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M.  C.  MAC130NALD,  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, thinks  that  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  need  thor- 
ough overhauling.  He  suggests  a  reversal 
of  Canada's  policy  toward  Great  Britain — 
a  policy  dictated  mainly  by  sentiment  and 
trade — and  thinks  that  Canada  should 
realize  her  role  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
North  American  continent,  [p.  8] 

STEPHEN  KING-HALL  has  risen  over- 
night from  comparative  obscurity  to  world 
fame.  For  a  number  of  years  this  British 
publicist,  a  former  naval  commander  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  has  issued  a  weekly  news- 
letter. For  no  reason  other  than  his  desire 
to  break  through  the  wall  of  ignorance 
that  bars  the  German  people  from  a 
knowledge  of  international  political  real- 
ities, he  despatched  50,ocx)  personal  letters 
to  individual  Germans  telling  them  a  few 
ostensible  truths  about  their  country.  The 
first  mailing  reached  its  destination  with- 
out interception.  That  might  have  been 
the  end  of  it  had  not  Dr.  Goebbels  inad- 
vertently given  the  letters  enormous  pub- 
licity. His  vituf)erative  ri]:H)Ste  to  King- 
Hall  was  splashed  across  six  columns  of 
the  ydlkiscber  Beobacbter,  We  reprint  in 
this  issue  excerpts  from  King-Hall's  letters 
and  Dr.  Goebbels's  reply,  [p.  12] 

THE  article  entitled  'Lords  of  the  British 
Press'  was  written  by  I^)rd  Camrose,  the 
owner  of  the  I^)ndon  Daily  "Telegraph  and 
Morning  Posiy  when  his  newspaper  passed 
the  three-<]uarter  of  a  million  circulation 
mark.  Originally  published  in  his  own 
organ,  it  met  with  such  resp)nse  that  he 
published  it  in  b<K)klct  form.  [p.  17] 

WILLIAM  PARKER,  former  American 
foreign  C()rresfK)ndent  and  an  authority 
on  South  ami  Central   American  affairs, 


writes  a  survey  of  the  third  largest  South 
American  republic  and  its  picturesque 
dictator,  who  'knows  nothing  about  poli- 
tics,' but  still  manages  to  drive  a  shrewd 
bargain  with  both  democracies  and  the 
totalitarian  States,  [p.  22] 

THE  onslaught  of  German  imperialism  in 
Central  Europe — be  it  anticipation  of  the 
coming  explosion  in  Poland,  or  the  Civil 
War  in  Spain — has  brought  in  its  wake 
wholesale  emigration,  bloody  retaliation 
and  passive  sabotage.  In  the  section  en- 
titled 'Oppression  Overseas,'  we  have  as- 
sembled four  articles  giving  us  a  glimpse 
of  uneasy  Europe,  [p.  27] 

AS  FICTION  this  month  we  publish 
a  story  by  Elizabeth  Bowen,  the  brilliant 
Irish  novelist,  whose  latest  book,  The 
Death  of  the  Hearty  has  been  much  ac- 
claimed on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
story  has  the  same  nostalgic  quality  that 
distinguishes  all  her  works,  [p.  37] 

KINGSLEY  MARTIN,  editor  of  the 
New  Statesman  and  Nation^  looks  over  the 
long  path  the  world  traveled  since  the 
World  War  and  finds  that  it  leads  it  back 
to  the  tragic  outbreak  of  hostilities,  [p.  50I 

THE  strong  anti-British  trends  in  India 
have  provided  a  fertile  soil  for  Nazi  propa- 
ganda, especially  since  not  so  long  ago 
Hitler  was  an  idol  of  Indian  Nationalist 
youth;  since  then,  however,  this  attitude 
has  changed  considerably  and  the  vast 
bulk  of  political  India  is  definitely  anti- 
Fascist.  In  'India  Listens*  Khawaja 
Ahmed  Abbas,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Horn  hay  Chronicle  y  sums  up  the  present 
situation,  [p.  55] 

RYITARO  NA(;AI,  who  }^ses  'Some 

Ouestions  for  President  Roosevelt,'  was  a 

(Cnntinut'd  on  page  /(X)) 
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The  World  Over 

As  EUROPE  ENTERS  the  second  year  of 'crisis  nerves,*  the  pattern 
of  power  politics  throughout  the  world  remains  virtually  unchanged. 
Tkreats  and  appeasement  are  still  the  order  of  the  day,  with  the  specter 
of  war  ever  in  the  offing.  Meanwhile,  attempts  to  enlist  American  aid 
and  sympathy  continue  with  constantly  increasing  bombardments  of 
propaganda.  The  same  'identity  of  interests,'  the  same  'defense  of  de- 
aocracy*  tlonns  used  so  successfully  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  are 
once  again  being  brought  into  play.  We  are  told  that  American  interests 
are  one  with  those  of  the  anti-Fascist  countries  of  Europe.  We  are  told 
chat  <inly  in  a  peace  controlled  by  the  'democratic'  powers  of  Europe  is 
there  any  hope  for  the  future. 

Americans  might  well  retort,  'We  gave  you  peace  twenty  years  ago. 
What  did  you  do  with  it?'      

THE  PROLONGATION  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  two  years 
was  met  in  the  French  press  with  the  mild  resignation  that  has  marked  its 
acceptance  of  all  the  decrees  issued  during  the  recent  course  of  Daladier's 
premiership.  It  was  not  unexpected:  most  of  the  deputies  knew,  before 
scuttling  away  to  the  provinces,  that  the  elections  would  be  adjourned 
ontil  I942.  Strangely  enough,  the  Right  did  not  mind  the  virtual  contin- 
watkm  of  the  extreme  Leftist  Chamber  of  1936;  Daladier  appears  to 
hare  taken  them  by  surprise. 
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Objections  to  the  abrupt  adjournment  mostly  center  around  the 
personality  of  Daladier,  who  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  potential  dictator. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  regime  has  been  marked  by  signs  of  re- 
covery. Some  degree  of  financial  confidence  has  been  regained,  and  a 
more  united  nation  now  faces  the  totalitarian  bloc. 

According  to  LOrdre^  one  of  the  best-informed  conservative  papers 
in  Paris,  the  danger  lies  in  Daladier's  'scornful'  attitude  toward  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  past  it  has  been  more  than  cavalier — he  has  indulged  in 
outbursts  of  ill-humor  and  has  been  designedly  rude.  He  had  let  Depu- 
ties engage  in  discussions  with  the  air  of,  *Let  tnem  talk.  What  they  do  is 
of  no  importance.'  Lower  house  members  feel  that  his  conduct  created  a 
gulf  between  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  Republic. 
If  that  is  so,  it  may  be  difficult  for  him  to  remember  that  decree  powers 
must  lapse  and  the  country  eventually  return  to  a  normal  regime. 

THE  GERMAN  LOAN  to  Soviet  Russia  of  200,000,000  marks  and  the 
Soviet  undertaking  to  sell  the  Reich  badly-needed  raw  materials  totaling 
180,000,000  marks  are  significant  for  more  than  the  amounts  and  the 
materials  involved.  The  nub  of  the  agreement,  revealed  late  last  month, 
is  that  a  nation  does  not  lend  such  sums  to  another  nation  with  which  it 
expects  to  be  at  war.  Thus  while  at  first  examination  the  Soviet-German 
trade  pact  might  seem  to  strike  a  blow  at  current  British  and  French 
exertions  to  induce  Moscow  into  a  military  anti-aggression  front,  this 
German  coup  may  nevertheless  itself  serve  as  an  eflPective  war  deterrent 
in  that  Germany  will  not  make  any  lightning  move  that,  provoking  the 
condemnation  of  the  Soviets,  would  imperil  the  flow  from  the  Reich's 
newly- tapped  sources  of  wheat  and  oil.  The  tendency  may  well  be  to  read 
too  'much  importance  into  the  agreement,  since  it  comes  at  a  critical 
time  and  after  months  of  abortive  labor  among  the  British,  French  and 
Soviet  negotiators  at  Moscow.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  four  years 
ago  an  identical  loan  was  extended  by  Berlin  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Germany  has  achieved  another 
bloodless  victory,  in  nature  both  material  and  psychological.  Even  were 
the  loan  never  repaid,  200,000,000  marks  seems  a  small  tribute  to  pay  for 
conceivably  *  neutralizing '  the  Soviet  Union.  1 1  must  be  noted,  too,  that  the 
agreement  may  be  a  body  blow  to  the  aims  of  the  *  peace  front '  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  current  reports  of  other  German  overtures  to  Mos- 
cow. While  such  reports  are  still  tar  from  confirmation,  their  burden  is  that 
Hitler  is  further  wooing  Moscow  with  an  oflFer  of  German  support  in  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  in  return  for  the  partition  of  Poland  between  the  two. 

THE  INDIGNATION  OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES  at  the  idea  of 
being  'guaranteed'  by  Britain  and  Russia  against  direct  or  indirect 
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iffgression  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  delay  in  the  final  line-up 
«the  European  Powers  in  the  present  'war  of  nerves.'  The  indignation 
on  the  part  of  Latvia,  Finland  and  Estonia  is  very  genuine,  and  for  ex- 
tremely simple  reasons:  they  do  not  trust  Chamberlain,  and  they  de- 
cidedly do  not  trust  Russia.  And,  above  all,  they  fear  Communism. 

It  IS  not  that  the  Baltic  statesmen  bear  any  ill-will  toward  Chamber- 
lain for  his  failure  to  keep  his  pledges  and  shed  British  blood  over 
Czecho-Slovakia.  They  say  he  was  right,  in  fact,  for  not  fighting,  for 
Czecho-Slovakia  was  not  worth  a  war — from  a  British  viewpoint.  What 
moral  they  do  draw  from  Czecho-Slovakia  is  that  a  small  nation  which 
openly  courts  German  displeasure,  no  matter  how  greatly  it  is  eg^ed  on 
by  its  allies,  deserves  what  it  gets.  As  for  their  distrust  of  Russia,  the 
Baltic  statesmen  say  the  Bolsheviks  invaded  their  countries  in  191 8-19 
and  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  their  independence.  While  it  is  true 
that  for  the  past  twenty  years  Moscow  has  remained  strictly  out  of  Bal- 
tic affairs^  tnese  statesmen  insist  that  the  Soviet  is  again  eyeing  the 
Baltic  seacoast. 

Behind  the  refusal  of  the  Baltic  States  to  be  'guaranteed'  is,  of 
course^  a  strong  German  influence  in  Latvia,  Estonia  and  Finland.  The 
Latvian  President  Dr.  Karlis  Ulmanis  is  a  patriot  with  a  respect  for  the 
Nazi  system,  and  he  sees  no  threat  to  his  country's  independence  from 
Hitler.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Russian  ^arantee  would  mean  consider- 
able trouble  from  the  strong  German  mmority  in  Riea*  The  pro-German 
movement  in  Estonia  is  equally  strong.  President  Konstantm  Pats,  like 
tlmanis,  has  copied  a  great  deal  from  the  Nazi  system.  However, 
Estonia  did  not  have  to  accept  German  requests  for  a  pact,  as  did  Latvia, 
and  could  have  declared  a  non-aggression  treaty  with  Germany  on  the 
lines  of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Pats,  however,  was  put  under 
pftMure — from  quarters  connected  with  the  British  Foreign  OfBce, 
oddly  enough.  Fear  of  Russia  in  Estonia  verges  almost  on  hysteria. 

Democratic  Finland,  with  a  Left  Government,  is  the  most  pro-German 
of  ail  the  Baltic  States.  While  every  class  and  party  has  as  much  hatred 
fcr  Nazism  as  it  has  for  Communism — the  small  Fascist  Party 
lost  7  of  its  14  seats  at  the  July  election — the  Finns  are  hiehly 
tmceptible  to  German  influence.  Yet  the  Government  Parties  themsdves 
look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  part  Germany  plaved  in  the  liberation  of 
Finland  in  191 8.  Particularly  powerful  are  the  Jaegers — the  men  who 
Itold  high  commands  in  the  Army  today  and  who,  as  boys,  went  to  Ger- 
■uny  to  train  to  fight  for  Finnish  independence  when  Finland  was  a 
Grand  Duchy  of  Russia.  It  is  these  men  who  form  a  dangerous  factor  in 
Finland,  who  think  that  the  Government  should  play  along  with  Hitler — 
vkkh  is  the  same  as  playing  with  fire,  considering  that  Finland  is  caught 
m  the  crottroads  of  the  Baltic. 
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THAT  THERE  WAS  NO  ESCAPE  FOR  HUNGARY  from  the 
maws  of  the  Axis  was  plain  last  month  as  the  dreaded  'August  Crisis' 
began  to  flare,  with  Danzig  possibly  serving  only  as  a  smoke-screen. 
But  exactly  to  what  purpose  Hitler  and  Mussolini  are  to  use  unhappy 
Hungary  in  their  plans  is  hard  to  determine.  Reports  reaching  tne 
United  States  of  Hungarian  'irritation'  at  Nazi  penetration  and  of  pos- 
sible German  demands  for  closer  cooperation  from  Hungary  were  naive, 
to  say  the  least.  For  not  the  least  interesting  factor  of  the  highly  peculiar 

f>osition  in  which  the  Budapest  Government  found  itself  at  the  middle  of 
ast  month  was  the  fact  that  Hungary,  already  virtually  flattened  under 
the  Nazi-Fascist  juggernaut,  was  well  along  the  road  of  what  is  now 
called  Nazi-Fascism  several  years  before  the  two  dictatorial  regimes 
were  established  in  Italy  and  then  in  Germany. 

But  the  Hungarians,  last  Asiatic  peoples  to  settle  in  Europe,  retain 
a  subtlety  which  the  Germans  and  even  the  Italians  now  scorn,  while, 
in  addition,  the  Hungarian  upper  classes  have  long  been  imitators  of  the 
British  Tories.  As  a  result,  the  Budapest  Government,  after  having  put 
down  Communism  in  191 9,  following  the  fall  of  the  Bela  Kun  regime,  and 
gradually  strengthening  anti-Semitic  policies  which  finally  took  legal 
Form,  has  all  along  retained  the  framework  of  a  parliamentary  system, 
promised  the  secret  ballot  to  the  country  districts  and  pretended  to  be 
preparing  to  break  up  the  landed  estates  which  still  keep  the  peasants  in 
virtual  serfdom.  Now,  having  lived  under  the  sway  of  a  native  brand  of 
fascism,  the  Hungarian  ruling  classes  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
perishing  by  the  sword  of  the  Rome-Berlin  Axis. 

Like  Poland,  which  grabbed  Teschen,  Hungary  may  take  what  satis- 
faction she  can  in  the  fact  that  she  also  profited  from  Germany's  drive 
against  Czecho-Slovakia  by  acquiring  another  piece — Carpatho-Ukraine 
— of  that  unfortunate  little  democracy.  And  there  is  irony  in  the  fact, 
too,  that  Hungary,  like  Austria,  was  linked  with  Italy  in  the  Rome- 
Vienna-Budapest  triangle  which  preceded  the  Rome-Berlin  Axis  and 
which  was  designed  to  block  off  Germany  from  southeastern  Europe  to 
the  profit  of  Italy.  

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  OBVIOUS  CAPITULATION  to  Japan  over 
the  Tientsin  problem,  where  the  British  had  been  barricaded  since 
June  14,  by  mid-August  showed  every  sign  that  the  difficulties  between 
London  and  Tokyo  were  far  from  settled.  While  Sir  Robert  Craigie,  the 
British  Ambassador,  had  agreed  upon  a  'basic  formula'  for  the  talks 
which  virtually  granted  the  Japanese  Army  belligerent  rights  in  China 
and  later  agreed  to  turn  over  four  terrorists  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Dr.  Cheng  Lien-shi,  highly  respected  superintendent  of  Customs,  during 
a  movie  performance  in  the  Grand  Theater,  the  talks  in  Tokyo  then 
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proceeded  to  *  broader  issues/  These  of  course  concerned  economic  ques- 
tions in  North  China,  including  large  Chinese  silver  holdings  in  the 
banks  of  the  British  Concession,  which  Japan  demands  be  turned  over 
to  the  New  Central  Government,  for  the  reason  that  the  money  belonged 
to  the  Central  Government  at  Peking  in  the  first  place.  There  was  also 
the  very  large  question  of  the  British  withdrawing  their  support  of  the 
/spi  or  Chinese  dollar  in  the  North  China  area  which  the  Japanese  had 
outlawed  in  preference  to  the  yen-p^ged  Federal  Reserve  bank  money. 

The  monetary  problem,  of  course,  is  of  prime  importance  in  that 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  yen-p^ged  notes  largely  depends  the  build- 
ing of  Japan's  propped  New  Order  in  East  Asia.  However,  just  as  the 
conversations  veered  toward  the  more  serious  economic  side  of  the 
problem,  London  began  to  balk  as  the  New  Order  tended  to  be  a  serious 
menace  to  Britain's  extra-territorial  rights  in  Asia  and  a  blow  to  her  huge 
investments* 

The  treatment  accorded  to  British  nationals  in  Tientsin,  where 
they  were  rudely  treated  and  some  of  them  forced  to  strip,  caused 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  to  make  the  surprising  statement  in 
Commons  that:  'It  makes  my  blood  boil!' — something  his  opponents, 
in  view  of  his  policies  of  appeasement  in  Europe  and  Asia,  could  hardly 
bdieve  was  possible.  When  the  Tientsin  talks  reached  what  looked  like 
an  impasse,  the  Japanese  authorities  in  Tientsin  issued  another  warning 
that,  unless  Britain  quickly  came  to  terms,  there  would  be  'other  hap- 
penings ro  make  Mr.  Chamberlain's  blood  boil  even  more.'  Whereupon 
the  blockade  was  tightened.    

EX.ACTLY  WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  was  doinc  backstage 
in  the  Far  Eastern  drama  was  hard  for  observers  to  say.  On  July  16, 
the  State  Department,  after  apparently  disregarding  London's  pleas 
for  a  stiff  *  parallel  action'  in  Chma — which  led  to  Britain's  conciliatory 
atritude — suddenly  abrogated  the  American-Japanese  treaty  of  com- 
merce of  191 1,  apparendy  aimed  at  an  arms  embargo  six  months  hence. 
Washington's  action  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  London,  although 
Japm  was  not  completely  taken  unawares  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  considerable  pressure  in  Congress  for  an  arms  embargo  for 
tome  time.  The  Tomiwrt  Sbimbu  of  Tokyo,  laconically  editorialized:  *It 
will  make  litde  difference,  for  the  United  States  has  already  enforced  an 
embargo  asainst  Japan  in  one  way  or  another.' 

But  suddenly  temper  arose  in  Tokyo  and  one  of  the  largest  political 
parties  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  '  the  American  denunciation 
of  the  1911  Treaty  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  that  Japan  should 
go  ahead  constructing  the  New  Order  in  East  Asia  with  grim  determina- 
tiofi,  no  matter  what  attitude  is  taken  by  the  Foreign  Powers.'  The  reso- 
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lution  demanded  that  the  government  ascertain  America's  real  motives 
in  so  abruptly  terminating  the  treaty  and  urged  that  any  new  treaty  with 
the  United  States  should  now  insist  on  the  recognition  of  the  New  Order. 

While  the  United  States  had  been  r^arded  as  one  of  the  few  friends 
Japan  still  has  in  the  Western  world,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Japan  owes 
her  present  status  as  a  world  Power  to  American  diplomats  and  traders, 
the  more  hot-headed  editorial  writers  began  to  mutter  about  'retalia- 
tion' and  classed  the  United  States  with  japan's  three  worst  enemies — 
Red  Russia,  Imperial  Britain  and  Decadent  France.' 

Generally,  however,  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  was  taken  calmly 
by  the  more  cool  headed  statesmen  and  writers.  Okinori  Kaya,  former 
Finance  Minister,  said: — 

There's  nothing  to  worry  about.  What  if  the  United  States  has  abrogated  the 
191 1  Treaty — it  was  obsolete  in  the  first  place,  so  what  of  it  ?  I  think  it  is  only  an 
American  gesture  towards  Japan.  If  she  took  a  firmer  stand  it  would  mean  sever- 
ance of  all  commercial  relations,  and  we  arc  America's  third  best  customer.  Where 
else  could  she  sell  her  oil  and  cotton  ?  Japan  can  buy  them  elsewhere  if  necessary. 

Judging  from  the  apparent  breakdown  of  the  talks  in  Tokyo  between 
Britain  and  Japan,  America's  action  apparently  was  not  sufficient  sup- 
port to  London,  and  Britain's  sun  was  definitely  beginning  to  set  in  Asia. 

Washington's  action,  however,  did  have  one  amusing  repercussion. 
With  the  United  States  now  placed  alongside  Britain  as  an  'unfriendly' 
neighbor,  Kan  Kikuchi,  a  leading  novelist  and  writer,  declared  at  a  mass 
meeting  at  Hibya  Hall :*  The  teaching  of  English  in  the  schools  at  present 
is  absolutely  unnecessary  ...  we  do  not  wish  to  speak  with  Americans 
and  Englishmen,  if  they  are  going  to  stick  to  a  policy  of  impeding  Japan 
and  supporting  the  Moscow  puppet,  Chiang  Kai-shek.'  To  tourists  this 
m  ight  prove  to  be  good  news,  treeing  them  from  the  necessity  of  being 
stopped  everywhere  while  students  'practice'  their  'English'  on  them. 

T  HE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA  is  engaged  in  one  of  those  censorship 

tu  sslcs  in  which,  if  a  hoary  precedent  prevads,  the  Government  is  certain 

to   lose.  The  Department  of  National  Revenue  at  Ottawa  takes  the 

paternalistic  and  misguided  view  that  by  officially  proscribing  that 

wh  ich  it  deems  'subversive'  or  'obscene'  in  mailed  and  other  literature, 

or  in  the  theatre  or  the  motion-picture,  it  can  so  improve  upon  public 

mo  rals  that  presumably  in  time  it  will  breed  a  race  of  ascetic  Canadians. 

Th  e  latter  are  informed  with  audible  tones  of  righteousness  that  in  1938 

the  Department's  agents  fell  upon  26,639  magazines,  3,897  newspapers, 

16,040  pamphlets  and  581  books.  Those  unknown  civil  servants,  acring 

as  lord  high  magistrates  over  this  mass  of  suspect  literature  (including 

cow-boy  operas,  'whodunits,'  and  tales  of  Parisian  night  life),  outdid 

their  1937  record  by  a  substantial  margin. 
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Eventually  the  Dominion,  precisely  as  did  the  United  States  in  the 
case^  for  example,  of  National  Prohibition,  must  face  the  eternal  truth 
that  the  morals  of  a  people  cannot  be  legislated  upward  to  a  plane  of 
astral  purity;  and  that  neither  can  the  immorally  *  suggestive*  be  legis- 
lated out  of  existence.  The  Quebec  film  censors  have  just  had  their 
fumbling  way  with  IVuibering  Heights.  The  result  of  this  pious  labor  is 
that  to  Canadian  audiences  the  one  aspect  of  the  novel  the  censors 
regarded  as  morally  destructive  is  stressed  and  not  minimized. 

Repeatedly  in  history  it  has  been  proved  that  public  taste,  which  is 
the  product  of  education  (or  lack  of  education)  is  the  sole  censor  that 
operates  successfully.  Artificial  attempts  to  legislate  a  people's  morals,  as 
the  present  Canadian  eflPort,  defeat  tneir  own  objective.  A  liberal  con- 
tcmporar)*,  the  Canadian  Foruniy  adds  an  ironic  footnote  in  comment  on 
the  achievements*  of  the  Department  of  National  Revenue:  it  remarks 
that  the  number  of  books  in  the  Quebec  public  libraries  still  remains  at 
only  .3  per  capita  of  the  population. 

WITHIN  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  is  Basutoland,  an  inde- 
pendent  British  protectorate  slightly  smaller  than  Switzerland  and  al- 
im»t  as  mountainous.  There,  last  month,  was  enacted  a  drama  that  only 
an  O'Neill,  whose  brain  fathered  The  Emperor  Jones^  could  do  justice 
tn  the  tellinff.  Chief  Nathanial  Griffith  I^rothodi,  who  had  ruled  for  26 
lor^  years,  lay  dead  in  his  capital  at  Maseru.  To  pay  him  homaffe, 
dopoo  warriors,  warmly  wrapped  in  gaudy  blankets,  rode  through  the 
snowy  passes  of  the  Drakensourg  Mountams.  And,  as  they  battled  the 
deep,  white  drifts  they  scented  trouble  in  the  frosty  air. 

Now,  with  the  death  of  Chief  Lerothodi  there  were  two  claimants  to 
the  chieftainship — Seeiso  and  Bereng,  half  brothers.  As  long  as  their 
father  was  alive  he  kept  the  wrangling  brothers  apart.  Bereng,  the  semi- 
Europeanized  son  and  his  father's  favorite,  was  at  Maseru  when  his  sire 
passed  on.  Seeiso,  the  more  popular  of  the  two  among  the  people  and 
noted  as  a  race-horse  owner,  was  at  his  mountain  home  at  Mohotlong. 
Racing  ponies  in  relays  over  the  perilous  cliflFs,  he  arrived  at  Maritzburg, 
in  neighboring  Natal,  took  a  plane  to  Maseru,  and  arrived  in  time  for  the 
fui^raJ — but  too  late  to  claim  the  chieftainship.  The  headmen  had  al- 
ready chosen  Bereng.  The  bad  blood  between  the  half-brothers  kept  the 
country's  500,000  people  on  tenterhooks,  for  trouble  was  definitely 
ahead— the  warriors  alreadv  had  'smelled  it.'  At  the  end  of  a  week  of 
sulking,  Seeiso  announced  he  would  accept  Bereng  as  chieftain  rather 
tiian  nsk  internal  conflict  and  ultimate  incorporation  of  the  country  into 
the  Union.  The  two  men  then  visited  their  father's  grave  and  wept 
quietly  side  by  side. 


An    interesting    proposal    concerning 
ourselves    and   our    closest   neighbor. 


U.  S.-Canacla 
Peace  Axis 


By  W.  L.  MacDonald 

From  the  Canadian  Forum 
Toronto  Topical  Monthly 


LHE   proposition   is   that   Canada  fense  as  she  is  alleged  to  be.  Certainly 

should  link  its  foreign  policy  with  that  a  frank  discussion  of  the  question  can 

of  the  United  States.  do  no  harm,  and  there  is  just  a  chance 

In  all  recent  discussions  of  Cana-  that  it  may  lead  to  some  clarification 

dian  defense  one  of  the  constant  argu-  of  the  situation, 
ments  to  appear  is  the  fact  that,  as  part         It  is  with  a  view  to  'doing  some- 

of  the  American  continent,  Canada  thingabout  it' that  the  present  article 

must  rely  for  defense,  consciously  or  is  written.  Next  to  the  ever-present 

otherwise,  upon  the  United  States.  It  domestic  problems  of  unemployment 

is  curious  and  significant  that  this  re-  and  national  unity,  the  question  that 

liance  upon  our  neighbor,  generally  sits  nearest  the  heart  and  conscience 

viewed  as  being  of  ultimate  impor-  of  the  Canadian  people  is  that  of  a 

tance,  is  merely  predicated  and  forth-  foreign  policy.  The  policy  of  the  pres- 

with  dropped.  May  it  be  that  this  ent  government  is  generally  consid- 

phenomenon  is  only  another  instance  ered  to  be  one  of -drift,  absence  of 

of  what  has  been  called  ostrichism,  a  policy,  and  when  all  the  factors  of  the 

disorder  said   by  many   besides   the  situation  are  taken  into  consideration, 

cartoonist  Low  to  infect  all  the  demo-  a  good  argument  may  be  made  for 

cratic  countries  during  recent  years,  such  an  attitude.  For  a  policy  of  in- 

and  particularly  during  the  past  few  dependent  isolation,  however,  no  good 

months?  It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  argument  can  be  advanced.  At  the 

that   the  relations   between   Canada  present  time  Canada  is  part  of  the 

and  the  North  American  continent,  British   Commonwealth   of  Nations, 

more  specifically  the  United  States,  and  at  all  times  a  part  of  the  North 

ought  to  be  brought  more  into  the  American  continent;  and  it  is  hard  to 

open  if  our  'great  neighbor'  is  as  im-  see  how  she  can  ever  plow  a  lone  fur- 

portant  an  element  in  Canadian  de-  row  in  international  politics.  In  any 
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CMtt^  such  an  idem  is  out  of  step  with 
CDotemporary  worid  movements.  As 
for  mn  impoial  policy,  by  which  is 
memnt  a  development  in  some  form  or 
sense  of  the  present  system,  much  has 
been  said  about  it,  and  a  great  deal 
more  is  likely  to  be  said  in  the  months 
which  lie  before  us«  For  the  present 
argument,  however,  it  should  here  be 
observed  that  within  the  past  few 
years,  and  more  particularlv  within 
recent  months,  Canada's  attitude  to- 
wards Great  Britain  has  altered. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  people  of 
Canada  are  no  longer  in  a  mood  to 
suig,  as  they  might  have  sung  thirty 
years  ago,  that  version  of  our  na- 
tional anthem  which  features  the 
words  'Bt  Brusin'jjide  wtaie'er  beiide* 

At  the  time  of  the  Boer  War  in  one 
of  the  so-call^  patriotic  songs  of  the 
hour,  Johnny  Canuck  was  celebrated 
as  a  hero  because: — 
He  kntm  ibmi  be  nMU  wanted^  never  asked 

the  reojon  why^ 
He  noak  bis  ptn  mnd  on  ibe  run  made  all 

tbe  bwjbersjly. 
But  the  Great  War  has  intervened 
since  then  and  also  the  Great  Scares  of 
last  September,  March  and  April,  and 
the  *  reason  why'  is  a  matter  of  in- 
solent question.  Rishtly  or  wrongly 
Great  Britain  has  been  accused  of 
hdpinff  to  knife  the  League  of  Nations 
on  at  least  three  important  occasions 
(Canada  acting  as  assistant  surgeon  on 
one  of  them),  and  whoever  is  to  blame, 
the  cause  of  collective  security — Cana- 
da's chief  interest  in  the  European 
scene — has  suffered  what  appears  to 
be  a  fatal  blow.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy  of  appeasement, 
which  should  in  theory  appeal  to  all 
dniizcd  nations,  has  left  us  in  be- 
wildered alarm  because  it  appears  to 
rest  kj€  its  fttUUlment  upon  the  pre- 


War  system  of  European  alliances; 
and  m(»t  people  on  this  continent  re- 
gard the  issue  of  that  system  to  be 
war,  inevitable  and  catastrophic  Be 
the  issue  what  it  may,  Canadian  con- 
fidence in  the  direction  of  British  for- 
eign policy  has  been  badly  strained  if 
not  broken,  and  in  a  world  that  mo- 
mently seems  on  the  point  of  running 
amuck,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  act  of 
wise  realism  to  turn  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  greatest  hope  of  peace  and 
security  lies — the  United  States. 


II 


In  other  words,  Canada's  position 
on  questions  involving  her  i^ations 
with  other  nations  should  be  settled  on 
the  basis  of  a  mutual  understanding 
with  the  government  of  our  American 
neighbor.  And  there  should  be  a  frank 
announcement  to  that  effect.  The 
change  would  have  to  be  openly  pro- 
claimed so  that  not  only  the  Empire 
but  the  whole  world  would  be  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  course  Canada  would 
take  in  all  future  disputes.  Such  an 
open  dedararion  of  policy  would  be  in 
the  best  modem  democratic  tradition. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  define  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  policy  as  it  is  to  'de- 
fine' the  policy  of  drift  attributed  to 
the  present  Liberal  government.  One 
can  only  speak  of  direction  or  aim. 
Whereas  in  general  Canada  now  looks 
toward  Great  Britain  for  a  lead  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  she  would 
henceforward  look  to  the  United 
States.  Two  examples  of  what  is  im- 

Elied  in  a  common  foreign  policy  may 
e  given: — 
1.  Under    the    leadership    of    the 
United  States,  Canada  would  become 
North  American;  she  would  send  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Pan-American  con- 
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ferences;  and  so  closely  arc  the  inter- 
ests of  the  two  countries  bound 
together,  so  nearly  alike  do  they  think 
on  world  questions  of  the  day,  that 
they  would  probably  pull  together  on 
most  of  the  issues  raised.  It  may  even 
be  that  the  fact  of  there  being  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  element  in  Canada 
would  make  an  appeal  to  the  religious 
sentiment  of  Latin  America;  if  so  the 
way  might  be  made  smoother  for  an 
understanding  between  the  American 
continents. 

2.  Our  relations  with  the  League  of 
Nations  might  have  to  change,  al- 
though there  seems  to  be  no  necessary 
incompatibility  in  holding  member- 
ship in  the  League  and  membership  in 
a  Union  of  American  Republics  at  the 
same  time.  At  the  best  we  might  per- 
suade our  neighbors  to  enter  the 
League;  at  the  worst  we  might  have  to 
withdraw  from  formal  membership  in 
a  League  which  no  longer  means  much 
for  collective  security.  Even  if  the 
worst  happened,  we  could  still  send 
representatives  to  sit  on  special  com- 
mi  trees  dealing  with  questions  of 
significance  to  Canada  (as  the  dele- 
gates of  the  United  States  represent 
the  interests  of  their  nation)  at  the 
same  time  preserving  our  official  con- 
nection  with  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  Whether  at  Pan- Ameri- 
can Conferences  or  at  Geneva,  Cana- 
da's  voice,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  would 
be  as  vigorous  in  criticism  as  it  has 
been  upon  occasion  at  Imperial  Con- 
ferences. 

Such  a  reversal  of  our  traditional 
policy  toward  Great  Britain  would 
m  the  long  run  almost  surely  make  for 
a  strengthening  of  the  bonds  between 
the  democratic,  or,  at  least,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities.  Since  the  change 
would  presumably  come  about  in  time 


of  peace,  there  would  be  no  necessary 
lessening  of  the  sentiment  toward 
Great  Britain,  and  sentiment  and 
trade  are  practically  all  that  now 
holds  Canada  to  England.  That  being 
the  case,  Canada  could  continue  play- 
ing, as  some  people  say,  the  r61e  of 
interpreter  between  her  American 
cousins  and  the  mother  country;  only, 
it  would  seem,  with  vastly  increased 
effectiveness.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
Great  Britain  would  ever  enter  upon  a 
war  without  at  least  the  sympathy  of 
the  United  States,  much  less  would 
she  engage  in  a  war  when  the  sym- 
pathy of  practically  the  whole  North 
American  continent  was  against  her. 


Ill 


One  further  item  must  be  noted  as 
especially  significant  of  the  rapid 
drawing  together  of  the  two  neighbors 
— the  proposed  Alaska  Highway.  This 
is  a  matter  vital  to  the  defense  of  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  upon  the  west 
coast.  The  project  is  still  in  the  initial 
stages,  but  the  significant  thing  about 
the  whole  scheme  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  appeared  very  little  sign  of  strenu- 
ous opposition  from  either  side  of  the 
border.  The  general  tone  of  acquies- 
cence with  which  the  scheme  has  been 
received  in  the  press  is  significant  of 
the  importance  of  the  economic  in- 
terdependence of  the  neighboring  peo- 
ples. Sir  Evelyn  Wrench,  founder  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Overseas  League, 
has  recently  suggested  in  a  letter  to 
the  Ix)ndon  Times  that  England  should 
contribute  £3,000,000  toward  the 
scheme  as  a  thank-oflFering  for  125 
years  of  peace  between  the  two 
English-speaking  commonwealths. 

Finally  one  looks  for  historical  par- 
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mDctt  to  tee  whether  the  past  has  any- 
thtnir  to  say  to  us  on  such  a  matter. 
Modi  could  be  learned  from  a  study 
of  the  post- War  relations  between  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  but  let  us 
mefdy  refer  to  the  most  obvious 
parallel— that  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
taad.  Here  were  two  neighbors  not 
separated  by  natural  barriers,  to  a 
lar]^  extent  sprung  from  common 
stock  and  speaking  a  common  Ian- 
raage,  whose  national  pride  had  been 
mtered  and  mutual  antagonism  ex- 
acerbated by  centuries  of  strife,  and 
whose  hatred  would  probably  have 
kept  them  at  one  another's  throats  for 
another  century  had  not  reason  and 
geography  spoken  a  final  word.  No 
responsible  historian  has  ever  con- 
tended that  the  Act  of  Union  of  1707, 
earned  though  it  was  by  corrupt 
means«  has  been  anything  but  a  bless- 
ing to  both  nations.  Incidentally  no 
one  has  ever  contended  that  the  union 
of  the  two  peoples  has  meant  the 
swamping  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
die  weaker  nation.  The  Scots  the 
world  over  appear  to  be  about  as 
Soocch  now  as  they  were  two  hundred 
yemago. 

Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  another  two  nations  who  speak 
the  same  language  and  who  spring 
larfdy  from  the  same  stock.  But  they 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter  of 


peace,  and  obviously  like  one  another, 
if  historical  parallels  mean  anything, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  good 
chance  of  any  kind  of  union  between 
the  two  North  American  countries 
making  for  peace  and  prosperity.  But 
in  the  case  under  consideration  it  is 
not  a  federal  union,  not  to  say  a 
legislative  union,  that  is  contemplated 
— simply  a  common  foreign  policy  in 
face  of  a  mad  world,  a  large  part  of 
which  does  not  think,  as  we  do,  in 
terms  of  democracy. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  objected  to  the 
policy  here  outlined  that  it  would  be 
the  proverbial  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
and  that  it  would  have  as  its  final  ef- 
fect the  splitting  up  of  the  Empire. 
This  was  the  ailment  which  wrecked 
the  Liberal  hopes  during  the  191 1  cam- 
paign on  the  Reciprocity  issue.  The 
answer  is  that  if  tne  idea  of  mutual 
agreement  with  the  United  States  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy  is  a  good 
thing  for  Canadians  m  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  future  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  care  of  itself.  The  aim 
and  direction  of  such  a  policy  is  peace, 
not  only  for  America  but  for  the  world. 
It  is  much  better  to  endow  the  next 
generation  with  the  fruits  of  peace 
than  to  saddle  a  succession  of  venera- 
tions with  the  minimum  price  of  war — 
mountains  of  taxes,  frustration,  and 
hatred. 


A  new  propaganda  device  is  used  by  a 
London  political  writer  to  reach  the 
ear  of  the   average   German   citizen. 


Propaganda  by 
Direct  Mail 


I.  Dear  German  Reader  .... 

By  Stephen  King-Hall 

Yl'be  highly  skilled  German  propa-  them  the  machinations  of  the  British 

gandistj  Dr.  Joseph  Goebbelsy  recently  Foreign  Office. — ^The  Editors] 
appears  to   have  committed  a   major 

blunder.  A  relatively  obscure  British  T^EAR  German  Reader: — It  seems 

publicist  and  the  editor  of  a  political  ^^  that  we  have  become  quite  fa- 

Uipster*  service y  Commander  Stephen  mous  people,  you  and  I.  Who  would 

King'Hally  hit  on  the  novel  plan  of  diS"  have  thought  that  your  newspapers 

patching  tens  of  thousands  of  letters  would  foam  at  the  mouth  because  I, 

addressed  to  *  average'  Germans  through-  Stephen  King-Hall,  wrote  you  a  letter 

out  the  Reichy  culling  their  names  from  about  the  chances  of  permanent  peace 

telephone-books   and  other  directories,  between  our  two  nations? 

These  communications y  couched  in  a  The  Vblkischer  Beobachtery  the  Local" 

disarming  tone  and  intended  to  open  the  Anzeiger  and  the  Hamburger  Tageblatty 

eyes  of  the  addressees  to  events  abroad  to  quote  only  three  newspapers,  have 

andy  more  particularly y  to  how  the  world  had  the  most  to  say,  but  many  others 

outside  regards  Hitlery  very  obviously  have  also  used  abusive  and  actually 

provoked  the  usually  wily  Dr.  Goebbels  insulting  language.  A  child  can  tell 

into  a  fury.  The  upshot  was  that  the  that  the  Nazis  arc  very  much  annoyed 

King-Hall  lettersy  which  were  four  in  over  the  fact  that  you  have  had  the 

numbcTy  obtained  publication  in  many  opportunity    of   getting    acquainted 

parts  of  the  world.  The  following  King-  with  my  ideas. 

Hall  communication  is  a  condensation  But  wc  don't  have  to  lose  any  sleep 

of  these  UtterSy  as  is  also  the  rapome  of  over  that.  OHicials  are  always  at  heart 

Dr.  Goebbelsy  who  professed  to  see  in  unin^aginativc,  and   Tm   inclined  to 
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bdieve  that  you  will  continue  to  have 
these  letters  delivered.  In  case,  how- 
trtT^  one  of  our  good  friends  of  the 
Gestapo  should  get  to  see  these  mes- 
sages, I  am  hereby  telling  him  that  no 
one  in  Germany  has  asked  me  for  a 
letter,  though  it  is  true  that  quite  a 
few  have  answered  me. 

Events  arc  tumbling  over  each 
other  nowadays.  When  this  letter 
reaches  you,  we  may  already  be  at 
war.  At  the  time  of  my  writing,  there 
seems  to  be  the  serious  danger  that 
Hitler  still  doubts  England's  interven- 
txM  in  case  of  a  war  between  Ger- 
many and  Pbland  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
firocn  the  German  newspapers,  which, 
naturally,  arrive  in  England  quite 
freely  and  arc  never  confiscated,  that 
the  fine  speech  by  Lord  Halifax  was 
not    fully   reported   in    the  German 

Vlliy?  Make  no  mistake!  If  your 
Fohrer  is  misled  by  his  advisers  and 
decides  to  uUce  Danzig  because  he  has 
keen  told  that  England  and  France 
would  not  help  the  Polish,  then  that 
means  war.  And  why  will  you  have  to 
l^t?  Can  any  one  seriously  say  that 
diere  are  Germans  in  Danzig  who  arc 
uppffSKd  by  the  Pbles?  Whoever 
says  chat  is  a  liar.  I  have  just  returned 
irom  Danzip.  The  city  is  entirely  un- 
der the  dommation  of  the  National  So- 
cahESf  Party.  The  Poles  merely  have 
ccrtam  commercial  rights,  which  Hit- 
ler himself  has  admitted  are  necessary 
far  the  Polish  LeAensraum. 

Has  anyone  ever  told  you  that  we 
soo  have  a  few  demands  to  make? 
SkaD  I  teO  you  what  they  are?  I  know 
n  will  waikt  you  as  strange,  but  I 
woald  like  to  tell  you  about  them : — 

I.  The  ferc^  policy  of  the  Nazi 
fifime  must  be  changed.  We  are  fed 
sp  with  having  to  live  in  a  constant 


state  of  crisis.  Perhaps  it  does  not 
matter  to  you,  but  many  millions  of 
other  people  have  had  enough  of  it 
and  won't  stand  for  it  any  longer. 

2.  Our  gorge  rises  when  we  hear  of 
the  'necessity  to  live  dangerously,'  as 
Mussolini  so  nicely  puts  it.  Your  lead- 
ers must  demonstrate  whether  or  not 
they  arc  ready  to  cooperate  with  us 
peacefully  and  to  bring  about  im- 
proved conditions  in  the  world.  We 
msist  on  knowing  where  we  stand. 

3.  The  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Czechs  must  be  considered  if  the  basis 
for  permanent  peace  is  to  be  fixed. 
Many  Englishmen  favored  the  return 
of  the  Sudeten  Germans  into  the 
Reich,  provided  they  themselves  de- 
sired this  return.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  England  gave  its  consent  to 
the  Munich  Agreement,  which  Goeb- 
bels  now  tells  us  was  merely  a  trick. 
But  the  mere  thought  that  the  Ges- 
tapo is  now  in  control  of  Prague  makes 
us  boil.  Is  there  really  anyone  who 
pretends  that  Prague  is  a  German  city  ? 

4.  Then  there  is  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion. Do  you  seriously  believe  that  we 
shall  permit  you  to  place  this  respon- 
sibility on  the  world  for  all  time  with- 
out contributing  in  the  least  to  its 
discharge?  I  should  like  to  add,  in 
connection  with  the  Jewish  problem, 
that  I  know  many  Germans — I  would 
like  to  say  the  majority  of  Germans — 
were  appalled  by  the  barbarous  po- 
groms of  November  10,  1938. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  on 
which  we  would  make  demands,  should 
we  all  meet  at  a  general  peace  confer- 
ence. The  difference  between  Munich 
and  the  next  conference  is  that  we 
have  learned  from  Munich  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  negotiate  with  Hitler 
unless  one  has  the  courage  to  abandon 
him  when  he  becomes  unreasonable. 
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The  next  time  we  shall  remember 
this. 

I  fully  realize  that  Hitler  is  used  to 
demanding  and  getting  his  way  rather 
than  to  giving  anything  himself.  It 
may  be  difficult  for  him  to  realize  that 
there  has  to  be  give  and  take.  Perhaps 
he  will  never  understand  it.  A  short 
while  ago  I  spoke  to  a  well-known  Nazi 
leader.  After  a  long  conversation,  I 
said  to  him:  'Suppose  all  German  de- 
mands were  granted  at  one  stroke, 
would  the  Fiihrer  then  permit  Ger- 
many to  become  a  member  of  some 
international  institution  or  organiza- 
tion whose  aim  it  would  be  to  bring 
about  the  peaceful  solution  of  con- 
troversies? Does  the  Fiihrer  believe 
at  all  in  international  cooperation 
based  on  justice  instead  ot  force?' 
My  German  friend  replied:  'Frankly, 
no.  He  would  say  that  all  such  things 
are  nonsense.'  But  what  other  way 
out  remains? 

There  are  several  possibilities.  If  the 
Fiihrer  tries  to  take  Danzig,  there 
will  be  war.  I  don't  believe  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  a  short  war.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  successful  in  the  beginning, 
as  you  were  in  the  last  war;  but  your 
eventual  defeat  is  inevitable.  You  can- 
not fight  against  the  whole  world. 


And  you  will  start  out  with  the  serious 
handicap  of  having  world  public  opin- 
ion against  you.  Can  anyone  deny 
that  if  a  world  plebiscite  on  the  popu- 
larity of  nations  were  taken,  it  would 
become  obvious  that  National  Social- 
ist Germany  is  the  most  hated  and 
detested  country  in  the  world?  That 
is  a  tragedy. 

What  can  be  done  to  stave  off  this 
war? 

1.  You  must  listen  to  our  point  of 
view  just  as  we  listen  to  yours.  Dr. 
Goebbels,  with  his  vulgar  ballyhoo, 
which  is  to  form  your  mind  in  one 
direction  only,  is  a  public  menace. 

2.  We  must  eventually  get  to  know 
each  other.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is 
personal  contact. 

3.  Why  should  we  not  exchange 
sections  of  the  populations,  let  us  say, 
for  three  months?  Fifty  thousand  of 
you  would  come  over  here  as  guests  of 
English  families  and  fifty  thousand  of 
us  would  go  to  Germany  as  your  guests. 
Would  the  Nazi  regime  permit  this? 
Since  they  say  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
treason  for  a  German  to  answer  this 
letter,  I  doubt  it! 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  soon. 
With  best  regards,  yours, 

Stephen  King-Hall 


II.  Reply  to  Kino-Hall 

By  Joseph  Goebbels 
TraiuUtod  from  tKe  Vilkisebir  Bfokuhter,  Berlin  Ntdontl-Sodalitt  Dailf 


In  a  pamphlet  with  which  you  have 
favored  a  vast  number  of  German  ad- 
drcssccs,  you,  Mr.  Stephen  King-Hall, 
arc  attempting  to  speak  to  the  Ger- 
man people.  If  we  condescend  to  an- 
swer your  stylistic  exercises  at  all, 
please  do  not  think  that  we  regard  you 


as  more  important  than  you  really  are- 
If,  as  you  say,  you  were  a  private  citi- 
zen, we  would  have  completely  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  you  were  impudent 
enough  to  start  a  controversy  with 
German  public  opinion  and  to  dis- 
seminate    anti-German    propaganda 
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material  among  wide  strata  of  the 
German  people.  However,  by  accident 
— unlucky  for  you  but  all  the  more 
lucky  for  us — we  have  learned  that 
you  are  in  the  service  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  and  that  your  letters 
are  written,  printed  and  dispatched 
with  the  kindly  collaboration  of  Lord 
Halifax.  For  that  reason  they  are,  one 
might  say,  of  an  official  character, 
and  this  fact  gives  the  whole  matter 
an  altogether  diflferent  aspect. 

Not  that  it  softens  the  puerility  of 
your  childish  propaganda,  masquer- 
ading as  high  moral  indignation,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  the  British  wish 
to  put  something  over.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  infantile  stupidity  is  all  the 
more  glaring  since  it  stems  directly 
from  Downing  Street's  propaganda 
factory. 

You  say  that  you  want  to  speak  to 
the  German  people  and  that  you  will 
welcome  replies  to  your  letters.  One 
can  only  be  thankful  for  this  request. 
No  person  of  feeling  could  withstand 
such  a  kind  invitation.  You  even  ad- 
dress your  letters  to  the '  Dear  German 
Reader.'  After  reading  this  reply  you 
will  have  to  decide  whether  he  is 
'dear 'or  not. 

You  ask  of  us  that  we  think  inde- 
pendently, and  you  claim  to  give  us 
independent  information.  The  ques- 
tion is,  independent  of  what?  Prob- 
ably independent  of  the  truth,  from 
which  British  information  has  of  late 
disassociated  itself  more  and  more. 
Your  information  service,  you  say,  is 
a  privately  conducted  public  institu- 
tion. Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Excellently  put. 
Your  employer.  Lord  Halifax,  will  ex- 
perience a  thrill  at  your  childish  piece 
of  work. 

And  then  you  ask  this  somewhat 
scurrilous  question  of  your '  Dear  Ger- 


man Reader':  'Why  am  I  writing?* 
You  say  that  you  write  because  you 
want  peace.  There  we  are!  Probably 
it  is  the  same  peace  mission  which 
caused  Great  Britain  to  strangle  a  de- 
fenseless people  at  Versailles,  to  op- 
press, rob  and  exploit  it  for  fourteen 
years. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  has  deprived 
us  of  our  warships  and  merchant  ma- 
rine, has  robbed  us  of  our  colonies  and 
has  tortured  and  humiliated  us  wher- 
ever possible.  Why,  my  fine  fellow, 
haven't  you  spoken  or  written  even 
once  in  favor  of  peace  and  understand- 
ing during  all  these  long  years?  Why 
haven't  you  directed  your  wrathful  at- 
tacks upon  your  own  British  states- 
men when  they  plunged  Germany, 
and  with  her  the  whole  of  Europe,  into 
the  gravest  catastrophe?  At  that  time 
you  were  serving  in  the  Imperial  Brit- 
ish Navy  or  in  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs.  You  probably 
liked  it  and  thought  it  was  right  to 
steal  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  *Dear  German  Reader,'  to  plunge 
our  people  into  inflation  and  depres- 
sion with  utter  hypocrisy  and  with 
unctuous  slogans  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Or  had  you  at  that  time  already 
cloaked  your  brutalities  in  a  mantle  of 
humanitarian  phrases? 


II 


You  write  that  you  know  what  war 
is  like.  The  Fuhrer  certainly  knows  it 
much  better  than  you,  for  he  did  not 
conduct  war  against  women  and  chil- 
dren, but  for  almost  four  years  lay  op- 
posite English  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 
That  is  why  he  has  made  sure  that 
you  and  your  British  gentlemen  can 
no  longer  attack  us  out  of  the  clear 
sky.  Did  Versailles  originate  with  us 
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or  with  you  ?  Did  the  Versailles  Treaty 
make  for  an  honorable  peace? 

No!  Until  this  very  day  England 
has  withheld  an  honorable  peace  from 
us.  Despite  your  solemn  promises  you 
took  away  our  colonies.  They  do  you 
no  good.  Your  country  is — as  many 
Englishmen  admit — incapable  of  uti- 
lizing them.  You  have  neither  the  men 
nor  even  the  inclination.  Nevertheless, 
you  are  not  returning  them  to  Ger- 
many. Why  not?  Because  in  your  lust 
for  power  you  do  not  merely  want  to 
withhold  an  honorable  peace  from 
Germany  and  also  because  you  want 
to  ruin  our  people. 

You  add  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est prospect  for  Great  Britain  to  make 
any  kind  of  concession  to  Germany 
until  confidence  in  Germany's  word  is 
restored.  You  completely  fail  to  grasp 
the  situation.  No  one  is  asking  you  for 
concessions!  Nobody  expects  them! 
We  do  not  demand  any  charity  of  you, 
only  our  rights.  We  do  not  stand  be- 
fore your  capitalist  democracies  as 
humble  petitioners.  If  our  just  claims 
are  rejected,  we  will  know  how  to  get 
our  rights.  And  let  there  be  no  sancti- 
monious wailing  that  Europe  is  falling 
from  one  crisis  into  the  other.  It  is 
your  employers  whose  fault  it  is,  Mr. 
Propaganda-mongerer. 


You  are  suddenly  concerned  about 
the  '  freedom '  of  the  Czechs.  You  are 
shedding  crocodile  tears  over  a  peo- 
ple to  whom  nothing  has  happened 
and  who  do  not  concern  you.  Yet  you 
remain  hard  and  untouched  in  the 
face  of  the  national  suflFering  of  other 
peoples,  tortured  and  oppressed  with 
brutal  force  by  England — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  unhappy  Arabs  in  Pales- 
tine. 

I  wonder  what  you  would  have  to 
say  if,  we,  in  Bohemia,  were  to  proceed 
like  you  in  Palestine?  We  don't,  for  we 
are  Germans  and  not  Englishmen. 

Finally,  you  expand  on  the  subject 
of  war.  You  may  laugh,  but  it  is  so 
just  the  same:  this  subject  is  hardly 
discussed  in  Germany  today.  The  so- 
called  'crisis  of  nerves*  exists  only 
among  you.  You  say  that  war  would 
have  to  be  brief,  a  Blitzkriegy  and  that 
even  our  experts  admit  it.  Whether 
there  will  be  war  or  not  depends  solely 
on  England.  What  course  it  will  take 
will  be  our  affair.  We  are  not  under  the 
impression  that  England's  chances  to 
win  such  a  war  are  so  excellent  just 
now.  You  may  not  know  it,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  German  people  arc 
determined  to  defend  their  national 
honor  and  existence  to  their  dying 
breath. 


Ordrt,  Pmrit 

*My  word!  He's  in  a  bad  temper.  He  must 
have  had  a  letter   from    King-Hall.  .  .  .' 


An  eminent  newspaper  owner  reviews 
the    line-up    of  London    newspapers. 


Lx)rds  of 

the  British  Press 


By  Lord  Camrose 

From  the  Dmily  TtUgrmpk  mU  Mrnning  P§ti 
London  Gmtcrracive  Daily 


1^.\RGELY  because  of  the  great 
ignorance  which  exists  in  the  public 
mind  oo  the  subject,  and  also  because 
ci  frequent  aUentions  of  anti-Semites 
that  many  of  the  London  newspapers 
art  in  the  hands  of  Jewish  interests,  I 
have  keen  induced  to  give  a  review  of 
die  ownership  of  Lonck>n  newspapers. 
So  great  is  the  interest  taken  generally 
tn  newspapers,  and  yet  so  sketchy  is 
die  knowledge  even  of  the  usually 
wdl4nfbrmed  as  to  the  identity  of 
their  owners  and  controllers,  that  I 
propose  to  say  something  on  the 
subtect. 

The  Timuj  is  owned  by  the  Times 
Publishing  G>mpany,  Ltd.  At  the 
tune  of  his  death  Lord  NorthdiflPe  was 
the  preponderating  proprietor,  with 
tile  Late  Sir  John  EUerman  and  the 
Walter  family  owning  substantial 
bfecks  of  shares.  After  Lord  North- 
cisfe's  death  his  shares  were  purchased 
by  the  Honorable  John  J.  Astor 
^Lord  Rothermere  being  the  under- 
bidder),  who  also  bought  the  Walter 


holding.  Members  of  the  latter  family 
reacquired  an  interest  by  purchasing 
the  EUerman  shares. 

It  is  understood  that  Major  Astor*s 
interest  cost  him  more  than  double  the 
total  nominal  value  of  the  shares  he 
holds  in  the  capital  expressed  above. 
The  Times  Publishing  G>mpany  is  a 
public  one  and  the  annual  accounts 
are  published.  The  last  circulation 
certincate  issued  showed  the  daily  sale 
of  the  Tima  to  be  204,491. 

I  had  been  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Sunday  Timts  since  191 5,  and,  encour- 
aged by  the  success  with  which  that 
taper  had  met,  was  anxious  to  try  my 
and  at  a  serious  London  daily.  Lord 
Bum  ham,  part  owner  of  the  London 
Daily  TeUfrapby  knew  of  this  from 
conversations  we  had  had,  and  he  de- 
cided to  approach  me.  The  negotia- 
tions resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
partnership  between  my  brother,  Lord 
kemsley.  Lord  lliffc  and  myself  to 
acquire  the  Daily  Teltgrapb. 
We  assumed  control  on  January  a. 
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1928,  the  editorial  control  entirely  in  Kemsley  and  Lord  IlifFe,  when  our 

my  hands.  The  net  daily  sales  were  partnership  was  dissolved  on  January 

found  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  i,  1937,  and  I  relinquished  my  posi- 

84,000.  The  price  of  the  paper  was  tion  of  chairman  and  editor-in-chief  of 

twopence  but,  in  common  with  the  Allied  Newspapers.  There  are  no  other 

Times  J  schoolmasters,  clergymen,  civil  shareholders  and  no  public  money  of 

servants  and  members  of  certain  other  any  kind.  The  capital  is  expressed  in 

professions  were  supplied  under  a  spe-  the  purely  nominal  sum  of  £240,000. 
cial  arrangement  with  news  agents  at  a 

penny.  II 

When  we  reverted  to  the  old  price  of 

one  penny  there  were  very  few  people  Outside  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 

indeed,  in  Fleet  Street  or  elsewhere.  Times  and  the  two  financial  and  one 

who  believed  that  it  was  possible  for  a  sporting  paper,  there  are  six  daily  and 

paper  of  the  character  of  the  Daily  three  evening  newspapers.  Two  of  the 

Telegraph  to  achieve  a  sale  of  anything  six  dailies  are  picture  or  tabloid  papers, 

approaching  the  present  figures  (763,-  the  Daily  Sketch  and  the  Daily  Mirror. 

000  daily) .  I  cannot  claim  to  have  been  The  remaining  four,  the  Daily  Express y 

such  an  optimist  myself.  Recently  the  the  Daily  Heraldy  the  Daily  Mail  and 

front  page  was  changed  so  as  to  carry  the  News-Chronicle — placing  them  in 

the  principal  news  of  the  day  instead  order  of  their  sales — are  what   arc 

of  the  announcements  of  births,  mar-  called  'popular'  journals.  I  will  deal 

riages  and  deaths  and  miscellaneous  with  each  of  them  in  turn, 

advertisements  which  had  appeared  Easily  the  largest  circulated  is  the 

there  for  many  years.  The  change  was  Daily  Express,  actively  and  personally 

dictated  solely  by  the  conviction  that  controlled  by  Lord  Beaverbrook.  For 

the  vital  news  of  each  day  should  be  a  very  short  time,  at  the  height  of 

immediately   available,   without   the  the  TariflF  Reform  controversy.  Lord 

paper  having  to  be  opened.  From  an  Beaverbrook  was  the  owner  of  the 

advertising  point  of  view  it  could  stim-  now  defunct  Globe.  He  disposed  of  that 

ulate  no  increase  in  revenue  and  no  interest  to  Mr.  Dudley  Etocker  before 

likely  decrease.  The  general  reception  acquiring,  in  1913,  his  first  holding  in 

was  one  of  warm  approval.  Some  old  the  Daily  Express. 

readers  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  Allied  with  the  Daily  Express j  and 

innovation.   That   we    expected— no  owned  by  the  same  company,  are  the 

decisive  change  in  an  old  friend  is  Sunday    Express    and    the    Evening 

universally    approved.    In    October,  Standard,  the  former  founded  by  Lord 

I937j  the  Daily  Telegraph  absorbed  Beaverbrook  in  December,  191 8,  and 

tht  Morning  Post.  the  latter  originally  acquired  by  him 

The  Daily  Telegraph  Limited  is  a  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Rothermerc 
private  company  in  which  the  whole  and  the  Daily  Mail  Trust  in  1923  from 
of  the  ordinary  capital  and  a  large  the  late  Sir  Edward  Hulton.  The  own- 
proportion  of  the  preference  shares  ing  company  is  a  public  one. 
belong  to  me  and  to  members  of  my  Nearest  in  sale  to  the  Daily  Express 
immediate  family.  The  remaining  comes  the  Socialist  newspaper,  the 
preference  shares  were  taken  by  Lord  Daily  Herald.  It  first  appeared  as  a 
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daily  newspaper  in  191 2  and  had  a 
precarious  existence,  sustained  at  great 
cost  by  Party  money,  until  it  was 
taken  over  in  1930  by  Odhams,  Ltd., 
the  printing  and  periodical  publishing 
firm.  Under  the  arrangement  Odhams 
took  51  per  cent  of  the  shares,  the  re- 
maining 49  per  cent  being  retained  in 
the  names  of  32  Trade  Union  officials 
as  trustees  of  the  Labour  Party.  Out 
of  the  nine  directors  five  are  nomi- 
nated by  Odhams  and  four  by  the 
Party.  The  present  representatives  of 
the  latter  are  Sir  Walter  Citrine,  Mr. 
A.  A.  Findlay,  Mr.  William  Kean  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Bevin. 

The  arrangement  gave  Odhams  full 
control  of  the  paper  except  in  regard 
to  its  political  policy.  Here  the  Party 
has  certain  rights  if  the  paper  should 
adopt  a  different  policy  from  that  of 
the  Party  itself.  In  that  event  an  ar- 
bitrator can  be  called  in.  Today  the 
Daily  Herald  has  a  circulation  of  over 
2,000,000  a  day,  an  achievement 
which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  abil- 
ity and  energy  of  the  chairman  of 
Odhams,  Ltd.,  Lord  Southwood. 

Except  for  its  political  contents, 
which  are  not  so  extensive  or  pro- 
nounced as  many  members  of  the 
Party  would  like  them  to  be,  the 
Daily  Herald  is  no  different  in  its 
treatment  of  news  and  the  doings  of 
the  world  from  its  more  plutocratic 
contemporaries.  The  owning  firm, 
Odhams,  Ltd.,  is  a  public  company 
which  has  many  publishing  interests, 
including  the  Sunday  paper,  the  Peo- 
ple. The  present  Sir  John  Ellerman  re- 
cently became  a  large  shareholder,  but 
his  investment  only  represents  about 
one-tenth  of  the  capital.  There  is  no 
one  shareholder  or  group  of  sharehold- 
ers who  own  a  control. 

Third  on  the  list  is  the  Daily  Mail. 


Founded  by  Lord  Northcliffe  in  1896, 
it  occupied  the  leading  place  among 
the  popular  dailies  for  many  years, 
both  in  sales  and  advertisement  reve- 
nue. Allied  with  it  are  the  Evening 
NewSy  the  largest  circulated  evening 
paper,  and  the  Sunday  Dispaich.  All 
three  are  the  property  of  Associated 
Newspapers,  Ltd.  Lord  Northcliffe 
owned  a  majority  interest  in  the  com- 
pany and  on  his  death  his  shares  were 
bought  by  his  brother.  Lord  Rother- 
mere.  The  latter  formed  a  company 
called  the  Daily  Mail  Trust,  to  which 
he  transferred  these  shares,  and  issued 
capital  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
debentures,  since  redeemed. 


Ill 


The  News-Cbronicle  is  an  amalgam 
of  the  Daily  News  and  the  Daily 
Chronicle.  The  latter  was  at  one  time 
the  property  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  party  fund,  and  had  a  circulation 
of  700,000  or  800,000.  The  fierce  com- 
petition of  gifts  and  insurance  indulged 
in  by  all  the  popular  papers  proved 
too  much  for  tne  Chronicle  and  it  was 
merged  with  the  Daily  News  in  1930. 
The  Daily  News  had  previously  swal- 
lowed two  other  Liberal  papers,  the 
Morning  Leader  and  the  fVesiminsier 
Gazette.  The  latter  was  transformed 
into  a  morning  paper  by  the  first  Lord 
Cowdray  after  an  existence  of  28 
years  as  an  evening  journal.  During 
the  whole  of  that  period  it  is  said  to 
have  made  a  profit  in  only  one  year. 

Famous  for  the  cartoons  of  F. 
Carruthers  Gould  and  the  able  front- 
page leaders  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender,  it 
was  anything  but  efficient  in  other  re- 
spects. As  a  morning  paper  it  achieved 
a  sale  of  something  like  jpofioo  a  day, 
based  almost  entirely  on  an  insurance 
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scheme.  Lord  Cowdray  and  his  heirs 
are  said  to  have  lost  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling  before 
refuge  was  found  in  the  arms  of  the 
Daily  News. 

The  NexvS'Cbronicle  is  owned  by  the 
Daily  News,  Ltd.  This  company  has  a 
capital  of  £563,185  in  2s  shares,  but 
the  actual  capital  involved  is,  of 
course,  many  times  that  amount. 

Of  the  1,935,000  shares,  990,000,  or 
more  than  50  per  cent,  are  owned  in 
the  names  of  Mr.  George  Cadbury  and 
others  as  trustees  for  a  family  trust.  A 
further  680,000  are  held  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cadbury  family.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  NewS'Cbronicle  is 
1,317,176,  and  nowadays  it  is  running 
the  Daily  Mail  hard  for  third  place. 
The  active  management  and  working 
control  are  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Walter 
Layton,  the  well-known  economist. 
Under  the  same  ownership  is  the  eve- 
ning StaVy  which  sells  502,639  and  oc- 
cupies second  place  in  the  list  of 
evening  sales. 

Of  the  two  picture  papers  the 
Daily  Sketch  is  owned  by  Allied  News- 
papers, Ltd.  It  was  founded  by  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Hulton,  and  has  a  week- 
end edition  in  the  Sunday  Graphic.  To 
the  same  company  also  belongs  the 
Sunday  Times. 

The  Sunday  RefereCy  which  has  been 
owned  for  a  number  of  years  by  Mr. 
Isidore  Ostrcr,  of  Gaumont  British 
Picture  Corporation,  has  been  amal- 
gamated with  the  Sunday  Chronicle. 
The  latter  is  a  paper  belonging  to 
Allied  Newspapers  and  published  in 
Manchester.  In  future  the  combined 
paper  will  also  be  issued  in  London. 
It  would  be  interesting,  by  the  way,  to 
know  how  many  hundred  thousand 
pounds  this  essay  in  newspaper  owner- 
ship has  cost  Mr,  Ostrer.  Lord  Kcms- 


ley  is  chairman  of  Allied  Newspapers, 
and  also  the  largest  shareholder. 
Through  his  own  holding,  and  that  of 
his  family,  he  virtually  owns  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  that  company  and 
exercises  sovereignty  over  one  London 
daily  and  three  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  Daily  Mirror  and  the  Sunday 
Pictorial  are  owned  by  separate  public 
companies.  The  two  papers  are  issued 
from  the  same  building,  and  the  boards 
of  directors  are  almost  identical.  Mr. 
John  Cowley  is  the  chairman  in  each 
case.  Both  papers  were  formerly  con- 
trolled by  Lord  Rothermere,  but  the 
latter  publicly  announced  in  March, 
1931,  that  he  had  entirely  severed  his 
connection  with  them,  and  no  longer 
owned  any  shares  in  either  company. 


Ill 


Of  the  Sunday  papers  not  allied  with . 
other  newspapers  there  is,  first,  the 
Observer^  owned  by  Viscount  Astor, 
who  is  a  brother  of  Major  Astor,  the 
principal  owner  of  the  Times.  There 
has  always  been  a  great  confusion  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  which  brother 
owned  which  paper.  Probably  when, 
as  political  prophets  tell  us  and  as  all 
Fleet  Street  hopes.  Major  Astor  as- 
sumes a  different  name,  this  confusion 
will  disappear.  The  Observer  was  once 
the  property  of  Lord  NorthclifFe,  and 
was  sold  by  him  to  Viscount  Astor's 
father.  Perhaps  the  name  most  promi- 
nently associated  with  the  paper  in  the 
public  mind  is  that  of  the  editor,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Garvin,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  one  of  the  most  prolific 
publicists  of  the  day. 

The  Sunday  News  of  the  JVorld  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  English  news- 
paper, daily  or  weekly  [approximately 
3,750,000].    Lord    Riddell    was    the 
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duurman  and  one  of  the  largest  share- 
bolders,  but  not,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  larsest.  Since  his  death  a 
public  issue  of  preference  shares  has 
been  made,  but  the  ordinary  capital  is 
MiU  pn%'ately  held,  mainly  by  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Colonel  Charles  J. 
Jackson,  the  great  authority  on  English 
silirer,  and  Sir  Emsley  Carr.  The  latter 
kas  been  the  editor  for  many  vears, 
and  still  holds  the  position  of  con- 
trol. 

The  remaining  Sunday  paper  is 
Reynplds  Sews^  which  became  the 
prupcity  of  the  cooperative  movement 
a  firv  years  ago. 

\%  for  the  allegations  of  Jewish 
ownership,  the  details  I  have  given 
dFcctively  dispose  of  them.  I  have 
been  asked  more  than  once  if  I  owned 
tbe  Dmily  Mail.  I  have  heard  stated  as 
a  fact  the  humorous  fiction  that  Lord 
Rochcfineie  owned  the  <9/4tr,  and  I 
have  also  been  told  on  many  occasions 
tiut  Ixmi  .\stor,  and  not  his  brother, 
owned  the  Timts. 

In   theae   days  of  acute   political 


tension  it  is  perhaps  advisable  that  the 
public  should  know  exactly  whose 
views  the  various  papers  are  express- 
ing. Although  not  all  the  proprietors 
and  controllers  I  have  named  are  what 
are  generally  called  working  journal- 
ists, they  are  in  each  case  personally 
responsible  for  the  policy  which  their 
respective  papers  aaopt  on  matters  of 
public  policy.  The  possible  exceptions 
are  the  two  Astor  brothers.  Major 
Astor  is  said  to  leave  the  control  of  the 
Times  in  the  hands  of  its  editor,  Mn 
Geoffrey  Dawson,  while,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  decided  inhibition  on 
temperance  matters  Lord  Astor  dele- 
ntes  to  Mr.  Garvin  the  responsibility 
for  the  views  and  policy  of  the  O^ 
server. 

To  sum  up,  in  London  there  are 
eight  daily,  three  evening,  and  ten 
Sundav  papers.  For  his  daily  informa- 
tion  the  reader  has  a  wide  choice. 
Actually  the  choice  is  not  so  wide  as 
it  seems,  for  the  eight  journals  divide 
themselves  sharply  into  two  or  three 
classes. 


Worm  for  Daddy 

An  expert  in  educational  psychology  went  out  from  England  to 
a  job  in  one  of  the  British  Dominions,  with  his  wife  and  enfmnt 
mrikU  of  a  small  daughter.  They  were  devotees  of  the  fuU- 
encouragement-of-personality  school,  no  frustrations.  At  break- 
fast one  morning  the  child  pushed  her  cereal  sway,  pettishly 
announcing  that  she  did  not  want  it  and  would  not  eat  any  of  that 
breakfast.  'Well,  dariing,  what  would  you  like?'  A  whimper: 
'I  want  a  worm.' 

Daddy,  running  true  to  form,  goes  into  the  garden,  brings 
in  a  fat  one,  and  lays  it  on  her  plate.  'There  you  are,  my  dear.' 

Indignant  sobs:  'But  I  want  it  cooked!'  It  is  sent  into  the 
kitchen,  rolled  in  batter,  cooked,  and  brought  back.  Sobs  again: 
'I  want  Daddy  to  have  half!' 

Daddy  divides  the  worm-pie,  pulls  himself  together,  and  man- 
aged to  get  his  portion  down. 

This  time  sobs  and  howls:  'But  that  was  the  part  /  wanted!' 
— New  Ststesmmn  mnd  Naiion^  London 


Some  facts  about  the  latest  dictator, 
and  Bolivia,  the  scene  of  his  activities. 


Dictatorship 
beyond  the  Andes 


By  William  Parker 


Nc 


llOT  many  of  continental  America's 
137,521,000  inhabitants  know  that 
Bolivia  is  the  third  largest  Republic  in 
South  America,  twice  the  size  of 
Texas,  or  that  this  Latin  American 
republic  laid  on  the  map  of  Europe, 
would  blanket  Spain,  France  and  Ger- 
many. Bolivia's  population  is  2,911,- 
283,  half  that  of  Texas,  and  while  lit- 
eracy in  Texas  is  almost  100  per  cent, 
in  Bolivia  83.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  is  unlettered,  according  to 
the  available  official  information. 

Bolivia  has  a  thirty-five-year-old 
Dictator-President,  German  Busch, 
who,  although  he  declares  he  knows 
nothing  about  politics,  has  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan 
each  hoping  to  be  favored  in  his  politi- 
cal capnces. 

The  lively  interest  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  in  Bolivia 
is  two-fold:  i.  If  Bolivia  tumbles  po- 
litically and  commercially  into  the  lap 
of  the  totalitarian  Axis,  other  South 
American  republics,  where  Nazism  is 
gaining,  may  go  tumbling  after;  2. 


Bolivia  could,  in  an  economic  pinch, 
get  from  Germany  and  its  friend  Ar- 
gentina, which  is  not  over  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  practically  every 
item  now  on  the  list  of  American  ex- 

Eorts  to  Bolivia.  The  United  States, 
owever,  must  continue  to  import 
from  Bolivia,  especially  tin.  Principal 
exports  to  Bolivia  from  the  United 
States  during  1938  were:  machinery 
and  vehicles,  valued  at  ^3,026,000 
(12,792,000  in  1937),  of  which  auto- 
mobiles, including  parts  and  acces- 
sories, represented  |886,ooo  (^1,192,- 
000  in  1937),  mining  and  quarrying 
machinery  ^492,000  (^589,000  in  1937) 
and  aircraft  ^254,000  ($258,000  in 
1937);  metals  and  other  manufactures 
$539,000  ($710,000  in  1937)  and  raw 
cotton,  3,600  bales,  at  $224,000  (4,000 
bales,  $321,000  in  1937.) 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull's 
special  interest  in  the  Republic  is  also 
felt  by  13,500  Americans  who,  in  con- 
trast to  a  majority  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  all  too  painfully  know  where 
Bolivia  is  located.  While  the  Boliv- 
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tan  Goveminent  owes  only  £838,^89 
(14,192^5)  CD  investors  in  other 
coofitricSt  it  owes  American  bond- 
holders  $96,1 26,160,  including  accrued 
inccrest  on  bonds  in  default  eight 
jrcars. 

The  American  debtors  have  set  up 
a  Bolivian  Bondholders  Protective 
Committee  with  some  of  the  foremost 
oien  of  the  United  Sutes  among  the 
committeemen,  but  negotiations  with 
Bolivia  have  reached  a  stalemate*  The 
American  bondholders  have  been  told 
ckat  tjfiocxfioo  of  their  money  is  now 
reprcacnted  by  a  railroad  which  starts 
nowhere  and  terminates  in  a  jungle 
because  Bolivian  politicians  who  built 
the  road  ran  out  of  money  before  the 
rails  reached  a  dty  in  either  direction. 

Although  it  doesn't  particularly 
concern  Mr.  Secretary  Hull  or  the  Bo- 
bnan  Bondholders  Protective  Com- 
mittee, every  taxpayer  who  has  felt 
die  financial  cost  of  social  progress  in 
die  United  States  will  be  interested  in 
Bohvia.  Youthful  President  Busch  has 
invested  heavily  in  social  progress 
even  tkouffh  his  country  is  deeply  in 
debt.  He  has  just  imported  two  ex- 
perts from  Switzerland,  George  Fried- 
lander  of  Geneva  University  and  Ru- 
dolpli  Pomeranz  of  Prague  University, 
to  asKmble  the  intricate  mechanism  of 
the  German  Busch  compulsory  insur- 
ance plan.  An  important  item  is  ma- 
tenuty  insurance  so  SeAora  Juan 
IHihlico  won't  have  to  worry,  as  many 
American  married  employed  women 
rnost^  about  the  family  budget  while 
awaiting  an  addition  to  the  family. 
Aiso»  there  is  to  be  accident,  incapac- 
ity, old  age  and  death  insurance;  and 
CDmpubory  tabor  for  every  man  be- 
tween 18  and  60.  Besides,  Busch  has 
wdered  'pre-military  instruction'  for 
al  bojrs  noro  12  to  18  years  and  aU 


girls  15  to  20  years.  This  he  has  named 
the  Bolivian  Civic  Youth.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  is  'cultural  conscription* 
of  university  students  to  institute 
elementary  education  for  the  coun- 
try's illiterates. 

II 

German  Busch  is  a  very  human  sort 
of  person,  married,  with  two  children. 
He  was  bom  March  3,  IQ04,  his 
father  a  German  doctor  in  the  prov- 
inces, his  mother  Inca-Spanish.  Like 
Cirdenas  of  Mexico,  he  speaks  only 
Spanish  and  has  never  been  outside 
his  own  country.  Busch  started  his 
career  from  an  obscure  lieutenancy. 
In  the  Bolivia-Paraguay  war  of  1932- 
35  he  rose  to  chief  of  the  General 
Staff  over  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
became  Bolivia's  political  dictator. 
With  the  army  back  of  him,  he  began 
makinff  and  unmaking  presidents. 

At  the  bar  of  the  Paris  hotel  in  La 
Paz,  some  of  the  things  you  hear 
about  him  are  these:  German  Busch 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  six 
outstanding  world  personalities  of  this 
epoch:  Mexico's  Cirdenas,  China's 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
Roosevelt,  and  Stalin;  he  is  a  worthy 
successor  of  Simon  Bolivar  who  freed 
South  America  from  the  Spanish;  he 
is  a  young  man  who  doesn't  know  his 
own  mind;  he  is  a  youth  who  has  been 
reading  excessively;  a  Fascist;  or  a 
Nazi. 

President  Busch  is  a  six-footer,  i8c 
pounds,  with  a  pompadour  of  darkisn 
nair,  dark  eyes,  and  an  earnest  long 
face. 

'If  my  Government  falls,'  he  says, 
'I  shall  feel  proud  that  it  will  have 
fallen  carrying  the  banner  of  Bolivian 
economic  freedom.  We  soldiers  know 
nothing  about  politics  or  procedure. 
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Wc  approach  all  matters  directly, 
without  circumspection.  That  is  why 
we  so  often  outrage  national  opinion. 
I  admit  we  make  mistakes.' 

One  of  the  'outrages' — to  the  per- 
son involved,  anyhow — was  that  when 
President  David  Toro  ('Bull')  came 
back  to  La  Paz  from  a  health  holiday 
early  in  1938,  he  found  German  Busch 
had  made  himself  constitutional  presi- 
dent. There  wasn't  anything  Seiior 
Toro  could  do  about  it  except  bellow 
privately,  for  German  Busch  had 
made  him  president  and  had  merely 
unmade  him  again. 

Busch  has  said  he  'knows  nothing 
about  politics,'  yet  after  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  had  been  quarreling  over  an 
indennite  boundary  line  ever  since 
Bolivar  freed  them  from  Spanish  rule 
in  1824,  and  Bolivia  was  disastrously 
defeated  in  the  1932-35  war,  Busch 
coaxed  Paraguay  into  a  closely  knit 
economic  union  which  has  made  them 
bosom  pals.  Busch's  ostensible  unfa- 
miliaritv  with  politics  also  demon- 
strated Itself  after  the  Gran  Chaco  war 
ended.  Coming  home  with  the  troops 
the  soldiers  argued  with  him:  *Why 
should  we  go  back  to  work  in  the  tin 
mines  for  a  dollar  a  week  when  you 
paid  us  ten  dollars  a  week  as  heroes? 
Mart  another  war.' 

So  Busch  had  50,000  civil  servants 
dismissed  and  put  an  equal  number  of 
ex-combatants  in  government  jobs. 
He  has  surrounded  himself  with  de- 
crees which  make  it  a  criminal  offence 
to  connive  to  take  over  the  presidency 
from  its  present  occupant. 


Ill 


IVesident  Busch's  great  task  is  to 
straiffhten  Bolivia's  finances  and  thus 
save  his  country  from  economic  chaos. 


His  first  step  in  this  direction  was  to 
make  himself  president.  Then,  after 
opening  the  national  treasury  for  a 
general  look  around  and  finding  more 
finger-marks  than  money,  he  assumed 
'totality  of  powers'  on  April  24, 1939. 

Next  he  directed  his  attention  to 
Bolivia's  mineral  resources  as  the 
principal  factor  in  rebuilding  his 
nation's  economy.  In  examining  re- 
ports, he  found  that  Bolivia's  mineral 
industry  is  the  chief  support  of  the 
bulk  of  the  country's  population  and 
constitutes  90  per  cent  ot  the  Bolivian 
exports,  tin  alone  accounting  for  66 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Bolivia 
is  the  world's  third  largest  producer 
of  that  metal. 

Then  Busch's  thoughts  turned  to  a 
certain  Don  Simon  I.  Patino  who 
started  life  as  a  peon  and  is  today  the 
'tin  king'  of  Bolivia,  owns  big  tin 
mines  in  the  Malay  States  and  lives  in 
regal  splendor  in  Paris.  The  Bolivian 
government  had  already  had  trouble 
with  Don  Patino,  who,  objecting  to 
heavy  taxes  on  his  production,  shut 
down  some  of  his  Bolivian  mines  with 
the  remark  that  he  could  get  all  the 
tin  he  wanted  from  his  Malay  deposits. 

After  mulling  this  over.  President 
Busch  on  July  16  of  this  year  promul- 
gated a  decree  with  teeth  in  it:  any  one 
directly  or  indirectly  interfering  in  the 
government's  control  of  the  mineral 
industry  would  be  considered  a  traitor 
and  punished  by  death.  The  decree 
established  the  government's  Mining 
Bank  as  the  sole  selling  agent  for 
Bolivia's  minerals.  Henceforth  the 
Bolivian  government  would  keep  all 
monies  received  and  the  mine  owners, 
including  Don  Patino,  would  be  paid 
in  bolivianos  at  the  'official'  rate  for 
their  ore.  The  joker  in  this  was  that 
for  one  American  dollar,  for  example. 
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conskkfubly  more  of  Bolivia's  bolivi- 
anos  cmn  be  bought  in  the  open,  so- 
called  'free'  market  and  at  the  'black 
bourse'  than  if  the  tame  dollar  was 
turned  in  for  bolivianos  at  the  govern- 
ment's Central  Bank. 

Don  Patino,  remaining  safe  in  Paris, 
benn  k>ng  distance  conferences. 

President  Busch's  control  of  Boliv- 
tm's  mineral  industry  had  one  immedi- 
ate repercussion: Germany,  Japan  and 
the  united  States  government  each 
kave  a  man  in  Bolivia  trying  to  buy 
Urge  quantities  of  tin  and  other 
minerals.  The  representative  of  the 
Laited  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  reported  as  having  made  a 
ccatadve  ottier  of  |ipoo,ooo  cash  in 
advance  for  tin.  The  Washington 
Government  is  actuated  by  two  mo- 
tives: on  is  one  of  the  items  on  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  list  of  'ten  necessi- 
ties' which  he  wants  to  have  the 
United  States  stock  for  war  emergency; 
and  the  United  States  desires  to 
correct  an  old  inconsistency  by  pur- 
chasing tin  dirtct  from  Bolivia.  By  one 
ci  those  quirks  of  .American  commerce 
and  industry,  .American  tin  buyers 
have  to  pay  freight  twice  on  Bolivian 
tin.  Bolivia  having  no  smelter,  the 
tm  ore  is  shipped  to  England  for 
smdting  and  then  re-exported  to  the 
United  States. 

One  slender  reed  on  which  .American 
holders  of  almost  $100,000,000  of 
Bolivia's  defaulted  bonds  are  leaning 
n  that  a  way  will  be  found  to  advance 
Bob  via  sufficient  monev  from  the 
Export- Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  which  to  build  a  smelter 
far,  undo*  the  Johnson  Act,  a  foreign 
fovcmmoit  with  unpaid  .American 
obligations  cannot  borrow  additional 
money  in  the  United  States.  The 
Bolivian  Bondholders  Protective  Com- 


mittee is  inclined  to  believe  that 
President  Busch  would  be  willing  to 
accept  some  of  his  country's  defaulted 
bonds  in  part  payment  for  tin. 


IV 


The  next  important  factor  in  Presi- 
dent Busch's  reconstruction  program 
is  oil.  On  March  13,  1937,  Bolivia 
canceled  oil  leases  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  valued  at 
1200,000,000.  Now  the  Bolivian  gov- 
ernment has  an  agreement  with  Para- 
guay and  Argentina  to  pipe-line  this 
oil  to  Argentinian  seaports  for  ship- 
ment overseas.  A  clause  in  the  agree- 
ment stipulates  that  if  the  oil  properties 
are  returned  to  Standard  Oil,  the 
agreement  is  nullified. 

Without  foundries  with  which  to 
make  pipe  and  no  heavy  industry 
plants  to  turn  out  oil-refinery  equip- 
ment, Bolivia  has  negotiated  a  credit 
with  Germany  to  supply  these  necessi- 
ties so  that  oil  can  be  pumped  to 
Argentina  for  foreign  countries. 

Several  facts  help  to  create  a  gkx>my 
picture  for  a  Fascist-conscious  ob- 
server: there  are  one  million  pure- 
blood  Germans  in  adjoining  Brazil, 
with  vast  estates,  and  Brazil  has  al- 
ready had  one  abortive  Nazi  revolt. 
Venezuela  oil  is  controlled  by  Ger- 
mans; in  the  .Argentine  are  100,000 
Germans;  the  trade  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  countries  of  South  America  is 
controlled  largely  by  Germans  on  a 
barter  basis;  as  recently  as  August  4 
of  this  year  Bolivia  entered  into  a 
barter  trade  agreement  with  the 
Reich,  following  which  Messrs.  R. 
Becker  of  the  German  Foreign  Minis- 
try and  H.  Koppelmann,  representa- 
tive of  the  German  .Ministry  of 
Economy,  went  on  to  Peru  to  negoti- 
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ate  a  similar  agreement;  Secretary  of  keep  from  starving,  Bolivia  must  have 
State  Hull  is  investigating  the  military  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  its  im- 
significance  of  a  reported  large  air-  ported  foodstuffs;  and  the  only  foreign 
base  concession  granted  Germany  by  exchange  worth  its  weight  in  paper 
Bolivia  in  exchange  for  munitions;  these  days  is  the  British  pound  sterling 
General  Franco  has  permitted  Ger-  and  the  American  dollar.  But  the 
many  to  set  up  a  submarine-base  in  more  Busch  is  courted  by  the  totali- 
the  Canary  Islands  which,  off  West  tarian  nations  with  their  oil-pipes, 
Africa,  could  be  very  annoying  to  munitions  of  war  and  ribbon  decora- 
South  Atlantic  shipping  and  trade  tions,  and  by  the  democracies  with 
entering  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  $1,000,000  or  more  cash  in  hand,  the 
further  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa  shyer  President  Busch  becomes.  Know- 
is  America's  unofficial  protectorate,  ing  *  nothing  about  politics,' President 
Liberia,  which  Hitler  is  said  to  covet  Busch  clearly  proved,  nevertheless, 
for  its  rubber  plantations  and  as  a  (on  May  17  of  this  year)  that  he  has  a 
strategic  military  outpost.  grasp  of  economic  realities.  In  a  radio 
So  tar  as  the  United  States  is  con-  address  which  reached  the  United 
cemed,  the  single  ray  of  sunshine  States,  he  remarked  that  Bolivia 
lighting  the  political  and  economic  would  be  friendly  with  all  nations  but 
scene  in  Bolivia  is  that  Bolivia  can't  would  be  'disposed  most  strongly  to 
eat  German  guns  and  wash  them  down  those  countries  whose  commerce  in- 
with  expropriated  Standard  oil.  To  terests  this  country's  economy.' 

What  Do  You  Fear? 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  'phobias,'  including  several  not  to 
be  found  in  any  dictionary: — 

Fear  of 
high  places  (looking  down) — Acrophobia 
wide  spaces — Agoraphobia 
pain — Algophobia 

thunder  and  lightning — Astrophobia 
confined  spaces — Claustrophobia 
sight  of  blood — Hematopbobia 
water — Hydrophobia 

speaking,  attempting  to  speak — Lalophobia 
dirt — Rupophobia 
dead  bodies — Necrophobia 
darkness,  night — Nyctophobia 
disease — Pathophobia 
sinning — Peccatophobia 
speaking  aloud — Phonophobia 
light — Photophobia 

eating,  repugnance  to  food — Sitophobia 
premature  burial — Taphophobia 
death — Thanatophobia 

— The  Natai  Mercury^  London 


While  persecution  resulting  from  the 
latest  hostilities  is  settling  over  Europe, 
a    new    Armageddon    draws    closer. 


Oppression 
Overseas 


I.  Exodus  in  Poland 

TramJattd  from  tkt  MV/r«^^,  Zurich  Independent  Weekly 

[HERE  are  several  hundred  farms  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  Polish  popula- 

m  Western  Poland  near  the  border  don  does  not  hide  its  feelings.  Re- 

which  have  been  suddenly  deserted  by  peatedly   Polish   nationals  have  ex- 

tliesr  German   occupants  overnight,  pressed  willingness  to  live  in  peace 

I^er«)ns  who  passed   these  deserted  with  the  German  minority,  but  for  all 

fmnnM  recently  have  found  the  doors  of  that  they  are  determined  to  destroy 

open,  fcxxl  still  upon  the  table,  clothes  that  minority  at  the  very  outset  of 

•till  m   the  doseu  —  suggesting  the  the  German  aggression  they  fear. 
premises  had  been  abandoned  hur-        The  flight  across  the  border  is  by  no 

nedly.  These  deserted  farms  are  svmp-  means  without  danger  because  people 

somack  of  the  situation  in  which  the  who  cross  illegally  may  expect  to  be 

German  minority  of  Poland  finds  it-  shot  at  from  both  sides  if  they  don*t 

•df  today.  For  months  various  Ger-  stop  when  challenged.  That  is  also 

mans  in  the  frontier  districts  of  Posen  known  to  those  immigrants  who  cross 

sad  Pommerellen  had  fled  back  into  in  the  other  direction  from  Germany 

tke  Rdch.  into  Poland.  The  latter,  of  course,  risk 

Who  drives  them  awav?  Only  fear,  their  lives  for  different  reasons.  Re- 

Tbe  official  attitude  of  the  Polish  au-  peatedly  the  Polish  papers  have  re- 

thontics  toward  the  German  minority  ported  in  the  past  few  months  that 

ts  unchanged.  Yet  the  attitude  of  the  German  soldiers  with  full  field  equip- 

l\>bfth  population  has  changed  fun-  ment  have  crossed  the  border.  Some- 

damentaUy.  Shocked  by  Hitler's  ag-  times   they   come   alone,   more   fre- 

gresaivc  intentions,  fearing  that  Ger-  quently  in  groups.  In  all  cases  they 

■Hui  imperialism  will  precipitate  war  gave  as  their  reason  for  desertion  the 

aad  remembering  also  the  rAle  which  unbearable  drill  and  the  bad  food  in 

die    German    minority    played    in  the  Reichswehr.  As  is  usual  in  such 
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cases,  the  Polish  military  authorities  make  plans  to  save  their  country, 
take  care  of  them.  Apart  from  these  Apart  from  the  emigration  of  hun- 
dcsertcrs  who  cross  the  frontier  at  the  dreds  of  obscure  people,  on  both  sides, 
regular  posts,  German  Jews  sometimes  there  is  the  emigration  of  prominent 
try  to  pet  into  Poland  through  the  individuals.  Thus,  there  appeared  re- 
woods,  when  found,  usually  they  are  cently  in  Warsaw  the  former  Czech 
in  a  friffhtful  condition.  One  case  dis-  General,  Leon  Prchala,  who  only  a 
cussed  in  the  press  concerned  a  Jew  few  months  ago  was  dictator  of  Car- 
who  died  in  a  Warsaw  hospital  after  patho-Russia;  he  is  reportedly  organ- 
walking  nine  nights.  He  had  eaten  izing  a  new  Czech  *  Foreign  L^on' 
nothing  during  this  period,  most  of  near  Cracow.  There  is  also  Wincenty 
which  he  had  spent  hiding  in  the  Witos,  the  leader  of  the  Polish  peas- 
woods  to  avoid  detection.  ants  who  had  lived  in  exile  in  Czecho- 
Migration  is  not  restricted  to  the  Slovakia  since  1933,  but  had  returned 
Polish-German  frontier.  There  is  il-  to  Poland  after  the  German  occupa- 
legal  transit  to  the  south  over  the  tion.  It  is  generally  known  that  the 
Polish  frontier  touching  the  German  Germans  made  advances  to  Witos, 
Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Mo-  who  is  extremely  popular  in  Poland, 
ravia  and  independent  Slovakia,  to  head  a  Polish  Government  after 
Many  Czechs  and  Slovaks  cross  over  Pilsudski's  downfall,  in  return  for 
in  this  region,  partly  to  get  away  far-reaching  pledges  to  the  Germans. 
fn>m  their  German  masters  or  to  fight  Witos,  recognizing  these  suggestions 
for  a  new  Czecho-Slovakia  from  out-  for  what  they  were — treason — ^passed 
side.  They  are  not  received  with  en-  them  on  to  the  Warsaw  Government, 
thuaiasm  by  the  Polish  authorities,  but  Nevertheless  he  was  subjected  to  a 
neither  are  they  turned  back.  Thanks  vociferous  mud-slinging  campaign  in  a 
to  financial  backing  from  private  part  of  the  Polish  press. 
British  sources,  organizations  have  Witos,  Prchala,  Vojta  Benes 
sprung  up  in  Kattowicze  and  Cracow  (brother  of  the  former  Czech  premier), 
tt>  care  for  the  Czech  and  Slovak  emi-  his  wife  and  the  many  hundreds  of 
grants  and  orepare  them  for  further  fleeing  Czechs,  Slovaks  and  Germans 
emigration*  It  is  significant  that  the  indicate  how  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Ciech  and  Slovak  emigrants  scarcely  More  than  ever  today  it  will  be  neces- 
rememhcr  their  former  political  dis-  sary  for  the  Polish  Government  and 
putes.  Ciech  Con\munists  and  Czech  the  population  to  preserve  thdr  equi- 
Fascista'  join  hands.  Together  with  librium  in  order  to  maintain  peace 
>*arious  other  political  groups,  they  within  and  without. 

IL  T^B  New  Spanish  Ij^quisitiok 

P^M  iW  khmAi^mf^  i;im»%Amm,  MMcK(»ttr  Ubcn4  Dvir 

JlfVKR  since  tW  envi  of  the  Grrat  IV^^^rs  and  the  exkaustioii  of  Russia 

War  tKe  c\ir»e  \^»   Kur\>|>e  has  hct^n  crrat^J   rexxUutions  which,  in  their 

it^tahatHMVik  TV  Jehrat  ol  the  Central  tun\,    |yvH)uced    counter-reTolutioiis. 


POLISH  CORRIDORS  ELSEWHERE 
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it  map  makes  dttcumioa  unnccciMfy;  but  ttncc  democratic  ttatctmen  rcfard  tiiis  at  a 
•tatc  of  alFairt,  they  hart  only  to  make  their  choice,  i.  Why  thoukl  Switaeriaad  lack 
pamtmnf  The  Swim  abo  need  access  to  the  tea;  and  that  could  be  easy  to  obtain.  Mr. 
«■!▼  say  Yca«  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  Saojak!  3.  The  poor  Irish — doo*t  they  have  a  daim  to 
m  cW  hSorth  Scaf  **Good  Old  Chamberlain**  shouU  understand  this  better  than  anybody! 
~  Scam  is  so  hage  that  one  shouU  really  grant  Canada  the  boon  of  a  coastline  00  the  Gulf  of 
of  fom  ^eat  predecessor  Wilson,  Mr.  Rooserdt!  Come  across!* 

TUB  ABOrm  CAPTIONS  IN  OlRAfAN  ACCOMPANIED  THE  MAP 
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Russia  not  only  went  through  the  in- 
ferno of  civil  war  but  has  subsequently 
suffered  from  the  split  between  old  and 
new  Bolsheviks.  The  Socialist  and 
Liberal  eras  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tions in  Central  Europe  have  been 
followed  by  the  curse  of  Fascism, 
Nazism,  and  other  forms  of  more  or 
less  open  dictatorship;  and  the  one 
common  denominator  in  these  various 
changes  is  the  inevitable  acts  of  re- 
taliation which  followed  the  change  of 
regimes. 

In  Spain,  of  course,  the  civil  war 
raged  for  two  and  a  half  years,  with 
devastating  results.  It  is  estimated 
that  well  over  1,000,000  people  were 
killed  on  the  battlefields  of  Spain; 
yet  the  total  victims  of  the  last  two 
and  a  half  years  must  amount  to  at 
least  1,500,000  people,  while  some 
estimates  of  the  total  number  killed 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  war — 
by  epidemics,  wounds,  or  by  acts  of 
retaliation — are  as  much  as  2,000,000, 
that  is,  almost  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 

Half  the  young  men  of  Spain  have 
undoubtedly  been  exterminated,  for 
most  of  the  men  who  fell  in  the  war 
were  of  military  age,  and  the  victims 
of  the  reprisals  were  also  mostly  from 
their  ranks.  Cruelty  during  the  war 
was  by  no  means  a  privilege  of  one 
side;  the  atrocities  committed  in  the 
Loyalist  camp  during  the  civil  war 
were  just  as  terrifying  as  on  the  Na- 
tionalist side.  But  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  Loyalists  will  be  heavily 
outweighed  by  the  present  persistent 
campaign  of  reprisals.  The  Spanish 
people  have  shown  themselves  of  a 
vindictive  disposition — except  for  the 
Russians  during  the  civil  war  no  na- 
tion has  shown  such  a  tendency  toward 
cruelty  as  have  the  Spaniards.  Even 


the  Nazi  atrocities  seem  to  be  'gentle' 
compared  with  the  methods  used  in 
Spain.  Perhaps  the  Moorish  and  Visi- 
goth blood  in  Spain  can  account  for 
this. 

II 

Even  a  short  journey  across  Spain 
gives  an  idea  of  the  enormous  number 
of  prisoners.  Transport  of  captive 
'Reds'  can  be  seen  everywhere.  The 
Government  makes  no  secret  of  these 
arrests  and  the  papers  in  Madrid,  Bar- 
celona, and  elsewhere  published  for 
several  weeks  long  lists  of  those  who 
had  been  captured  and  imprisoned 
for  some  offense  committed  during  the 
Loyalist  period.  Executions  are  still 
going  on  in  great  numbers. 

Probably  this  is  about  as  accurate  a 
scale  for  the  punishment  of  various 
offenses  as  it  is  possible  to  draw  up:  if 
a  former  Loyalist  officer  is  captured 
and  it  is  proved  that  he  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  'Red'  Army  he  is,  as 
a  rule,  put  against  a  wall  and  shot.  If 
an  officer  was  called  up  by  the  Loyal- 
ists for  service  and  obeyed,  but  was 
then  promoted,  he  comes  before  a  tri- 
bunal, and  may  be  shot  or  may  escape 
with  a  long  sentence  of  imprisonment. 
A  similar  fate  awaits  Army  conunis- 
sars,  political  commissars  and  party 
secretaries  who  are  denounced  by  Na- 
tionalists. It  is  estimated  that  10  per 
cent  of  Madrid's  population  has  been 
killed  through  retaliations  carried 
out  by  one  side  or  the  other.  This  fig- 
ure does  not  include  those  who  died 
fighting  or  from  hunger.  Any  militia- 
man wno  is  denounced  by  Nationalist 
sympathizers  is  liable  to  be  shot  or  put 
into  prison.  Executions  go  on  steadily. 
Military  tribunals  try  the  various 
cases  of  'murder'  (any  execution  un- 
der the  Republican  r^me  is  regarded 
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M  murder,  and  those  who  were  no  tried  country.  The  Army  remains  the 

■lofc  than  agents  for  carrying  out  sen-  only  real  authority  in  a  country  which 

fences  arc  now  liable  to  lose  their  is  otherwise  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

KiretJ*  Every  little  official  considers  himself 

Some   of  the   important   political  a  local '  boss/  and  the  authority  of  the 

tiiab  arc  of  particular  interest.  The  civil  Government  has  not  yet  been 

trial  of  SeSor  Julian  Besteiro,  a  former  esublished. 

professor  and  moderate  Socialist  leader        The  Army,  however,  has  kept  its 

vko  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  discipline.  At  present  there  are  still 

during  the  last  stage  of  the  Republican  almost  a  million  men  under  arms — 

rfgimcy  ended  with  a  sentence  of  thirty  the  heritage  of  the  civil  war.  Of  these 

faa%  hard  labor  for  the  unfortunate  600,000  belong  to  the  Regular  Army, 


1;  and  yet  SeBor  Besteiro  was  one     about    two    hundred    thousand    are 
of  the  most  moderate  of  the  moder-     trained  reserves,  and   two   hundred 


It  wiU  be  remembered  that  Bes-  thousand  are  auxiliaries.  One  hundred 
SBfo  was  head  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  thousand  Moors  were  sent  back  to 
Gwndl  in  the  National  Defense  Or-  Africa  in  May  and  June,  which  leaves 
^uuMMUom  which  was  constituted  un-  a  Regular  Army  of  half  a  million  in 
dcr  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Casado.  Spain  proper.  General  Franco  would 
This  GMindl  brought  about  the  over-  like  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  stand- 
throw  of  the  Negrin  Government  on  ingarmy  to  250,000  or  possibly  even  to 
March  <  of  this  year,  and  thus  has-  180,000.  But  this,  of  course,  cannot  be 
med  the  surrender  of  Madrid.  Bes-  done  at  once,  since  work  must  be  pro^ 
sesro  had  a  chance  to  leave  Madrid,  vided  before  the  men  can  be  demobi- 
but,  knowing  his  innocence,  he  stayed  lized.  Most  of  the  Falangists,  however, 
on.  He  counted  as  wrongly  on  the  have  alreadv  been  demobilized.  They 
WHCtcj  of  the  leaders  of  new  Spain  as  were  sent  back  to  civil  life  pardy 
Schttschnigg  counted  on  the  magna-  because  the  regular  officers  did  not 
unity  of  Hitler.  like  working  with  them  and  pardy 
These  reprisals  are  initiated  and  because  they  were  entrusted  with  the 
cvned  out  mosdy  bv  the  civil  Gov-  work  of  retaliation,  following  in  the 
cmment,  and  pardculariy  by  the  Fa-  footsteps  of  the  Blackshirts  in  Italy 
bagista.  The  Army  remains  akx>f,  and  the  Storm  Troops  in  Germany. 
eicepc  in  some  cases.  The  Spanish  General  Franco  has  retained  the 
Army  seems  for  the  time  being  the  Requetes,  numbering  probably  several 
only  source  of  strength  in  this  sadly  hundred  thousand,  in  the  Army. 

III.  To  All  Lxiyal  Czechs 

TriMJurf  from  a  Cicch  aicfil  k«iet  drcuUtad  ia  Bolicflu«  tad  Moravui 

lOL'R  true  Government  sends  you  hour  that  will  call  for  the  determined 

fratoiud    greetings;    it    wishes    you  readiness  of  all. 

somgth  in  unity,  and  it  demands  that  Have  no  more  to  do  with  the  oc- 

you  help  it  with  all  your  power  and  cupying    forces    than    is    absolutely 

(krm  and  unjrielding  until  the  necessary. 
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Always  call  our  countries  simply 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Honor  our 
flag,  our  coat-of-arms,  our  motto. 

Always  refer  to  the  aliens  politely 
by  their  names  without  titles — ^Herr 
Hitler,  Herr  Neurath,  and  so  on. 

Confine  the  activities  and  demon- 
strations imposed  on  you  (addresses, 
articles,  deputations,  flags)  to  the 
minimum;  carry  them  out  in  such  a 
way  that  everyone  can  see  that  the 
performance  is  under  duress. 

Carry  out  enforced  services,  sales  of 
goods,  supplies,  tax  payments  in  such 
a  way  that  the  national  strength  and 
mobilization  are  as  little  injured  by 
them  as  can  be  helped. 

Carry  out  quickly  and  reliably  a 
voluntary  census  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  including  the  ceded  terri- 
tory if  possible.  This  is  needed  before 
the  census  in  the  German  Reich,  be- 
fore a  new  imposture  begins  with  the 
German  colonization  in  the  expro- 
priated factories. 

In  your  dealings  with  the  Germans 
always  remember  that  for  the  present 
you  have  no  rights  and  no  freedom. 
Explain  to  fellow-citizens,  and  es- 
pecially to  children,  the  new  'laws,' 
which  one  day  will  be  a  historical 
curiosity.  But  never  give  any  pretext 
for  open  persecution. 

Act  as  if  you  simply  did  not  see  the 
Germans  and  their  parades  of  troops. 
Ignore  them.  Do  not  pay  them  the 
compliment  of  looking  at  them  and 
if  you  come  into  contact  with  them 
confine  yourself  to  a  dry  politeness. 

Take  unobserved  photographs  of 
everything  that  demonstrates  their 
lies.  Pictures  of  our  traitors  and  the 
curious  at  parades  are  desirable.  Col- 
lect proclamations,  pictures,  happen- 
ings, requisition  documents,  press  cut- 
tings and  the  current  humorous  sayings. 


Accumulate  these  docimients  in  a 
safe  place,  as  well  as  the  following:  a 
list  of  the  Germans,  their  home  ad- 
dresses, and  addresses  of  their  centers, 
offices,  record-rooms,  detachments, 
arms  depots,  stores,  car  parks,  air- 
craft, telephones  and  wireless  trans- 
mitters. 

Read  and  disseminate  encouraging 
and  helpful  literature.  Correct  the  ly- 
ing versions  of  history  and  politics,  re- 
call past  history,  the  many  assaults 
and  betrayals  our  neighbors  have 
committed  against  us,  only  to  leave  us 
in  the  end  after  their  inglorious  defeat 

In  clubs  and  associations,  try  to  get 
speakers  of  proved  loyalty  and  cour- 
age for  addresses  and  confidential  re- 
ports, on  the  pretext  of  giving  lectures 
on  health,  economic,  or  cultural  sub- 
jects. 

Arrange  popular  theatrical  per- 
formances, concerts,  social  gatherings, 
exhibitions,  excursions.  Make  use  even 
of  family  visits  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional unity. 

Maintain  by  all  possible  means 
confidential  contact  with  all  com- 
patriots, especially  in  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, and  as  far  as  possible  with  those 
abroad. 

Be  unimpassioned  and  careful  of  the 
truth.  Do  not  spread  unfounded 
rumors,  and  do  not  let  imagination 
run  away  with  you.  The  enemy  will 
spread  malicious  falsehoods:  nip  them 
in  the  bud. 

Carry  on  a  constant  whispering 
campaign  of  propaganda.  Get  hold  of 
foreign  newspapers,  listen  in  regularly 
to  the  foreign  broadcasts. 

Learn  Polish,  Yugoslav,  Russian, 
Rumanian,  the  languages  of  our  possi- 
ble allies. 

Learn  everything  that  is  necessary 
for  war,  for  defense  and  offense.  Take 
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cmre  of  jrour  health;  make  a  rule  of 
modesty,  endurance,  tact  and  readi- 
ness for  sacrifice*  Continue  military 
excfdses  unostentatiously.  Keep  shel- 
ters and  secret  rooms  in  readiness,  for 
Dfotection  a^nst  the  plunderers. 
Stock  iron  raaons,  instruments,  weap- 
ons, cars,  wireless,  loud-speakers,  street 
megaphones. 

Organize  delegates  for  every  street, 
sad  deputies  to  fill  their  place,  for 
suxihary  services  and  for  mutual  aid. 
Propagate  national  fertility  and  pro- 


mote large  families.  Stay  alert,  and  be 
ready  when  our  hour  strikes. 

Be  generous  toward  other  peoples. 
Remember  that  there  are  also  loyal 
and  decent  Slovaks,  though  they,  too, 
may  now  be  in  captivity.  The  Poles 
are  ripe  for  an  understanding  with  us; 
America,  England,  France,  Russia, 
aye,  even  Italy,  and  especially  Yugo- 
slavia, know  their  obligations  toward 
us.  Our  leaders — Zhizhka  and  M asa- 
ryk.  Our  motto — truth  prevails.  For 
a  free  Czecho-Slovakia ! 


IV.  The  Refugees — A  World  Problem 

By  GiNA  LoMSRoso 
TramJattd  from  Ordrt,  Paris  Liberal  Daily 


IHE  world  of  today  is  rank  with 
persecution.  Most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  with  a  few  democratic  excep- 
tions, arc  martyrizing  and  driving  out 
large  numbers  of  their  nationals,  sup- 
po^dly  for  various  racial,  religious  or 
political  reasons,  but  really  to  achieve 
s  sort  of  grisly  prestise.  The  unfortu- 
nate victims,  drawn  largely  from  the 
liberal  professions — editors,  doctors, 
icboUrs,  bankers,  artists  and  journal- 
ists—6nd  themselves  vigorously  re- 
pulsed at  the  frontiers  they  attempt  to 


THe  United  States  is  perhaps  the 
only  country  that  does  not  take  this 
micondstional  attitude  toward  the 
ercT-growing  number  of  refugees  (al- 
tliougli  its  immigration  quotas  are 
nil  as  rigid  as  they  were  before).  The 
reasons  advanced  to  justify  this  atti- 
tiKfe  have  b^n  told  so  often  that  they 
are  now  commonplaces:  the  refugees 
wiU  sap  national  resources,  increase 
ipioyment  and  the  ffrowing  in- 
of  the   Jews   will    bring   anti- 


Semitism  in  its  wake,  and  so  on,  ad 
nauseam. 

None  of  these  reasons,  however, 
stands  up  under  logical  analysis.  The 
problem  of  unemployment  is  one 
totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  refu- 
gees. The  economic  resources  of  na- 
tions, far  from  being  sapped,  have 
benefited  through  immigration.  As 
for  anti-Semitism,  it  is  a  phenomenon 
totally  unrelated  to  the  number  of 
Jews  a  country  admits.  The  root  of  the 
problem  as  a  whole  lies  in  the  terrible 
economic,  intellectual  and  moral  crisis 
that  has  gripped  Europe  and  which  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  indus- 
trial system,  with  its  extreme  mecha- 
nization and  protectionism.  The  crisis 
under  which  we  are  laboring,  and  of 
which  such  phenomena  as  unemploy- 
ment, anti-Semitism  and  alien-baiting 
are  a  part,  is  not  a  result  of  over- 
population or  difficulties  of  race  as- 
similation. It  is  due  largely  to  the 
inflexibility  of  labor,  to  the  rigidity  of 
markets  and  wages — in  short,  to  the 
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whole  vicious  system  of  protectionism 
that  benefits  a  minority  at  the  expense 
of  the  masses  and  prevents  production 
from  ever  being  adjusted  to  the  needs 
of  consumers.  Over-production,  de- 
pressions, persecutions  and  invasions 
will  not  cease  until  the  day  when  in- 
dustry will  be  broken  into  thousands 
of  small  units,  using  machines  under 
individual  control  and  capable  of  ac- 
curately suiting  supply  to  demand. 


II 


The  preceding  will  explain  why, 
when  the  emigrant  is  finally  admitted 
into  a  European  country  because  some 
charitable  organization  guarantees  his 
temporary  livelihood,  he  finds  written 
on  the  door  thrown  open  to  admit 
him,  'Here  you  can  live  on  charity; 
but  woe  unto  you  if  you  are  caught 
working,  which  for  you  is  the  greatest 
sin  of  all!'  A  few  more  sympathetic 
countries  tolerate  exception  to  this 
Draconian  law,  but  even  then  the 
working-permits  eventually  granted 
are  packed  with  restrictions.  That  is 
the  worst  course  that  could  be 
adopted.  A  refugee  is  the  best  judge  in 
the  world  of  how  he  can  make  himself 
most  useful  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption — and  certainly  how  he  can 
survive.  Until  a  few  months  ago,  for- 
eigners could  work  in  Italy  without 
much  difficulty;  doctors  from  abroad 
could  practise  their  profession  and 
foreign  artisans  and  agricultural  work- 
ers at  first  were  freely  hired  in  factory 
and  field.  But  these  fields  were  quickly 
overcrowded  in  Italy,  and  accordingly 
few  doctors  and  still  fewer  agricultural 
workers,  masons  and  carpenters  prof- 
ited by  the  liberal  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  foreign  bankers,  hotel 
managers,    editors,     librarians     and 


manufacturers  of  chemical  products 
and  confections — professions  in  which 
there  was  a  shortage  of  labor — mi- 
grated into  Italy  in  great  numbers.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  although 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  opened  their 
doors  wide  to  the  refugees — as  did 
The  Netherlands — they  proved  to  be 
only  a  temporary  stopping-place.  Op- 
portunities of  employment  have  been 
so  well  exploited  that  the  new  arrivals 
found  no  way  of  making  a  livelihood. 

I  remember  three  Jewish  refugees 
who  stopped  at  Switzerland:  a  banker, 
a  chemist  and  a  doctor,  all  of  whom 
had  money  and  connections  in  Swit- 
zerland. It  was  easy  for  them  to  obtain 
a  permit  to  stay,  a  stay,  however,  that 
proved  to  be  of  the  briefest.  The 
banker  went  to  Cuba  where  he  was 
able  to  establish  a  fountain-pen  fac- 
tory; the  chemist  departed  for  Bolivia 
where  he  made  medicinal  products 
and  perfumes,  while  the  doctor  opened 
a  sanatorium  in  Argentina.  Inevitably, 
if  permitted,  the  refugees  of  their  own 
accord  leave  the  countries  which  do 
not  offer  them  employment  and  go  to 
the  lands  where  they  can  best  utilize 
their  knowledge.  All  the  world's  refu- 
gees dream  of  going  to  the  United 
States  where  they  know  it  will  be 
infinitely  easier  for  them  to  profit  by 
their  experience  and  capabilities  than 
anywhere  else.  In  many  instances  they 
are  the  best  judges  of  that,  not  hostile 
and  uninformed  immigration  commis- 
sions and  boards. 

The  Draconian  laws  forbidding 
them  to  work  have  resulted  in  making 
these  unfortunates  a  burden  on  others 
and  in  depriving  both  the  countries 
that  have  driven  them  out  and  those 
who  have  refused  to  admit  them  of  the 
tremendous  wealth  which  they  could 
produce  and  which  they  do  produce  in 
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the  countries  that  accept  them.  Be- 
sides, they  will  soon  become  serious 
competitors  of  the  nations  where  they 
have  been  persecuted  and  those  to 
which  they  have  been  denied  entrance. 
It  should  be  obvious,  for  example, 
that  Bolivia  will  cease  to  buy  me- 
dicinal products  and  perfumes,  and 
Cuba  will  not  buy  fountain-pens  from 
Germany,  once  these  industries  are 
established  by  the  German  refugees. 
Buyers  will  prefer  the  home  products, 
if  only  because  they  will  be  cheaper. 


Ill 


One  of  the  most  generally  used 
arguments  against  admitting  refugees 
is  that  the  'general  wealth  will  be 
sapped.'  If  ever  there  was  an  absurd 
pretext,  this  is  it.  The  refugees,  no 
matter  how  poor,  are  consumers.  They 
pay  rent  for  rooms,  hotels,  houses. 
They  eat  food  produced  and  sold  in 
the  country;  they  read  books  and 
magazines;  they  go  to  see  the  shows; 
they  travel,  and  apply  to  hospitals, 
sanatoria,  schools  and  universities.  It 
is  claimed  that  they  use  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  country  which  admits 
them  and  thereby  exhaust  its  re- 
sources. 

This  is  not  true.  Many  of  the  refu- 
gees— even  those  refugees  who  escape 
dothesless  fix)m  their  persecutors — 
have  something  put  away  abroad. 
There  are  also  many  who  have  rela- 
tives capable  of  supporting  them. 
Those  who  have  no  money  nor  family 
abroad  apply  for  aid  to  refugee  or- 
ganizations which  are  for  the  most 
part  supported  by  American  funds. 
Nowhere  is  a  Jew  supported  by  a  non- 
Jewish  community.  There  is  always 
some  Jewish  organization  to  help  him. 
And  what  could  be  more  profitable 


than  'building-up'  the  refugees,  spir- 
itually and  physically,  who  are  poten- 
tial money-spenders? 

To  what  may  the  rapid  intellectual 
and  economic  growth  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States  within  the 
last  few  years  be  attributed?  Some  of 
it  to  the  influx  of  the  German,  Polish, 
Spanish  and  Italian  refugees  who  have 
fled  their  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nations  who  have  stripped  them 
bare  and  then  exiled  them  can  ascribe 
to  that  injustice  the  decrease  of  their 
wealth.  In  spite  of  all  the  unjust  con- 
fiscations, the  governments  and  the 
countries  are  poorer  than  ever.  That  is 
because  wealth,  as  well  as  culture  and 
prestige,  are  not  bound  to  a  country 
or  to  a  land,  but  rather  to  the  men  who 
represent  both.  The  human  machine  is 
the  most  ingenious  and  the  most 
powerful  that  ever  existed.  It  is  the 
only  one  capable  of  a  variegated  and 
supple  production,  of  creating  such  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  order. 

It  is  claimed  that  democratic  coun- 
tries, free  from  the  plague  of  anti- 
Semitism,  should  not  admit  too  many 
Jews  for  fear  of  creating  a  problem 
which  hitherto  they  have  not  had  to 
face.  This  error  is  the  extreme  in 
stupidity.  The  causes  of  anti-Semitism 
have  to  do  with  more  than  the  Jews 
themselves.  The  Jews  are  frantically 
searching  in  their  own  minds  and 
hearts  for  the  faults  that  have  bred 
anti-Semitism.  That  is  naive  of  them, 
for  they  are  merely  one  of  the  scape- 
goats on  whose  head  fall  all  the 
hatreds  that  governments  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  divert.  The  myth  of  anti- 
Semitism  exists  only  where  it  is  culti- 
vated and  kept  alive  by  constant 
propaganda.  Its  source  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  country  itself  and  not  in 
those  whom  it  is  cUsindined  to  admit. 


A  strange  brief  meeting  of  a  young 
author     and     her     favorite     critic. 


Number  16 


By  Elizabeth  Bowen 


LO  APPROACH  Medusa  Terrace 
by  its  east  comer,  on  a  first  visit  to  the 
Maximilian  Bewdons,  was  to  fancy 
oneself,  for  an  unnerving  minute,  the 
victim  of  a  hoax.  Maximilian's  only 
visitors,  nowadays,  were  of  the  type 
least  able  to  bear  this — idealistic, 
friendless,  new  from  the  provinces: 
accordingly,  unaware  of  the  slump  in 
him.  One  can  make  for  oneself  a  pretty 
picture  of  the  distinguished  writer's 
St-  John's  Wood  home — jasmine  out- 
side, objets  d'art  within.  Maximilian 
had  not,  in  fact,  been  distinguished 
for  fifteen  years.  But  the  last  circle 
from  the  splash  he  had  once  made 
faded  slowly — and  meanwhile  he  was 
able  to  make  a  living.  .  .  .  The  masks 
on  Medusa  Terrace  had  lost  their 
features,  the  pilasters  crumbled;  front 
doors  were  boarded  up. 

The  differing  fortunes  of  St.  John's 
Wood  house  property  give  that  uphill 
landscape  a  dreamlike  inconsistency. 
To  walk  there  is  to  have  a  crazy 
architectural  film,  with  no  music, 
reeled  past.  Every  comer  brings  you  to 


something  out  of  the  scheme — even 
without  a  touch  of  fever  on  you  (and 
Jane  Oates  had  more  than  a  touch  of 
fever)  some  starts  of  taste  or  fancy 
look  like  catastrophes.  Pale  tan  brick 
blocks  of  flats,  compressed  cities,  soar 
up  over  studios  all  trellis  and  vine. 
There  are  gashes  and  pitted  gardens 
where  villas  have  been  torn  down. 
Criss-cross  go  roads  of  dun  silent 
stucco,  frosted-glass  porches,  grills.  A 
perspective  gallops  downhill,  all  jade- 
and- whiteness  and  birdsong — but  you 
may  turn  off  into  a  bye-street  as  mean, 
faded  and  airless  as  any  in  Pimlico. 

Dotted  among  the  bosky  gothic  love 
nests  are  vita-glassed  mansions,  avid 
for  sun  and  money,  still  on  the  agents' 
lists.  Here,  a  once  bewitching  villa, 
now  scabrous,  awaits  the  knocker  for 
some  obscure  shame — next  door,  its 
twin  is  all  paintpots  and  whistling 
workmen,  being  dolled  up  again.  The 
straight  roads  string  all  tnis  on  an  old 
plan.  The  stranger  feels  abnormally 
keyed  up;  he  finds  himself  in  a  sort  of 
nightmare  of  whim. 
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Jane  Oates*  troubled  sensations 
were  heightened  by  fever:  she  had  a 
temperature,  had  only  got  up  this 
morning,  and  should  have  been  still 
in  bed.  But  today — now — she  was  to 
meet  Maximilian  Bewdon;  to  meet 
Maximilian  Bewdon  for  the  first  time: 
she  would  not  have  failed  if  she'd  had 
to  come  from  the  tomb. 

Not  only  influenza  but  hero  worship 
made  her  pulses  race.  His  letter,  with 
the  invitation  to  lunch,  had  been 
brought  to  her  the  first  day  she  was  ill, 
and  her  thought  then  had  been :  I  must 
go  if  I  die.  So  images  had  swum 
through  her  drowsy  days  and  made 
her  delirious  nights  ecstatic.  Here  she 
was,  on  her  way  to  Medusa  Terrace — 
too  eager,  she  had  got  off  the  bus  too 
soon.  Her  feet  were  lead,  her  spine 
ached,  her  head  sang,  glassily  clear. 

The  thaw  had  left  London  glisten- 
ing, supine,  sunny.  From  gardens  the 
snow,  swept  up  into  mounds,  had  not 
gone  yet.  Jane  had  come  on  buses 
from  Battersea  Park;  she  was  not  a 
Londoner;  she  had  not  been  up  here 
before.  Everything,  in  this  maze  of 
trees  and  doorways,  as  she  walked 
toward  Maximilian,  gave  her  its  mes- 
sage or  mystery.  The  sun  hurt  her  still 
rather  weak  eyes.  She  had  the  stolid, 
untroubled  beauty  of  a  mature  coun- 
try girl,  and  a  touch  of  old-fashioned 
style. 

II 

In  the  autumn,  about  three  months 
ago,  Jane's  book  had  been  published. 
It  was  a  naive  book,  but  sufliciently 
disconcerting,  and  new — too  new  to  go 
far  unless  it  should  happen  to  catch 
some  important  eye.  She  had  no 
friends  (in  London),  no  one  to  make 
a  splash.  So  the  publisher  gave  the 
book  an  agreeable  format,  a  vermilion 


cover  with  a  chalky  surface,  gave  one 
or  two  luncheons  for  Jane  (at  which 
she  could  not  speak)  and  hoped  for  a 
succis  (Testime.  Maximilian,  reviewing 
for  an  obscure  paper,  had  not  only 
'done'  the  book  but  had  made  a 
feature  of  it.  The  publisher  shrugged 
when  he  got  the  cutting  and  saw 
Maximilian's  name.  But  Jane's  cup 
was  full.  She  got  the  column  by  heart 
and,  for  days,  sang  a  Magnificat.  That 
he  should  have  written  this — and  that 
he  should  have  written  this!  Her 
liberation  into  this  sudden  book  could 
have  been  all:  but  now  she  was  truly 
crowned. 

She  wrote  Maximilian  a  humble  let- 
ter, confessing  the  hero  worship  of 
years.  Since  she  was  seventeen  (she 
was  now  thirty)  she  had  hardly  missed 
a  word  Maximilian  signed.  She  was 
deeply  feeling;  she  lived  alone  in  the 
country.  She  was  a  true  enough  artist 
to  have  false  taste — for  the  ignorant 
artist,  like  the  savage,  is  attracted  by 
what  is  glittering:  by  the  time  he 
learns  what  is  what,  some  virtue  is 
gone  already. 

Maximilian  Bewdon,  after  about  a 
week,  had  replied  to  Jane's  letter:  they 
started  to  correspond.  Though  her 
book  was  prose  she  wrote  poems  also, 
she  told  him,  but  she  was  shy  of  those. 
She  learned  that  he  was  married;  he 
asked  her  if  she  were  married;  she 
answered  that  she  had  never  been  in 
love.  Before  Christmas,  she  was  able 
to  write  and  tell  him  she  was  coming 
to  London,  to  share  a  flat  for  three 
months  with  a  friend  who  lived  in 
Battersea  Park.  When  she  got  to  Bat- 
tersea Park,  already  ill,  she  got  his 
letter,  bidding  her  bring  the  poems  to 
lunch. 

So  here  they  were,  in  a  folder  under 
her  arm.  She  was  not  nervous;  fever 
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floated  her,  or  distilled  her  out  of  her- 
self. But  when  she  turned  the  comer 
into  Medusa  Terrace,  Jane  Gates 
stopped — ^like  everyone  else.  She  in- 
stinctively put  her  hand  up,  then  took 
her  hand  from  her  eyes  to  see  the  same 
thing  again — that  north-facing  terrace 
of  cracked  stucco,  dank  in  its  own 
shadow,  semi-ruinous,  hollow,  full  of 
sealed-up  echoes.  Doors  nailed  up, 
windows  boarded  or  stony  with  grime. 
In  the  gardens,  the  snow  was  trodden 
black.  The  place  so  much  expected  an 
instant  doom,  one  felt  unsafe  standing 
near  it. 

'Am  I—?  Or  could  he  have—?' 
Jane  looked  up  at  the  numbers 
stuck  on  the  broken  fanlights.  Still  at 
the  I's  and  2's — he  had  said.  No.  i6. 
Plunging  into  the  shadow  with  a 
shiver — she  had  kept  to  the  sunny 
sides  of  the  roads — she  walked  the 
length  of  the  facade.  At  the  end  she 
dared  look  up:  the  last  house  was  No. 
1 6.  Through  less  dusty  panes  she  saw 
curtains  like  orange  ghosts.  A  shaft  of 
sun  struck  through  from  a  back  win- 
dow, through  a  bunch  of  balloons 
hung  in  an  arch.  This  one  end  house 
was  tacked,  living,  to  the  hulk  of  the 
terrace.  She  turned  up  the  steps  and 
rang. 

Ill 

When  she  had  rung  twice,  a  lady 
came  to  the  door,  knocking  back  a 
strand  of  gray  hair  from  her  eyes.  She 
eyed  Jane  and  eyed  the  folder  of 
poems.  *0h  dear — I  hope  you  are  not 
Miss  Gates?' 

'I 

'Gh  dear.  I  had  wired  to  put  you  off: 
you  did  not  seem  to  be  on  the  tele- 
phone. My  husband  has  been  ill  for 
several  days;  he's  just  up,  but  not  fit 
to  see  anyone.  He  only  remembered 


this  morning  that  you  were  coming,  or 
I  should  have — I  am  sorry.  Gh  dear.' 

At  these  words  Jane,  in  her  feverish 
weakness,  sweated:  she  saw  sweat  and 
a  flush  break  out  on  the  lady's  fore- 
head, and  Mrs.  Bewdon  put  up  a 
hand  and  said:  'We've  had  influenza.' 

'I've  had  it,  too.' 

*  It  seems  to  be  everywhere.' 

'I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get  your  tele- 
gram: I  started  early,  it  was  a  long 
^r  ay.  ... 

*  Nancy,'  said  a  voice  from  inside  a 
room,  *let  Miss  Gates  come  in.' 

So  Jane,  unable  to  say  anything 
further,  was  let  into  the  shabby  decent 
hall — an  oak  chest  with  letters  stamped 
for  posting,  prints  hung  on  the  paper 
seamed  with  damp,  a  humid  smell  of 
broth.  She  turned  through  a  door  to 
face  Maximilian,  who  stood  in  the 
archway,  underneath  the  bunch  of 
colored  balloons.  She  heard  the  roar  of 
two  antique  gasfires,  one  in  the  dark 
front  room,  one  in  the  sunny  back, 
and  saw  Maximilian's  figure  crucified 
on  the  sunshine  in  an  extravagance  of 
apology. 

*  What  must  you  think  ? '  he  said.  She 
stood  blind,  the  sun  in  her  eyes,  and 
could  not  think  anything.  There  was  a 
moment's  silence,  while  Jane  shifted 
the  folder,  pressing  it  with  the  thumb 
of  her  woollen  glove.  Then  he  said: 
'Thank  you  for  missing  the  telegram.' 

*  But  I  must  go.' 

'No,  you  mustn't  go.  There  is 
lunch.'  He  reached  out — the  act 
seemed  vague  and  belated,  like  an  act 
in  a  dream — and  shook  Jane's  hot,  dry 
hand  in  his  hotter  and  drier  han(L 
'Now  you're  here,'  he  said. 

'But  you're  ill.  .  .  .' 

'Still,  I'm  here,'  he  said,  with  an 
obstinate  frown.  They  sat  down  be- 
side each  other  on  the  sofa,  and  she 
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saw  his  exposed-looking  forehead,  the 
spectacles  through  which  he  sent, 
obliquely,  a  look  at  once  baited  and 
fiery,  the  short  hands  wasting  their 
force  in  uneasy  fleeting  nervous  touches 
on  things.  Maximilian  looked  about 
fifty;  he  looked  frustrated  and  spent. 
His  hair,  weak  as  fur,  flowed  back, 
and  he  wore  a  little  moustache.  He 
said,  with  an  accusing  smile:  'You 
thought  I  had  gone.' 

'Yes  I  did,  when  I  first  came  to  the 
terrace.' 

'That's  what  they  all  think — that 
lets  them  out,  don't  you  see.  They 
take  one  look  and  go  home.  "He'd 
gone,"  they  say  to  the  others.  Lots 
don't  start  at  all.  "We  don't  know 
where  he  is  now.  They've  pulled  down 
where  he  once  was.  There's  no  tracing 
him.  •  •  • 

'How  can  you?'  Jane  said  gently. 
Maximilian  repeated:  'It  lets  them 
out.  That's  my  tact.' 

Jane,  looking  apprehensively  around 
at  the  room,  said:  'But  some  day,  I 
suppose,  it  te;/// happen?' 

*Oh,  we'll  be  pulled  down  all  right,' 
said  Maximilian,  sweating,  pressing 
his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

*  If  the  idea  upsets  you.  .  •  .' 

Mrs.  Bewdon,  laying  the  front  room 
table,  said:  'The  idea  does  not  upset 
my  husband  at  all.  When  we  move,  he 
will  miss  it.  We  are  let  keep  this  house 
on  from  week  to  week:  when  the  men 
come,  they'll  begin  at  the  other  end. 
They  work  fast,  I  daresay,  and  it  will 
be  so  noisy.  So  then  we  shall  have  to 
think.  .  .  .' 

'I  am  so  sorry,'  said  Jane. 

*I  shan't  be  sorry,'  said  Mrs.  Bew- 
don. 'That  will  be  something  settled.' 
She  bent  to  straighten  a  fork.  'He — I 
— we  cannot  bear  to  decide.  .  .  .' 

Her  husband  said:   'One  decides 


quickly  enough  when  there  is  any 
question  of  desire.' 

'It's  so  long  since  the  last  of  our 
neighbors  left;  they  expected  some- 
thing to  happen,  but  nothing  has,  as 
you  see.  At  the  same  time,  it's  still  a 
shock  to  find  nobody  else.  It  is  not  as 
though  this  house  stood  by  itself. 
When  we  cannot  sleep,  or  when  we  are 
at  all  ill.  .  .  .  For  instance,  since  my 
husband  has  been  ill  he  keeps  hearing 
the  piano  next  door.  "Go  in,"  he  said 
to  me  yesterday,  "and  tell  her  how 
much  I  like  her  playing.  Ask  her  to 
go  on  playing — ."  Yes,  you  didy  Maxi- 
milian. But  No.  15  is  empty;  it's 
nailed  up;  there  is  a  crack  under  the 
balcony. ' 

She  looked  through  the  arch  at  her 
husband,  laughing,  not  altogether 
kindly. 

'The  house  suits  me,'  he  said.  'Are 
we  going  to  have  no  lunch?'  Mrs. 
Bewdon  picked  up  her  tray  and 
floundered  out  of  the  room. 

A  slight  steam  came  from  the  dishes. 
Jane  Oates  could  taste  nothing:  she 
scalded  her  mouth  with  the  broth, 
and  the  fish  pie  lay  on  her  tongue  like 
wadding.  The  Bewdons  put  up  an 
even  less  good  show.  She  no  longer 
heard  what  was  said,  or  heard  if  any- 
thing was  said:  before  the  end  of  lunch 
she  had  to  stop  and  rest  her  brow  on 
her  hands.  Maximilian  poured  himself 
out  a  glass  of  water.  The  sun  wheeled 
oflF  the  face  of  the  extinct  terrace  op- 
posite: reflections  no  longer  entered 
the  north  room.  Someone  left  the 
table,  and  when  Jane  raised  her  fore- 
head Maximilian  said:  'Nancy  has 
gone  to  make  the  coffee. ' 

'Oh,  it  will  be  too  hot.' 

Maximilian  agreed:  'This  is  the 
worst  time  of  day.' 

She  looked:   behind  his   and   her 
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figures  she  saw  bookshelves,  in  the  about  upstairs;  then  a  spring  creaked 
flat  fading  light.  She  looked  up,  at  the  in  her  bed  as  she  lay  down, 
cracks  across  the  ceiling  and  at  the  Maximilian  crossed  his  hands  over 
bunch  of  balloons — air  must  have  his  eyes;  Jane  undid  the  folder  of 
escaped  from  them,  for  they  were  al-  poems  and  sat  on  a  low  chair,  one  el- 
ready  flaccid  like  old  grapes.  'Why  are  bow  on  the  typewriting  table  so  that 
those  balloons  there?'  she  could  prop  her  cheek  on  her  hand. 

'A  man  peddled  them  up  and  down  The  wintry  sun  no  longer  afllicted 

the  terrace,  so  I  had  to  buy  them  all.'  them;  it  sent  rays  obliquely  across  the 

'That  was  kind.'  garden,  through  the  boughs  of  a  tree. 

'He  held  me  responsible.'   Maxi-  Jane   did   not   know   she   knew  her 

milian   hitched  one  elbow  over  the  poems  by  heart,  but  now  she  heard 

back  of  his  chair;  he  turned  away  from  herself  speak  them  as  though  she  were 

Jane  with  a  quick,  rather  frenzied  hypnotized.  It  frightened  her  not  to 

movement.  know  what  was  coming  next — and  she 

'Mr.  Bewdon,  I  ought  not  to  make  felt  something  mounting  up  round  her 

you  talk.'  in  the  dusk,  was  again  frightened,  did 

'We  shan't  meet  again  like  this —  not  know  where  it  came  from.  When- 

for  the  first  time.  We  shan't  meet  ever  she  stopped,  the  outdoor  silence 

again  when  we  don't  know  what  we  pressed  as  close  as  suspense:  you  had 

are  saying.'  the  sensation  of  a  great  instrument  out 

Birds   and   waterfalls   sounded   in  there  in  London,  unstruck. 

Jane's  head,  so  that  when  Mrs.  Bew-  Jane  kept  her  eyes  down  as  though 

don  brought  in  the  tray  of  coffee  and  she  were  reading,  but  when  she  paused 

poured   out,    talking,   Jane   sat   not  she  looked  toward  Maximilian — ^at  his 

listening   but   smiling.    'Maximilian,  face  pitched  up  unkindly  by  the  end 

you're  not  drinking  your  coffee.  It's  no  of  the  sofa,  and  at  his  eye-bandage  of 

use  to  sit  twisting  around  from  the  knotted  hands.  All  at  once  he  said: 

light.  Miss  Gates  will  excuse  you:  you  'Stop.' 

must  go  and  lie  down.'  She  broke  off  a  line. 

'Miss  Gates  must  stay  with  me,  to  'You're  so  beautiful.' 

read  her  poems. '  '  But   your  hands   are  over   your 

'Well,  you  may  read.  Miss  Gates,  eyes.' 

but  he  must  not  say  anything.  When  '  I  remember  you — coming  in  and 

he  goes  to  sleep,  creep  away,  if  you  standing  there  in  the  sun.  So  ill,  when 

don't  mind.  I'm  going  up  to  lie  down  I  am  so  ill.  You  might  be  a  lovely 

in  my  own  room.  It  will  do  me  good.'  neighbor.  You  played  the  piano  yester- 
day.' 

IV  '  I  was  ill  yesterday.' 

'Then  you  did  play  the  piano.  .  .  . 

Maximilian  went  through  the  arch  Come  over  here,  Jane.' 

and  lay  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  back  Jane  dropped  the  poems  and  knelt 

room:  Mrs.  Bewdon  tucked  a  rug  over  by  the  sofa.  Maximilian  uncovered 

his  feet,  and  soon  the  gasfire  drew  a  his  eyes — after  a  moment  he  caught  at 

scorched  smell  from  the  rug.  For  some  her  two  wrists  and  held  them  so  that 

time  one  heard  Mrs.  Bewdon  walking  her  fingers  were  pressed  to  his  temples. 
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*  Fever  and  pain/  he  said.  *You  make 
me  hear  the  piano.  What  do  you 
hear?' 

*A  waterfall  in  my  head.'  She  felt 
her  pulse  jumping  inside  his  grip  and 
said:  *  We  are  making  each  other  iller.* 
He  had  shut  his  eyes;  she  looked  at  his 
face  and  said:  *I  wish  I  had  cool 
hands.  * 

*  If  you  had  cool  hands  you  would  go 
away.  I  shall  lose  you  when  you  are 
well.'  Pressing  her  fingers  closer  to  his 
temples  he  said:  'All  this  will  be  gone 
— where  we  are — not  a  rack  left. 
There'll  be  no  "here"  left — how  can 
you  come  back?'  Then  he  let  go  her 
wrists  roughly. '  But  I  don't  want  you 
to  come  again'. 

*Why?' 

*  You'd  soon  see  why.' 

*  But  my  poems.  .  .  .' 

'Take  them  away.  Burn  them. 
You'll  only  lose  your  way.' 

*Are  you  lost?' 

*Yes,  I'm  lost.  You  don't  under- 
stand yet.  We  only  know  when  we're 
ill — the  piano  inside  my  head,  the 
waterfall  inside  yours.  My  image  of 
you,  that  neighborly  image.  Eternity 
is  inside  us — it's  a  secret  that  we  must 
never,  never,  never  try  to  betray.  Look 
where  just  time  has  brought  me;  look 
at  where  it's  left  me.  When  you  make 
friends,  don't  talk  about  me.' 

'You  praised  my  book,'  she  said 
wildly,  starting  up. 

'  I've  still  got  to  live.  How  could  I 
write  in  a  paper  "She  should  have 
burned  her  hands  off  before  she 
wrote?"' 

*Are  we  not  to  believe  in  each 
other?' 

*Come  back  here;  put  your  head  be- 
side me.'  Maximilian  rolled  his  head 
sideways  on  the  end  of  the  sofa,  and, 
sitting  back  on  her  heels  on  the  ground 


beside  him,  Jane  laid  her  head  where 
he  had  made  room.  Maximilian's 
voice  went  drowsy;  his  eyes  closed. 
*You  sweet  neighbor,'  he  said.  'You 
sweet  distempered  friend.' 

'But Shakespeare.  .  .  .' 

'Go  to  sleep,  Jane,  never  mind,  go 
to  sleep.' 

Mrs.  Bewdon  woke  and  came  down 
to  make  tea.  She  fumbled  her  way  to 
the  kitchen,  where  she  put  on  the 
kettle,  then  into  the  back  room,  where 
she  turned  the  light  on  and  saw  Jane 
and  Bewdon  asleep  with  their  fore- 
heads together:  he  lying,  she  kneeling 
twisted  beside  the  sofa.  They  looked 
like  a  suicide  pact.  The  room  smelled 
of  the  scorching  of  Bewdon's  rug. 
Mrs.  Bewdon,  when  she  had  drawn 
the  curtains,  stooped  and  gave  Jane's 
shoulder  a  light  pat.  'Teatime,'  she 
said. 

Jane  opened  her  eyes,  and  Mrs. 
Bewdon  gave  her  a  hand  up.  Maxi- 
milian went  on  breathing  sterto- 
rously. 

'I  ought  to  go.' 

*0h,  I  should  have  something  hot 
first.  You  don't  look  really  fit  to  be 
out  at  all.  He'll  sleep  on,'  she  said, 
without  a  glance  at  the  sofa,  'so  you 
can  slip  away  just  when  you  like.' 

The  two  women,  at  tea  in  the  front 
room,  talked  low,  so  as  not  to  wake 
Maximilian.  They  did  not  want  to 
wake  him  for  their  peace'  sake.  Jane 
learned,  from  the  way  Mrs.  Bewdon 
spoke  of  her  husband,  that  she  felt  a 
dogged,  loyal,  unsmiling,  unloving 
pity  for  him.  Mrs.  Bewdon's  demoral- 
ized manner  seemed  to  come  from  her 
opinion  that  she  did  not  live  with  a 
real  man.  She  must  have  married 
during  some  delusion  of  youth. 

Mrs.  Bewdon's  kindness  to  Jane 
was  profoundly  chagrining. 
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Mrs.  Bewdon  said:  'It's  been  kind  Mrs.  Bewdon,  running  back  for  the 

of  you  to  have  come.  Such  a  long  way  folder.  *  I  expect  they  are  good.* 

— I  hope  it  has  been  worth  while.  I'm  Jane  heard  Bewdon,  the  other  side 

sorry  my  husband  was  not  more  him-  of  the  archway,  turn  over  and  exclaim 

self,  but  you  know  what  influenza  is.  something  in  his  sleep — one  of  those 

He's  always  interested  in  young  writ-  sleeping   protests.    Running   quickly 

ers,  though  I'm  afraid  he's  inclined  away  from  his  helplessness,  she  fol- 

to  discourage  them.  He  likes  to  say  to  lowed  Mrs.  Bewdon  into  the  hall.  The 

them  "Don't  write.*"  hall  door,  opened  by  Mrs.  Bewdon, 

'Do  they  mind?'  showed  cracked  steps  dropping  into 

'They  think  it  is  just  his  fun,'  said  the  dark.  'You  must  walk  past  some 

Mrs.  Bewdon,  looking  around  for  the  day,'  said  Mrs.  Bewdon,  '  and  see  if 

sugar.  'Or  else  they  think  he's  jealous,  we  are  still  here.' 

But  he  does  really  take  an  interest  in  The  terrace  gave  out  a  hundred 

them.  He's  disappointed  they  don't  hollow  echoes  and,  as  the  door  shut, 

come  back.'  just  perceptibly  shook.  The  lamplight 

Jane  tried  to  feel  sorry  for  the  sleep-  picked  out  its  sad  face.  Not  a  step  but 

ing  man.  She  still  felt  herself  closely  Jane's  on  the  pavement;  not  a  note 

bound  to  him — he  had  done  no  more  from  the  piano.  They  stared  at  Jane 

than  hold  her  wrists,  but  she  was  a  girl  when  she  got  into  the  bus.  ...  On 

who  had  never  been  touched.  Now,  the  the   Battersea   Park   hall   table   she 

indifference  in  Mrs.  Bewdon's  voice,  found  the  telegram:  she  pushed  away 

and  her  half-understanding,  brought  her  poems  behind  her  bureau,  but 

everything  low.  He  has  lost  me,  too,  took  the  telegram  to  her  cold  bed. 

she  thought.  I  shall  be  unhappy  when  Through  the  night,  she  kept  starting 

I  am  well  again.  up,  switching  her  lamp  on;  she  re-read 

'Oh,  must  you  be  going?'  said  Mrs.  'Should  not  see  anyone.'  In  the  daric 
Bewdon.  'Perhaps  you  are  right,  again  she  heard  Bewdon's  voice  saying 
though:  your  eyes  look  rather  ill.  'Sleep.  .  .  .' Her  pillow  sounded  hoi- 
Shall  I  ring  up  a  taxi  ? '  low  with  notes  and  knockings,  notes 

'No,  thank  you;  I  can't  afford  one.'  and  knockings  you  hear  in  condemned 

'Don't   forget   your   poems,'   said  rooms. 
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The  Man  Behind  the  Bombs 

By  C.  A.  Lyon 
From  the  Sunday  Express^  London  Independent  G)n8ervative  Weekly 

[Russelly  on  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  the  King  and^ueen  at  Winds  or j  whence 
they  entered  the  United  States y  was  arrested  by  the  Federal  authorities j  acting 
on  orders  of  Scotland  Tardy  which  explained  that  the  British  Home  Office 
wished  to  extradite  him.  The  resulting  outcry  by  Irish-Americans  was  so 
greaty  in  and  out  of  Congress y  that  nine  days  later  he  was  releasedy  after  his 
freedom  was  demanded  by  Representative  James  P.  McGranery  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Editors] 

LHIS  is  the  story  of  Sean  Russell,  the  creator  and  controller  of  the 
Irish  terrorist  movement. 

He  is  the  chief  terrorist  of  our  day.  When  a  bomb  goes  off — whether  it 
be  at  Harlesden,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Victoria,  St.  Helens,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  Leeds  or  King's  Cross — it  is  the  bomb  of  Sean  Russell.  Sean 
Russell  collects  the  funds,  gets  the  explosives,  chooses  and  drills  the  men, 
picks  out  the  spots  where  the  bombs  are  placed  and  pays  the  bomb 
carriers. 

Sean  Russell,  aged  about  fifty,  is  chief  of  staff  of  an  army  of  10,000 
Irish  terrorists.  Picture  him:  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height;  gray 
eyes,  in  a  face  that  is  very  set  and  has  a  jutting  chin.  Above  the  fanatical 
face  sprouts  fluflfy,  upstanding  red  hair.  The  hair  has  deserted  his  tem- 
ples. He  is  broad-shouldered  and  stocky  and  respectably  dressed. 

He  is  grim,  silent  and  ruthless,  and  harsh  to  his  subordinates.  Irish 
people  who  knew  him  had  their  best  laugh  for  years  when  an  American 

Eaper  recently  called  Sean  *  a  quiet,  cultured  scholar.'  For  he  is  anything 
ut  that.  He  speaks  in  an  uneducated  way  with  a  strong  Irish  brogue. 
Nor  has  much  orating  made  him  a  good  orator;  he  gets  too  excited  and 
bellows.  Like  Hitler,  he  is  a  non-smoker.  Like  Mussolini — and  I  claim 
nothing  more  than  coincidence  in  these  particulars — he  loves  to  drive  at 
desperate  speeds.  His  red  sports  car  is  fairly  well  known  in  Dublin. 

Sean  Russell  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Church 
has  called  his  movement  'sinful  and  irreligious.' 

He  is  one  of  three  brothers,  Patrick,  Joseph  and  Sean,  or  as  we  should 
say  in  England,  'John.'  In  such  periods  as  he  is  not  in  hiding,  Sean  lives 
with  his  two  brothers  in  North  Strand  Road,  Dublin.  This  is  in  a  work- 
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ing-class  district,  a  fifteen-minute  bus  ride  from  the  center  of  the  city. 
Sean's  two  brothers  have  the  small  joinery  business  called  P.  and  J. 
Russell,  Ltd.  They  make  spades,  white-wood  articles,  and  the  like. 

One  house  in  which  Sean  Russell  lived  had  a  curious  bathroom.  The 
mirror  in  it  swung  upward  if  you  gave  it  a  lift.  It  was  then  seen  to  be 
hinged.  A  trap  behind  it  led  into  another  room  which,  though  it  had  a 
window,  had  no  door.  These  interesting  particulars  were  once  given  in 
court. 

When  I  set  out  to  study  Sean  Russell,  I  wanted  to  know  how  he 
gained  the  experience,  the  contacts,  the  prestige  that  enable  him  to 
collect  and  direct  his  battalions  of  desperate  men.  Sean  Russell  has  been 
all  that  he  asks  his  men  to  be.  He  has  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  terrorism 
behind  him. 

He  was  a  section  leader  before  the  191 6  rising  in  Dublin  and  was 
promoted  to  company  commander.  His  company  was  soon  known  before 
all  for  its  'efficiency.*  Made  vice-commander  of  Dublin  in  19 18,  he  com- 
manded 1,300  to  1,500  men  soon  after  he  was  thirty.  In  1920  he  became 
'director  of  munitions.'  This  experience  is  significant,  for  he  established 
twelve  munition  shops,  each  with  twelve  men,  under  the  very  noses  of 
the  British. 

In  1 92 1  he  made  history.  It  was  Sean  Russell — few  know  it — ^who 
blew  up  the  Dublin  Custom  House  at  North  Wall.  It  blazed  two  days, 
and  historically  it  is  comparable  with  the  Reichstag  fire.  After  the  settle- 
ment this  daring  terrorist  was  one  of  the  few  who  evaded  imprisonment. 

Between  1928  and  1934  Dublin  people  had  the  curious  spectacle  of 
him  running  a  market  garden  on  the  north  side  of  Dublin.  His  lettuces 
and  tomatoes  were  on  sale  locally.  Although  he  had  studied  to  be  an 
engineer  at  the  National  University  in  Dublin,  his  bit  of  market  garden- 
ing appears  to  be  the  only  ordinary  work  Sean  Russell  has  ever  done  in 
his  lite. 

During  this  time,  in  1932,  a  big  event  in  his  life  occurred.  De  Valera 
had  come  to  power.  Sean  Russell  went  to  see  him.  He  asked  him  two 
questions: — 

'Will  you  guarantee  to  declare  an  Irish  republic? 

'Will  you  make  the  old  organization  into  the  regular  army  of  the 
Republic?' 

De  Valera  turned  him  down  on  both  questions — and  Sean  Russell 
decided  to  plan  the  rebirth  of  the  terrorist  movement.  That  was  the  real 
germ  of  the  present  bomb  campaign. 

It  did  not  come  for  a  time.  The  year  1937  passed,  and  many  of  the  old 
leaders,  who  had  received  varying  sentences  since  de  Valera  came  to 
power,  came  out  of  prison  witnout  anything  happening.  The  released 
men  had  become  dispirited  in  prison.  Some  of  them  lost  their  health. 
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There  were  two  factions  in  the  Irish  terrorist  movement,  the  moder- 
ates and  the  extremists.  Sean  Russell  utterly  despised  the  moderates. 
Eighteen  months  ago,  he  and  a  bodyguard  of  twelve  men  with  drawn 
guns  forced  their  way  into  the  general  council  of  the  movement  and  sat 
down  in  the  front  row. 

Sean  Russell  made  a  speech  under  the  cover  of  the  guns,  and  the 
moderates  *  decided'  to  resign  and  leave  him  in  control. 

Sean  Russell  and  his  gunmen  then  went  out — backward.  So  Sean 
Russell,  the  tough  man,  became  the  new  head. 

Then  suddenly  six  months  ago  Dublin  woke  up  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  found  the  city  plastered  with  posters  on  every  other  lamppost 
and  boarding. 

The  posters  announced  that  Irish  terrorism  was  to  be  reborn. 

The  signatories  were  a  surprise.  Of  six  names  only  two,  those  of  Sean 
Russell  and  George  Plunkett  were  *oId'  Terrorists.  The  rest  were  nonen- 
tities. One  of  the  other  signatories  was  Fleming,  the  'secretary'  who 
wrote  to  Lord  Halifax. 

Fleming  is  rather  interesting.  He  is  a  mental  hospital  attendant  at 
Killamey.  When  the  movement  was  reborn  he  went  on  *sick  leave'  and 
presented  a  medical  certificate.  He  is  still  *on  leave.' 

In  the  new  campaign  Sean  Russell  had  under  his  control  forces 
which  had  been  trained  for  months  beforehand.  They  are  believed  to  be 
distributed  as  follows:  Eire,  1,500;  Northern  Ireland  5,000;  England 
and  Scotland,  3,000,  including  300-400  'activists'  or  bomb  carriers. 

The  members  of  the  movement  are  believed  to  have  been  trained  and 
drilled  in  the  mountains  around  Dublin  and  in  certain  halls  situated  in 
poky  back  streets  of  Dublin  itself. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  campaign  was  well  launched  and  the 
publicity  of  it  had  gone  all  over  the  world,  Sean  Russell  went  to  America. 
He  went  in  his  own  name.  He  had  a  valid  passport,  with  a  visa  from  the 
United  States  Consulate  in  Dublin,  and  he  traveled  in  the  same  ship  as 
one  of  de  Valera's  parliamentary  secretaries!  He  entered  the  United 
States  *for  fifteen  days  to  visit  relations.'  He  stayed  about  twelve  weeks 
and  collected,  it  is  said,  J3;ooo,ooo. 

As  the  Irish  terrorist  movement  was  outlawed  at  the  end  of  June  and 
its  property  is  liable  to  confiscation,  this  money  will  probably  be  banked 
in  New  York  and  drawn  in  driblets. 

During  his  tour  Sean  Russell  spoke  at  many  meetings,  arranged  by 
the  powerful  Irish-American  Movement.  It  was  noticed  that  a  good 
many  German-American  Nazis  were  at  the  meetings,  and  that  they 
contributed  generously. 

Sean  Russell  stands  at  the  biggest  crisis  of  his  career  now.  He  is  on 
his  way  back  home  from  America.  Since  he  has  left  a  law  has  been 
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passed  which  makes  him  an  outlaw  in  Ireland,  and  he  is  liable  tx>  arrest 
at  sight. 

If  the  Eire  police  catch  sight  of  Sean  Russell  with  his  prominent  mop 
of  red  hair,  he  will  undoubtedly  go  to  prison  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
chances  are  that  his  leaderless  movement  will  fade  away. 

Mysterious  Herr  Wohltat 
ByUM. 

Special  Correspondence  to  The  Living  Age 

MEDIUM  tall  and  slender  German  of  forty-four,  with  a  face  ap- 
parently set  in  a  permanent  grimace  and  whose  general  stamp  is  that  of 
the  Prussian  officer,  is  making  the  front  pages  these  days  as  a  sort  of 
Nazi  deus-ex-rhachina.  In  the  course  of  his  recent  peregrinations  over  the 
face  of  the  Continent,  he  stopped  briefly  at  London  and  there  inadver- 
tently provoked  howls  of  dismay  and  ridicule  that  had  even  louder 
reverberations  at  Berlin. 

He  is  Dr.  Helmuth  Wohltat,  whose  portfolio  at  the  moment  is 
that  of  head  of  the  Balkan  Department  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Eco- 
nomics. In  that  capacity  he  has  been  busy  night  and  day,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  shrouding  most  of  his  activities  in  such  clouds  of  secrecy 
that  newspaper  correspondents,  once  they  learn  of  his  presence  in  a 
capital,  immediately  assume  that  he  is  hatching  some  fabulous  or  mon- 
strous plan  to  the  disadvantage,  usually,  of  Britain,  France  or  the  United 
States.  The  fact  more  often  is  that  he  is  merely  drumming  up  business  in 
a  quiet  manner,  just  as  all  consular  representatives  do  throughout  the 
world. 

But  in  one  recent  instance  the  newspapermen  did  reveal  a  *  monstrous 
plan.'  Herr  Doktor  Wohltat,  arrived  in  London  in  July  ostensibly  in  the 
capacity  of  German  delegate  to  the  World  Whaling  Conference — surely 
an  inoffensive  and  colorless  assignment,  as  the  German  Embassy  in 
London  tried  to  persuade  the  envoys  of  Fleet  Street. 

Most  of  the  press,  indeed,  were  satisfied  that  Dr.  Wohltat  had  no 
sinister  or  malevolent  purpose  in  mind.  Two  journalists,  however,  were 
convinced  that  some  SKuUduggery  was  afoot,  and  they  pursued  the  Ger- 
man envoy  around  the  diplomatic  purlieus  of  London  and  tapped  their 
confidential  pipelines  of  information.  The  upshot  was  that  simultaneously 
the  News-Chronicle  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  appeared  with  a  world- 
shaker  spread  boldly  over  their  front  pages. 

However  much  rrime  Minister  Chamberlain  sought  to  minimize  the 
story,  the  next  day,  the  essential  facts  could  not  be  denied,  and  they  were 
these: 
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Robert  Spear  Hudson,  the  Secretary  for  Overseas  Trade,  had  made 
orertures  to  Dr.  Wohltat  and  discussed  with  him  a  plan  whereby,  in 
rrtum  for  a  British  loan  to  Germany  of  $5,000,000,000,  the  Reich  was  to 
withdraw  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  would  share  in  the  development  of 
African  colonies,  and  would  'step  down*  her  armament  economy  to  a 
peacetime  industrial  economy.  Immediately  denunciatory  and  ribald  cries 
of  '.Appeasement  again!*  rent  the  air,  Cnamberlain*s  lean  head  disap- 
peared under  a  torrent  of  invective,  and  a  deafening  chorus  of  editorial 
hilmination  arose  from  the  German  press.  In  his  own  defense.  Secretary 
Hudson  protested  that  he  had  been  merely  sounding  out  Dr.  Wohltat*s 
sentiments  toward  a  proposal  that  was  strictly  his  own  creation,  and  the 
rery  obviously  nettled  Chamberlain  had  the  magnanimity  to  uphold 
Hudson  and  to  continue  that  indiscreet  junior  Minister  in  office. 

Dr.  Wohltat  hastened  back  to  Berlin,  permitting  himself  as  much  of  a 
sardonic  smile  as  his  visage  permits. 

The  chief  of  the  Balkan  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Economics 
for  many  years  has  been  forced  to  live  out  of  a  suitcase,  for  he  has  been 
almost  continually  on  the  move.  Not  so  long  ago,  unheralded,  he  bobbed 
op  in  Bucharest  and  there  negotiated  the  German-Rumanian  trade 
treaty  to  the  accompaniment  of  much  bleating  in  some  sections  of  the 
British  and  French  press.  Next  he  appeared  in  Prague  with  the  thankless 
assignment  of  *  annexing*  the  entire  mdustrial  machinery  of  the  defunct 
republic.  He  shook  the  dust  of  the  former  Czech  capital  from  his  heels, 
bopintf  to  be  rewarded  with  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  his  Tiergarten  flat 
in  Berlin,  onlv  to  be  dispatched  to  Burgos.  Hider  wanted  an  early  'good- 
will' token  trom  nationalist  Spain,  in  return  for  his  aid  agamst  the 
Loyalists,  and  Dr.  Wohltat  was  ordered  to  n^otiate  favored  concessions 
witii  respect  to  Spanish  lead,  copper  and  zinc,  imperatively  needed  by 
tile  Reich *s  armament-makers.  After  he  effected  these  concessions, 
which  in  no  way  added  to  Italy*s  happiness  in  her  Axis  partnership,  the 
German  economic  utility-man  bougnt  himself  another  toothbrush  and 
collar  and  took  the  rapide  for  Paris  and  London.  In  the  latter  capital  he 
was  instrumental  in  creating  an  earlier  uproar,  by  bringing  about  the 
mrrefider  to  Germany  of  $25,000,000  in  Czech  gold.  The  stature  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  not  increased  by  that  capitulation  to  the  Fiihrer,  and 
the  resultant  protest  by  the  Opposition  m  Parliament  disturbed  the 
rafters  of  that  substantial  edifice* 

Unquestionably,  Dr.  Wohltat  has  some  very  considerable  talents  as  a 
ator,  and  not  the  least  of  them  is  his  ability  as  a  linguist  and,  in  all 
mess,  his  magnificent  capacity  to  consume  champagne  and  cognac 
and  remain  on  his  feet  and  in  possession  of  his  faculties — ^and,  perhaps, 
ho  dipkxnatic  adversary *s  factuties.  His  father  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
millinery  store  in  Dusseldorf,  a  not  very  military  background  for  the 
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young  Helmuth.  But  during  the  War  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry, 
then  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  General  Werner  von  Blomberg, 
former  Nazi  War  Minister,  who  at  the  time  was  General  Mackensen's 
collaborator  in  the  conquest  of  Rumania. 

His  interest  in  oil  began  during  his  stay  in  Rumania,  and,  after  the 
war,  he  determined  to  seek  a  career  in  oil  promotion.  He  sailed  for  the 
United  States,  but  there  he  discovered  that  the  connections  he  had  made 
among  Rumanian  oil-producers  were  of  no  help  to  him  in  Wall  Street. 
But  he  worked  for  Sir  Henry  Deterding's  Shell  Oil  interests,  traveled 
extensively  in  Mexico,  and  broadened  his  knowledge  of  the  world's 
geography  considerably.  In  1930  he  married  a  German-American  school- 
teacher of  Philadelphia,  and  much  of  his  subsequent  success  he  owes  to 
her  relationship  to  the  wife  of  Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht,  former  head  of  the 
Economic  Ministry.  Through  this  connection,  in  1933,  he  was  brought 
into  Dr.  Schacht's  employ,  serving  in  the  novel  capacity  of  a  liaison  man 
between  the  Reichswehr,  where  Wohltat  had  a  powernil  friend  in  Gen- 
eral von  Blomberg,  and  the  Reichsbank,  at  that  time  headed  by  Dr. 
Schacht. 

Four  years  later  Wohltat,  whose  proficiency  had  been  recognized  and 
who  had  achieved  the  incredible  feat  of  making  no  serious  political  en- 
emies, was  appointed  director  of  the  Foreign  Currency  Department,  an 
office  closely  linked,  of  course,  with  the  Economics  Ministry.  In  this 
capacity  he  had  under  his  immediate  control  a  substantial  part  of  the 
direction  of  Germany's  exports. 

Literally,  Wohltat's  name  means  "good  deed."  Unlike  many  of  his 
colleagues  in  Government  office,  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  not  ended 
his  relations  with  Jewish  friends  or  acquaintances — particularly  with  the 
Jewish  industrialists  he  came  to  know  before  the  Nazis  arrived  in  power. 
After  the  November  pogroms  last  year.  Hitler  had  him  appointed  Com- 
missar  for  the  Jews,  feeling  that  this  appointment  of  a  man  not  rabidly 
anti-Semitic  might  somewhat  appease  the  critics.  His  period  of  office  was 
not  prolonged,  however,  because  of  criticism  of  his  abortive  plan  to 
finance  the  emigration  of  German  Jews  through  American  Jews.  The 
next  post  given  him  was  that  which  he  still  occupies  in  the  Economics 
Ministry. 

Dr.  Wohltat  is  a  silent  man,  not  given  to  much  conversation.  He 
lives  in  a  luxurious  apartment  in  the  Tiergarten  section  of  Berlin,  but  he 
is  not  prone  to  ostentation  and  acquired  an  automobile  only  two 
years  ago.  Sometimes  called  Hitler's  *No.  i  Trade  Executive,'  he  seems 
destined  to  that  place  in  Hitler's  confidence  and  esteem  once  occupied 
by  Dr.  Schacht,  who  was  deposed  last  year  largely  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Fiihrer's  insistence  on  ever-increasing  expenditures  for  arms. 


PERSONS  AND  PERSONAGES  (49) 

Franco's  Broth er-in-Law 
By  Georges  Ravon 

Coodcatcd  frocn  Fii^ro^  Paris  Conscnrative  Daily 

lOU  can*t  talk  half  an  hour  with  a  Spaniard  without  him  telling  you 
the  $torv  of  Spain's  dictator,  General  Francisco  Franco,  arriving  at  the 
gates  of  Heaven  and  being  quizzed  by  St.  Peter.  The  conversation  be- 
tween them  goes  thus: — 

Franco: — I  am  Franco. 

Sl  Peitr: — Never  heard  of  you. 

Franco: — El  Caudillo. 

Si.  Peirr: — Never  heard  of  him. 

Franco: — The  brother-in-law  of  Serrano  Suner. 

Si.  Peirr: — Oh,  come  right  in.  Why  didn't  you  say  you  were  a  friend 
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From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  Mme.  Franco's  brother,  though 
ffK>t  the  actual  ruler  of  Nationalist  Spain,  is  the  power  behind  the  Dic- 
tator. .And  this  fact  is  important  to  the  democracies,  for  Senor  Suner  is 
no  friend  of  France — particularly  since  he  remembers  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Frenchmen  fought  in  the  International  Brigade. 

Franco  and  his  brother-in-law  live  at  the  same  comfortable  villa,  ten 
minutes  walk  away  from  the  Ministries  in  Burgos.  The  two  men  are 
oppositcs  physically,  intellectually  and  morally.  The  stout  Generalis- 
simo has  a  friendly  word  and  a  pleasant  gesture  for  everyone.  His 
cheeks  are  smooth  and  rosy.  He  has  a  kindly  look  which  separates  him, 
in  ntte  of  himself,  from  the  traditional  picture  of  a  dictator. 

Suner  is  under  forty,  but  his  hair  is  graying.  His  face  is  narrow, 
ascetic  and  worried.  His  eyes  are  hard.  He  might  smile  his  sparing)  cold 
smile,  if  he  knew  that  people  call  him  Mephistophelian.  That  is  the  im- 
pression he  gives  when  he  leaves  his  office,  his  tall  thin  figure  clothed  in 
the  black  uniform  of  the  Falange,  Spain's  Fascist  organization. 

The  name  that  covers  all  Spain's  walls  is  that  of  Franco.  There  is  no 
publicity  for  Serrano  Suner,  but  his  name  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
decrees  and  orders  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Although  Minister  Suner  is  powerful,  he  is  not  popular.  By  profession 
a  magistrate,  hard  working,  tenacious,  patriotic  and  ambitious,  he  gave 
kimsdf  over  to  politics  with  a  fierce  ardor.  He  has  overturned  all  ob- 
^acks  in  his  path,  either  by  violent  or  subtle  means.  Even  Nicolas 
FraiKO,  brother  of  the  dictator,  is  in  exile,  but  Serrano  Suner  remains 
—and  bids  fair  to  remain  the  virtual  ruler  of  Spain  for  a  long  time. 


A  Liberal  editor  voices  his  disillusion- 
ment as  he  sees  the  world  making  the 
mistakes  it  made   twenty  years   ago. 
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By  KiNGSLEY  Martin 

From  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation 
London  Indq)endent  Weekly  of  the  Left 
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T  IS  an  odd  feeling  to  stand  on  the  perhaps  thirty  years  in  which  to  or- 

edge  of  what  will  probably  be  the  ganize  peace,  because  I  know  that 

greatest   tragedy   in    the   history   of  there  is  an  extreme  reluctance  in  men 

civilized  man.  We  know  too  much  to  face  war  twice  in  their  lives.  It  has 

about  war  to  cherish  any  of  the  old  been  a  general  rule  in  our  history  that 

illusions  that  its  bloodshed  is  hallowed  war  fever  cannot  be  engendered  until  a 

by  its  cause  or  that  good  results  or  younger  generation  grows  up  which  is 

noble  ideals  will  be  furthered  by  its  not  inoculated  by  experience.  Hitler 

sacrifice.  One  of  the  few  services  one  today  relies  on  young  men  warped  in 

may  still  perform  is  to  write  down  for  nurture  by  war,  famine  and  revolu- 

those  who  have  grown  up  since  the  tion.   The  democratic  countries   arc 

War  some  explanation,  as  sincere  and  piloted  by  old  men  who  fear  war  and 

candid  as  one  can  make  it,  of  the  rea-  fear  any  change  in   the  status  quo; 

sons  for  our  failure.  I  speak  of  failure  the  Fascist  countries  by  young  fa- 

because  whether  general  war  is  im-  natics  who  are  trained  to  glory  in  the 

minent  or  not,  it  must  now  be  clear  to  virile  slaughter  of  those  weaker  than 

everyone   that   the   whole   post- War  themselves.  The  Nazi  revolution  has 

effort  to  rid  the  world  of  war  has  hastened  disaster  by  ten  years  per- 

failed.    Society   has   fallen    into    the  haps,  but  war  was  inevitable  sooner  or 

clutches  of  people  who  believe  in  war  later,  unless  we  who  knew  and  under- 

as  an  instrument  of  policy  and  can  stood  could  change  society  while  wc 

only  think  of  progress  in  terms  of  con-  were  still  young  enough  to  count, 

quest.  What  changes  did  we  think  neces- 

*  Never  again,'  we  all  said,  soldiers  sary?  Wars  would  continue  and  grow 

and  others  alike.  But  how  were  we  to  more  and  more  horrible  as  long  as  the 

prevent   it   happening   again?    Back  international  anarchy  continued.  And 

from  France  in  1919  I  thought  we  had  an  international  order  was  impossible 
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SO  long  as  States  were  armed  rivals 
representing  the  interests  of  a  ruling 
class  and  tiiming  out  battleships  and 
bombs  to  defend  and  extend  these 
interests.  The  task  was  to  build  an 
international  society  and  that  meant 
to  achieve  Socialism  within  the  great 
States,  to  develop  the  League,  since 
that  was  the  only  instrument  to  hand, 
and  to  educate  the  public  into  interna- 
tional habits  of  thought  and  inoculate 
it  against  national  propaganda. 


II 


But  I  am  dealing  here  with  our 
failure  in  Britain.  Some,  sure  that  war 
was  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  held  that 
in  the  long  run  the  only  solution  lay  in 
an  improvement  of  individual  moral- 
ity, in  the  creation  of  so  large  a  body 
of  war  resisters  that  no  government 
could  go  to  war.  Only  if  men  indi- 
vidually held  it  always  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances wicked  to  drop  bombs 
and  shove  bayonets  through  one  an- 
other's guts — only  then  should  we 
avoid  the  traps  of  propaganda  and 
defeat  the  subconscious  drives  that 
make  men  find  excuses  for  war.  The 
implications  of  this  view  were  disarma- 
ment, international,  if  possible,  and 
unilateral,  if  not.  In  any  case  their 
hope  for  peace  was  founded  on  the 
individual  refusal  to  fight.  As  long  as 
this  refusal  is  put  on  the  ground  of 
conscience,  the  pacifist's  position  was, 
and  still  is,  unanswerable,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  maintain. 

Politically  speaking,  the  ethical 
advocate  of  non-resistance  found  him- 
self in  alliance  with  the  Marxist  war- 
resister.  Both  held,  and  rightly,  that 
modem  international  war  is  the  final 
exploitation  of  the  worker  and  both 
hoped  that  a  refusal  to  obey  would 


stop  any  government  going  into  war. 
A  resolution  calling  for  joint  industrial 
action  in  the  event  of  a  threat  of  war 
was  passed  by  the  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Labour  Party  as  late  as  1933, 
where  it  appeared  inconsistently  side 
by  side  with  resolutions  supporting 
the  League  of  Nations.  There  are  still 
many  war  resisters  of  both  the  ethical 
and  political  types.  But  as  a  political 
force  the  movement  was  undermined 
by  the  rise  of  Hitlerism.  Once  the  in- 
ternational Labour  and  Peace  move- 
ments in  Germany  and  Austria  had 
been  destroyed  the  political  argu- 
ment for  war-resistance  was  gone. 
It  became  the  philosophy  of  the 
minority-minded,  for  the  political 
efficacy  of  a  pacifist  or  a  war  resistance 
policy  lay  in  the  hope  of  a  similar 
movement  in  the  country  that  might 
be  your  enemy. 

The  critical  decision  was  taken  by 
the  British  Labour  movement  at  the 
great  debate  on  sanctions  at  the  Party 
Conference  in  the  Dome  at  Brighton 
in  1935.  George  Lansbury  resigned  and 
argued  passionately  for  the  pacifist 
case.  Bombs  were  the  same  whether 
they  were  dropped  in  the  name  of  the 
League  or  in  the  name  of  Fascist  im- 
perialism. We  could  do  no  good  in 
going  into  a  possible  war  behind  a 
capitalist  government.  The  reply, 
vehement  and  powerful,  came  from 
Ernest  Bevin  and  carried  the  day. 
Behind  his  passionate  defense  of  a 
League  policy  was  a  bitter  hatred  of 
Fascism,  which  had  destroyed  work- 
ing-class institutions  and  thrown  the 
leaders  of  labor  into  concentration 
camps.  It  was  Cripps,  who  saw  the 
dangers  more  clearly;  his  analysis  was 
correct,  but  it  could  not  make  a  party 
program.  He  would  not  support  sanc- 
tions because  he  believed,  as  many  of 
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us  guessed,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  no  intention  of  overthrowing 
Mussolini,  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare*s 
speech  was  a  springe  to  catch  wood- 
cocks. It  did  catch  them  and  won  for 
the  Government  a  great  parliamentary 
majority  on  a  league  platform  which 
it  tore  to  shreds  the  moment  it  was  in 
power. 

Ill 

After  the  trickery  of  Ethiopia  part 
of  the  Labour  movement  might  have 
gone  back  to  war-resistance  had  it  not 
been  for  Spain.  But  who,  if  he  wanted 
a  world  of  Socialism  and  peace,  could 
fail  to  see  the  lesson  of  Fascist  inter- 
vention in  Spain?  The  struggle  to  ob- 
tain support  for  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, the  collection  of  money  from 
humble  people  amounting  to  over  a 
million  pounds  in  this  country  alone 
to  help  their  comrades  in  Spain,  has 
been  the  greatest  effort  ever  made  by 
the  rank  and  file  in  the  teeth  of  the 
most  active  propaganda  from  the  sup- 
porters of  Franco.  Here,  all  of  us  who 
were  not  blinded  by  class  prejudice 
knew  was  a  decisive  battle  for  democ- 
racy. Here  we  shed  our  illusions  and 
realized  our  duty.  No  pacifist  ought  to 
have  had  doubts  here,  for  unless  he 
was  a  complete  Tolstoyan  and  an- 
archist and  repudiated  the  use  of 
police  in  domestic  politics,  he  could 
not  hold  that  a  democratic  govern- 
ment was  wrong  in  using  all  the  power 
at  its  command  to  suppress  a  Fascist 
revolution.  He  could  not  separate  the 
army  from  the  police,  for  the  army  is 
only  an  armed  police. 

To  yield  to  Franco  meant  the  end 
of  democratic  institutions.  It  meant  to 
accept  the  principle  that  neither 
France  nor  Britain  could  ever  have  a 
progressive  government  without  the 


threat  of  Fascist  revolution  aided  by 
foreign  Fascism.  It  meant  a  very  com- 
plete surrender,  for  the  modem  State 
can  use  the  press  and  radio,  the  courts 
and  the  special  police  to  maintain  a 
control  never  possible  in  the  past. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  the  working 
class  in  Paris  or  Vienna  could  throw  up 
barricades  in  the  street  and  defend 
themselves  with  a  few  ancient  mus- 
kets, and  sometimes  succeed  in  win- 
ning over  the  soldiers  sent  against 
them.  But  in  the  twentieth  century  an 
implacable  government  willing  to  use 
tanks,  airplanes  and  machine  guns 
can  crush  any  revolt.  The  workers* 
only  chance  would  be  if  they  were 
themselves  armed.  That  is  why  in 
Europe  today  there  are  some  who 
hope  for  war;  it  is  common  talk  in 
Germany  that  if  Hitler  puts  weapons 
into  the  hands  of  his  reservists,  he 
runs  grave  risks  as  soon  as  Germany 
suffers  any  reverses. 

In  1937  Mr.  Chamberiain  got  rid  of 
Mr.  Eden  and  decided  to  run  a  busi- 
ness man*s  policy,  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot  of  diplomacy  by  ofFerinff  to  make 
an  economic  and  political  deal  with  the 
dictators  and  telling  them  that  they 
could  do  what  they  liked  without 
interference  from  us  as  long  as  they 
did  not  tread  on  our  preserves.  This 
conception  of  appeasing  the  Have-Not 
Powers  and  saving  ourselves  from  war 
meant  in  any  case  surrendering  Europe 
to  Fascism,  but  it  seemed  a  not  im- 
possible policv  to  people  who  did  not 
understand  that  Nazi  Germany  was 
not  to  be  placated,  as  other  imperial- 
isms might  be,  by  the  prospect  of  a 
wider  field  of  economic  expansion* 
At  Munich  Mr.  Chamberlain  still 
suffered  from  the  delusion  of  the 
cruder  kind  of  Marxists  who  used  to 
analyze  the  Nazi  movement  purely  in 
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terms  of  monopoly  capitalism.  The 
policy  of  refusing  a  Russian  alliance 
and  leaving  Eastern  Europe  to  the 
Nazis  would  have  succeeded  if  Hitler 
had  also  been  a  Birmingham  business 
man. 

To  those  who  saw  this  prospect 
and  understood  the  dynamics  of 
Fascittn  and  the  psychology  of  dic- 
tatorships the  Chamberlain  period 
lus  been  a  nightmare.  It  was  true  that 
Mr.  ChamboHain  was  a  man  of  peace, 
and  that  to  oppose  him  was  to  ask  for 
tile  risk  of  war,  to  outrage  all  one's 
mstincts  in  favor  of  reconciliation  and 
to  appeal  to  those  very  national  pas- 
mm%  which  one  had  trained  oneself  to 
orcfcome.  Often  I  have  asked  myself: 
If  appeasement  is  abandoned,  what 
cbe  ts  there  but  war?  And  a  war  of  a 
kind  which  will  not  help  in  the  work- 
ins-dasa  struggle,  in  which  nothing 
wiu  be  achieved  except  a  ruined 
Europe.  If  the  Nazis  came  from  crush- 
ing Germany  last  time,  what  shall  we 
get  next  time?  Hyenas?  And  then  one 
realized  that  it  was  not  true  that,  with 
tke  Nazis  still  only  halfway  to  full  war 
preparation,  with  Hitler  intent  on 
pieccfneal  conquests  that  would  not 
UToive  him  in  general  war — then  one 
reabzcd  that  t\kc  choice  was  not  yet 
forrender  or  war,  thouffh  it  might  well 
become  so  if  all  the  chances  of  stop- 
ping Hitler  were  neglected.  If  his 
career  could  be  checked  a  chance 
abated  for  these  workers,  industrial- 
m%  and  soldiers  who  feared  his  policy 
and  detested  the  Nazi  regime. 

Therefore  the  new  policy  of  the 
Pence  .Alliance  was  bom;  it  could  only 
oooie  into  being  if  Britain  and  France 
bad  governments  which  could  coop- 
erate with  Russia  and,  while  being 
dearly  ready  to  resist,  offer  the  Ger- 
people  economic  oudets  which 


would  undermine  the  encirclement 
fears  that  Dr.  Goebbels  so  strenuously 
kept  alive.  Week  after  week  one  asked 
for  a  democratic  initiative  which 
would  show  that  we  were  not  merely 
holding  on  to  our  Empire  and  that 
democracy  had  some  conception  of 
economic  emancipation  that  could 
appeal  to  people  who  were  learning  to 
regard  us  with  contempt  and  look  to 
Fascism  for  help. 


IV 


I  must  admit  that  I  have  never  had 
much  hope  for  peace  since  Hider*s 
victory  in  1933.  For  Hider  seldom,  if 
ever,  makes  setdements.  He  only 
bargains  for  a  truce  with  those 
whom  he  is  not  yet  ready  to  destroy. 
The  great  lie  which  will  bamboozle 
the  bourgeoisie,  thoueh  they  will  see 
through  small  lies  sucn  as  they  them- 
selves tell,  the  division  and  gradual 
destruction  of  your  possible  oppo- 
nents, the  clearly  envisaged  war  when 
they  are  divided  and  weak,  the  world 
propaganda  to  disrupt  and  encourage 
Fascist  forces  in  every  country,  delib- 
erate determination  to  crush  out  for 
ever  'all  the  principles  of  1789* — that 
is,  the  liberty  for  which  men  have  died 
in  the  past,  the  social  equality  for 
which  they  hope  and  brotherhood 
which  would  mean  peace — the  sub- 
stitution of  a  paganism  which  sets 
force  on  a  pedestal  and  regards  com- 
mon men  as  robots  in  service  to  the 
Nazi  State — all  this  is  clearly  laid 
down  in  A/riw  Kamff  and  the  other 
official  literature  of  the  Nazis.  There 
was  no  hope  for  Europe  unless  we 
undermined  and  changed  this  new 
barbarism  and  not  much  more  hope 
unless  we  did  so  without  war.  There- 
fore, I  wrote,  and  the  sentence  haa 
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guided  me  ever  since,  the  object  of  all 
policy  should  be  to  defeat  Fascism 
without  war.  If  war  came  it  was  too 
late.  There  were  plenty  of  chances — 
not  only  over  Manchuria,  Ethiopia, 
Spain  and  Czecho-Slovakia — but 
chances  all  the  time  if  we  could  gal- 
vanize democracy  into  reality  and  face 
the  facts  of  the  new  world,  the  need 
for  international  cooperation,  the  in- 
ternationalizing of  Empires,  economic 
reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  the 
plenty  that  capitalism  squanders. 

The  logic  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment's policy  is  to  accept  the  status 
of  a  second-class  Power  to  which  they 
have  reduced  this  country,  and  to  give 
up  the  hope  of  exercising  any  powerful 
influence  in  the  world.  If  they  had  the 
courage  they  would  say  something 
like  this.  'We  realize  that  you  were 
right  and  that  capitalism,  as  we  know 
it,  has  failed;  that  it  was  fatal  to 
balkanize  Europe  when  we  might  have 
made  it  a  federation;  fatal  to  try  to 
hold  on  to  the  status  quo  and  maintain 
a  society  with  millions  of  unemployed, 
unplanned,  chaotic  and  out  of  date. 
Because  we  had  not  the  courage  or  the 
imagination  to  do  what  history  de- 
manded in  a  decent  way.  Hitler  is 
solving  these  problems  by  the  simple 
means  of  creating  a  slave  State.  We 
have  lost  our  chance  and  we  go  down 
to  history  as  a  decadent  ruling  class 
which  could  neither  defend  itself  nor 
stand  for  anything  valuable.  All  we 
can  do  now  is  to  save  you  the  horrors 
of  a  war  which  we  have  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  competence  to  fight.' 
That  would  be  sensible,  but  politi- 
cally diflScult.  These  people  will 
not  have  the  courage  of  their  own 
cowardice. 

If  war  does  come,  what  course  lies 


open  to  those  of  us  who  tried  to  pre- 
vent it  while  there  still  was  time? 
Many  will  fight  for  the  Empire,  for 
their  old  traditions  and  just  because 
they  prefer  to  fight  rather  than  to  give 
in.  But  the  'old  school  tie*  will  not 
survive;  it  represents  an  anachronism 
which  cannot  cope  with  the  forces  of 
the  new  world.  The  pacifist  will  main- 
tain as  best  he  can  in  a  totalitarian 
war  his  stand  for  ultimate  values. 
Liberals  and  Social  Democrats  will 
fight  too;  some  will  find  that  they  are 
at  heart  old-fashioned  imperialists; 
the  best  will  continue  to  work  for  the 
federal  Europe  they  failed  to  achieve 
in  191 9.  The  Communists  and  many 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Party  will 
put  all  their  hopes  in  social  revolution. 
Certainly  a  social  revolution  in  Ger- 
many will  be  the  first  thing  to  work  for 
in  war,  as  it  should  be  in  peace.  I  see 
no  reason  to  change  the  original  diag- 
nosis we  made  after  the  last  war;  the 
only  hope  does  rest  in  international 
Socialist  federation.  Great  changes 
seldom  come  about  without  great 
convulsions,  and  it  is  vitally  important 
in  the  horror  of  war  and  its  aftermath 
for  people  who  can  see  a  rational  goal 
to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  practi- 
cal means  for  its  realization,  even 
though  miUions  die  and  the  end 
achieved  will  never  be  exactly  that 
which  they  seek.  Those  who  talk 
about  the  complete  collapse  of  civiliza- 
tion in  war  may  be  right;  it  may  end 
that  way.  But  so  it  must  have  seemed 
in  Russia  in  the  anarchy  of  1917. 
That  a  new  civilization  different  from 
Lenin's  dream,  but  still  full  of  vitality 
and  creative  possibilities,  arose  out  of 
war  was  due  to  men  who  had  'faith  in 
the  impossible '  and  were  tough  enough 
to  make  it  come  true. 


Distant    India    has    become    another 
battlefield  for  totalitarian  aspirations. 


India 
Listens 


I 


N  FRONT  of  the  Municipal  Mu- 
in  Bombay  are  placed  for  public 
two  mines  of  German  manufac- 
cart  which  were  laid  in  Indian  waters 

Sr  the  cruiser  Emden^  during  the 
arid  War.  More  than  twenty  years 
Ittve  passed,  but  the  present  rulers  of 
GatnanT,  in  spite  of  the  lesson  of 
kntory,  lUTe  not  given  up  hope  of  in- 
cenmciof)  in  India.  The  new  weapons 
of  ifisniption  are  not  torpedoes  and 
WBcs  but  propaganda  and  intrigue. 
la  a  IcsKT  degree,  but  working  more 
or  less  ooocurrently  with  the  Nazis, 
tfe  other  two  Pbwers  of  the  anri- 
Comintem  triangle,  Italy  and  Japan, 
wt  ako  carrying  on  propaganda  for 
dttir  own  purposes  in  India. 
A  mere  glance  at  the  world  map 
show  why  the  Nazis,  the  Fas- 
and  the  Japanese  militarists  are 
•B  interested  in  India.  It  is  the 
ttjfliticst  fbundarion  of  the  Brirish 
Enptre  in  the  East,  an  empire  which 
s  ccnrrtcd  by  all  three  of  the  anri- 
Comtntem  powers.  Wth  its  enormous 
population,  important  both  politically 


By  Khawaja  Ahmed  Abbas 

From  the  Himdmtkm  Stsmdtrd 
Calctttta  Liberal  DmIx 

and  commercially,  and  its  strategic 
position — its  boundaries  touch  Af- 
ghanistan, Iran,  and  Soviet  Rus»a  in 
the  North-West  and  China  in  the 
North-East — India  is  a  vital  factor  in 
the  policies  of  the  Fascist  powers  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  A  free  India  in 
alliance  with  the  democracies  and 
(what  the  Fascists  fear  most)  sym- 
pathetic toward  Soviet  Russia  can  be 
as  great  a  menace  to  their  ambitions 
as  It  can  be  a  bulwark  of  Fascism  in 
the  East  if  it  is  somehow  brought  un- 
der the  influence  politically  or  at  least 
ideologically. 

The  basis  for  Fascist  propaganda  in 
India  is  provided  by  the  prevailing 
anti-British  temper  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. The  Nationalist  movement,  it  is 
evidently  believed,  can  be  exploited  to 
rouse  sympathy  for  the  Fascist  cause. 
There  is,  historically,  some  ground  for 
such  a  belief.  It  is  well  known  that  dur- 
ing the  Worid  War  the  Prussian  diplo- 
mats were  in  close  touch  with  certain 
Indian  revolutionaries  living  in  exile 
in  Europe.  The  Berlin-Bagdad  empire 
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dream  was,  in  some  quarters,  hope- 
fully extended  as  far  as  Delhi.  With 
this  aim  in  view  the  German  Govern- 
ment gave  some  help  to  these  exiles 
who,  in  their  turn,  planned  to  free 
India  with  German  aid. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
these  very  'mountebanks  of  Asia',  as 
they  are  described  by  Hitler  in  Mein 
Kampfy  are  today  among  the  foremost 
Nazi  propagandists  in  India.  I  have 
met  some  of  them  in  Europe  and  found 
them  to  be  steeped  in  Fascist  ideology. 
They  talked  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
work  done  by  Herr  Hider  and  Signor 
Mussolini  in  their  respective  countries, 
deprecated  India's  expressions  of  hos- 
tility against  Germany,  Italy  and 
Japan  and  inevitably  saw  the  hand  of 
the  Jews  in  the  socialistic  turn  that 
politics  were  taking  in  India.  The  in- 
dependence of  India,  according  to 
them,  would  be  achieved  only  by  fol- 
lowing the  totalitarian  model;  rather 
naively  they  referred  to  Nazi  Germany 
and  Fascist  Italy  as  friends  of  the  In- 
dian revolution.  They  seem  to  forget 
the  words  of  Hitler:  'I,  as  a  German, 
greatly  prefer  to  see  India  under  Brit- 
ish Government  than  under  any  other. 
...  As  a  man  who  estimates  the  value 
of  mankind  on  racial  lines  I  must  not 
connect  the  fate  of  the  German  people 
with  these  so-called  "oppressed  na- 
tions" who  are  clearly  of  racial  in- 
feriority.' 

It  is  unlikely  that  Hitler  has  changed 
his  pronounced  views  on  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Nordic  race.  But,  just  as  it 
suits  his  purpose  to  support  the  Arabs 
(themselves  Semites)  against  the  Jews 
in  Palestine,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  wants  to  woo  the  Indian  National- 
ists, his  original  racial  doctrines  not- 
withstanding. 

The  attitude  of  the  Indian  National- 


ists toward  totalitarian  ideology  has 
undergone  considerable  change  in  re- 
cent years.  I  still  remember  the  time, 
eight  or  may  be  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  names  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
were  honored  by  youthful  Indian 
patriots  in  colleges,  along  with  those 
of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Dan  Breen  and 
other  Italian,  French  and  Irish  revolu- 
tionaries. To  us,  then,  they  repre- 
sented a  dynamic  force  in  world  poli- 
tics, knights  errant  rallying  forth  to 
strike  at  the  demon  of  British  Im- 
perialism. When  Hitler  tore  up  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  we  rejoiced.  That 
was  the  way,  we  felt,  to  deal  with  the 
authors  of  the  obnoxious  Peace  Plan. 
Indians  who  went  to  study  or  tour  in 
Germany  came  back  singing  praises  of 
National-Socialism.  If  we  erred  in  thus 
misjudging  the  Nazis,  wc  erred  in  the 
distinguished  company  of  radicals  all 
over  the  world,  who  pointed  with  dev- 
astating logic  at  the  triumph  of 
Hitlerism  as  the  inevitable  result  of 
Versailles.  For  the  Japanese,  Indians 
had  entertained  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration ever  since  their  victory  over 
the  Russians,  because  it  meant  the 
triumph  of  an  Asiatic  over  a  European 
Power.  The  growing  power  of  Japan, 
commercially  and  militaristically,  was 
also  looked  upon  in  India  as  a  welcome 
obstacle  to  the  menace  of  European 
imperialism  in  the  East. 


II 


Once  the  dictatorship  era  had  actu- 
ally started  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the 
Indians  began  to  be  disillusioned  with 
regard  to  the  totalitarian  States.  The 
persecution  of  Socialists  in  Italy,  the 
anti-Jew  madness  in  Germany  and  the 
invasion  of  a  defenseless  country  like 
Ethiopia  by  Mussolini's  black-shirted 
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kordes  almost  completely  alienated 
Indian  tympackies  from  the  dictators. 
The  Nazi-Fascist  moloch  stood  ex- 
posed in  all  its  hideousness,  shorn  of 
all  ideological  trappings.  The  Indian 
National  Congress  condemned  in  un- 
equivocal terms  the  atrocities  being 
committed  by  Fascist  and  Nazi  rulers 
on  sectioas  of  the  population  in  their 
own  countries  and  on  weak  peoples 
Eke  the  Ethiopians. 

Fascist  propaganda  has  failed  to 
penetrate  tne  vast  bulk  of  public  opin- 
Mxi  which  is  directly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  National  Congress.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  has  no 
scope  in  India  whatsoever.  If  only  be- 
cause the  Nationalists  have  spumed  it, 
the  Cbmmunalisti — especially  the  more 
militmnt  among  them — have  shown 
definite  sympathy  for  the  Fascist  ide- 
ology. Strangely  enough,  the  other- 
wise irreconcilable  reactionaries  and 
£uiatics  among  both  Hindus  and 
Modems  are  attracted  by  totalitarian 
doctrines  though  their  approach  may 
be  from  two  opposite  directions.  The 
pseudo-mystical  slogans  of  the  dicta- 
tofs»  of  course,  appeal  to  them  both. 
The  Nazis'  glorification  of  the '  Aryan  * 
race  is  erroneously  interpreted  by 
Bsfitant  Hindus  as  a  vindication  of 
their  own  doctrine  of  race  and  caste. 
The  adoption  of  the  old  Hindus'  sym- 
bol of  the  swastika  by  the  Nazis  is  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  proximity  of  Hitler's  philosophy 
toHuiduism. 

The  Communalists  and  their  organi- 
sations are  the  most  accessible  to  the 
Fascist  propagandists,  but  there  is  a 
section  among  the  Nationalists,  too, 
which  is  rather  sympathetic  toward 
Fascist  ideology.  Although,  under  the 
kadenhip  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the 
National  Congress  has  abjured  vio- 


lence, there  are  still  some  in  the  or- 
ganization who  are  not  convinced  of 
the  efficacy  of  merely  passive  resist- 
ance. It  is  not  unnatural  that  they 
should  be  impressed  by  the  Fascist 
doctrine  of  force  and  what  they  regard 
as  its  success  in  Germany,  Italy  and 
Japan.  In  Bengal,  where  terrorist 
activities  on  the  Sinn  Fein  model  have 
been  rampant  for  many  years,  the 
totalitarian  doctrines  were  once  quite 
popular.  Perhaps  Hitler's  pseudo- 
mysdcal  justification  of  force  appealed 
to  the  sensitive  Bengali  patriots  smart- 
ing under  the  indignity  of  foreign 
domination. 

Ill 

The  most  active  of  the  three  anti- 
Comintern  Powers  is  Germany,  whose 
agents'  latest  'scoop'  is  the  decision 
to  translate  and  publish  Mein  Kampf 
in  all  the  maior  Indian  vemaailars. 
Slowly  and  subtly  they  have  acquired 
some  hold  over  at  least  a  section  of 
the  Indian  press.  Here  (as  in  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe) 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
economically  shaky  position  of  most 
small  papers  in  India.  Pro-Nazi  propa- 

rda  matter  is  supplied  free  both 
sgendes  in  India  (tor  example,  the 
Indo-German  News  Exchange  and  the 
International  Railways  Information 
Bureau)  and  also  directly  from  Ger- 
manv.  Every  week  there  arrives  a 
batch  of  carefully  prepared  news- 
letters, articles  of  travel,  sport,  scien- 
tific or  general  interest,  photographs 
and  even  stereos  and  matrices.  Few 
Indian  papers  have  on  their  staffs 
foreign  editors  clever  enough  to  sift 
through  this  propaganda,  and  hard- 
worked  sub-editors  often  use  such 
ready-made  matter  unwittingly. 
The  vernacular  papers,  which  have 
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particularly  limited  resources,  are 
more  easily  caught  than  others,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  supplied  with 
material  written  in  their  own  lan- 
guage— by  some  political  exile  or  stu- 
dent in  Germany.  Such  reports  are 
very  cleverly  written  so  that  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  harmless  article  on  a  new 
scientific  invention  may  easily  some- 
where contain  a  boost  for  Nazi 
ideology.  An  article  on  the  German 
flora  and  fauna,  which  we  received 
recently  in  our  office,  sought  to  justify 
the  annexation  of  Austria  and  the 
Sudetenland  by  showing  that  the 
plants  and  animals  found  in  these 
areas  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  Germany  proper! 

More  direct  propaganda  is  being 
carried  on  by  certain  papers  in  India 
which  clearly  subsist  on  German 
funds.  One  such  paper.  Spirit  of  the 
TinUy  is  published  by  the  German 
wife  of  the  professor  at  the  Aligarh 
Moslem  University.  The  only  adver- 
tisements it  carries  are  those  of  Ger- 
man firms  such  as  Krupp,  Siemens 
and  A.E.G.  In  the  editorial  articles  an 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  the 
Nazi  ideals  approximate  to  the  tenets 
of  Islam.  In  the  latest  issue,  the  editor 
declares,  'The  Islamic  State  is  a  true 
Gemeinscbajt  in  which  every  individual 
is  doing  his  duty.'  The  Leadership 
principle  is  also  emphasized  as  being 
of  the  essence  of  Islam,  and  Moslems 
are  advised  to  pay  allegiance  to  'One 
Leader,  One  Nation.'  It  is  significant 
that  this  same  paper  carries  on  propa- 
ganda/(9r  Fascist  Italy  and  Japan  and 
against  Soviet  Russia,  Jews  and  Social- 
ists. 

The  German  community  in  India  is 
organized  in  Nazi  groups.  They  have 


a  Leader,  clubhouses  in  various  cities 
and  an  organ  entitled  T>er  'Deutsche  in 
Indien.  One  of  its  recent  issues  had 
an  article,  'Hate  Makes  (British) 
Colonial  Policy.'  It  also  contained  an 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  local 
group  in  Calcutta,  which  had  or- 
ganized an  exhibition  of  German  art 
'open  to  the  non-German  public'  and 
which  was  reported  to  have  achieved 
a  'cultural-political  success.'  Indians 
are  often  invited  to  the  German  dubs 
to  listen  to  lectures  on  Nazism  and 
similar  topics.  As  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  the  Jewish  and  Socialist  refu- 
gees from  Germany  living  in  India 
complain  that  they  are  spied  upon  by 
Gestapo  agents,  not  a  few  of  whom,  I 
have  been  informed,  are  active  in 
Bombay.  It  is  also  believed  that 
Indian  employees  of  German  firms 
are  made  to  take  active  interest  in 
Nazi  propaganda  work.  For  instance, 
until  recently  an  employee  of  a  Ger- 
man insurance  company  was  con- 
ducting the  'Indo-German  News  Ex- 
change' from  his  Delhi  office. 

Whatever  the  official  policy  of  the 
British  bureaucracy,  the  attitude  of 
the  vast  bulk  of  political  India,  as 
represented  by  the  Congress,  is  defi- 
nitely anti-FascisL  At  the  Tripuri 
session  it  was  once  again  reiterated  in 
a  resolution  (one  of  the  very  few 
passed  unanimously)  which  declared: 
'The  Congress  dissociates  itself  en- 
tirely from  the  British  foreign  policy 
which  has  consistently  aided  Fascist 
Powers  and  helped  in  the  destruction 
of  democratic  countries.  The  Congress 
is  opposed  to  Fascism  and  imperialism 
alike  and  is  convinced  that  worid 
peace  and  progress  require  the  ending 
of  both  of  these.' 


A  Japanese  diplomatist  quizzes  the 
President;  a  worm*s-eye  view  of  the 
unsettled    capital   of   the    Far    East. 


Beyond 
the  Pacific 


I.  Some  Questions  for  President  Roosevelt 
By  Ryutaro  Nagai 

From  CmUmfm^rj  J^fsm^  Tokyo  Polirkml  and  Ecooomk  Monthly 


JaPAN*S  militarv  campaign  in 
Quaa  aims  at  neither  temtorial  ac- 
qiMitkms  nor  indemnity.  The  real  aims 
<>f  Japan  have  been  plainly  set  forth: 
irst«  to  construct  a  new  China  fully 
uMkpendent  and  freed  from  those  un- 
equal treaties  which  encroach  upon 
her  sovereignty  and  make  her  virtually 
a  European  colony;  and  second,  to 
ctrmMish  through  the  collaboration  of 
Japaa,  Manchukuo  and  China  a  self- 
somcient  economic  structure  which 
wiO  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
peoples  of  those  three  countries. 

President  Roosevelt  seems  to  fail 
ID  understand  exactly  why  Japan, 
WTth  all  her  sympathy  for  the  Chinese 
people  and  her  solicitude  for  China's 
l^ovtii  and  prosperity,  has  been 
drawn  into  the  present  conflict. 

Up  to  the  present  China  has  been 
far  all  practical  purposes  a  colony  of 
Europe.  Exposed  in  the  north  to  the 
of  international   Commu- 


nism moving  against  the  background 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  weighed  down 
in  the  south  under  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  the  capitalist  imperialism  of 
which  Britain  is  the  driving  force, 
China's  independence  has  indeed  been 
a  matter  of  mere  name.  At  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional in  Moscow  in  1012,  the  Comin- 
tern decided  to  turn  m>m  the  sovieti- 
zation  of  Europe  to  that  of  Asia.  This 
new  policy  proved  successful,  and  the 
areas  in  which  sovietized  regimes  were 
set  up  were  in  turn  added  to  the  Soviet 
Union  until  its  domain  extended  over 
the  districts  inhabited  by  Armenians, 
Azerbaijans,  Cossacks,  Kirghizes, 
Georgians,  Turcomanians,  Uzbeks  and 
Buriat-Mongols.  In  addition  such 
parts  of  China  as  Outer  Mongolia  and 
Sinkiang,  or  Chinese  Turkestan,  were 
brought  under  the  control  of  Soviet 
influence.  More  recently,  the  lengthen- 
ing shadow  of  Red  Russia  was  cast 
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across  the  Yangtze  basin  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Chinese  Communist 
forces,  some  300,000  strong,  at  one 
time  overran  more  than  70  adminis- 
trative areas  along  that  great  river. 
Moreover,  it  seems  certain  that  Man- 
churia as  well,  had  it  not  been  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  sovereign 
State  in  good  season  with  the  collabo- 
ration of  Japan,  would  have  proved 
fertile  soil  for  sovietization  in  view  of 
the  general  discontent  bred  there  by 
the  misrule  of  the  two  successive 
masters  of  the  house  of  Chang. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  had 
Chiang  Kai-shek  consecrated  himself 
to  the  cause  of  order  and  independence 
and  remained  imshaken  in  his  faith 
and  purpose  instead  of  bowing  to  the 
Comintern,  Japan  would  have  been 
willing  to  support  his  cause  and  re- 
gime. When  he  was  engaged  in  sub- 
duing the  warring  factions  in  his  coun- 
try in  order  to  rise  to  power  as  China's 
virtual  ruler,  he  repeatedly  appealed  to 
Japan  for  financial  aid  and  war  sup- 
plies. 

But  Japan  refused  them  because 
she  believed  that  her  aid  to  him,  or  to 
any  of  the  warring  generals,  would 
only  develop  and  intensify  China's  in- 
ternecine warfare,  thereby  leading  to 
the  ultimate  subversion  of  the  peace 
of  the  whole  of  East  Asia.  In  these 
circvmnstances,  Chiang  Kai-shek  had 
to  turn  elsewhere  and  he  found  a  ready 
response  from  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
appeal  for  arms  and  ammunition  was 
generously  met  by  Moscow  when  the 
Comintern  for  its  part  decided  to 
extend  its  domain  to  the  central  part 
of  China  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  himself. 

As  a  result,  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  Nationalist  regime  went  from 
bad  to  worse  and  the  rising  tide  of  anti- 


Japanism  swept  over  China.  It  was  ob- 
vious  that  Japan  and  the  Comintern 
could  never  have  agreed  in  their  out- 
looks on  international  affairs,  the  for- 
mer being  pledged  to  the  building  of 
lasting  peace  in  East  Asia  upon  the 
basis  of  international  justice,  and  the 
latter  aiming  to  secure  a  world  revo- 
lution in  pursuit  of  its  materialistic 
doctrines. 

II 

Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  followers 
chose  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
European  influences  that  moved  be- 
hind them  and  directed  the  anti- 
Japanese  movement  by  all  means  at 
their  disposal,  filling  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  people  with  antagonism 
toward  Japan.  By  this  policy,  China's 
political  leaders  were  directly  under- 
mining the  peace  of  the  Far  East.  It 
may  be  asked,  what  civilized  country 
ever  deliberately  encourages  loodng, 
persecution,  violence  and  murder 
against  the  nationals  of  a  friendly 
neighbor?  And  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
would  America  have  done  if  such  poli- 
cies had  been  adopted  against  her  own 
people? 

When  in  19 13  Huerta,  leader  of  the 
anti-American  movement  in  Mexico, 
brought  about  a  revolution  and  set  up 
his  own  government.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  not  only  refused  to  recog- 
nize it,  but,  on  the  ground  that  the 
American  flag  had  been  insulted, 
placed  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico's  best  port, 
under  military  occupation.  Further- 
more, in  191 6  when  Villa  and  his  fol- 
lowers rose  in  revolt  against  President 
Carranza,  the  recognized  prot^  of 
America,  the  action  taken  by  these 
rebellious  elements  against  American 
residents  in  northern  Mexico  was  suffi- 
cient  reason  for  President  Wilson  to 
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order  a  Imm-scale  military  expedition 
to  the  neighboring  country. 

There  is  a  number  of  persons  in 
European  and  American  countries 
who  criticize  severely  the  Japanese 
actions  in  Manchuria  and  China  as  an 
attempt  to  monopolize  resources  in 
these  paru  of  the  world.  But  what  has 
become  of  Manchukuo  since  its  birth 
as  an  independent  State?  Japan  has 
declared  the  restoration  to  the  new 
State  of  the  rights  of  administration, 
tajLation,  and  extra-territoriality  in 
the  zone  along  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway,  thus  materially  contributing 
CO  the  State's  independent  position. 
No  le»  has  been  done  for  the  recovery 
of  peace  and  order.  Bandit  troops, 
which  numbered  some  300,000  before 
<9J>f  ^^'^  ^1  hut  gone,  either  being 
fubdued  or  having  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  new  authority.  The  material  re- 
•ources  of  Manchukuo  have  been 
neatly  developed  through  the  col- 
laboration of  Japanese  capital  and 
technique. 

Something  akin  to  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Manchukuo  may  also  be 
noted  in  the  industrial  condition  of 
the  areas  of  China  now  under  Japa- 
aeae  militanr  occupation.  Exports  and 
imports ferthe  sixportsof  North  China, 
aamely,  Tientsin,  Tsingtao,  Chefoo, 
Cktnwangtao,  Lungkou,  and  Weihai- 
«en  l^st  year  exceeded  ¥973  million,  a 
75  per  cent  advance  as  compared  with 
a  total  of  ¥330  million  for  those  six 
ports  in  1936.  This  growing  foreign 
trade  of  Manchukuo  and  North  China 
has  been  shared,  though  in  varying 
degrees,  by  Britain,  .'\merica,  France, 
aad  Germany.  Their  exports  and  im- 
ports have  visibly  expanded  with  the 
economic  development  of  those  areas. 
la  fact,  Japan's  military  undertakings 
a  ^lanchtikuo  and  China  have  con- 


tributed to  the  improvement  of  world 
trade,  and  have  not  served  to  freeze 
out  the  commerce  of  other  countries. 
Is  it  not  Quite  natural,  therefore,  to 
say  that  the  League  of  Nations  and 
Secretary  Stimson,  who  in  strong  terms 
took  exception  to  Japan's  aid  to 
Manchukuo,  should  take  back  what 
they  said  and  render  thanks  to  her  for 
having  opened  a  new  market  for  world 
trade? 

Ill 

If  President  Roosevelt  is  truly 
anxious,  as  he  seems  to  be,  for  the 
peace  of  East  Asia,  why  will  he  not 
cooperate  with  Japan  and  eliminate 
once  and  for  all  the  menaces  to  world 
peace  which  have  arisen  from  this 
one-sided  attitude  of  the  Powers? 
Why  does  he  not  keep  aloof  from 
Britain,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union 
who  are  trying  to  checkmate  Japan 
in  her  fight  to  free  the  oppressed 
races  of  Asia  and  thus  enable  them  to 
reconstruct  their  life  on  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  the  great  principle  of  love 
and  humanity?  Japan  is  animated  by 
the  desire  to  work  with  other  Powers 
which  will  respect  the  independence 
of  all  races  in  .Asia  and  which  will  work 
with  these  races  on  the  principle  of 
equality.  With  people  so  disposed, 
Japan  is  only  too  willing  to  develop 
the  natural  wealth  of  Asia,  open  up 
its  markets,  and  construct  a  new 
community  without  oppression  or 
extortion.  Japan  sincerely  believes 
that  it  is  her  duty  to  build  a  new 
Asiatic  order  in  which  the  peoples  of 
.Asia  will  really  enjoy  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, and  peace. 

The  War  of  .American  Independence 
occurred  when  the  people  of  thirteen 
states  fought  to  be  free  from  the  op- 
pression and  extortion  of  the  English 
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king  and  sought  to  establish  their  own 
independent,  self-governing  life.  The 
American  Civil  War  originated  in  the 
desire  to  exterminate  the  slave  system 
bom  of  the  thought  that  the  whites 
had  the  right  to  enslave  the  blacks, 
and  thus  established  the  principle  of 
the  liberty  of  man.  When  the  people 
of  Cuba  revolted  in  1895,  America's 
sympathies  went  to  the  natives,  and 
the  Spanish-American  War  secured 
their  independence  and  freedom. 
America  has  had  a  number  of  Presi- 
dents who  added  glorious  pages  to 
their  national  history;  some,  as  cham- 
pions of  justice,  defended  the  weak 
against  the  strong;  others  even  took  up 
arms  to  free  the  weak  from  oppression. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
present  President  has  of  late  been  dis- 
playing a  growing  sympathy  for  the 
imperialist  Powers.  He  has  been  tak- 
ing sides  with  those  coim tries  which 
strive  to  maintain  their  vast  empires 
built  upon  lands  conquered  by  armed 
imperialism,  and  he  even  seems  in- 
clined to  side  with  the  destructive 
forces  of  Red  imperialism. 

Chancellor  Bismarck  once  con- 
demned American  diplomacy  as  'the 
brazen-faced  and  shameless  Monroe 
Doctrine.*  If  America  means  to  uphold 
this  doctrine,  she  should  not  only  ex- 
pect others  to  respect  it,  but  she  her- 
self should  be  willing  to  respect  its 
basic  principle.  If  America  were  to  say 
that  while  she  would  not  allow  coun- 
tries other  than  of  the  American  con- 
tinents to  interfere  with  American 
continental  affairs,  she  herself  would 
have  the  right  to  interfere  not  only  in 
the  affairs  of  the  American  continents, 
but  in  any  part  of  the  world,  she  would 
be  adopting  an  imperialistic  course. 
Then  American  diplomacy  might  be 
true  to  Bismarck's  characterization. 


I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  became  un- 
tenable, morally  at  least,  in  conse- 
quence of  America's  own  actions.  The 
first  such  action  took  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  when 
the  United  States  went  forth  outside 
the  American  continent  and  thus 
broke  the  rule  of  *  Europe  by  countries 
of  Europe  and  America  by  countries 
of  the  American  continents.'  This  hap- 
pened in  1867  when  the  American 
Navy  took  possession  of  Midway 
Island  which  lies  some  1,200  miles  to 
the  northwest  of  Hawaii.  In  1889,  ^^ 
United  States,  jointly  with  Britain 
and  Germany,  established  a  protecto- 
rate over  the  Samoan  Islands.  The  rev- 
olutionary outbreak  in  Hawaii  in  1893 
furnished  the  United  States  with  the 
opportunity  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
annexation  with  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ernment. Then  the  Philippines  and 
the  Island  of  Guam  came  under 
American  control  as  a  result  of  the 
Spanish  War.  The  last  and  most  com- 
plete departure  from  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  made  in  19 17,  when 
President  Wilson,  determined  *to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,* 
brought  the  United  States  into  the 
World  War.  By  this  break  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  America  hoped  to 
win  a  new  position  in  world  politics. 
And  now  it  is  evident  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  advancing  in  the  tracks  of 
his  predecessor. 

Nevertheless,  a  new  age  calls  for  a 
new  policy.  I  have  no  intention  to 
take  America  to  task  for  her  attempt 
to  depart  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
or  for  her  attempt  to  construct  for 
herself  a  new  position  in  world  politics. 
But  when  America  strongly  insists  on 
her  right  to  have  a  voice  in  some  con- 
tinent other  than  her  own  and  yet 
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cries  to  dote  the  American  continents 
to  anf  people  but  their  own,  is  this  not 
a  moat  dahnff  inconsistency?  If  the 
wofld  pobcy  of  President  Roosevelt  is, 
aa  rrremkd  in  his  note  to  Germany 
and  Italy,  based  upon  such  a  super- 
icial  riew  of  the  si4Uus  quo  and  its 
flaaintenance;  if  his  policy  is  to  defend 
die  imperialist  countries  which  are 
die  mam  cause  of  world  insecurity 
and  ignore  the  just  demands  of  the 
uppciid  races  which  propose  to  re- 
ooftstnict    the    foundation    of  worid 


peace  on  international  justice;  and 
if  his  idea  is  thus  to  intensify  unnec- 
essarily the  general  feeling  of  insecu- 
rity, he  will  only  serve  to  widen  the 
gulf  between  the  group  of  imperialist 
Powers,  which  include  America,  and 
the  group  of  anti-imperialist  countries, 
a  situadon  fraught  with  grave  enough 
eventualities.  In  the  not  unlikely 
event  of  armed  conflict  between  these 
two  groups,  President  Roosevelt  would 
have  to  answer  before  the  bar  of  world 
history  and  enter  the  plea  of  guilty. 


II.  No  Man's  Land  in  Shanghai 
By  Friedrich  Sieburo 

Coodcntcd  from  Frmnkfurur^immi^  Gcnn«n  Natioamlitt-SocialUt  Daily 


Sh.^ 


LANGHAI  has  no  flag,  but  it  has  a 
kfend.  It  has  no  coat  of  arms,  but  a 
reputation.  The  legend  of  Shanghai  is 
compounded  of  glory  and  disrepute, 
eAoency  and  brute  fDrce,  achieve- 
ment and  blackmail.  Although  Shang- 
kai  IS  mhabited  by  sood  people  and 
bad,  just  like  any  other  capital,  it  is 
nBgarded  as  the  embodiment  of  Sodom 
md  Gomorra.  Yet  no  more  gin  is  con- 
sioned  m  Shanghai  than  in  correspond- 
iai^placrs  tn  Piccadilly. 

Tmr  underworld  element  seems  to 
the  character  of  Shanghai  bet- 
than  its  quite  ordinary,  respect- 
able, and  occasionally  grandiose  his- 
tory. Why  should  that  be  so?  It  is 
keouise  Shanghai,  though  it  has  many 
laws,  is  not  law-abiding.  It  has  many 
Qffdiaances,  but  no  order. 

Slianghai  became  great  at  a  time 
wlien  Great  Britain  was  still  willing  to 
procect  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
pftjpmy  she  had  acquired  and  requisi- 
cxMKd.  With  the  decline  of  this  policy, 
dbt  tendency  has  been  to  leave  the 


responsibility  for  Shanghai  to  ar  in- 
ternational board,  originally  created 
to  give  England  as  much  influence  and 
as  little  responsibility  as  possible. 
Thus  there  has  been  created,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  relatively  clear-cut  French 
Concession,  the  dubious  phenomenon 
called  the  International  Settlement, 
today  so  ereatly  handicapped  in  its 
freedom  of  action. 

The  privileges  which  the  Great 
Powers  claimed  for  themselves  in 
China  in  the  course  of  the  last  century 
were  based  upon  the  reasonable  as- 
sumption that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
grant  eflfective  protection  to  the  life 
and  property  of  foreigners.  Thus,  cer- 
tain Chinese  areas,  while  not  actually 
ceded,  were  singled  out  and  in  prac- 
rice  withdrawn  from  Chinese  jurisdic- 
tion. Shanghai  was  such  an  area.  It 
was  claimed  by  foreign  business  men 
on  the  basis  of  agreements  with  the 
local  Chinese  authoriries,  and  waa 
originally   meant   to  remain   free  of 
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Chinese.  But  as  early  as  the  Taiping 
Rebellion  in  1853  more  than  200,003 
Chinese  fled  into  the  Settlement  for 
protection.  Today  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  In- 
ternational and  the  French  Settle- 
ments consists  of  Chinese.  That  fact 
alone  has  for  a  long  time  seriously 
challenged  the  international  character 
of  Shanghai.  In  the  course  of  the  years 
one  Chinese  after  the  other  was  added 
to  the  City  administration.  At  the 
same  time  the  mixed  courts  have  been 
replaced  by  purely  Chinese  courts. 


II 


A  superficial  glance  at  Shanghai's 
past  shows  the  source  of  the  present 
conflicts.  The  entire  region,  whether 
administered  by  the  French  Consul- 
Gcneral  or  by  the  City  Council  with 
its  international  membership,  is  still 
under  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  since  it 
was  never  formally  ceded.  The  Japa- 
nese now  are  in  the  process  of  becom- 
ing the  legal  successors  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  particularly  since  they 
have  already  proclaimed  a  'Reform 
Government'  in  Nanking.  Thus  their 
position  in  Shanghai  is  threefold.  In 
the  first  place  they  constitute,  next  to 
the  Americans  and  the  British,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Settlement — al- 
most 25,000;  secondly,  they  regard 
themselves  as  the  heirs  of  Chinese 
sovereignty;  and  finally  they  arc  at 
war  with  China  and  have  occupied 
large  parts  of  the  City.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Greater  Shanghai  was  taken 
over  by  them  as  lone  ago  as  Decem- 
ber, 1937,  while  in  the  International 
and  French  Settlements  a  shadowy 
Chinese  sovereignty  has  continued  to 
exist. 


The  most  dangerous  outgrowths 
of  this  sovereignty  are  the  Chinese 
courts.  Even  in  cases  where  such 
courts  impose  the  death  sentence  on  a 
terrorist  because  of  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  a  Japanese,  the  sentence  can  be 
carried  out  only  after  having  been 
confirmed  by  the  highest  authority, 
namely,  the  Chungking  Government. 
No  wonder  the  Japanese  have  no  con- 
fidence in  this  legal  procedure,  nor  can 
they  be  expected  to  tolerate  the  forma- 
tion of  anti-Japanese  parties,  secret 
societies  or  other  organizations  within 
the  Settlement.  After  all,  since  they 
are  part  of  the  administration,  it  is 
just  as  much  their  Settlement  as  that 
of  the  British,  and  it  is  clear  that  they 
don't  like  to  see  the  celebration  of 
patriotic  festivals  directed  against 
themselves.  Only  a  short  while  ago  the 
City  Council  reduced  the  number  of 
holidays,  celebrated  by  the  Kuomin- 
tang  with  flags  and  other  manifesta- 
tions, from  thirty-six  to  eight.  But 
even  these  eight  occasions  for  mani- 
festations against  an  important  part 
of  the  Setdement,  namely,  Japan, 
must  soon  disappear,  if  the  Japanese 
are  not  to  resort  to  more  drastic 
methods. 

American  Marines,  Scotch  riflemen 
and  British  infantry  constantly  tour 
Shanghai.  Yet  the  city  is  helpless,  for 
the  troops  are  no  more  at  the  disposal 
of  the  City  administration  than  the 
warships  anchored  outside  on  the 
Huang  Pu.  The  employment  of  these 
forces  can  be  ordered  only  by  Wash- 
ington or  London.  Political  red  tape 
has  to  be  overcome  in  the  White 
House  or  in  Whitehall  before  the 
'Fourth  Marines,*  the  'East  Surrey,* 
or  the  'Seaforth  Highlanders'  may 
open  fire  on  the  Bund,  the  railroad  to 
Hangchow  or  at  the  Garden  Bridge. 
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The  City  administration  has  only  a 
small  body  of  volunteers  at  its  dis- 
posal, the  military  significance  of 
vkich  b  limited.  Conditions  in  the 
French  Settlement  are  considerably 
more  favorable  since  the  Consul- 
General,  its  absolute  ruler,  can  at  any 
Dme  make  use  of  Tongking  soldiers, 
the  tmnk  detachments  or  the  colonial 
mfantry. 

Ill 

A  resident  of  the  skyscraper  hotel, 
'  Broadway  Mansions,'  north  of  Soo- 
chow  Creek,  who  is  invited  for  dinner 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  western 
residential  section,  may  experience  on 
hb  trip  of  approximately  six  miles  the 
paradox  of  Shanghai  in  all  its  details. 
First,  he  has  to  cross  the  Garden 
Bndge  where  the  area  of  Japanese  oc- 
cupation ends.  His  Chinese  chauffeur 
must  show  a  passport  and,  his  head 
bved,  bow  before  the  Japanese  sen- 
try. Along  the  Bund-Nanking  Road 
and  Weihaiwei  Road,  Chinese  and 
Htndu  policemen — blackbearded  Sikhs 
in  khaki<ok>red  turbans — regulate  the 
trmlKc  with  its  innumerable  cars,  rick- 
shas and  pedestrians. 

There  follows  the  northern  bound- 
ary Ime  of  the  French  Settlement,  the 
.Avenue  Edward  \^II,  by  no  means  a 
Parisian  boulevard  as  its  name  sug- 
gests, but  a  crowded  Chinese  slum 
•Cftct,  dirty  and  dilapidated.  .At  the 
crosKng  there  stands,  silent  and 
threatening,  a  tank  with  the  Gallic 
rooster  stenciled  in  gold  on  its  gray- 
Uue  steel,  flanked  by  French  infantry- 
men on  motorcycles.  Along  the  end- 
leas  Avenue  Foche  with  its  hundreds 
0/  Russian  stores,  .Annamite  police- 
men m  tropical  helmets  are  |X)sted. 

The  Haig  Avenue  represents  the 
boundary  line  with  the  International 


district.  Theoretically,  the  Chinese 
territory,  which  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Japanese-controlled  City 
administration  of 'Greater  Shanghai,' 
begins  here.  Yet  the  International 
Settlement  has  extended  and  built  up 
these  streets  further  out  and  they  have 
become  the  most  popular  residential 
streets  of  the  City,  creating  the  fol- 
lowing  situation:  the  street  on  which 
one  is  riding  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Police,  yet  the 
territory  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  is 
part  of  Greater  Shanghai  and  is  super- 
vised by  an  additional  police  whicn  is, 
in  practice,  under  the  control  of  the 
Japanese.  This  is  in  effect  a  challenge 
to  burglars  to  ransack  the  houses  and 
then  to  vanish  into  territory  under  an- 
other police  authority.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  whole  territory,  which  bears 
the  name  'bad  land,*  is  blocked  off 
from  the  street  by  barbed  wire.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  houses  regard  that 
as  perfectly  natural — in  the  whole  of 
Shanffhai  barbed  wire  has  become  a 
household  article. 

If  one  happens  to  be  invited  to  a 
home  a  few  streets  further  on,  on  Kes- 
wick Road,  for  instance,  one  experi- 
ences the  additional  sensation  of 
passing  three  barricaded  sections  one 
after  the  other.  .At  the  point  where 
Keswick  Road,  Blockhill  .Avenue  and 
Hungjao  Road  meet,  the  British  and 
the  French  sections  border  on  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Japanese,  and  on 
all  sides  sentries  are  posted.  The 
British  infantryman  chats  with  the 
French  colonial  official,  while  the 
Japanese  soldier  looks  on  silently  and 
severely  through  a  mask  which  he 
wears  over  his  face  for  supposed  pro- 
tection against  the  foul  air. 

A  capital  which  lives  in  the  midit 
of  barbed   wire,   machine  gun   plat- 
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forms  and  blown-up  emplacements, 
as  other  cities  live  among  lakes,  forests 
and  factories,  is  no  longer  capable  of  a 
normal  existence,  even  though  the 
people  believe  that  they  are  living  as 
they  are  accustomed  to.  Opening  the 
morning  paper  and  skimming  through 
the  columns,  one  reads  with  perfect 
calm  that  last  night  there  has  been 
shooting  and  kidnapping  and  plunder- 
ing to  the  right  and  left  of  one's  own 
house.  In  one  single  paper  I  have 
found  the  following  items:  Chinese 
Woman  Spy  Executed  on  Shanghai- 
Singpoo  Highway  by  Guerrillas; 
Opium  Dealer  Shot  by  Burglars; 
Japanese  Robbed  of  Eighteen  Dollars 
by  Six  Armed  Youths  in  Canton 
Road;  Chinese  Guerrilla  Chief  Ar- 
rested at  Restaurant  with  Five  Com- 
panions and  Taken  to  Japanese  Terri- 
tory; Chinese  Employee  of  Danish 
Telegraph  Company  Stabbed  in  Y.  M. 
T.  A.  in  Row  over  Ten  Cents;  Per- 
petrator Carried  Pamphlets  of  Chinese 
League  for  Extermination  of  Traitors; 


Gambling   Joint    on    Avenue    JofFre 
Raided  by  Masked  Burglars. 

Gangsterism  and  political  terror  are 
merging  more  and  more.  The  mur- 
derer of  the  Chinese  telegraph  em- 
ployee belonged  to  an  anti-Japanese 
secret  society  but  was,  as  I  heard  later, 
merely  the  tool  of  two  vengeful  Chi- 
nese who  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
victim  for  theft.  They  simply  de- 
nounced him  as  pro-Japanese  to  the 
secret  society.  Such  elements  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  anti-Japanese  agitation 
and  lax  authority  of  the  Settlement 
administration.  Not  only  has  this  lack 
of  authority  cost  Shanghai  its  good 
reputation;  it  also  threatens  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  Settlement.  Shells 
and  bombs  are  falling  in  increasing 
number  while  the  Settlement  lacks  the 
strength  to  establish  order  and  to  ful- 
fill the  Japanese  demand  for  the  sup- 
pression of  political  terror.  Interna- 
tional Shanghai  has  surrendered  its 
neutrality  status.  It  has  forfeited  its 
political  right  to  existence. 


Stalin's 
Triumph 


Has  Stalin  really  given  up  the  idea  of 
world  revolution  and  embarked  upon  a 
purely    nationalistic    Russian    policy? 


By  Alexander  Kerensky 
Translated  from  Novaya  Rossiya,  Paris  Rus«an.Emigr6  Semi-Monthlf 


We 


E  must  not  be  afraid  of  words.  In 
his  diplomatic  contest  with  the  'so- 
called  '  Western  democracies — Eng- 
land and  France — Stalin  thus  far  has 
achieved  a  triumph.  To  be  perfectly 
frank,  after  what  Russia  has  under- 
gone since  1914  in  her  relations  with 
the  outside  world,  the  spectacle  of 
England  appealing  to  Stalin  satisfies 
our  national  self-esteem  and  assuages 
an  ancient  heartache.  We  know  only 
too  well  and  will  never  forget  the  true 
meaning  of  Stalinism  in  Russia,  and 
yet  we  cannot — at  least,  I  cannot — 
resist  the  temptation  to  forget  at  least 
momentarily  its  horror  and  see  the 
dictator's  bold  actions  as  a  sign  that 
Russia  is  again  taking  her  place  as  an 
empire  of  the  first  rank. 

We  still  have  time  to  understand 
the  real  reason  for  Stalin's  political 
triumph  and  to  see  under  what  condi- 
tions our  dream  of  a  powerful,  yet 
peaceful  Russian  policy  can  become  a 
reality.  What  really  happened?  Why 
has  Moscow  suddenly  emerged  from 
her  isolation,  diplomatically  speaking 


and  become  a  mecca  for  Western  pil- 
grims? Is  it  because  last  winter  some 
profound  reforms  took  place  within 
Russia?  Is  it  because  Stalin  is  at  last 
at  one  with  the  people,  because  con- 
centration  camps  have  disappeared 
and  the  military  command  is  freed 
from  Mekhlis's  spying  supervision?  In 
short,  is  it  because  the  whole  totali- 
tarian and  terrorist  dictatorship  has 
collapsed? 

Nothing  of  the  sort.  Everything  re- 
mains the  same  and  is  even  grow- 
ing worse,  for  a  new  pogrom  of  the 
peasantry  is  under  way  and  the  Com- 
munist Politruks  (political  commis- 
sars) every  day  add  to  their  power. 
What  is  happening  is  that  the  Western 
democratic  empires,  on  the  basis  of 
their  unhappy  experiences  over  the 
past  few  years,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  strong  Russia  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  international  balance  of 
power,  and  that  without  Russia  they 
are  almost  surely  incapable  of  halting 
the  dynamic  advance  of  the  Axis  na* 
tions.  Following  natural  egotistic  mo- 
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tives,    after   guaranteeing    the   inde-  tops  that  without  Russia's  help,  the 

pendenceof  Rumania  and  Poland,  the  peace    front   in    Western    Europe   is 

Western  Empires  want  to  base  their  worthless,  a  notion  that  became  an 

peace  front  on  a  U.  S.  S.  R.,  that  is  obsession  in  the  mind  of  the  average 

well  disposed  toward  them  and  ready  Frenchman  and  Englishman.   Every 

to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible.  Taking  delay  in  the  negotiations  has  called 

the  plausible  view  that  the  ultimate  forth  a  storm  of  indignation,  while  any 

goal  of  German  expansion  is  penetra-  sign  of  objection  on  the  part  of  Moscow 

tion  in  to  Russia  by  way  of  the  Ukraine,  has  created   something   approaching 

the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasus,  Paris  a  panic.  Probably    the  *war  provo- 

and  London  did  not  doubt  that  Mos-  cators'  (as  both  Stalin  and  Molotov 

cow  would  immediately  consent   to  had  termed  Britain  and  France)  had 

their  proposals  and  would  undertake  never    before    found    themselves    so 

the  role  of  guardian  of  Poland  and  helpless  while  carrying  on  diplomatic 

Rumania  in  the  rear.  negotiations. 

But  Stalin's  idea  was  a  different  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  has 
one.  He  realized,  first,  that  Germany  said:  'In  the  united  front  of  peace- 
is  pinioned  for  a  long  time  in  Central  loving  Powers  truly  opposed  to  ag- 
Europe  and  the  Balkans  and,  sec-  gression,  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
ondly,  that  Poland's  quarrel  with  given  a  prominent  place.'  It  begins  to 
Germany  will  postpone  any  acquis!-  look  as  if  the  Soviet  Union  will  ac- 
tive campaign  in  the  Ukraine  for  a  tually  be  given  that  place.  The  Anglo- 
considerable  time.  In  his  eyes,  Ger-  French  world  policy  will  become  the 
many  was  not  an  immediate  threat.  Anglo-French-Bolshevist  world  policy. 
So  the  situation  was  that,  while  the  Stalin's  influence  on  the  fate  of  Europe 
West,  growing  ever  more  nervous,  was  and  the  whole  world  will  become  much 
trying  to  fill  the  gap  in  its  defense  sys-  more  direct  in  the  near  future,  and 
tem,  Moscow  was  ever  more  slow  in  then  we  will  be  faced  with  the  question 
assuming  any  responsibilities  and,  in-  whether  Stalin  has  actually  renounced 
deed,  began  raising  the  price  of  her  his  world  revolutionary  policy  and 
collaboration.  Without  raising  at  this  adopted  a  truly  Russian  nationalistic 
time  the  question  of  the  purpose  pur-  one. 
sued  by  Stalin  in  his  game  with  the  II 
West,  we  must  give  him  his  due  and 

admit  that  he  is  playing  his  game  of  No   one   can   doubt   that   Stalin's 

diplomatic  poker  most  skillfully.  How-  adoption  of  the  latter  policy  would 

ever,  one  would  be  very  unintelligent  be  the  beginning  of  a  great  internal 

not  to  utilize  the  trumps  which,  for  liberation  of  Russia.  It  is  obvious  that 

some   unknown   reason,   Europe   has  the  renunciation  of  a  stake  in   the 

given  into  the  hands  of  the  dictator,  'second  imperialistic  war* — to  be  cx- 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  diplo-  ploited  into  a  world  class  war  which 

matic    negotiations    among    London,  would  culminate  in  a  great  Communist 

Paris  and  Moscow,  the  Western  Pow-  victory — such   a  renunciation   would 

ers  had  conceded  the  game — for  lead-  do  away  with  any  grounds   for  the 

ing  statesmen  and  publicists  of  Lon-  continued  existence  of  the  proletarian, 

don  and  Paris  shouted  from  the  roof  terrorist  dictatorship  in  the  country. 
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L'niess,  however,  one  indulges  in 
wishful  thinking,  no  symptoms  of  such 
A  chjmge  can  be  seen  in  the  Kremlin's 
activities.  Certainly  Russians  them- 
tdmes  know  nothing  of  it.  Of  course, 
the  country  is  permeated  with  a  new 
fuirionalism,  if  you  will,  a  purely 
Russian  consciousness.  .And,  of  course, 
die  mood  of  the  masses  is  forcing  their 
rulcri  to  play  at  a  pretense  of  democ- 
racy, by  means  of  using  democratic 
pitfmseology  as  much  as  possible.  But 
actually,  Stalin  and  his  collaborators 
hare  kept  their  old  sectarian  Party 
views;  they  are  still  bent,  not  on  the 
democratization  of  the  dictatorship 
within  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  but  on  the  Sta- 
Kabt  prdetarianizatton  of  the  West- 
ern world,  steadily  ripening  toward 
war.  Basseches  (a  well-known  news- 
paper correspondent)  writes  that  'it 
would  be  most  erroneous  to  suppose 
tkat  the  Soviet  Government  is  less 
qmcemed  with  world  revolution  than 
it  used  to  be.  Neither  change  in  tactics 
aor  certain  purely  superficial  changes 
riboiild  mislead  us.  World  revolution 
was  and  remains  the  basic  idea  of  the 
Scmet  L'nion.* 

For  many  years  Stalin  has  been 
ootistttently  repeating  his  revolution- 
ary philosophy.  The  capitalistic  sys- 
tem IS  decaying.  The  so-called  democ- 
racy existing  in  the  countries  ruled  by 
die  capitalist  bourgeoisie  presents  the 
first  ttage  of  the  decay.  The  second 
•cafe  IS  Fascism. 

The  Fascistization  of  the  'so-called 
dbmocracies'  marks  positive  progress 
far  the  Communists,  for  by  destroying 
al  the  democratic  forces  Fascism  pre- 
pares the  people  for  ultimate  conver- 
arcMi  to  the  Communist  system.  But 
fcctaeen  the  representatives  of  decay- 
ing capitalism — democracy  and  Fas- 
tsmn—  there  is  a  continuing  struggle 


for  raw  materials  and  markets.  This 
struggle  must  end  in  a  new  world  war. 
'  Imperceptibly,  the  capitalist  world 
is  slipping  into  a  new  imperialistic 
war,'  it  was  said  in  the  Kremlin  two 
years  ago.  This  war  began  in  1938, 
Stalin  and  V^oroshilov  proclaimed  pub- 
licly at  the  Eighteenth  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Manuilski  praised 
the  brilliant  foresight  of  the  *  Leader  of 
the  people,'  who  had  foretold  the  im- 
minent catastrophe,  and  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  advance  guard  of  the  worid 
proletariat,  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
Kremlin,  waiting  for  another  oppor- 
tunity to  start  Lenin's  'world  con- 
flagration.' That  is  the  whole  trouble; 
that  the  apparently  purely  Russian 
policy  of  Molotov,  which  had  sup- 
posedly replaced  Litvinov's  'revolu- 
tionary' and  'Genevan'  policy,  fits 
easily  and  logically  as  one  of  the 
maneuvers  of  Stalin's  'pre- War'  pol- 
icy. This  also  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
famous  advice  given  by  Stalin  to  the 
organizers  of  intervention  in  Spain: 
'Stay  away  from  the  artillery  fire* — 
unril  the  opposing  forces  of  decaying 
capitalism  are  exhausted  by  conflict. 


Ill 


Can  one  really  believe  that  these 
men  who,  in  the  name  of  their  philos- 
ophy destroyed  millions  of  Russian 
peasants  and  'bourgeois,'  did  away 
with  thousands  of  their  followers  and 
nearest  collaborators,  kept  the  whole 
enormous  country  in  poverty  for  years 
and  relentlessly  decimated  the  army 
—  that  these  men,  on  the  eve  of  the 
second  imperialistic  war  they  have  so 
long  anticipated,  suddenly  desire  to 
save  the  despised  democracies? 

Let  us  suppose  that  .Molotov's 
speech  really  proclaims   a   new  and 
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strictly  nationalist  policy  and,  in  con- 
sequence, is  in  complete  contradiction 
to  Stalin's  speech  at  the  Eighteenth 
G>ngress.  To  understand  which  one  of 
the  two  speeches  corresponds  to  the 
Kremlin's  policy  we  must  turn  to 
facts.  And  here  we  immediately  come 
up  against  a  new  act  of  Stalin  and 
Molotov  which  shows  that  the  present 
rulers  of  Russia  are  not  thinking  of 
national  defense  or  defense  of  democ- 
racy, but  rather  of  strengthening  the 
Communist  proletarian  dictatorship 
by  encouraging  civil  war  and  further 
enslavement  of  the  pedantry.  It  is 
characteristic  that  the  new  pogrom  of 
the  peasantry  is  taking  place  during 
Stalin's  most  brilliant  success  among 
the  Western  democracies.  We  should 
like  to  bring  this  coincidence  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  incorrigible  idealists 
among  us  who  are  still  repeating  that 
Stalin's  association  with  Western  de- 
mocracy will  moderate  the  Russian 
terror.  But  now  when  the  Western  na- 
tions are,  out  of  military  necessity,  in 
a  particularly  bad  position  to  criticize 
the  Kremlin's  activities,  the  new  proc- 
ess of  peasant  annihilation  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  Hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  will  be 
uprooted  and  sent  to  the  factories,  or 
to  cultivate  the  Siberian  plains.  The 
peasant  free  market,  to  which  the 
Kolkhozniks  used  to  bring  all  kinds  of 
products  from  their  tiny  plots,  will 
disappear. 

We  still  remember  how,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  collectivization,  the  coun- 
try, as  afterward  was  admitted  at  the 
trials,  was  headed  toward  complete 
economic  collapse  —  hence  the  plot  in 
the  army.  When  this  feudal  exploita- 
tion (Bucharin's  words)  became  un- 
bearable, the  Kremlin,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Marshal  Bluecher, 


granted  a  concession.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion today.  The  Kolkhoz  serfs  are 
allowed  to  own  half  a  dessiatina 
(about  one  and  a  half  acres)  as  well  as 
two  cows,  a  few  pigs  and  some  poul- 
try. In  three  years  the  peasant  and 
his  individual  wares  have  become 
master  in  the  city  markets. 

But  'a  free  and  prosperous  village 
is  the  worst  enemy  of  our  proletarian 
dictatorship,'  Trotsky  had  said,  even 
before  the  original  collectivization. 
Now  Stalin,  too,  has  become  alarmed. 
The  Kolkhozniks  were  beginning  to 
outgrow  the  yoke.  Even  at  the  Eight- 
eenth G)ngress  of  the  Party  there 
were  ominous  discussions  about  the 
'pseudo-Kolkhozniks,'  that  is,  those 
peasants  who  tried  to  escape  feudal 
exploitation  and  give  all  their  atten- 
tion to  their  own  plots  of  ground.  Re- 
strictive measures  followed  discussions. 
Henceforth,  these  acres  will  be  taxed 
increasingly.  The  number  of  catde  and 
poultry  permitted  in  the  individual 
plots  has  been  reduced  and  the  hold- 
ings must  be  cut  down  to  their  origi- 
nal beggarly  size.  The  number  of  com- 
pulsory work-days  has  been  increased. 
In  short,  serf  labor  has  increased  at  the 
expense  of  free  peasant  labor.  The 
village  again  will  be  purged  —  that 
is  the  meaning  of  Stalin's  request  to 
send  more  labor  to  the  factories. 
While  other  *  pseudo-Kolkhozniks  *  will 
be  sent  to  setde  Siberia  where  they  are 
promised  all  the  individual  freedom  of 
which  the  peasantry  of  European 
Russia  is  being  deprived.  What  to  think 
of  these  empire  builders  who,  at  the 
time  of  international  crisis,  destroy  the 
provisioning  base  of  the  country  and 
therefore  of  the  army,  and  who  fan 
the  flame  of  hatred  and  defeatism 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  so  closely 
tied  by  blood  ties  with  the  village? 


The  old  scheme  of  boring  a  tunnel 
under  the  English  Channel  is  revived; 
a  Hindu  Scholar's  novel  scheme;  and 
an  experiment  in  'hyperoptical  vision.' 


Miscellany 


I.  Dryshod  under  the  Channel 
By  Baron  Emilb  d'Erlanger 

Fraoi  tile  D^iy  TeUpmpk  #W  Mwmimg  P%st^  LoodoQ  Cootcnrtdvc  Dftily 


lFTELR  many  vicissitudes  durinff 
die  Ust  century  the  Channel  Tunnel 
project  is  once  more  to  the  fore.  I  have 
wrttr  wa^'cred  in  my  conviction  that 
die  tunnel  should  and  would  be  built, 
bat  when  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
jected the  scheme  in  1930,  I  decided 
tittt  it  could  not  be  revived  in  my  life- 
Ome.  And  I  now  ask  myself,  What 
win  be  the  end  of  this  new  chapter  in 
die  history  of  a  great  scheme? 

No  doubt  strategic  considerations 
wiO  claim  first  attention,  now  as  in  the 
past.  In  France  military  opinion  has 
to  (mi  been  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
nsiiid;  Marshal  Foch  said  that  if  it 
bad  existed  in  191 4  the  war  would  not 
bavc  tmktn  place.  In  Eneland  military 
opinion  has,  to  say  the  least,  been  di- 
vided since  the  Great  War. 

Since  the  strategical  and  tactical 
tttilitT  of  the  tunnel  in  case  of  war 
would  depend  on  the  ability  to  use  it, 


approval  of  its  construction  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  made  condi- 
tional on  adequate  defenses.  Already 
the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  has  been 
made  safe  against  any  surprise  attack 
by  the  prolonjntion  of  the  Magi  not 
Line  to  the  French  coast.  The  ap- 
proaches on  the  English  side  would 
also  have  to  be  defended  ade- 
quately. 

In  the  last  war,  aerial  warfare  was 
in  its  infancy,  but  in  any  future  strue- 
ffle  the  skies  above  the  Channel  would 
be  one  of  the  most  intensive  fields  of 
aerial  warfare;  ships  crossing  between 
France  and  England  would  be  at- 
tractive targets.  On  the  other  hand, 
troops  and  material  passing  through 
the  tunnel  would  be  exposed  to  no 
such  dangers  after  they  had  entered 
and  until  they  had  debouched,  the 
danger  to  whicn  they  would  be  exposed 
being  no  greater  than  that  to  which 
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they  would  be  exposed  while  actually 
embarking  or  disembarking  from 
ships. 

Then  again,  a  preponderating  pro- 
portion of  the  revictualing  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  to  be  sea-borne. 
Ships  carrying  these  vital  supplies  are 
at  their  start  or  arrival  focused  on  a 
very  small  area,  and  in  war  time 
would  be  exposed  to  enormous  risks, 
principally  from  aircraft  but  also 
from  submarines.  If  the  tunnel  were  in 
being,  all  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  France  would  be  available  to 
British  and  allied  ships  for  landing 
foodstuffs  and  other  materials  from 
overseas  which  could  be  carried  di- 
rectly into  England  by  rail. 

The  necessity  of  having  to  blockade 
by  submarines  or  aircraft  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  France,  as  well  as  England's 
coasts,  would  add  immensely  to  the 
enemies'  problems. 

As  to  the  engineering  aspect,  I  have 
for  over  fifty  years  been  associated 
with  eminent  engineers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel  who  have  studied  this 
question.  None  of  them  entertained 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  driving  the  tunnel  from  shore  to 
shore.  Even  some  sixty  years  ago, 
over  two  miles  of  the  tunnel  had  been 
driven  under  the  Channel  in  the  im- 
pervious chalk  strata  and  could  be 
visited  until  recent  years,  when  the 
boring  was  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect 
to  save  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

Practically  all  these  engineers  be- 
lieved in  the  desirability  of  driving  a 
pilot  tunnel  first.  At  relatively  small 
cost,  this  would  put  the  feasibility  of 
the  project  beyond  the  doubt  of  the 
most  sceptical  and  would  make  it 
easier  to  find  the  money  for  making 
the  main  traffic  tunnels.  The  pilot 
tunnel  would  be  used  subsequently 


as  a  drainage  tunnel  and,  also,  if  a 
road  as  well  as  a  railway  track  were 
built,  for  collecting  and  handling  the 
carbon-monoxide  gas  emanating  from 
car  exhaust  fumes. 


II 


If  ever  Nature  has  deliberately  de- 
signed an  ideal  medium  for  tunneling 
and  for  the  provision  of  quick  and  easy 
transport  facilities  underground,  it 
exists  in  the  strata  underlying  the 
Channel.  In  those  early  days  when 
construction  was  begun,  some  7,000 
soundings  were  taken  to  test  the  strata 
on  the  Channel  bed  over  a  width  of  9>^ 
miles  between  Folkestone  and  St. 
Margaret's  Bay,  and  between  Wissant 
and  Calais.  Shafts  were  sunk  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  and  a  mile  was 
driven  on  each  side  through  the  im- 
pervious gray  chalk  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  shores.  Since  those 
days  the  strata  has  been  reconnoitred 
in  a  way  which  leaves  no  loophole  for 
doubt  as  to  the  result  to  be  obtained. 
From  the  engineering  point  of  view 
there  are  no  insuperable  difficulties. 

As  to  the  mode  of  construction,  we 
should  proceed,  to  start  with,  on  the 
original  plan  of  1882,  as  modified  by 
the  engineers'  report  to  the  Peacock 
Commission,  either  using  the  shafts 
that  still  exist  on  each  side  or  putting 
down  new  ones  to  a  depth  of  100  ft.  to 
150  ft.  From  the  bottom  of  these  wc 
would  bore  a  pilot  tunnel,  8  ft.  to  12  ft. 
in  diameter,  straight  across  the  Chan- 
nel, a  total  distance  of  24  miles,  at  a 
cost  estimated  at  $25,000,000. 

There  are  various  theories  as  to 
what  the  procedure  should  be  when 
the  pilot  tunnel  is  finished,  and  we  are 
making  the  most  careful  study  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  would  be  the 
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best  method.  The  best  known  theory, 
hovever,  is  the  following:  all  along 
the  pilot  tunnel  galleries  would  be 
made  to  enable  work  to  be  carried  on 
simultaneously  on  several  different 
hices  on  the  two  main  traffic  tunnels, 
each  1 8  ft.  in  diameter.  When  these 
tunnels  were  completed,  the  original 
pilot  tunnel  would  probably  be  used 
m^  a  drainage  tunnel.  To  make  this 
possible  the  pilot  tunnel  would  be 
slightly  convex,  while  the  main  tun- 
ocL  would  be  slightly  concave. 

With  the  approaches  it  is  calculated 
that  the  main  tunnels  will  be  23  niiles 
lotiff  and  would  take  about  four  and  a 
half  years  to  construct.  The  pilot 
tunnel  would  have  taken  about  two 
and  a  half  years,  making  between  six 
and  a  half  and  seven  years  in  all. 

Some  tunnels  have  a  double  track 
aO  in  one  tunnel;  others  are  twin  tun- 
nels of  a  smaller  diameter.  In  our  case 
twin  tunnels  would  be  better  because 
tiiey  facilitate  the  working  to  a  great 
extent,  especially  where  the  ventila- 
tion problem  arises. 

Some  people  are  apprehensive  about 
ventilation.  Actually,  engineers  in 
some  of  the  longest  tunnels  of  the 
world,  9  to  12  miles  long,  first  in- 
stalled ventilating  systems  and  then 
<bacanled  them  as  the  movement  of  the 
train  itself  through  the  tunnel  pumps 
mfioent  air  in  and  out.  We  should, 
however,  provide  ventilation  and  only 
dispense  with  it  if  it  was  found  un- 


III 


Tuminff  now  to  the  all-important 
matter  of  finance.  In  1929-30  I  held 
the  drm  conviction  that  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France  the  moneys  could 
he  raised  for  building  the  tunnel  with- 
out State  assistance.  It  was  then  esti- 


mated that  £5,000,000  would  be 
necessary  for  the  pilot  tunnel  and  a 
further  £25,000,000  for  the  railway 
tunnels. 

Conditions  have  altered  so  much 
since  1930  that  it  would  now  be  out 
of  the  question  to  raise  the  moneys 
from  the  public,  and  the  financing 
must  be  the  concern  of  both  Govern- 
ments. A  private  bill  to  promote  the 
building  of  the  tunnel  would,  even  if 
not  opposed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, meet  with  the  opposition  of  the 
railways,  shipping  companies  and 
other  transport  interests,  and  would 
therefore  be  very  costly  to  promote 
without  certainty  of  success. 

Secondly,  I  always  counted  on  in- 
vestors all  over  the  Continent  and  the 
United  States  subscribing  heavily  to 
the  shares  of  the  respective  English 
and  French  Tunnel  Companies,  but 
the  incidence  of  double  taxation,  the 
restriction  on  the  export  of  capital,  the 
discredit  into  which  all  railway  stocks 
have  fallen  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  the  policy  of  all 
Governments,  no  matter  how  heavy 
the  risks  orisinally  incurred,  to  limit 
the  profits  of  public  utility  concerns, 
let  alone  the  high  yields  obtainable  at 
present  on  industrial  equities,  have 
destroyed  any  reasonable  hope  of 
finding  the  capital  for  the  tunnel 
scheme  from  private  investors. 

I  believe  that  if  the  scheme  is  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  they  will 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  most  impor- 
tant contributory  factor  to  mutual 
security.  The  mere  fact  of  an  agree- 
ment between  England  and  France  to 
build  it  would  have  great  moral  effect. 
Several  thousand  million  pounds  are 
being  spent  on  defence.  \\\\y  should 
the    two    Governments    hesitate    to 
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spend  some  £5,ooo,cxx)  more  to  place 
beyond  doubt  the  feasibility  of  the 
tunnel  project,  and  up  to  £50,000,000 
in  all,  spread  over  the  next  five  to  six 
years,  if  it  will  make  peace  for  them 
better  secured  or  facilitate  their  vic- 
tory in  case  of  war? 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  I  con- 
sider that  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel  would  entail  an  unprofitable 
capital  expenditure  in  case  of  disarma- 
ment. A  cessation  of  the  armament 
race  would  be  followed  by  a  revival 
and  expansion  of  international  trade 
such  as  has  never  been  witnessed. 

Concurrently  with  the  construction 
of  the  tunnel  the  interchange  of  pas- 


senger traffic  between  England  and 
the  Continent  would  receive  an  enor- 
mous impetus.  I  would  be  astonished 
indeed  if,  under  such  conditions,  the 
passenger  traffic,  which  now  exceeds 
some  2,000,000  travelers  a  year,  were 
not  immediately  doubled  or  trebled. 
The  proportion  of  Continental  travel- 
ers visiting  England  would  undoubt- 
edly show  by  far  the  greatest  increase. 
Therefore,  apart  from  the  traffic 
through  the  tvmnel  affording  a  reason- 
able return  upon  the  capital  expended, 
the  money  spent  by  the  Continental 
visitors  in  England  would  have  a  most 
important  favorable  bearing  upon  our 
balance  of  payments. 


II.  The  University  in  Business 

By  Praphulla  Chandra  Ghose 
From  the  Modem  Review^  Calcutu  Nationalist  Monthly 


R. 


^ECENTLY  some  industrial  mag- 
nates and  business  experts  responded 
to  the  invitation  of  Calcutta  Univer- 
sity and  delivered  a  series  of  'Career 
Lectures'  intended  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  among  the 
educated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  educated  unemployed,  who  either 
listened  to  those  lectures,  or  read  their 
reports  in  print  in  the  newspapers, 
found  them  impressive. 

I  put  forward  one  by  one  the  few 
practical  schemes  developed  at  these 
lectures,  which  need  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  University  author- 
ities because,  if  put  into  effect,  they 
are  sure  to  bring  about  some  relief  in 
the  situation  without  outside  help 
and  advice. 

With  its  annually  expanding  income 
of  several  lacs  a  year  from  the  fee- 
fund,  sale  of  publications  and  the  like. 


the  University  can  very  well  start  a 
fully  equipped  bank  of  its  own  with  a 
nominal  capital  to  begin  with.  By  en- 
gaging the  services  of  a  few  persons 
well  trained  in  modern  banking  busi- 
ness, method  and  practice,  on  the 
contract-system,  to  be  terminated 
when  her  own  graduates  have  fully 
learned  to  manage  the  concern,  it  can, 
with  their  assistance,  get  dozens  of  its 
graduate  students  trained  practically 
in  all  the  different  lines  of  modem 
banking.  This  batch  of  graduates  will 
undergo  the  practical  training  for 
three  years  only  on  some  reasonable 
subsistence  allowance,  to  be  replaced 
by  another  such  batch  who  arc  spe- 
cializing in  banking  in  their  university 
course,  but  need  practical  training  in 
banking  method  and  practice. 

After  their  training  is  over,  some 
from  the  first  batch  are  to  be  absorbed 
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into  the  various  departments  of  the 
propoged  bank,  while  the  rest  will  be 
tent  out  into  the  world  better  fitted  to 
hold  their  own  than  they  could  before 
without  systematic  practical  train- 
ing. Again,  within  the  bank  itself  at 
leiut  tome  dozens  more  of  graduates, 
otherwise  qualified,  will  find  useful 
occupations  in  its  various  sections, 
besides  provision  in  the  subordinate 
situations  for  a  large  number  of  her 
undergraduates.  The  proposed  bank 
will  ier\x  as  the  bank  for  the  Uni- 
versity itielf,  as  well  as  for  its  numer- 
ous teachers*  examiners,  assistants 
and  subordinates,  and  will  further 
constitute  the  clearing-bank  as  far  as 
external  bank-transactions  of  her  reg- 
ular constituents  will  be  concerned. 
The  different  Calcutta  colleges,  hotels 
and  licensed  messes  will  be  naturally 
attracted  to  become  the  clientele  of 
the  I'niversity  bank  by  reason  of  their 
mterallted  interests. 

The  University  may  likewise  estab- 
hsh  a  cooperative  store  on  a  very  big 
scale  under  its  aegis,  enlisting  for  that 
purpose  assistants,  teachers,  students 
and  domestics,  and  open  lines  of  the 
varxms  necessaries  and  articles  of 
luxuries,  selling  them  at  reasonable 
profit,  allowing  liberal  concessions  to 
the  members  and  on  all  cash  sales.  A 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  .Alma  Mater,  a 
deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
educated  unemployed,  a  genuine  feel- 
ing of  cooperation  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  accomplish  things  ought  to  be 
enough  to  run  the  various  departments 
of  the  cooperative  stores  which  will, 
on  the  one  hand,  provide  employment 
CO  scores  of  educated  unemployed  and, 
on  the  other,  give  them  practical  in- 
smiction  in  the  method  and  practice 
of  running  cooperative  institutions. 

In  these  days  when  the  insurance 


business  is  flourishing,  the  University 
can  with  reasonable  prospect  of  success 
start  an  insurance  department  of  its 
own,  covering  risk  of  life,  theft,  fire 
and  success  in  examinations  as  well 
as  bonding  of  prospective  employees* 
In  that  event  quite  a  number  of  the 
graduates  will  find  employment  in 
the  various  sections  of  that  depart- 
ment, while  receiving  practical  train- 
ing in  the  different  lines  of  insurance 
business  hitherto  denied  to  them  by 
any  of  the  existing  companies.  The 
premium  to  be  received  will  feed  the 
department  ultimately,  besides  bring- 
ing a  decent  income  for  its  gradual 
expansion.  All  moneys  at  the  credit 
of  this  department  are  to  be  kept  in 
the  University  Bank. 

Whether  there  exists  any  statutory 
bar  to  the  University  undertaking 
banking  business  with  a  porrion  of  its 
own  income  is  not  quite  known.  But  in 
case  there  does  exist  any  such  hin- 
drance, the  University  can  satisfy 
the  Government  that  the  running  of 
the  bank  as  an  annex  to  the  University 
will  not  only  forthwith  solve  to  some 
extent  the  problem  of  unemployment 
among  the  educated  classes,  but  will 
also  constitute  a  veritable  practical 
field  where  banking,  accounting,  au- 
diting, bookkeeping  and  business  cor- 
respondence, etc.,  will  be  learned 
practically  by  the  ex-graduates  and 
would-be  graduates  under  the  aegis  of 
their  alma  mater.  The  Government 
can  then  have  no  reasonable  objection 
to  give  its  sanction  to  such  a  scheme 
for  purely  academical  interests.  The 
opening  of  the  insurance  side  likewise 
will  not  only  afford  an  opportunity  to 
the  vast  number  of  her  employees  to 
take  due  advantage  of  it  at  their  own 
doors  but  will  also  form  the  principal 
training-ground  for  a  large  number 
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of  the  University  students  to  learn  the 
many  aspects  of  modern  insurance 
business.  The  establishment  of  co- 
operative stores  cannot  be  expected  to 
present  any  sort  of  obstacle  inasmuch 
as  such  stores  have  been  opened  in 
numerous  places  by  Government  em- 
ployees and  carried  on  under  indirect 
Government  control  with  good  re- 
sults. 

The  University  need  have  no  scruple 
or  hesitation  to  engage  in  business  of 


the  sort  proposed,  as  it  is  already  com- 
mitted to  purely  business  undertak- 
ings by  the  printing  and  publication 
of  the  courses  of  studies,  text-books 
and  lectures  and  by  carrying  on  a 
svstematic  growing  trade  in  them.  In 
this  case  it  is  required  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  pressing  problem  of 
unemployment  and  give  up  its  atti- 
tude of  old  academic  indifference  to 
such  matters  as  unbecoming  a  Uni- 
versity. 


III.  Seeing  Without  Eyes 
By  Pierre  Devaux 

Translated  from  Gringoirey  Paris  Conservative  Weekly 


H^YELESS  vision,'  signifying  vi- 
sion by  a  person  whose  eyes  are  tightly 
bandaged  or  who  is  hidden  behind  a 
screen,  is  not  entirely  a  new  thing.  M. 
Henri  Pieron,  professor  of  the  physi- 
ology of  the  senses  at  the  Collie  de 
France,  admits  that  this '  hyperoptical 
vision '  has  been  described  four  or  five 
times  in  the  past  century;  M.  Emile 
Boirac,  a  classical  scholar  and  dean  of 
faculty  at  Dijon,  has  devoted  much 
study  to  the  subject. 

But  it  is  a  famous  writer,  M.  Jules 
Romains,  who  has  the  credit  for  bring- 
ing eyeless  vision  into  the  field  of 
scientific  experiment.  His  experiments 
were  conducted  as  follows: — 

The  subject — a  woman — was  first 
slightly  hypnotized,  into  a  state  in- 
termcdiate  between  a  deep  trance  and 
the  waking  state,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion her  eyes  were  carefully  bandaged. 
Her  attention  was  then  drawn  to  ob- 
jects held  at  a  short  distance  from  her 
body — opposite  to  certain  sensitive 
areas  of  the  skin.  After  some  practice 
she  gradually  developed  an  ability  to 


describe  the  shape  and  color  of  the  ob- 
jects, and,  while  the  power  was  some- 
times very  weak,  it  was  at  other  times 
so  complete  that  she  was  able  to  read 
the  titles  of  articles  in  a  magazine. 
The  bandaging  of  the  eyes  was  very 
complete  and  tight;  several  layers  of 
material  were  bound  round  her  eyes 
and  a  black  bag  placed  over  the  whole 
head,  and  'spectacles'  of  lead  were 
placed  on  top  of  the  bandage  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  X-rays  or  cosmic  rays. 

The  possibility  of  telepathy  was  also 
excluded — by  the  operator  placing 
himself  in  a  dark  booth,  tearing  a  leaf 
at  random  out  of  a  calendar,  sliding  it 
in  the  dark  into  a  photographic  print- 
ing frame,  and  holding  this  up  to  the 
subject  with  the  back  toward  her. 

Another  test  was  to  place  a  playing 
card  in  a  box  open  on  one  side  and 
hold  it  up  to  the  subject  at  eye-level. 
It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  her  to 
see  the  card  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box;  the  only  part  of  her  that  could 
'see'  it  was  her  forehead.  Neverthe- 
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less,  the  card  was  correctly  named. 

\ilut  can  the  scientific  explanation 
of  this  extraordinary'  eyeless  vision 
be?  M.  Jules  Romains  believes  that 
the  explanation  lies  in  certain  eye-like 
nerve-cells  which  the  microscope  has 
revealed  in  the  skin.  These  ocelli  are 
bke  eyes — but  of  microscopic  size — 
scattered  near  the  skin  surface  under  a 
thin  translucent  layer  of  the  epider- 
mis. 

Each  consists  of  a  large  cell  more 
translucent  than  neighboring  ones,  the 
equivalent  of  the  lens  of  the  eye:  a 
nerve-film  resembling  the  retina:  and 
a  nerve-fibre  corresponding  to  the 
opric  nerve.  Ranvier,  who  described 
these  fKcUi  in  detail,  assumed  that 
they  were  the  ornns  of  touch;  but  the 
eye  itself,  though  constructed  for  see- 
ing, is  also  ultra-sensitive  to  touch. 
These  transparent  ocelli  might  well 
transmit  a  magnified  image  otextemal 
objects  to  the  nerve  ending  just  be- 
neath them,  which  may  transmit  it  in 
turn  to  the  brain. 

The  human  body  is  known  to  pos- 
fcsi  groups  of  ocelli  placed  in  certain 
spcdal  areas  of  the  skin — for  in- 
stance, at  the  edges  of  the  nostrils  and 


finger-tips — which  may  help  to  form 
our  general  concept  of  an  object,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  thousands  of 
light-impressions  received  by  the  mul- 
titudinous cells  of  the  retina  combine 
to  form  one  image. 

Think,  too,  of  the  composite  eye 
of  the  insect — consisting  of  a  vast 
number  of  facets  each  with  its  nerve 
ending.  No  single  facet  can  produce 
an  image;  yet  the  insect  sees  clearly 
everything  around  it.  This  proves 
that  a  great  number  of  rudimentary 
eyes  united  by  their  individual  nerves 
can  take  the  place  of  a  single  highly 
developed  eye;  it  is  still  more  striking 
when  we  learn  that  the  ocelli  at  our 
finger-tips  are  grouped  in  the  same 
way  as  the  facets  of  the  insect's  com- 
posite eye. 

May  it  be  possible  to  develop  this 
'second'  sight  in  blind  people  to  re- 
place their  lost  vision?  Experiments 
so  far  conducted  with  war-blinded 
soldiers  have  not  produced  very  hope- 
ful results.  But  we  may  hope  that 
scientists  will  unite  on  further  study 
so  that  the  blessing  of  sight  may  some 
day  be  in  slight  measure  restored  to 
the  blind. 
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lCCORDING  to  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Helmholtz,  President  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  birth  rate 
at  present  *is  the  lowest  in  the  history 
of  our  country.'  This  shrinkage  in 
population  has  been  especially  severe 
since  1930,  so  that  by  the  end  of  1940 
the  decennial  increase  will  probably 
have  been  the  lowest  since  1 850-1 860. 
Instead  of  an  estimated  additional 
13,000,000  of  population,  there  will  be 
only  an  additional  8,500,000.  At  pres- 
ent nearly  60  per  cent  of  American 
families  have  no  children  whatever, 
while  only  10  per  cent  have  more  than 
two  children.  The  death  rate,  it  is  true, 
has  declined  to  1 1  per  thousand,  or  6 
per  thousand  below  the  birth  rate.  In 
time,  however,  it  is  bound  to  meet  the 
birth  rate,  for  a  large  number  of  older 
people  will  soon  begin  to  die. 

Meanwhile,  the  ordinary  processes 
of  business  enterprise  have  been 
thrown  out  of  kilter.  Since  1928,  the 
top   year   in   infant   population,   the 

Production  of  all  children's  goods — 
aby  carriages,  toys,  wearables,  and 
medical  supplies — has  gone  down 
sharply,  and  so  has  the  production  of 
all  such  auxiliary  goods  as  school 
buildings,  furniture,  and  books.  The 
heavy  industries  behind  these  goods 
have  naturally  also  suffered,  and  their 
decline  has  not  been  counterbalanced 
by  the  needs  of  the  larger  number  of 
oldsters,  whose  demands  diminish 
with  the  years. 

In  a  decade  or  two,  when  the  death 
rate  among  mature  men  and  women 
will  increase  and  even  the  declining 
birth  rate  will  over-reach  the  lag  in 


infants'  industries,  there  will  have  to 
be  a  readjustment,  and  industry  will 
enjoy  another  boom — for  how  long  no 
one  can  say.  One  factor  may  throw  all 
this  reasoning  completely  out.  During 
the  past  two  years  it  has  become 
smart  to  have  children.  Movie  stars 
are  raising  families,  and  what  movie 
stars  do,  ordinary  folk,  in  the  long  run, 
will  also  do.  How  long  this  new 
phenomenon  will  operate,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  One  thing  seems  certain,  how- 
ever. The  aforementioned  phenome- 
non cannot  last  long  unless  the  cost  of 
childbirth  is  drastically  reduced.  Few 
couples  can  afford  the  apparent  mini- 
mum of  $500  it  takes  to  bring  a  baby 
into  the  world.  Perhaps  the  coopera- 
tive medicine  movement  will  get 
around  to  doing  something  about 
this. 

AT  THE  last  convention  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  held  in 
San  Francisco,  a  New  York  attorney 
urged  the  establishment  in  all  large 
urban  centers  of  Hyde  Parks,  where 
almost  anybody  could  get  up — as  in 
the  London  Hyde  Park — and  say 
pretty  nearly  anything.  Something 
like  this  has  already  been  established 
in  Mayor  Hague's  Jersey  City,  thanks 
to  the  denunciation  of  him  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  One 
hopes  that  many  other  cities  will 
follow  suit.  Nothing  could  be  more 
democratic,  and  nothing  could  do 
more  good.  The  desire  to  gabble  freely 
seems  to  be  almost  as  powerful  as  an 
instinct,  but  few  people  ever  get  the 
chance  to  exercise  it.  Only  a  handful 
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lu%'e  enough  money  to  set  up  news- 
papers, and  not  many  more  get  the 
opportunity  to  speak  over  the  radio. 
So  they  are  forced  to  wrangle  with 
their  wives  and  friends — or  to  join 
secret  societies. 

In  a  place  set  aside  for  public  gab- 
bing, every  man  and  woman  could 
talk  to  his  heart's  content — and  be 
applauded  or  ridiculed.  Most  stupid 
and  %iaous  ideas  are  instantly  recog- 
nixed  by  the  common  man  once  they 
are  presented  without  the  trappings  of 
secrecy  and  once  he  is  given  the  right 
to  answer  back.  As  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  said  in  1920  in 
ius  argument  opposing  the  expulsion 
of  Socialist  Assemblymen  from  the 
New  York  Ixgislature:  'Hyde  Park 
meetings  and  soap  box  oratory  con- 
stitute the  most  efficient  safety  valve 
afrainst  resort  by  the  discontented  to 
physical  force.* 

K^RLY  next  fall  the  Temporary  Na- 
t;<)nal  Economic  (Monopoly)  Com- 
mittee will  conduct  the  most  intensive 
lieanngs  on  insurance  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  The  newspapers  will 
probably  give  these  hearings  as  little 
sfMce  as  they  gave  the  initial  hearings 
which  ended  only  the  other  day.  But 
one  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  their 
importance.  A  preliminary  report  of 
tile  Committee — which  the  daily  press 
mentioned  but  cursorily — ^says:^ — 

'Ixgal  reserve  life  insurance  com- 
pianies  have  absorbed  more  and  more 
of  the  country's  sa%nngs.  In  1937  the 
mmtt%  of  these  companies  exceeded  by 
almost  110,000,000,000  the  combined 
assets  of  savings  bank  and  loan  asso- 
oatx)fis  in  this  country,  and  are  far 
ffcater  than  the  savings  deposits  in 
state  and  nationad  commercial  banks. 
In    fact,   while    the    population    has 


doubled  since  1890,  life  insurance  as- 
sets have  been  multiplied  twenty-five 
times.  So  great  have  the  assets  become 
that  industry  and  government  dis- 
cover themselves  increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  life  insurance  companies  for 
essential  financing.  To  illustrate,  as  of 
December  31,  1938,  the  forty-nine 
largest  legal  reserve  life  insurance 
companies  owned  1 1  per  cent  of  the 
direct  and  guaranteed  debt  of  the 
United  States  Government;  9.9  per 
cent  of  all  state,  city,  municipal,  and 
political  subdivisional  debt;  22.9  per 
cent  of  all  railroad  bonds;  22  per  cent 
of  the  entire  public  utility  debt;  15  per 
cent  of  the  industrial  debt ;  1 1  per  cent 
of  all  farm  mortgages;  and  14  per  cent 
of  all  city  mortgages.' 

The  insurance  magazines  have  been 
full  of  articles  and  editorials  about  the 
Monopoly  Committee,  stating  more 
or  less  openly  that  the  companies  had 
better  mend  their  ways  if  they  wanted 
their  business — the  largest  in  the 
country — to  escape  complete  nation- 
alization. Yet  the  newspapers  and 
even  the  liberal  periodicals  have 
largely  ignored  the  entire  matter. 

THE  death  of  J.  E.  Spingam  removes 
from  the  contemporary  American 
scene  one  of  the  two  literary  critics  of 
enduring  size.  Though  he  had  not 
practiced  criticism  for  more  than  a 
decade,  his  influence  was  deeply  felt, 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  felt 
for  a  long,  long  time.  Next  to  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  he  did  more  than  anv- 
body  else  to  give  life  to  an  art  which, 
until  his  day,  could  boast  of  no  one 
worthy  of  much  serious  attention.  He 
was  a  rare  phenomenon  in  American 
criticism,  where  so  many  pass  Judg- 
ment and  so  few  know  whereof  they 
speak,  or  can  write  tolerable  English. 
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He  possessed  a  large  fund  of  informa- 
tion about  world  literature,  he  had  a 
fine  feeling  for  the  literary  impulse  and 
could  spot  a  fraud  several  miles  away, 
and  he  wrote  vigorously.  With  no 
moral,  religious,  racial,  or  economic 
axe  to  grind,  he  hunted  out  those  with 
genuine  talent  and  placed  them  in  the 
historical  scheme  of  things.  Perhaps 
he  saw  more  in  Croce  than  there 
actually  was,  but  what  moved  him  in 
the  Italian  philosopher  was  something 
true  and  good  and  beautiful.  He  never 
succumbed  to  the  plague  of  smartness 
or  to  the  more  virulent  plague  of 
boastful  ignorance.  He  wrote  out  of 
the  integrity  of  his  own  soul  and  the 
plenitude  of  his  learning,  and  always 
had  something  illuminating  to  say. 
Honest  men  and  women  in  the  literary 
world  will  miss  him. 

A  SURVEY  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion  reveals  that 
four  out  of  ten  voters  don't  know  how 
to  define  a  liberal  or  radical,  while  the 
other  six  give  definitions  that  vary 
greatly.  This  need  surprise  no  one,  for 
strange  developments  have  taken 
place.  Some  men  and  women  who  call 
themselves  liberals  and  radicals  have 
become  such  vociferous  jingoes  that 
they  make  the  late  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  look  like  a  dove  of  peace 
in  retrospect. 

If  the  kindly  Eugene  V.  Debs  were 
alive  today,  he  would  probably  find 
himself  ridiculed  by  a  large  clement 
among  the  Communists  and  liberals  as 
a  rank  isolationist,  a  softy,  an  other- 
worldly fanatic.  They  would  espe- 
cially find  fault  with  his  argument 
that  British  and  French  'democracy* 
is  not  worth  one  American  soldier's 
life,  and  that  America  could  best  serve 
humanity  by  minding  her  own  busi- 


ness. On  the  other  hand,  he  would  be 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  attitude  of 
such  an  organ  as  the  Saturday  Evening 
Posty  which,  at  least  in  part,  advo- 
cates a  foreign  policy  not  much  diflPcr- 
ent  from  the  one  he  advocated  in  1917, 
namely,  to  hell  with  Europe  and  its 
conflicting  banditries. 

In  the  liberal-radical  world,  careful 
men  and  women  find  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  hold  on  to  their  integrity 
and  keep  all  their  old  friends  at  the 
same  time. 

THE  closing  of  the  Federal  Theatre 
Project  has  revived  discussion  of  a 
Federally  supported  series  of  art  enter- 
prises, not  only  in  the  drama,  but  in 
music,  painting  and  the  dance.  Even 
so  conservative  a  commentator  as 
Mark  Sullivan  has  looked  favorably 
upon  this  idea,  calling  it  'a  reasonable 
and  practicable  suggestion,'  and  ciring 
the  salubrious  experiences  of  the 
European  countries  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
on  such  projects  would  be  far  less  than 
the  Government  spends  every  year  in 
doles — never  repaid — to  business.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
according  to  its  latest  report,  stands 
to  lose  about  $10,000,000  in  'bad 
loans.'  For  one-tenth  this  amount  of 
money,  the  Government  could  put  on 
about  50  good  dramatic  productions, 
giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
people,  and  pleasure  to  millions.  The 
Federal  Theatre  shows  did  so  well 
financially  that  the  chances  are  that 
the  $1,000,000  thus  invested  would,  in 
the  long  run,  earn  a  handsome  return. 
And  what  would  be  true  of  a  Federally 
subsidized  theatre  would  be  even  more 
true  of  Federally  subsidized  orches- 
tras,  dancing  groups,   and   painting 
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guilds^  for  they  cost  far  less  and  in- 
rolre  smaller  risks. 

VERNON  LOUIS  PARRINGTON'S 
three- volume  Main  Currtnis  in  /tmeri- 
esm  Th^aj^ti  has  been  reissued  in  one 
rolume.  One  hopes  for  it  a  large  sale, 
cspeciaUy  in  Universities  and  colleges, 
where  American  history  and  litera- 
ture, on  the  whole,  still  suffer  the 
ignominy  of  very  few  courses  and  the 
poorest  professors.  More  than  any- 
body else  in  our  time  Dr.  Parrington 
added  size  and  dignity  to  the  study  of 
our  own  institutions  and  culture.  His 
books,  especially  those  dealing  with 
the  years  1620- 1860,  brought  to- 
gether critically  all  the  varied  riches 
of  our  intellectual  and  artistic  life, 
pUdng  them  properly  in  world  his- 
tory. Never  again  will  provincial  pro- 
fessors at  Harvard,  or  Wooster,  or 
Colgate  or  Pennsylvania  State  find  it 
onart  to  belittle  our  own  annals  as 
compared  to  those  of  Holland  or 
Belgium  or  England.  Dr.  Parrington 
made  such  condescension  forever  after 
ridiculous. 

Unfortunately  his  excursions  in  the 
realm  of  literary  criticism  left  much  to 
be  desired.  He  inclined  to  take  the 
traditional  judgments  for  granted,  and 
m  hts  last  volume,  dealing  with  recent 
times,  he  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  positions  of 
Stfidmir  Lewis,  Dreiser,  O'Neill,  and 
Hemingway.  The  purely  literary  im- 
pulse baffled  him,  and  evaluating  it 
KDt  him  into  strange  enthusiasms  and 
condemnations,  though  he  looked  in 
the  nght  direction  for  the  stuflP  that 
makes  for  literature,  never  succumb- 
mg  to  the  academic  snobbishness  of 
ignonng  contemporaries.  An  apostle 


of  democracy,  he  practiced  it  in  his 
critical  and  historical  writings,  often 
with  great  success,  always  with  the 
highest  scholarly  integrity.  His  death 
ten  years  a^  deprived  the  country  of 
its  only  major  cultural  historian. 

THE  financial  pages  of  the  New  Tork 
Time  J  recently  gave  much  space  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  New  Yorker,  Dr. 
G.  A.  Dommisse,  made  in  his  book, 
Tbe  ReguUuion  of  Retail  Trade  Com^ 
petition — /fn  Economic  Approach^  to 
the  efFect  that  prospective  retail  mer- 
dumts  hereafter  be  made  to  go  through 
a  compulsory  examination  '  in  order  to 
prevent  incompetent  people  from  com- 
mitting economic  suicide  by  engaging 
in  a  vocation  for  which  they  are  unfit.* 
The  good  doctor  must  have  been 
fooling.  Isn't  it  the  inalienable  right  of 
every  American  to  commit  economic 
suicide  in  any  way  he  chooses  without 
interference  from  the  government  or 
any  of  its  Fascist-G)mmunist  bureaus? 
Besides,  isn't  sheer  luck  an  important 
ingredient  of  nearly  every  retail  busi- 
ness— and  how  can  one  be  examined 
for  one's  susceptibility  to  good  for- 
tune? What  rational  person  would 
have  seen  any  sense  in  the  first  sugses- 
tion  made  in  .American  history  that 
free,  literate  men  and  women  would 
stop  on  their  way  to  work  or  to  lunch 
for  a  five-cent  drink  of  phony  orange 
juice  or  even  phonier  cocoanut  juice? 
Yet  that  preposterous  notion  is  be- 
hind an  enterprise  doing  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  business  every  year. 
Dr.  Dommisse's  suggestion  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  grossly  un-Amcri- 
can.  But,  of  course,  he  must  have 
meant  it  as  a  joke. 

-C.  A. 
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Quips  from  Italy 

Two  Italians  meet  on  the  street. 
'How  are  you?' 
'Thanks,  better.* 

'  Better  than  next  year,  of  course.' 

— Ordriy  Paris 

It  is  well-known  that  Mussolini  is  fond  of 
arranging  contests  among  his  Ministers.  Re- 
cently he  arranged  one  in  which  the  stupidest 
Minister  was  to  win.  Who  won?  Achille  Star- 
ace.  Why?  He  said  that  Alfieri  was  intelli- 
gent. 

An  Italian  who  heard  this  joke  was  indig- 
nant, and  said: — 

'How  can  you  talk  about  Starace  in  this 
manner?  Don't  you  know  that  he  was  a  child 
prodigy?' 

•No,  really?' 

'Certainly.  When  he  was  three,  he  was  as 
intelligent  as  he  is  today.' 

— Cri  de  Paris 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  drinking  of  coffee  be- 
came an  offense  in  Italy.  People  asked,  'Why 
has  coffee  been  prohibited?'  The  answer  is: 
'So  the  Italians  won't  wake  up.' 

-—CyranOy  Paris 

A  foreigner  asked  for  butter  at  a  restaurant. 
When  he  tried  it,  he  pulled  a  face,  and  ex- 
claimed: 'Now  I  know  why  you  prefer  can- 
nons!' 

— Pariser  Tageszeitung 

This  is  one  of  the  more  bitter  Roman  pas- 
quinades that  are  again  coming  into  vogue. 

'Invaded  by  Germans,  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  exhausted  by  armaments  race, 
we  are  in  a  dreadful  situation.  There  is  only 
one  person  in  the  world  who  can  save  us: 
Mussolini's  widow.' 

— Europe  Nouvelle^  Paris 

Latest  Italian  bon  mot:  If  we  had  half  as 
much  to  eat,  as  we  have  to  swallow,  we  would 
lead  a  marvellous  life. 

— Neue  Zurcber  Zeilung 


Behind  the  Times 

At  a  hearing  in  a  criminal  court  in  Czesto- 
chowa,  Poland,  a  young  boy  in  the  dock  was 
being  tested  as  to  his  mental  powers.  The  mag- 
istrate said  to  him:  *How  many  States  arc 
there  in  Europe?'  The  boy's  counsel  got  up 
and,  turning  to  the  magistrate,  said:  '^,  my 
client  hasn't  yet  had  time  to  read  the  morning 
papers  and  can't,  therefore,  give  a  reliable 
reply.' 

— Japan  Chronicle^  Kobe 

The  Best  Cure 

There  are  many  alleged  cures  for  sea-sick- 
ness. It  has  been  left  to  a  refugee  from  Germany 
to  discover  the  panacea  for  homesickness. 

Recently  the  purser  of  a  British  liner  had  to 
visit  the  cabin  of  a  refugee.  On  the  table  was  a 
photograph  of  Herr  Hidcr. 

'Gosh,'  said  the  purser.  'What  are  you,  a 
refugee,  doing  with  the  Fuhrer's  portrait?' 

'Ah,'  said  the  refugee,  'it's  a  wrench  to  leave 
one's  home.  I  keep  that  picture  as  an  antidote 
to  homesickness.' 

— ^The  Evening  Standard^  London 

Proud  Possessors 

Two  Czechs  were  strolling  one  evening  in 
the  streets  of  Prague  discussing  current  events. 

After  furtively  glancing  around  to  insure 
not  being  overheard,  the  one  said  to  his  com- 
panion: 'Who  would  have  thought  twelve 
months  ago  that  Memel  would  belong  to  us?' 
— ^The  Financial  Times^  London 

Explosive  Soldier 

During  the  war  in  Spain  a  young  soldier  was 
brought  back  from  the  front  suffering  from  a 
wound  in  the  shoulder.  Cheerfully,  the  victim 
declared  that  no  one  had  ever  received  a  wound 
quite  like  his  own,  and  when  the  doctors  ques- 
tioned him,  he  declared  that  he  had  in  his 
shoulder  a  shell  from  a  two-inch  quick-firer, 
and  that  it  had  not  yet  exploded. 

The  doctors  examined  the  wound,  and  probed 
the  shoulder.  Suddenly  they  felt  the  projectile 
taking  shape  under  their  fingers,  and  found 
that  it  seemed,  indeed,  intact  and  still  loaded 
with  its  fuse. 
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Next  morning  the  soldier  was  laid  out  on  the 
operating  table,  and  a  suigeon  opened  the 
wound  to  extract  the  shell.  But  as  soon  as  the 
shoulder  had  been  laid  bare  it  was  seen  that, 
before  anything  could  be  done,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  unload  the  shell.  An  artillery 
lieutenant  was  called  in,  and  with  the  utmost 
caution  extracted  the  dangerous  fuse.  Then 
the  artilleryman  gave  place  to  the  surgeon, 
who  drew  out  the  case  of  the  shell. 

— Paris-Soir 

What  He  Really  Meant.  •  •  • 

This  joke  became  current  after  the  Arita^ 
Craigie  agreement: 

'  I  have  just  come  from  seeing  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,' said  a  journalist.  'And  he  is  a  different 
man.  Do  you  know  what  he  told  me?  He  said: 
"No  more  concessions!"' 

*  Idiot,'  retorted  his  more  skeptical  col- 
league. 'He  meant  no  more  British  concessions 
in  China!' 

— Regards^  Paris 

A  Spinster  Story 

An  elderly  English  spinster  on  the  Blue 
Train  found  herself  sharing  a  compartment 
with  a  Scotsman  who,  like  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, allowed  the  lady  to  take  the  lower  bunk. 
To  the  lady's  indignation,  however,  no  sooner 
had  they  settled  down  for  the  night  than  from 
the  top  bunk  came  resounding  snores.  Unable 
to  stand  the  strain,  she  picked  up  a  shoe  and 
rapped  smartly  on  the  side  of  the  upper  bunk. 
The  snoring  continued.  She  rapped  again. 
More  snores.  She  rapped  again  harder. 

The  snores  ceased  abruptly.  A  tousled  head 
appeared  over  the  side  of  the  top  bunk.  Said  a 
voice,  'All  richt!  I  heard  ye  the  first  time — but 
I'm  no  coomin'  doon.* 

— Pearson's  Magazine^  London 

LastWiAh 

An  anti-Fasdst,  condemned  to  the  firing 
squad,  was  asked  if  he  wanted  anything  before 
he  died.  Said  he,  'I  would  like  to  join  the 


Fascists!'  Before  he  was  put  against  the  wall 
the  officer  in  charge  had  to  satisfy  his  curi- 
osity. 'Why,'  he  asked  the  doomed  man,  'did 
you  finally  come  to  take  up  such  a  splendid 
attitude?' 

'Oh,  I  just  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
think  that  when  you  shot  me  there  would  be 
one  Fascist  less  in  the  world!' 

— News  Review^  London 

Lifer 

Possibly  apocryphal,  but  good,  is  the  remark 
said  to  have  been  made  in  India  recently  by 
Schacht,  Reichsbank  ex-chief. 

'What  is  it  like  being  a  German,'  they  asked 
him,  'after  Austria,  after  Czecho-Slovakia, 
after  Memel?' 

Mt  doesn't  make  much  difference,'  he  said. 
'It's  like  a  man  who's  in  jail  for  life  hearing 
they've  added  a  new  wing  to  the  building.' 
— ^The  Daily  Herald^  London 

•  •  •  Optimittn 

A  saying  that  is  going  about  in  underground 
Germany  just  now: 

Question:  What  is  misfortune? 

Answer:  To  be  a  Jew  in  1939.  To  be  a  soldier 
in  1940.  To  be  a  German  in  1941 . 

— J'ime  and  Tide^  London 

Elegant  Fiction 

'  My  good  man,'  asked  the  lady  of  the  house, 
'  how  did  you  come  to  fail  so  low  as  to  go  round 
the  country  begging?' 

'  It's  a  long  story,  ma'm,'  came  the  vagrant's 
reply,  'and  it's  in  the  hands  of  my  publishers. 
I'm  just  walking  to  Dublin  to  correct  the 
proofs.* 

— Roscommon  Herald 

Travelogue 

How  many  miles  to  Moscow? 
Many  many  more. 
Shall  we  get  there  and  back  again  ? 
Not  before  the  war. 

— Time  and  Tide^  London 


LETTERS   AND   THE   ARTS 


How  TO  Look  at  Pictures 
By  Frederick  Laws 

From  the  Nems^Cknniili^  Loodoo 

IHE  fear  of  art  is  a  disease  produced 
by  eagerness  to  display  good  taste  mixed 
with  a  suspicion  that  somebody  may 
take  advantage  of  one's  ignorance.  People 
have  come  to  fed  that  pictures  should 
have  a  resident  lecturer  beside  them  to 
guarantee  that  they  are  good  and  explain 
exactly  why.  Rather  than  risk  looking  at 
pictures,  they  prefer  to  talk  at  them. 

Now,  art-phobia  can  be  cured  by  a  few 
simple  exercises.  First  of  all,  forget  every- 
thing you  have  ever  been  told  about  Art 
with  a  capital  A.  Next  shut  your  mouth 
and  open  your  eyes.  .And  if  you  don't  like 
what  you  see,  keep  your  mouth  shut  and 
go  and  look  at  something  else. 

It  is  unusual  for  adults  to  use  their  eyes 
properly.  To  a  child  things  seen  are  al- 
ways new  and  surprising.  .A  kitchen  chair 
can  be  a  vision— something  to  stare  at 
and  to  dream  about.  .An  artist  can  keep 
that  freshness  of  sight  and  put  that  vision 
on  to  canvas.  To  the  ordinary  person 
chairs  are  invisible;  they  are  things  to  sit 
on,  not  to  look  at.  Van  Gogh's  discovery 
that  an  inexpensive,  inartistic  chair  can 
be  fascinating  and  beautiful  is  a  shock  to 
people  who  normally  wear  blinkers. 

There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
people  who  see  visions.  One  is  to  decide 
that  the  visions  are  not  really  there  and 
that  the  people  are  mad  or  drunk,  and 
the  other  is  to  treat  the  seer  with  honor 
and  be  grateful  for  a  chance  to  look 
through  his  eyes.  The  classic  retort  of  the 
artist  to  the  lady  who  complained  that 
she  never  saw  the  subject  of  his  picture 
KM)kmg  like  tbsi^  is  final  and  unanswer- 
able: 'No,  madam,  but  don't  you  wish 
you  could?* 

Painters  admittedly  are  difficult  people. 


They  use  their  own  special  languages  of 
paint  for  reporting  their  visions,  and  as 
soon  as  the  folks  outside  invent  grammars 
for  explaining  the  vision  away  they  change 
the  code.  They  cannot  explain  themaelTes 
in  words  ending  in '  ism/  and  what  is  nKMT, 
they  won't.  There  is  no  short  phrase  book 
which  will  make  pictures  talk  inteUigibly 
to  you.  You  have  to  know  the  language 
of  the  eye  as  a  child  knows  it,  or  remain 
silent  and  puzzled.  You  cannot  look  at 
pictures  through  the  spectacles  of  Books 
About  Art. 

Modern  painting  is  difficult  to  see  be- 
cause the  last  generation  but  one  of 
painters  forgot  their  job  in  an  attempt  to 
make  art  respectable  and  fashionable 
among  the  blind.  The  Victorian  painter 
gave  the  public  what  it  wanted,  and  what 
it  wanted  had  nothing  to  do  with  art.  We 
came  to  expect  a  queer  thing  called 
Realism  or  the  Imitation  of  Nature,  a 
stereotyped  prettiness,  and  a  high  moral 
tone.  Our  expectations  are  still  satisfied 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  But  there  is  a 
growing  suspicion  that  the  Academy  is  a 
dreary  museum  of  fake  antiques.  Tliere 
have  been  a  number  of  painters  who  were 
mainly  interested  in  the  odd  things  light 
can  do  to  shape  and  color.  They  called 
themselves  impressionists,  and  after  some 
eighty  years  we  are  beginning  to  tolerate 
them. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  movements  and 
theories  some  things  have  become  clear. 
Artists  are  not  tame  sensitized  plates  in 
one-eyed  boxes.  Painting  has  never  had 
any  truck  with  the  brand  of  truth 
favored  by  photography.  Pictures  which 
tell  a  story  or  point  a  moral  are  under 
suspicion.  Their  subject  and  their  argu- 
ment may  conceal  dullness  of  vision  or 
cheapness  of  design. 

In  order  to  'understand'  modem  paint- 
ing, the  best  way  is  to  try  to  paint  your- 
self.  The  next  best  wav  is  to  look  at  a 
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frrat  many  pictures  humbly,  silently  and 
m  fttarch  of  pleasure. 

ljx)k  at  what  you  like  until  it  bores 
\ciu.  Good  taste  is  largely  a  matter  of 
besfif  bored  by  rubbish  and  everyone  has 
to  grow  out  of  liking  rubbish.  Everyone, 
too,  has  his  own  particular  blind  spots, 
•o  don't  worry  about  being  bored  by 
Raphael  or  Renoir  if  there  are  one  or  two 
painters  whote  work  you  whole-heartedly 
eiijoy.  The  connoisseur  is  a  person  who 
kiiows  what  he  likes,  and  can  distantly 
admire  or  ignore  what  he  doesn't. 

Wagnerdammerung  ? 

Fron  Timt  smd  fiilf,  l4>ndon 

rOR  many  years  now  we  have  been 
warned  that  a  reaction  was  due  against 
the  more  extreme  forms  of  the  Wagner 
cuk.  Even  in  Germany  the  composer  has 
loiC  ground,  and  that  despite  the  public 
homage  of  the  Fuhrer.  His  place  in  the 
ftaitstics  of  opera  perf3rmances  has  re- 
ceded before  the  increased  attention  given 
to  the  Italians.  In  the  musical  world  gen- 
erally there  has  developed  a  tendency  to 
look  bevond  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
cigiitccnth,  to  Mozart,  Bach  and  Handel, 
and  to  earlier  masters,  but  the  opinions 
held  by  the  musical  vanguard  percolate 
ikyvlT,  if  at  all,  among  our  public,  where 
this  trend  is  not  yet  felt.  WTien  W.  J. 
Titmer  raises  his  voice  against  Wagnerian 
trrmnny,  it  ts  amiably  regarded  as  an  idio- 
irncrasy  comparable  with  the  inability  to 
endure  cats  in  the  room  or  to  partake  of 
certain  foods  with  impunity. 

Two  months  ago  I  would  have  said  that 
there  were  no  sagns  of  any  such  reaction  in 
England.  I  am  still  inclined  to  take  that 
rirv,  but  with  less  confidence.  There  has 
been,  this  season,  only  one  cycle  of  the 
A««f ,  and  It  was  conducted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bcccham.  Yet  there  were  some  empty 
teats  at  each  performance.  That  there 
were  also  some  for  Trisisn  is  less  signifi- 
cant as  It  was  given  nK>re  than  once,  but 
that    the    Rimg    audience    should    have 


dwindled,  even  temporarily,  to  a  point 
where  it  did  not  fill  Coven t  Garden  came 
as  a  surprise,  and  set  one  reflecting  on 
possible  causes. 

One  of  these,  and  probably  the  princi- 
pal one,  is  the  public  disquiet,  the  state  of 
undeclared  war,  of  suspense,  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  Although  the  same  cause 
oflFers  little  enough  inducement  to  thrift, 
undoubtedly  many  people  are  less  in- 
clined than  usual  to  spend  money  on  such 
costly  luxuries  as  a  Ring  cycle  at  G>vent 
Garden.  That  the  same  people  applied  for 
five  times  as  many  Toscanini  tickets  as 
were  available  is  no  argument,  for  they 
were  much  less  expensive,  and  the  con- 
certs were  exceptional  whereas  the  Ring 
may  have  been  regarded  as  part  of  the 
G>vent  Garden  routine.  Undoubtedly  the 
feeling  of  crisis  accounts  for  some  of  the 
absentees.  But  comments  overheard  dur- 
ing the  cycle  and  since  reveal  other  causes 
at  work. 

Chief  among  these  is  a  waning  of  inter- 
est in  the  stage.  It  is  in  fact  generally 
agreed  that  interest  in  this  cycle  was  al- 
most entirely  absorbed  by  Sir  Thomas  and 
his  orchestra.  They  supplied  all  the  glam- 
our. Looking  over  the  cast  of  the  four 
music-dramas  one  finds  everywhere  ac- 
complishment worthy  of  respect,  but  not 
of  the  kind  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and,  at 
this  stage  of  Wagner's  posthumous  fame, 
only  enthusiasm  will  prevail  against  the 
foreshadowed  reaction.  If  the  orchestra 
becomes  the  main  attraction  a  time  will 
come  when  the  question  will  be  asked 
whether  the  stage  is  indispensable. 

Other  causes  that  may  account  for 
some  of  the  absentees  and  the  evident 
reluctance  of  new  recruits  are:  the  ac- 
celerated tempo  of  life  generally,  which  ac- 
commodates itself  less  willingly  to  slow- 
motion  opera  than  it  did  in  the  eighties; 
an  affected,  surtoui-p^u-Je-z^U  attitude 
that  makes  the  prospect  of  listening,  im- 
mobile, in  darkness  and  in  silence  to  over 
fourteen  hours  of  serious  music  too  ap- 
palling for  some  of  our  young  people  to 
contemplate. 
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How  TO  Look  at  Pictures 

By  Frederick  Laws 
From  the  News-CbronicU^  London 

IHE  fear  of  art  is  a  disease  produced 
by  eagerness  to  display  good  taste  mixed 
with  a  suspicion  that  somebody  may 
take  advantage  of  one's  ignorance.  People 
have  come  to  feel  that  pictures  should 
have  a  resident  lecturer  beside  them  to 
guarantee  that  they  are  good  and  explain 
exactly  why.  Rather  than  risk  looking  at 
pictures,  they  prefer  to  talk  at  them. 

Now,  art-phobia  can  be  cured  by  a  few 
simple  exercises.  First  of  all,  forget  every- 
thing you  have  ever  been  told  about  Art 
with  a  capital  A.  Next  shut  your  mouth 
and  open  your  eyes.  And  if  you  don't  like 
what  you  see,  keep  your  mouth  shut  and 
go  and  look  at  something  else. 

It  is  unusual  for  adults  to  use  their  eyes 
properly.  To  a  child  things  seen  are  al- 
ways new  and  surprising.  A  kitchen  chair 
can  be  a  vision — something  to  stare  at 
and  to  dream  about.  An  artist  can  keep 
that  freshness  of  sight  and  put  that  vision 
on  to  canvas.  To  the  ordinary  person 
chairs  are  invisible;  they  are  things  to  sit 
on,  not  to  look  at.  Van  Gogh's  discovery 
that  an  inexpensive,  inartistic  chair  can 
be  fascinating  and  beautiful  is  a  shock  to 
people  who  normally  wear  blinkers. 

There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
people  who  see  visions.  One  is  to  decide 
that  the  visions  are  not  really  there  and 
that  the  people  are  mad  or  drunk,  and 
the  other  is  to  treat  the  seer  with  honor 
and  be  grateful  for  a  chance  to  look 
through  his  eyes.  The  classic  retort  of  the 
artist  to  the  lady  who  complained  that 
she  never  saw  the  subject  of  his  picture 
looking  like  tbat^  is  final  and  unanswer- 
able: 'No,  madam,  but  don't  you  wish 
you  could?' 

Painters  admittedly  are  difficult  people. 


They  use  their  own  special  languages  of 
paint  for  reporting  their  visions,  and  as 
soon  as  the  folks  outside  invent  grammars 
for  explaining  the  vision  away  they  change 
the  code.  They  cannot  explain  themselves 
in  words  ending  in '  ism,'  and  what  is  more, 
they  won't.  There  is  no  short  phrase  book 
which  will  make  pictures  talk  intelligibly 
to  you.  You  have  to  know  the  language 
of  the  eye  as  a  child  knows  it,  or  remain 
silent  and  puzzled.  You  cannot  look  at 
pictures  through  the  spectacles  of  Books 
About  Art. 

Modern  painting  is  difficult  to  see  be- 
cause the  last  generation  but  one  of 
painters  forgot  their  job  in  an  attempt  to 
make  art  respectable  and  fashionable 
among  the  blind.  The  Victorian  painter 
gave  the  public  what  it  wanted,  and  what 
it  wanted  had  nothing  to  do  with  art.  We 
came  to  expect  a  queer  thing  called 
Realism  or  the  Imitation  of  Nature,  a 
stereotyped  prettiness,  and  a  high  moral 
tone.  Our  expectations  are  still  satisfied 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  But  there  is  a 
growing  suspicion  that  the  Academy  is  a 
dreary  museum  of  fake  antiques.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  painters  who  were 
mainly  interested  in  the  odd  things  light 
can  do  to  shape  and  color.  They  called 
themselves  impressionists,  and  after  some 
eighty  years  we  are  beginning  to  tolerate 
them. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  movements  and 
theories  some  things  have  become  clear. 
Artists  are  not  tame  sensitized  plates  in 
one-eyed  boxes.  Painting  has  never  had 
any  truck  with  the  brand  of  truth 
favored  by  photography.  Pictures  which 
tell  a  story  or  point  a  moral  are  under 
suspicion.  Their  subject  and  their  argu- 
ment may  conceal  dullness  of  vision  or 
cheapness  of  design. 

In  order  to  'understand'  modern  paint- 
ing, the  best  way  is  to  try  to  paint  your- 
self. The  next  best  way  is  to  look  at  a 
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ties.  How  many  Englishmen,  for  example, 
could  give  any  details  about  the  career  of 
Senator  Noms?  Yet  he  occupies  a  place 
not  imhke  that  which  John  Brisht  occu- 
-rf  u.  our  poJ'fcl  I'fc  «  the  laght  o( 
mn  powers. 

OUR  habit  b  to  take  for  granted  our 
nghc  to  American  sympathy  and  under- 
ttaading  without  any  effort  to  earn  ic 
That  was  painfully  true,  for  example,  in 
the  dbcutsion  about  the  debts;  even  the 
Pruae  Mmttter  was  guilty  of  a  sneer  about 
the  Middle  West  some  years  ago  which  has 
not  yet  been  forgiven.  Our  people,  even 
our  politicians,  know  little  about  the 
grave  complexities  which  enter  into  the 
problem  of  American  neutrality.  Our 
DttMiint  men  seem  unaware  of  the  devaa- 
tatmg  e€€Ct  produced  upon  American 
QfMfuoo  by  the  agreement  at  Dusteldorf 
bttwicn  the  F.B.L  and  German  manufac- 
turers. The  whole  assumption  of  our  inter- 
coitfie  with  the  United  Sutes  is  that  we 
bavc  nothing  to  learn  and  everything  to 
The  awumpcion   is  fantastiaiUy 


la  educatKM,  in  scholarship,  in  the  rela- 
tMMs  between  mdustry  and  science,  in 
mmmf  aspects  of  the  technique  of  produc- 
tion«  ta  the  art  of  salesmanship,  in  hoteU 
tocfimg  and  some  of  the  incidenu  of 
nuhray  travel,  we  could  learn  a  good  deal 
from  America.  1  think  that  there  is  a 
^waliry  o^  democracy  in  their  social  rda- 
e  have  not  yet  begun  even  to 
.  We  have  no  newspaper  which, 
i  the  angle  of  news  only,  compares 
the  i\iw  Tmrk  Times  or  the  HfrmJd- 


I  thmk  the  kismchtsier  Gmmrdimn  is  still 
mfanding  m  both  countries  for  the  quak 
aad  taumesa  of  its  comment  on  the 
But  the  Sprmi/uU  RepmUicmm^  the 
Gtfitffr,  the  Si.  Lcmss  Post-Dij- 
aad  the  Simr  are,  uken  all  in  all, 
•■If  jotc  behind  the  Gmsrdimm.  The  ex- 
lalmtiiig  quality  of  the  New  York  theatre 
•  kaowa  to  every  trans- Atlantic  visitor. 
Is  die  pkaatag  of  schools,  in  the  devekip- 


ment  of  post-graduate  research,  in  the 
study  of  legal  institutions  and  their  op- 
eration, Americans  have  much  to  teach  us. 
Is  it  not  time  that  we  became  interested 
enough  to  learn  ? 

It  is  time  that  we  ceased  to  be  superior 
about  a  civilization  so  powerful  and  so 
exhilarating — a  civilization,  it  is  worth 
adding,  whose  President  today  happens 
to  be  the  main  symbol  of  the  hope  of  our 
kind  of  democracy  for  the  whole  Western 
world.  But  the  way  to  understand  Amer- 
ica is  to  study  .America,  and  to  study  it 
with  the  vital  recognition  that  it  is  em- 
phatically not  a  colony  but  a  foreign 
nation.  We  have  just  made  an  important 
gesture  to  its  people  through  the  visit  of 
the  King  and  Queen.  I  should  like  to  see 
that  visit  used  as  the  basis  for  a  far  wider 
grasp  of  American  civilization  than  any 
we  now  have. 

And  such  a  grasp  must  begin  in  the 
schools  and  colleges.  We  must  make  it 
understood  that  it  is  as  natural  and  impor- 
tant for  that  to  be  conveyed  as  it  is  to 
study  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
At  present  there  are,  I  think,  only  four 
universities  in  Great  Britain  in  which  the 
study  of  American  history  and  institutions 
has  any  serious  place;  and  even  there  it 
attracts  very  km  students,  because  it 
leads  nowhere.  The  Rhodes  Scholarships 
apart,  we  have  no  organized  system  for  at- 
tractinff  American  studenu  to  our  institu- 
tions  ot  higher  learning.  No  English  foun- 
dation has  done  for  American  universities 
anything  eauivalcnt  to  what  the  Rocke> 
feller  Foundation  has  done  for  this  coun- 
try- 

If  a  Ijord  Nuffield  wanted  a  suitable 
object  of  generoaity  he  could  not  do  a 
more  creative  thing  than  establuh  a  score 
of  fdlowships  for  Americana  at  British 
universities.  I  know,  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge, of  many  studenu  in  the  West  and 
the  Middle. West  and  the  South  who 
would  give  a  great  deal  for  the  chance 
of  a  year  or  two  years  of  study  m  Great 
Britain* 

They  are  accustomed  m  the  United 
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England,  Meet  America  ! 

By  Harold  J.  Laski 
From  Time  and  TuU,  London 

IT  WAS,  I  think,  a  justified  irony  which 
made  an  eminent  American  the  other  day 
thank  the  King  and  Queen  for  having 
persuaded  their  people  to  make  the  United 
States  'news,*  Wc  are  not  only  not  inter- 
ested in  American  politics  and  life  but  we 
are  complacent  about  our  lack  of  interest. 
American  history  and  politics  have  no 
status  in  our  schools,  and  arouses  little 
attention  even  in  those  universities  where 
it  has  been  given  a  status. 

We  know  very  Uttle  about  American 
institutions;  a  distinguished  judge,  the 
other  day,  learned  with  surprise  d^t  the 
nine  judges  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  G)urt  sit 
collectively  to  hear  their  cases.  American 
news  is  very  slightly  represented  in  our 
press.  Xhe  situation  there  is  largely 
judged  from  the  films,  from  Titnt — an 
understanding  of  which  depends  upon 
a  considerabk  initiation  into  American 
affairs — the  prejudiced  financial  sheets 
which  circulate  in  the  dty  and  the  con- 
tacts between  the  upper  classes  of  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  cities  in  both  countries.  There 
is  neither  real  knowledge  nor  perspective 
of  American  affairs. 

It  is  a  lamentable  position,  and  not 
merely  because  of  the  pivotal  importance 
of  Anglo-American  understanding.  It  is 
lamenuble  becaine  American  history  and 
politics  are  subjects  supremely  wordiy  of 
study,  with  a  great  literature  connected 
with  them.  It  is  lamentable  because  igno- 
rance continues  to  breed  that  'certain 
condescension '  to  Americans  in  our  people 
of  which  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote 
indignantly  some  sixty  years  ago.  Ameri- 
cans, moreover,  are  profoundly  interested 
in  us.  The  amount  of  interest  in  the  work- 


ing and  personalities  of  our  politics  from 
one  coast  to  the  other  is  extraordinary. 

You  can  find  six  or  seven  hundred  peo- 
ple, and  not  merely  in  New  York,  but  in 
Seattle  or  San  Francisco  or  Cleveland,  to 
listen  eagerly  to  a  discussion  of  the  British 
situation.  You  will  find  them  eager,  avid 
for  information',  well-informed.  But  it  is  a 
one-way  traffic.  You  could  not  find  six 
hundred  people  in  Manchester  or  Bir- 
mingham or  Newcastle  to  listen  to  a  lec- 
ture on  American  politics,  still  less  to  show 
signs  of  understanding  the  inwardness  of 
their  problems.  An  occasional  dinner  at 
the  Pilgrims,  or  a  reception  at  the  English 
Speaking  Union  does  not  compensate  for 
the  remarkable  absence  of  any  well- 
informed  public  opinion  about  America. 

The  harm  this  does  is  great,  even  if  it  is 
subtle  rather  dian  obvious.  It  not  only 
confirms  us  in  an  insularity  which  is  now 
outmoded.  It  keeps  us  ignorant  of  impor- 
tant experiments^  For  every  Englishman 
who  has  heard  of  the  really  great  work 
done  by  Mr.  Robert  Moses  for  the  parks 
and  highways  of  New  York  City,  there 
are  a  hundred  with  some  vague  idea  of 
Tanmiany's  corruption.  How  many  dvil 
servants  in  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
even,  could  explain  that  remarkable  ex- 
periment in  the  Tennessee  Valley?  Or  the 
dam  at  Grand  Coulee?  Or  the  fai^scinatif^ 
projects  in  the  theatre  and  painting  and 
literature  carried  out  under  WPA? 

How  many  of  our  lawyers  are  aware 
that  the  Law  Schcwls  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Chicago,  Indiana,  California  are  years 
ahead,  both  in  methods  and  standards^  of 
any  university  law  school  in  England? 
There  is,  at  the  moment,  more  aalid 
achievement  in  American  literature  than 
anything  we  have  here;  our  attitude  to  it 
has,  for  the  most  port,  a  slightly  patron- 
izing air.  The  President  apart,  tnere  is 
little  real  information  in  England  about 
any  of  the  major  figures  in  American  pols- 
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guilds,  for  they  cost  far  less  and  in- 
roire  smaller  risks. 

VERNON  LOUIS  PARRINGTON'S 
tlirce- volume  Main  Currenis  in  /tmeri- 
iom  Ttpngbi  has  been  reissued  in  one 
rolume.  One  hopes  for  it  a  large  sale, 
emdally  in  tmiversities  and  colleges, 
where  American  history  and  litera- 
ture, on  the  whole,  still  suflPer  the 
^fiominy  of  very  few  courses  and  the 
poorest  professors.  More  than  any- 
body else  in  our  time  Dr.  Parrington 
added  size  and  dignity  to  the  study  of 
our  own  institutions  and  culture.  His 
books,  especially  those  dealins  with 
the  years  1610-1860,  brought  to- 
gether critically  all  the  varied  riches 
of  our  intellectual  and  artistic  life, 
placing  them  properly  in  world  his- 
tory. Never  again  will  provincial  pro- 
fessors at  Harvard,  or  Wooster,  or 
Colgate  or  Pennsylvania  State  find  it 
unart  to  belittle  our  own  annals  as 
compared  to  those  of  Holland  or 
Belffium  or  England.  Dr.  Parrington 
mMc  such  condescension  forever  after 
ridiculous. 

l*nfbrtunately  his  excursions  in  the 
realm  of  literary  criticism  left  much  to 
be  desired.  He  inclined  to  take  the 
traditional  judgments  for  granted,  and 
in  his  last  volume,  dealing  with  recent 
times,  he  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  positions  of 
Sinclair  Lewis,  Dreiser,  O'Neill,  and 
Hemingway.  The  purely  literary  im- 
pulse  balHed  him,  and  evaluating  it 
tent  him  into  strange  enthusiasms  and 
condemnations,  though  he  looked  in 
the  nght  direction  for  the  stuff  that 
makes  for  literature,  never  succumb- 
ing to  the  academic  snobbishness  of 
iffKinng  contemporaries.  An  apostle 


of  democracy,  he  practiced  it  in  his 
critical  and  historical  writings,  often 
with  great  success,  always  with  the 
highest  scholarly  integrity.  His  death 
ten  years  a^  deprived  the  country  of 
its  only  major  cultural  historian. 

THE  financial  pages  of  the  New  Tork 
Times  recently  gave  much  space  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  New  Yorker,  Dr. 
G.  A.  Dommisse,  made  in  his  book. 
The  Regulaiion  0/  Retail  Trade  Com^ 
petition — //«  Economic  Approach^  to 
the  effect  that  prospective  retail  mer- 
dumts  hereafter  be  made  to  so  through 
a  compulsory  examination  *  m  order  to 
prevent  incompetent  people  from  com- 
mitting economic  suicide  by  engaging 
in  a  vocation  for  which  they  are  unfit.' 
The  good  doctor  must  have  been 
fooling.  Isn't  it  the  inalienable  right  of 
every  .American  to  commit  economic 
suicide  in  any  way  he  chooses  without 
interference  from  the  government  or 
any  of  its  Fasdst-Communist  bureaus? 
Besides,  isn't  sheer  luck  an  important 
ingredient  of  nearly  every  retail  busi- 
ness— and  how  can  one  be  examined 
for  one's  susceptibility  to  good  for- 
tune.' What  rational  person  would 
have  seen  any  sense  in  the  first  sugses- 
tion  made  in  American  history  that 
free,  literate  men  and  women  would 
stop  on  their  way  to  work  or  to  lunch 
for  a  five-cent  drink  of  phony  orange 
juice  or  even  phonier  cocoanut  juice? 
Yet  that  preposterous  notion  is  be- 
hind an  enterprise  doing  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  business  every  year. 
Dr.  Dommisse's  suggestion  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  grossly  un-Ameri- 
can. But,  of  course,  he  must  have 
meant  it  as  a  joke. 

-C  A. 
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States  to  working  their  way  through. 
Here,  they  have  no  such  opportunity. 
And,  for  most  of  them,  a  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship is  not  wholly  suitable,  partly  because 
their  needs  are  different  from  those  Oxford 
sets  out  to  supply,  and,  partly,  because 
they  cannot  afford  three  years'  absence 
from  America.  Twenty  such  fellowships  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  each  would 
transform  the  whole  basis  of  Anglo- 
American  academic  relations,  and,  in  time, 
it  would  do  much  more  than  that. 

BUT  I  would  like  to  sec  the  intellectual 
interchange  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  go  on  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  it  does  at  present.  Few  Brit- 
ish universities  have  even  seen  some  of 
the  figures  whose  names  are  household 
words  among  American  students — Charles 
Beard,  Carl  Becker,  Thomas  Reed  Powell, 
to  name  three  only  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing. 

There  are  some  chairs  of  American 
history  in  Great  Britain.  But  since  it  is  not 
a  school  subject,  and  since  it  is  unlikely  to 
lead  afterwards  to  an  academic  post,  it  is 
not  a  specialism  that  at  present  exercises 
any  great  attraction.  Outside  London  and 
Aberystwyth,  indeed,  little  attention  is 
given  to  American  experience  in  politics — 
immensely  valuable  though  the  analysis  of 
that  experience  is. 

It  is  symptomatic  of  the  position  that  it 
is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  persuade  a 
publisher  to  take  a  history  of  America  on 
this  side,  even  when  it  is  of  classical  qual- 
ity. It  is  even  true,  I  think,  to  say  that 
most  of  the  books  we  read  on  American 
history  are  cither  out  of  date,  like  Lord 
Bryce's  American  Commonwealtby  or  writ- 
ten, as  it  were,  from  the  outside,  like 
Oliver's  Hamilton^  or  Lord  Charnwood's 
Ldncoln,  Only  a  handful  of  scholars  in 
England  know  Parrington's  Main  Cur- 
rents of  American  Thought — one  of  the 
most  brilliant  contributions  of  our  time  to 
intellectual  history;  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
even  found  an  English  publisher.  Yet  if  we 
had  a  similar  book  on  England  it  would  be 


read  widely  in  every  American  university 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Indeed,  the  depth  of  interest  Americans 
display  for  our  institutions  and  habits  is 
remarkable.  On  the  civil  service,  the  judi- 
cial system,  social  insurance,  the  public 
corporation,  the  financial  system,  there  is 
hardly  a  center  of  research  in  which  these 
topics  do  not  engage  minute  attention. 
How  many  Englishmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  know  anything  of  the  city-manager 
plan,  of  the  real  working  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  im- 
mense achievement  of  Congressional  In- 
vestigation Committees,  of  what  PWA 
(not  WPA)  has  done  for  places  like  the 
Universities  of  Washington  and  Colorado? 

We  remain  incurious  when,  as  it  were, 
at  our  doors  are  some  of  the  seminal  ex- 
periments of  this  epoch.  I  doubt  whether 
any  English  investigation  exists  com- 
parable to  the  Cleveland  Crime  Survey, 
or  that  which  Dr.  Gulick  has  just  com- 
pleted for  the  educational  system  of  New 
York.  No  one  here,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
done  a  job  of  equal  value  to  the  American 
report  on  the  cost  of  medical  care.  We 
have  nothing  to  equal  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  Until  we 
are  sure  that  the  state  of  the  country 
justifies  our  lack  of  curiosity,  a  healthy 
curiosity  about  the  American  adventure 
would,  I  suggest,  be  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance to  the  quality  of  our  national  life. 

I  end  where  I  b^an.  We  need  America 
and  the  way  to  win  America  is  to  under- 
stand it.  We  do  not  trouble  to  understand 
it  today.  For  us,  it  is  events  in  New  York 
and  Washington,  with  an  occasional  refer- 
ence to  a  scandal  in  Chicago;  the  real 
America  largely  escapes  us  altogether.  It 
is  hardly  known  to  our  politicians;  it  is 
hardly  known  to  the  civil  service;  it  is 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  public  at 
large.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
United  States  should  be  interested  in,  and 
sympathetic  to,  ourselves;  we  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  reciprocity  is  the  essence 
of  international  understanding.  If  we 
should  begin  to  awaken  to  that  reaiiziu 
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Bing  the  soldier  wms  laid  out  on  the 
Hf  tabie,  and  a  turgeon  opened  die 
CD  extract  the  shell.  But  as  soon  as  the 
t  had  been  laid  bare  it  was  teen  that, 
an^rthing  could  be  done,  it  would  be 
rj  to  unload  the  thell.  An  artillcfy 
mt  wms  called  in,  and  with  the  utmost 
dtracted  the  dangerous  fute.  Then 
ifloTinan  gave  place  to  the  targeon, 
ew  out  the  caae  of  the  thdl. 

H«  RMtly  MMSit*  .  .  . 

joke  became  current  after  the  AritJU 

agreement: 

ve  just  come  from  seeing  Mr.  Chamber- 
lid  a  journalist.  'And  he  is  a  different 
k>  ytw  know  what  he  told  me?  He  said: 
ore  concessions!**' 

t/  retorted  hts  more  skeptical  col- 
'  He  meant  no  more  British  conceaaioas 
«!• 

— Rei^nU^  Paris 

•cor  Story 

•kkrly  English  spinster  on  the  Blue 
^nd  hcnelf  sharing  a  compartment 

Scotsman  who,  like  a  perfect  gentle- 
lowed  the  lady  to  take  the  lower  bunk. 
ladr's  indignation,  howe%'er,  no  Sfx>ner 
■▼  settled  down  for  the  night  than  from 

bonk  came  resounding  snores.  Unable 
i  che  strain,  she  picked  up  a  shoe  and 
sasartlr  on  the  suie  of  the  upper  bunk, 
koruig  continued.  She  rapped  again. 
isorea.  She  rapped  again  harder. 
mores  ceased  abruptly.  A  tousled  head 
^  over  the  ttvie  c»f  the  top  bunk.  Said  a 
.hSX  ncht*  I  heard  ye  the  first  time — but 
coocnin*  doon.' 

—  Person  s  Magaiim^  London 


Ati-Fasost,  condemned  to  the  ^ring 
was  asked  if  he  wanted  anything  before 
L  Said  he,  'I   would  like  tf)  join  the 


Faacista!'  Before  he  was  pat  against  the  wall 
the  officer  in  charge  had  to  satisfy  hb  curi- 
osity. 'Why,'  he  asked  the  doomed  man,  *dtd 
you  finally  come  to  take  up  such  a  splendid 
attitude?' 

'Oh,  I  just  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
think  that  when  you  shot  me  there  would  be 
one  Fascist  less  in  the  world!' 

— Nfws  Rimew^  London 

Ltf«r 

Po«iUy  apocryphal,  bot  good,  is  the  remark 
said  to  have  been  made  in  India  recently  by 
Schacht,  Reichsbank  ex-chief. 

*  What  b  it  like  being  a  German,'  they  asked 
him,  'after  Austria,  after  Czecho-Slovakia, 
after  Memd?* 

'It  doesn't  make  much  diflference,'  he  said. 
'  It's  like  a  man  who's  in  jail  for  life  hearing 
they've  added  a  new  wing  to  the  building.' 
—The  Dmiiy  H^rmU,  London 

•  •  •  OptiinlMu 

A  saying  that  is  going  about  in  underground 
Germany  just  now: 

Question:  What  is  misfortune? 

Answer:  To  be  a  Jew  in  1939.  To  be  a  soldier 
in  1940.  To  be  a  German  in  194 1 . 

— TVair  mnd  Tide,  London 

Ekgftnt  PlctkMi 

'  My  good  man,'  aaked  the  lady  of  the  house, 
'  how  did  you  come  to  fall  so  low  aa  to  go  round 
the  country  begging?' 

'  It's  a  long  story,  roa'm,'  came  the  vagrant's 
reply,  'and  it's  in  the  hands  of  my  publishers. 
I'm   iust  walking  to  Dublin  to  correct  the 


proofs. 


-Roscammcm  HnmU 


TnivtloCiio 

How  many  miles  to  Moscow? 
Many  many  more. 
Shall  we  get  there  and  back  again? 
Not  before  die  war. 
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the  high  level  of  American  musical  cul- 
ture. But  Americans  began  to  understand 
and  love  him  only  many  years  after  his 
death. 

At  present  there  is  a  great  desire  in  the 
United  States  to  create  its  own  music,  I 
might  say,  a  longing  for  a  national  Ameri- 
can composer.  And  while  this  desire  has 
not  yet  been  completely  fulfilled,  certain 
musical  manifestations  characteristically 
American  are  quite  apparent. 

In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  an- 
alyze the  potential  rdlc  of  jazz  music 
which  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  typical  Amer- 
ican product  and,  on  the  other,  stands 
apart,  as  it  were,  from  real,  great  music. 

Jazz  grew  out  of  altogether  different 
elements.  Here  we  have,  for  example,  the 
florid,  syncopated  rhythm  of  Negro  origin. 
We  find  here,  too,  melodic  devices  from 
the  Anglo-American  folk  song,  by  which  I 
mean  a  song  partly  English  but  with  an 
American  twist.  We  also  have  the  senti- 
mental wailings  of  the  dance  hall  and 
cabaret  which  are  of  lower  origin. 

Many  serious  musicians  are  repelled  by 
jazz.  Others  are  interested  in  it.  I  think  it 
all  depends  on  which  element  in  jazz  one 
stresses:  if  it  is  the  element  of  vulgarity, 
then  jazz  is  tiresome  and  even  repulsive; 
ify  however,  one  chooses  what  is  best  in 
rhythm,  mdody  and  instrumentation,  one 
*  may  come  across  great  riches.  The  many 
orchestral  effects  which  we  find  in  the  best 

Szz  music  are  particularly  interesting, 
oreover,  some  of  the  performers  in  a 
jazz  orchestra,  as  for  instance  those  who 
play  the  trumpets,  trombones,  clarinets 
and  percussion  instruments,  have  devel- 
oped a  technique  of  which  corresponding 
musicians  in  a  symphony  orchestra  have 


never  dreamed.  To  listen  to  those  masters 
of  the  jazz  band  is  interesting  and  useful 
not  only  for  composers,  but  for  perform- 
ers as  well.  Some  of  us  think  that  a  jazz 
orchestra  is  necessarily  something  noisy, 
fit  to  split  the  eardnuns.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  famous  jazz  bands  in  America 
are  rich  in  nuances  and  parade  their 
pianissimo  effects. 

It  is  in  these  best  elements  of  jazz  that 
contemporary  American  composers  try  to 
find  the  basis  for  their  national  music, 
attempting  to  sift  out  the  vulgar  and 
preserve  what  has  unquestionable  value. 

In  this  connection  one's  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  composer  George  Gershwin. 
First  brilliantly  successful  as  a  composer 
in  the  light  genre  (jazz,  lyrics,  musical 
comedies,  films),  he  later  tried  to  apply  his 
talents  to  serious  music.  Gershwin  un- 
doubtedly possessed  great  talent,  but  his 
early  work  in  the  field  of  light  music  was 
like  a  millstone  around  his  neck  when 
he  turned  to  serious  composition.  More 
precisely,  he  nevrcr  could  establish  definite 
criteria  for  the  things  he  composed  in  the 
field  of  symphonic  music.  Gershwin  had 
worked  so  long  on  music  of  doubtful  taste, 
that  in  a  piece  in  which  he  would  reveal 
his  talent  as  a  composer  of  serious  music, 
he  would  unintentionally  slip  into  some 
trifling  motif  in  poor  style.  Patriots  of 
American  music  were  ready  to  proclaim 
him  the  long-awaited  star,  and  Gershwin 
might  have  possibly  made  good  this  claim. 
He  died  all  too  soon,  unfortunately,  but 
the  very  fact  of  his  appearance  gives 
grounds  for  supposing  that  one  must  look 
in  this  direction  for  other  composers  who 
will  create  and  develop  a  new  styie  in 
American  music. 
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Ncsf  morvinf  the  toldier  wis  laid  out  on  the 
•pcrmbfif  tabie,  and  a  aurfcon  opened  the 
mjuAd  CD  extract  the  theil.  But  as  Kx>n  as  the 
tbouUer  had  been  laid  bare  it  was  teen  that, 
before  an^rthinf  could  be  done,  it  would  be 
ncci—ry  to  unload  the  shell.  An  artillery 
Bcutmant  was  called  tn,  and  with  the  utmost 
cautkw  extracted  the  dmngcrout  fuse.  Then 
1^  artiflenrman  gave  place  to  the  anrgeon, 
wito  drew  out  die  case  of  die  tbdl. 

WiMt  H«  RMOty  Mmhc  •  •  • 

Tlus  joke  became  current  after  the  AritJU 
Qraam^  agrrement: 

*  1  hav^c  just  come  from  seeing  Mr.  Chamber- 
Uift/  said  a  journalist.  'And  he  is  a  different 
man.  I>o  you  know  what  he  told  me?  He  said: 
"No  more  amcessions!"* 

*ldto(,*  retorted  his  more  skeptical  col- 
ieagve.  '  lie  meant  no  more  British  cooccsiiotis 
Mi  China" 

— Rtisnb^  Paris 

A  Spinster  Story 

An  fUcriy  pAgiish  spinster  on  the  Blue 
Train  Niumi  henclf  sharing  a  compartment 
w^th  a  Scutsmin  who,  like  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, allowed  the  lad?  to  take  the  lower  bunk. 
To  the  lady's  tndtgnation,  however,  no  sooner 
had  ther  settled  down  for  the  night  than  from 
the  top  bunk  came  resounding  snores.  Unable 
St>  stand  the  strain,  she  picked  up  a  shoe  and 
rappad  tmartiy  on  the  side  of  the  upper  bunk. 
Ti€  lAonf^  continued.  She  rapped  ag^in. 
Mure  snores.  She  rapped  again  harder. 

The  tfHires  ceased  abruptly.  A  tousled  head 
spprarrvi  o%-cf  the  tide  of  the  top  bunk.  Said  a 
t\jtce.  *  ^11  ncht*  I  heard  ye  the  first  time — but 
Vm  nr)  D^'^min'  doon.' 

—Pimr son's  Msgmunt^  London 


Wish 

Aa  aati-Fasost,  oondcnined  to  the  firing 
a^««ad,  was  asked  if  he  wanted  anything  before 
he  d«d.  Said  he,  '  I   woukl  like  to  join  the 


Fascists!'  Before  he  was  pat  against  the  waB 
die  officer  in  charge  had  to  satisfy  his  curi- 
osity. 'Why,'  he  asked  the  doomed  man,  'did 
you  finally  come  to  take  up  such  a  splendid 
attitude?' 

'Oh,  I  just  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
think  that  when  you  shot  me  there  would  be 
one  Fascist  less  in  the  world!' 

— Nfws  Rimem,  London 

Ltf«r 

Possibly  spocryphal,  but  good,  is  the  remark 
said  to  have  ben  made  in  India  recently  by 
Schacht,  Reichsbank  esK-chief. 

'What  is  it  like  being  a  German,'  they  asked 
him,  'after  Austria,  after  Czecho-Slovakia, 
after  Memel?' 

Mt  doesn't  make  much  difference,'  he  said. 
'  It's  like  a  man  who's  in  jail  for  life  hearing 
they've  added  a  new  wing  to  the  building.' 
—The  Dmiiy  HtrmU,  London 

•  •  •  C^ttinlsni 

A  saying  that  is  going  about  in  underground 
Germany  just  now: 

Question:  What  is  misfortune? 

Answer:  To  be  a  Jew  in  1939.  To  be  a  soldier 
in  1 940.  To  be  a  German  in  1 94 1 . 

— Tisir  4nui  Tidf^  London 

Ekiaat  PIctkMi 

'  My  gcxxl  man,'  asked  the  lady  of  the  house, 
'  how  did  you  come  to  fall  so  low  as  to  go  round 
the  country  b^Qging?' 

'  lt*s  a  Icing  story,  ma'm,'  came  the  vagrant's 
reply,  'and  it's  in  the  hands  of  my  pubuahers. 
I'm  just  walking  to  Dublin  to  correct  the 
proofs,* 

— Rosc^mmcm  HnmU 

Ttwnkagvm 

How  many  miles  to  Moscow? 
Many  many  more. 
Shall  we  get  diere  and  back  agsin? 
Not  before  the  war. 

^Tim€  smd  Tidi,  Loadoo 
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profitable  level.  In  short,  modern  painting 
is  damned  by  the  same  conditions  that 
make  the  production  of  modern  music 
or  the  publication  of  modern  poetry  im- 
possible: the  articles  in  question  are  not 
viable  within  the  present  commercial  sys- 
tem. It  follows  as  a  consequence  that  the 
criticism  of  modern  art  is  not  an  activity 
for  which  space  will  be  found  in  a  com- 
mercial press — the  two  or  three  daily 
papers  which  pay  any  attention  to  the 
subject  could  hardly  justify  this  feature 
before  a  meeting  of  shareholders. 

It  is  these  circumstances  which  make 
decadence  of  the  Royal  Academy  so  re- 
grettable. Here  is  an  institution,  placed 
securely  above  the  commercial  system, 
enjoying  emoluments  and  dispensing  en- 
dowments, blessed  with  the  patronage  of 
Royalty  and  the  annual  encomiums  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  ideal  instrument,  as  its 
founders  intended,  for  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  the  fine  arts.  Its  actual  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  those  ideals  is  examined 
by  Mr.  Watson  in  some  detail,  and  his 
vigorous  criticism  brings  to  a  head  the 
growing  demand  for  a  drastic  reform  of  its 
constitution  and  administration. 

In  a  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Watson 
reviews  the  'assorted  styptics'  which  are 
being  applied  to  stop  the  bleeding  body  of 
art.  None  of  them  is  proving  effective — 
not  even  those  vast  schemes  of  relief  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  United  States. 
The  truth  is  that  art  is  suffering  from  a 
fatal  disease,  a  disease  not  peculiar  to 
art  but  affecting,  with  various  symptoms, 
the  whole  of  our  civilization. 

Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Nazis 

Germany's  Chances  in  War:  As  Seen 
IN  THE  Mirror  of  German  Official 
Literature.  By  Ivan  Laps,  London: 
Gollancz.  igjg. 

(From  the  News-CbronicU,  London) 

^N  INCONSPICUOUSLY  placed  no- 

tice  in  the  Budapest  press  indicates 

that    the    book    Germany  s    Chances    in 

War:  As  Seen  in  the  Mirror  of  German 


Official  Literature^  by  Ivan  Lajos,  has 
been  withdrawn  from  circulation.  There 
is  an  interesting  story  behind  this. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  publication  of 
this  book  of  only  99  pages  burst  upon  the 
city  of  Budapest  like  a  bombshell.  Al- 
though it  sold  at  a  comparatively  high 
price,  it  rapidly  became  a  best-seller— 
nearly  30,000  copies  were  sold  in  less  than 
a  week — which  the  Hungarian  Censor 
made  no  effort  to  suppress  for  an  amaz- 
ingly long  time.  Not  one  single  review 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  the  book 
was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  news  or 
gossip  columns,  yet  all  Central  Europe  is 
talking  about  it,  it  is  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  particularly  now,  after  it  has  been 
suppressed.  It  is  read  by  high  and  low 
alike  and  is  having  a  profound  effect  on 
Hungarian  opinion.  Copies  of  the  book 
have  found  their  way  to  the  desk  of  every 
Hungarian  official;  although  no  one  knows 
when  they  came  or  how  they  reached 
their  destination. 

The  author.  Dr.  Ivan  Lajos,  a  Hun- 
garian professor  in  the  University  of 
P6cs,  is  not  a  Jew,  influenced  by  the  anti- 
Semitic  tendencies  prevailing  in  all  the 
spheres  of  German  influence,  but  a  one 
hundred  per  cent  Aryan.  Although  he 
holds  an  official  position — corresponding 
roughly  to  that  of  an  Oxford  don — and 
although  Hungary  is  a  State  where  such 
people  can  be  removed  from  office  with 
'no  questions  asked,'  no  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  unseat  him. 

The  book  arraigns  the  official  policy  of 
the  Hungarian  Government  in  its  attitude 
of  subjection  to  Germany;  it  gives  ex- 
tracts from  speeches  made  by  German 
officers  and  high  Nazi  officials  and  quota- 
tions from  Nazi  documents  revealing 
German  weaknesses  during  recent  years. 

It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
the  book  does  not  purport  to  give  the 
latest  information  upon  all  subjects  and 
does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  give  the 
complete  picture  of  Germany's  present- 
day  chances  in  a  war. 

Dr.  Lajos  declares  that  his  purpose  in 
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frcat  many  pictures  humbly,  silently  and 
m  search  of  pleasure. 

Ijonk  at  what  you  like  until  it  bores 
\ou.  Good  taste  is  largely  a  matter  of 
being  bored  by  rubbish  and  everyone  has 
to  grow  out  of  liking  rubbish.  Everyone, 
too,  has  his  own  particular  blind  spots, 
to  don't  worry  about  being  bored  by 
Raphael  or  Renoir  if  there  are  one  or  two 
painters  who^e  work  you  whole-heartedly 
enjoy.  The  connoisaeur  is  a  person  who 
knows  what  he  likes,  and  can  distantly 
admire  or  ignore  what  he  doesn't. 

WaGNERDAMMERL  KG  ? 
From  Timt  sn4  TuU,  Loodoci 

rOR  many  years  now  we  have  been 
warned  that  a  reaction  was  due  against 
the  more  extreme  forms  of  the  Wagner 
cult.  Even  in  Germany  the  composer  has 
km  ground,  and  that  despite  the  public 
homage  of  the  Fuhrer.  His  place  in  the 
statistics  of  opera  performances  has  re* 
ceded  before  the  increased  attention  given 
to  the  Italians.  In  the  musical  world  gen- 
ermUy  there  has  devebped  a  tendency  to 
look  beyond  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
eiglitccnth,  to  Mozart,  Bach  and  Handel, 
and  to  earlier  masters,  but  the  opinions 
held  by  the  musical  vanguard  percolate 
ikywiy,  if  at  all,  among  our  public,  where 
this  trend  is  not  yet  felt.  When  W.  J. 
Turner  raises  his  voice  against  Wagnerian 
tvrmnny,  it  ts  amiably  regarded  as  an  idio- 
lyncrmsT  comparable  with  the  inability  to 
endure  cau  in  the  room  or  to  partake  of 
certain  foods  with  impunity. 

Two  months  ago  I  would  have  said  that 
tlicre  were  no  signs  of  any  such  reaction  in 
England.  I  am  still  inclined  to  take  that 
virv,  but  with  less  confidence.  There  has 
been,  this  season,  only  one  cycle  of  the 
itf«f ,  and  It  was  conducted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bcc<kam.  Yet  there  were  some  empty 
seats  at  each  performance.  That  there 
were  also  some  for  Trisisn  is  less  signifi- 
cant as  tt  was  given  more  than  once,  but 
tlttt    the    Rini    audience    should    have 


dwindled,  even  temporarily,  to  a  point 
where  it  did  not  fill  Covent  Garden  came 
as  a  surprise,  and  set  one  reflecting  on 
possible  causes. 

One  of  these,  and  probably  the  princi- 
pal one,  is  the  public  disquiet,  the  state  of 
undeclared  war,  of  suspense,  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  Although  the  same  cause 
offers  little  enough  inducement  to  thrift, 
undoubtedly  many  people  are  less  in- 
clined than  usual  to  spend  money  on  such 
costly  luxuries  as  a  Ring  cycle  at  Covent 
Garden.  That  the  same  people  applied  for 
five  times  as  many  Toscanini  tickets  as 
were  available  is  no  argument,  for  they 
were  much  less  expensive,  and  the  con- 
certs were  exceptional  whereas  the  Rini 
may  have  been  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Covent  Garden  routine.  Undoubtedly  the 
feeling  of  crisis  accounts  for  some  of  the 
absentees.  But  comments  overheard  dur- 
ing the  cycle  and  since  reveal  other  causes 
at  work. 

Chief  among  these  is  a  waning  of  inter- 
est in  the  stage.  It  is  in  fact  generally 
agreed  that  interest  in  this  cycle  was  al- 
most entirely  absorbed  by  Sir  Thomas  and 
his  orchestra.  They  supplied  all  the  glam- 
our. Looking  over  the  cast  of  the  four 
music-dramas  one  finds  everywhere  ac- 
complishment worthy  of  respect,  but  not 
of  the  kind  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and,  at 
this  stage  of  Wagner's  posthumous  fame, 
only  enthusiasm  will  prevail  against  the 
foreshadowed  reaaion.  If  the  orchestra 
becomes  the  main  attraction  a  time  will 
come  when  the  question  will  be  asked 
whether  the  stage  is  indispensable. 

Other  causes  that  may  account  for 
some  of  the  absentees  and  the  evident 
reluctance  of  new  recruits  are:  the  ac- 
celerated tempo  of  life  generally,  which  ac- 
commodates itself  less  willingly  to  slow- 
motion  opera  than  it  did  in  the  eighties; 
an  affected,  surtoui-psj-Je-zHe  attitude 
that  makes  the  prospect  of  listening,  im- 
mobile, in  darkness  and  in  silence  to  over 
fourteen  hours  of  serious  music  too  ap- 
palling for  some  of  our  young  people  to 
contemplate. 
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The  same  authority  calculated  that  to 
sustain  the  presumed  army  of  3,000,000 
men  there  would  be  needed  54,000,000,000 
workers  behind  the  lines! 

Q>lonel  Thomas,  writing  for  the  offi- 
cially published  Kriegwirtsclx^icbe  Jabres- 
bericbie  1936^  edited  by  Major  Hesse, 
and  supplied  to  the  German  War  Office, 
said:  'Once  before  false  assumptions  of  a 
successful  "lightning  war"  landed  us  in 
utter  disaster:  that  is  why  in  these  days  of 
aerial  and  tank  warfare  we  should  not  be 
misled  by  such  dreams  again.' 

Oil,  gold,  food<^supplies,  the  armament 
industry,  even  prestige — and  perhaps 
more  important  than  all  these,  the  cer- 
tainty of  America's  attitude — Dr.  Lajos 
reviews  them  all  as  seen  by  German  eyes. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  comment:  readers 
can  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Enemy  of  Women 

Les  Lepreuses.  By  Henry  de  Montber- 
lant.  Paris:  Grasset.  1939. 

(Claude  Barjac  in  Ordre^  Paris) 

ALEXANDRE  Dumas,^?/;,  once  wrote 
a  book  called  UAmi  des  Femmes;  now 
M.  Henry  de  Montherlant  has  presented 
us  with  T^'be  Enemy  of  Womeny  in  four 
volumes,  the  last  bearing  the  telling  title: 
Les  Lepreuses  (The  Lepers).  This  'enemy' 
does  not  avoid  his  adversaries.  He  fre- 
quents their  houses,  he  listens  to  them 
willingly,  so  that  he  may  better  learn  how 
evil  they  are.  He  doesn't  break  ofF  with 
them  till  the  last  minute.  He  continues  in 
this  vein  for  four  volumes — and  the  reader 
doesn't  regret  it — explaining  his  senti- 
ments on  the  female  beast,  'difficult  to 
know,  a  creature  naturally  inclined  to  evil.* 
M.  de  Montherlant  deals  only  with 
young  girls,  but  that  is  only  because  he 
sees  in  them  the  future  women,  and  he 
wants  to  destroy  the  baneful  germ  before 
it  grows.  These  young  girls — and  he  al- 
ways seems  to  choose  those  that  best  bear 
out  his  theory — he  treats  as  grown 
women;  and  his  fear  is  that  they  actually 
will  become  women. 


However,  M.  de  Montherlant's  hatred, 
which  he  wears  on  his  sleeve,  which 
scandalizes  his  readers  and  at  the  same 
time  affects  them  deliciously,  does  not  im- 
part as  much  originality  to  his  work,  as  he 
would  like  to  believe.  In  French  literature 
there  are  many  precedents  for  such  mi- 
sogyny, some  of  them  illustrious.  For  in- 
stance, we  could  quote  from  the  famous 
tirade  of  Gros-Rene.  And  remember 
Figaro's  cry:  *0  woman,  woman!  Weak 
and  deceptive  creature!  .  .  .  No  animal 
in  creation  has  such  strong  insdnct  to 
betray.'  But  in  Beaumarchais  and  in 
Moli^re,  woman  triumphs  in  the  end,  and 
one  forgets  the  trials  of  the  lover.  M. 
Henry  de  Montherlant  has  it  differently: 
his  hero,  Pierre  Q>stals,  gets  the  last 
word,  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  last  silence. 

But  of  what  does  he  actually  accuse 
women?  He  tells  us  in  an  appendix,  the 
sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  list  the  reasons 
for  his  hatred.  He  cites  them  as  the  direct 
cause  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  Western 
world — these  troubles  are  chiefly  a  lack  of 
realism,  a  sort  of  masochism,  the  desire  to 
please,  gregariousness  and  sentimental- 
ism.  He  accuses  them  of  governing  France 
'in  spite  of  manifest  unworthiness,  in 
spite  of  their  complete  lack  of  foresight 
and  weakness  of  judgment.*  He  says  they 
could  not  do  this  were  it  not  for  the 
stupidity  of  men  and  adds  that,  having 
done  it,  they  have  brought  about  the 
decadence  of  a  whole  people.  These  arc 
grand  phrases,  but  isn't  it  possible  that 
this  denunciation  only  hides  a  personal 
repugnance?  M.  Robert  Kemp,  one  of  our 
most  intelligent  critics,  suggested  that 
perhaps  M.  de  Montherlant  didn't  choose 
exactly  the  most  opportune  moment  for 
his  diatribe.  The  author  of  Les  Lepreuses 
replied  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
wished  to  write  a  realistic  book,  and  that 
he  was  working  for  '  the  greatness  of  the 
male  by  continually  exalting  his  reason; 
the  courage  of  the  male,  by  preaching 
manly  behavior;  the  happiness  of  the 
male,  by  saving  him  false  steps  and  need- 
less torments.' 
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Excellent  intentions,  but  does  their 
universal  character  justify  the  egoistic 
attitude  of  M.  de  Montherlant's  hero? 

After  the  War,  the  relations  between 
men  and  women  changed  somewhat.  In 
the  '20's  fVertbcTy  or  Le  Lys  dans  la 
ValliCy  could  hardly  have  been  written, 
much  less  published.  It  was  a  period 
which  one  could  label  'Sentimental  Im- 
perialism;' a  period  of  which  M.  Gerard 
Bauer,  said:  'There  is  no  longer  love  in 
Paris,  only  love-making/ 

Some  women,  during  the  War,  had  to 
take  over  the  duties  of  men;  men  re- 
taliated by  disparaging  them.  Some 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  pleasures;  men  sought  to  get 
revenge  for  the  pleasures  women  had  had 
in  their  absence.  Of  course  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  men,  coming  back 
to  peace  after  four  terrible  years,  natu- 
rally tried  to  immerse  themselves  in  diver- 
sions of  all  kinds.  They  only  wanted  to 
play  with  life,  to  extract  all  its  pleas- 
ures. 

From  love  they  wanted  pleasure,  but 
they  were  distrustful  of  it,  and  had  no 
scruples.  They  said  that  it  was  a  source  of 


illusions,  and  they  pretended  to  have 
none.  On  the  other  hand,  women  were 
intractable;  full  of  their  new  liberty,  they 
were  not  prepared  to  give  up  their  equality 
with  men.  So  men  reasoned  thus:  If  an 
offer  were  turned  down,  why  insist?  If  a 
woman  was  receptive,  why  not  be  free? 
It  was  every  man  for  himself.  There  were 
too  many  girls;  and  there  was  not  enough 
time  to  choose. 

M.  Henry  de  Montherlant  is  the  last 
representative  of  this  'Sentimental  Im- 
perialism.' For  this  reason,  his  work  is  a 
little  dated.  For  it  is  not  so  much  other 
men  whom  he  wishes  to  save,  but  his  own 
liberty.  It  is  not  so  much  the  women  a 
man  has  as  the  woman  he  marries,  M.  de 
Montherlant  is  convinced,  who  destroys 
his  liberty. 

Altogether,  M.  de  Montherlant's  four 
volumes  against  women  seem  to  have  only 
this  object:  to  persuade  himself  not  to  get 
married,  and  to  persuade  all  men  to  keep 
away  from  marriage.  It  is  a  thesis  ably 
defended  by  M.  de  Montherlant's  talent — 
if  scarcely  an  appropriate  one  at  a  time 
when  M.  Daladier  is  earnestly  seeking  to 
increase  the  birth  rate. 
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Bewilderment  on  the  Left 

Adventures  or  a  Young  Man.  By  John  Dos 
Passos.  New  Tork:  Harcouriy  Brace  and 
Company,  igjg.  J22  pages.  $2.50. 

A  NY  book  by  Mr.  Dos  Passos  deserves  very 
careful  consideration,  for  if  his  achieve- 
ments have  not  always  kept  pace  with  his 
ambitions,  his  aims  have  ever  had  a  spacious- 
ness and  tensity  and  contemporaneity  to  be 
found  in  only  four  or  five  of  his  colleagues. 
He  knows  what  eats  people  when  they  feel 
like  rending  the  pillow,  he  knows  what  men 
and  women  vainly  yearn  to  find  in  one  another, 
and  he  knows  precisely  how  the  lack  of  a  cheese 
sandwich  can  wither  the  soul.  Because  the 
hidden  tear  in  a  friend's  eye  apparently  affects 
him  more  than  the  anguish  of  the  masses,  his 
individualistic  novels,  so  to  speak,  bear  up 
better  than  his  works  dealing  with  larger  ag- 
gregations, ^bree  Soldiers  and  Manhattan 
transfer  can  still  be  read  with  much  profit, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be  so  for  many 
years  to  come,  while  a  recent  book  like  ^be 
Big  Money  already  seems  mannered. 

Mr.  Dos  Passos's  present  volume  relates  the 
Odyssey  of  Glen  Spottswood  from  college- 
boy  bewilderment,  through  the  greater  bewil- 
derment of  1929  when  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  seemed  to  have  the  answers  to 
all  the  problems  of  creation,  to  the  despairing 
conviction  that  *  the  first  duty  of  every  revo- 
lutionist is  to  fight  the  Communist  Party.' 
This  development — or  misreading  of  events, 
if  you  please — has  overtaken  many  people  who 
are  revolted  by  the  apparent  stupidity  and 
untrustworthiness  of  a  considerable  body  of 
radical  leadership  in  America.  It  clearly  merits 
the  attention  of  a  novelist  of  Mr.  Dos  Passos's 
calibre. 

He  succeeds  admirably  when  he  confines 
himself  to  Glen's  personal  stresses  and  strains, 
so  that  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  book  display 
large  gifts  of  insight.  In  particular,  Mr.  Dos 
Passos,  better  than  anybody  else,  has  put  on 
paper  brilliant  portraits  of  the  semi-prostitutes 
who  take  advantage  of  every  earnest  young 
man's  endeavor  to  justify  his  existence  as  a 
social  being.  Glen  found,  as  so  many  others 
have  found,  that  the  Gladyses  and  Mariccs, 
with  their  easy  virtue,  can  drive  one  to  the 


most  abject  cynicism,  and  that  there  is  no 
more  comfort  in  a  tawdry  woman  who  carries 
a  Communist  handbill  in  her  purse  than  one 
who  carries  Helena  Rubinstein's  latest  con- 
coction. Mr.  Dos  Passos  knows  them  all  and 
writes  about  them  sharply.  But  he  begins  to 
wobble  when  he  tackles  Glen's  ideas.  Thus 
the  reasons  why  Glen  turned  against  the 
Party  after  so  many  years  of  devotion  remains 
something  of  a  mystery.  This  constitutes  a  bit 
of  a  mystery  in  itself,  for  Mr.  Dos  Passos 
knows  all  the  realsons.  Perhaps  he  was  too 
outraged  by  the  betrayal  of  his  former  men- 
tors, perhaps  he  became  too  furious  with  them 
for  their  real  or  seeming  cheapness,  trickery 
and  lack  of  integrity  to  write  about  them 
with  the  detachment  proper  to  art.  Whatever 
the  explanation  for  the  failure  of  the  last  third 
of  the  book,  it  is  more  polemic  than  art. 

Mr.  Dos  Passos  should  not  uke  too  seriously 
the  personal  onslaughts  made  upon  him  by 
Party  critics.  Most  of  them  don't  like  his  book 
because  they  don't  like  his  politics.  Their 
gabble  about  the  volume's  lack  of  art  sounds 
disingenuous  in  view  of  the  loud  praise  with 
which  they  greeted  such  rubbish  as  Waiting 
for  Nothing  and  Marching!  Marching!  written 
by  authors  with  'sound  political  ^ucarioo.' 
Neither  should  Mr.  Dos  Passos  take  seriously 
the  lavish  praise  heaped  upon  his  book  by 
his  new  political  comrades.  They  also  have 
something  to  sell.  Adventures  of  a  Toung  Mam^ 
viewed  objectively,  is  an  indiflferent  book,  in 
parts  good  and  in  parts  extremely  bad.  He  has 
written  far  better  books,  and  he  will  probably 
write  far  better  books.  Even  if,  by  God's  will, 
he  doesn't,  he  has  enough  good,  solid  work 
behind  him  to  command  the  enduring  respect 
of  honest  men  and  women. 

—  Charles  Anooff 

Balkan  Primer 

The  Poutics  or  the  Balilans.  By  Joseph  S. 
Roucek.  New  York:  McGraw-HUi.  1939.  168 
pages,  $1,30. 

TN  THIS  brief  book.  Dr.  Roucek  has  made 
'^  the  effort  to  supply  a  much  needed  survey 
of  the  Balkan  region.  Two  short  chapters  are 
devoted  to  currents  common  to  all  the  Balkan 
states,   and   a  concluding  chapter  hurriedly 
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summarizes  the  international  conflict.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book  surveys  the  individual 
States  and  the  ill-defined  Macedonian  region. 

The  author's  primary  objective  is  to  de- 
scribe political  developments.  He  is  concerned 
with  Constitutions,  Cabinets,  political  parties, 
court  intrigues  and  the  like.  But  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  political  maneuvering  frequently  pro- 
vides only  a  surface  spectacle,  unless  economic 
currents  are  examined.  Obviously  aware  of 
this  fact,  Dr.  Roucek  has  incorporated  scat- 
tered bits  of  economic  information,  and  he  has 
properly  stressed  the  conflict  between  the  city 
and  the  village.  But  one  misses  a  systematic 
survey  of  agrarian  legislation,  of  standards  of 
living,  of  working  conditions,  of  trade  unions 
and  their  relation  to  the  governments,  of  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  foreign  investments  and  with 
foreign  control  of  the  industries  of  the  region. 

The  story  of  recent  developments  is  told; 
the  sense  of  instability  and  corruption  char- 
acteristic of  Balkan  governments  is  conveyed; 
and  a  good  account  is  given  of  Macedonian 
tension  and  terrorism.  But  education  is  in- 
adequately treated,  the  press  as  a  political 
instrument  is  overlooked  and  the  treatment  of 
the  question  of  minorities — a  serious  matter  in 
the  Balkans — is  so  slipshod  as  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  author  has  made  little  ef- 
fort to  understand  the  problem.  Minorities  are 
pronounced  noisy  (page  29)  without  examining 
the  causes  of  their  complaints,  and  on  one  and 
the  same  page  we  are  told  that,  'Minorities 
arc  no  longer  an  issue  in  Greece,*  that  *On  the 
whole,  the  government  [Greek]  has  been  none 
too  friendly  with  the  remaining  Slav  minori- 
ties in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  .  .  .'  and  that 
'Periodic  complaints  come  also  from  Tirana 
regarding  the  treatment  of  Greece's  Albanian 
minority.'  There  are  one  or  two  errors — typo- 
graphical, no  doubt — which  should  be  corrected 
in  a  subsequent  eiiition.  At  least  one  map 
should  also  be  included. 

— Oscar  I.  Janowskv 


The  Incomparable  Law 

A  Cartoon  History  of  Our  Times,  hy  David 
Lmvl\  Introduction  and  Text  by  i^uincy  I/owe. 
Sew  Tork:  Simon  and  Schuster,  /pjp.  171 
pages.  $2.00. 

IF   THERE   is   something    funny   alwut    a 

world    of   viciousness    and    defeatism,    of 

bombings    and    betrayals,    of  duplicity    and 


graft — in  brief,  about  the  world  of  interna- 
tional politics — David  Low  has  extracted  it. 
He  has  discovered  humor  in  the  shape  of 
Chamberlain's  knees;  he  has  put  a  lamb's  tail 
on  the  seat  of  respectable  old  Sir  John  Simon; 
he  has  dressed  Hitler  in  a  black  satin  evening 
gown  and  white  lilies.  Such  an  attack  as  his  is 
far  more  effective  than  the  most  violent 
polemic,  because  he  has  made  the  leaders  of 
Europe  hopelessly  and  forever  comic.  No  one 
could  continue  to  have  respect  for  Chamber- 
lain after  seeing  him  on  a  tight-rope  in  black 
silk  tights,  balancing  the  Shiver  Sisters  (the 
Cliveden  set)  on  one  end  of  a  pole  and  the 
Blimp  Brothers  (the  Imperialists)  on  the 
other. 

David  Low's  art  is  not  entirely  comic,  how- 
ever. He  has  achieved  a  mastery  of  character- 
istic faces.  His  caricatures  are  startlingly 
realistic,  and  the  faces  of  his  common  people, 
whether  Moor,  German,  Englishwoman,  or 
Chinaman,  have  sharp  insight.  What  people 
have  tried  to  say  in  volumes  about  national 
characteristics,  he  has  expressed  with  a  few 
easy  lines. 

And  besides  being  funny  about  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  he  has  scope  to  be  sharply  pathetic 
about  Benes,  about  Jews  without  passports, 
al)out  the  ruined  Basque  city  of  Guernica.  He 
gets  to  the  point  as  neatly  in  political  situa- 
tions as  he  does  in  national  and  personal 
idiosyncracies.  One  could  say  that  A  Cartoon 
History  of  Our  Times  is  a  learned  thesis  on 
world  politics  between  1918  and  1939,  so 
thoroughly  and  clearly  does  he  understand 
what  is  going  on.  One  could  say  it,  that  is,  if 
Low  hadn't  made  it  all  so  appealing,  funny, 
cruel,  sorrowful  and  utterly  human  that  it  is 
absurd  to  label  his  work  'learned.' 

^uincy  Howe's  commentary  is  straightfor- 
ward and  factual.  He  allows  the  cartoons  to 
express  themselves,  while  he  discreetly  fills  in 
with  only  the  most  necessary  background. 

No  truer  proof  could  be  shown  than  this 
book  that  England  is  still  at  heart  democratic. 
Low  uses  to  the  utmost  the  privilege  of  free 
expression,  yet  he  never  misuses  it.  For  the  real 
quality  of  his  cartoons  lies  in  their  sane  clarity 
and  their  freedom  from  emotional  fanaticism. 
No  matter  how  bitter  or  absurd  his  humor, 
there  is  always  visible  through  it  a  sincere  love 
for  democratic  principles  and  a  great  sympa- 
thy and  hope  for  the  oppressed  peoples  at 
whose  leaders  he  jeers. 

— Katharine  Schkrman 
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Appeasement  Lyric 

Security:  Can  We  Retreive  It?  By  Sit 
Arthur  Sailer,  New  Tork:  Reynal  and  Hitch- 
cock, igjg.  391  pages.  $3.30, 

N  a  sense,  Sir  Arthur  Salter's  book   is   a 

tragic  confession  of  the  inability  of  demo- 
cratic leaders  to  think  clearly  on  the  problem 
of  defense  against  Fascism.  He  is  concerned 
with  the  security  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
present  world  order,  and  approaches  his  sub- 
ject with  apparent  sincerity  and  idealism. 
But  like  many  others,  he  fails  to  realize  that 
sincerity  and  idealism  are  weapons  which  in 
no  way  match  the  armaments  of  their  enemies. 

If  the  policy  which  he  unfolds  were  followed 
by  the  Western  States,  the  result  would  be  the 
complete  victory  of  Fascism.  Under  the  ideal- 
ism of  a  'general  settlement*  he  would  grant 
to  Germany  the  means  of  wealth  to  complete 
her  imperialist  war  machine.  He  would  open 
the  Empire  to  German  trade,  and  permit  the 
British  Government  to  hand  over  raw  mate- 
rials in  return  for  German  commodities  which 
the  British  Government  would  then  under- 
take to  sell.  He  would  re-divide  the  colonial 
possessions  of  the  world  under  the  guise  of  the 
extension  of  the  mandate  system.  In  short,  he 
would  go  much  further  in  the  subsidization  of 
Fascism  than  the  policy  advocated  by  the 
ex-Premier  of  Belgium,  Paul  van  Zeeland,  of 
uphappy  memory. 

The  tragedy  of  his  position  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  author  realizes  that  this  policy  will 
not  be  effective  in  the  defense  of  Britain.  To 
achieve  security,  Britain  must  arm  as  never 
before.  A  National  Government,  more  'na- 
tional *  than  the  one  that  now  exists,  must  be 
set  up  with  complete  control  over  men  and 
industries,  and  I^rd  Halifax  should  be  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  Parliamentary  Opposi- 
tion must  acquiesce  in  all  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  discussion  of  such  delicate  sub- 
jects as  foreign  affairs  must  be  limited  to  a 
picked  committee.  What  remains  of  the  League 
should  l)e  scrapped  and  ilcfensive  alliances 
made. 

What  the  author  actually  achieves  is  an 
academic  defense  of  appeasement.  The  hero 
of  this  tale  is  not  I^)ril  Halifax,  but  Neville 
Chamberlain,  who,  despite  the  author's  criti- 
cism, emerges  as  the  man  who  hail  the  courage 
to  achieve  'peace  in  our  time'  by  making  ex- 
hausting airplane  flights. 

— Francis  Williamson- 


Race  IN  THE  Light  of  Truth 

Race:  A  History  of  Modern  Ethnic 
Theories.  By  Louis  L,  Snyder.  New  Tork: 
LongmanSy  Green  and  Company.  1939.  318 
P^g^^-  Sj'OO. 

Race  Against  Man.  By  Herbert  J.  Seligmann. 
New  Tork:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1939.  2^ 
pages.  $2.75. 

TOUIS  L.  SNYDER,  Professor  of  History  at 
*^  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of- 
fers a  scholarly  and  thorough  study  of  the 
whole  race  issue.  His  book  is  an  excellent 
historical  survey  of  the  various  race  theorists 
who  are  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
emergence  and  growth  of  the  Aryan  and  Nor- 
dic myths  which  have  become  so  fundamental 
a  part  of  the  National  Socialist  Weltanschauung. 
It  also  includes  a  most  revealing  discussion  of 
the  race  myths  in  France;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
myth  of  the  'white  man's  burden;'  the  race 
theories  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Italy;  the  racial  aspects  of  Pan-Slavism, 
Pan-Turanism,  Pan-Africanism,  Pan-Asian- 
ism;  and  finally  of  anti-Semitism. 

Race  Against  Man  by  Herbert  Seligmann, 
intended  for  the  general  reader,  is  written  in  a 
way  that  cannot  help  but  arouse  the  reader's 
interest  in  some  of  the  burning  practical  prob- 
lems which  have  become  our  heritage  and  are 
the  fruits  of  irrational  thinking  on  the  issue  of 
race.  The  problems  facing  the  Negroes  and  the 
Jews  today  are  unfolded  in  all  their  tragedy, 
and  a  strong  plea  is  made  for  the  clarification 
of  thinking  on  these  subjects.  'Lincoln's  state- 
ment that  a  nation  cannot  endure  half-slave 
and  half-free,  applies  now  to  the  world.' 

— Virginia  1-.  Gott 


South  American  Problems 

South  American  Primer.  By  Katherine  Carr. 
New  Tork;  Reynal  and  Hitchcock^  Inc.  /pjp. 
208  pages.  S/'7S' 

npHIS  *  primer'  stresses  a  point  of  view  too 
'*'  often  neglected:  the  economic  forces  basic 
to  many  of  South  America's  problems  and  their 
ileleterious  effects  on  Pan  American  relations. 
In  the  author's  eyes  these  forces  revolve  about 
the  ilistribution  of  wealth  (i.^.,  land);  incipient 
industrialization,  with  its  labor  problems  and 
threat  to  long-established  landed  interests;  and 
foreign  investments. 

An  example:  Ciomcz  owned  20  per  cent  of 
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the  cultivated  land  of  Venezuela,  while  five 
hundred  families  run  the  farms  and  political 
life  of  Chile.  Argentina  is  split  between  the 
landlords  who  made  the  country  a  leading  ex- 
porter of  cereals  and  cattle,  and  new  industrial- 
ists with  little  love  for  free  trade.  Foreign  capi- 
tal, with  its  counterpart.  Dollar  Diplomacy, 
has  meant  the  support  of  governments,  like 
Lcguia's  of  Peru,  'favorable  to  large  United 
States  business  interests,'  regardless  of  how 
inadequately  they  serve  their  own  people.  As  a 
result  ofthe  concentration  of  wealth,  democratic 
institutions  are  non-existent. 

Mrs.  Carr's  sympathies  are  obviously  with 
the  underdog.  Her  implied  program  of  recon- 
struction is  basically  one  of  agrarian  reform, 
giving  the  people  access  to  ownership  in  land 
and  mines  now  controlled  by  a  'fraction  of  the 
population;'  and  through  this,  lifting  peasants 
out  of  serfdom,  changing  South  America  into 
nations  of  independent  farmers,  workers,  and 
business  men;  and  changing  the  democratic 
process  from  a  sham  to  a  fact. 

Mrs.  Carr,  of  course,  is  not  concerned  with  a 
program.  Her  purpose  is  an  analysis,  trenchant 
and  fearless.  Yet  there  are  implications.  For 
one  thing,  much  ofthe  future  of  South  America 
seems  to  depend  on  us.  She  suggests,  for  ex- 
ample, that  loans  to  Latin  America  be  ear- 
marked for  the  uplift  of  the  'submerged 
masses'  rather  than  to  'maintain  minority 
dictatorships  in  power' — a  highly  ethical  but 
scarcely  realistic  proposal,  given  the  charges  of 
imperialism  and  attempted  hegemony  cur- 
rently hurled  at  the  United  States. 

— Earle  K.  James 

NoN-ViOLENCE  Clarified 

War  Without  Violence.  By  Krisbnalal 
Sbridharani.  New  Tork:  llarcourty  Brace  and 
Company,  li^jg.  351  pages.  $2,50, 

^RISHNALALSHRIDHARANI  t(K)k  part 
in  Gandhi's  famous  Salt  March  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  Civil  Disobedience  move- 


ment. Imprisoned,  he  went  after  his  release  to 
Tagore's  school,  and  from  there  to  America.  A 
recent  Columbia  graduate,  he  will  soon  return 
to  play  bis  part  in  the  forging  of  a  new  and 
stronger  and  free  India.  His  present  book  is 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  documentary 
material  on  Gandhi's  technique  of  political- 
revolutionary  action,  and  its  significance  to 
India  and  the  World.  The  theory,  technique 
and  practice  of  Satyagraha^  or  non-violence, 
are  traced  with  exceptional  clearness.  One  of 
our  own  great  memories,  Henry  Thoreau,  is 
among  those  who  inspired  Gandhi  in  his  life- 
time of  dedication  to  service  of  the  Indian 
People.  If  only  for  that  reason,  fVar  fVithout 
yiolence  is  a  book  for  the  intelligent  reader 
who  wishes  to  penetrate  the  wall  of  British- 
inspired  censorship. 

— H.  Stefan  Santesson 


Art  and  Mr.  Connolly 

Enemies  of  Promise.  By  Cyril  Connolly. 
Boston:  Uttle^  Brown  and  Company,  /pjp. 
j^o  pages.  $2,75, 

r^NE  of  the  ablest  young  literary  critics  in 
^^^  England  today,  and  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation^  Mr. 
Connolly  discusses  all  the  major  writers  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  also  tackles  the  immemo- 
rial problems  of  the  artist  as  related  to  his  times 
and  to  his  own  integrity.  What  he  says  is  al- 
ways to  the  point,  often  brilliant,  and  some- 
times truly  profound. 

Here  are  a  few  sparkling  samples  of  his 
obiter  dicta:  *A  preoccupation  with  sex  is  a 
substitute  for  artistic  creation,  a  writer  works 
best  at  an  interval  from  an  unhappy  love- 
affair,  or  after  his  happiness  has  been  secured 
by  one  more  fortunate.  .  .  .  Women  are  not 
an  inspiration  of  the  artist,  but  a  consequence 
of  that  inspiration.  .  .  .  It  is  after  creation,  in 
the  elation  of  success,  or  the  gloom  of  failure 
that  love  becomes  essential.' 
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professor  at  Waseda  University  until  he 
turned  to  politics.  He  held  various  minis- 
terial posts,  and  is  now  the  leader  of  the 
Minseito  Party,  [p.  59]  This  Far  Eastern 
section  is  supplemented  by  a  spirited 
description  of  Shanghai  under  the  terror, 
as  seen  bv  a  prominent  German  journalist. 

ip.63] 

THF^  former  Premier  of  p<jst  Czarist 
Russia,  Alexander  Kerensky,  in  *  Stalin's 
Triumph,'  gives  his  interpretation  of  the 
reasoning  behind  Stalin's  new  attitude  to 
the  democracies.  He  is  convinced  that  the 
*new  Russian  nationalism*  is  a  bluff,  and 
that  the  leopard  never  changes  his  spots. 

[p.  67] 

IT  IS  one  of  the  curiosities  of  history  that 
the  proposal  for  a  tunnel  under  the  Chan- 
nel should  still  remain  unfulfilled.  Fifty 
years  ago  and  again  in  1930  it  was  rejected 
by  British  military  opfKDsition.  France  has 
always  been  in  favor  of  the  project.  There 
have  been  repeated  moves  in  recent 
months  to  press  for  Government  action, 
and  lately  General  Weygand  has  joined 
the  French  Committee  backing  the  scheme. 
In  *Dryshod  under  the  Channel,'  Baron 
Kmile  d'Erlanger,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel  Company,  sets  forth 
some  of  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way 
of  reviving  this  project,  [p.  71 J  In  'The 
University  in  Business'  a  Hindu  intellec- 
tual outlines  a  plan  to  aid  the  educated 
unemployed.  |p.  74]  I'he  last  article  of  our 


miscellaneous  group  deals  with  an  inter- 
esting experiment  in  'Seeing  Without 
Eyes.'  [p.  76] 

OUR  *  Persons'  this  month  deal  with  three 
people  who  function  behind  the  scenes: 
Sean  Russell,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Irish 
terrorists,  who  is  known  to  be  behind  the 
current  bomb  outrages  in  Great  Britain 
[p.  43];  the  'Mysterious  Herr  Wohltat,* 
whose  mole-like  methods  pave  the  way  for 
appeasement  [p.  46];  and  Franco's  all- 
powerful  brother-in-law,  who  is  credited 
with  running  Spain,  in  his  unobtrusive 
way.  [p.  49] 

LETTERS  AND  THE  ARTS:  The  art 

critic  of  the  News-Chronicle  gives  some 
salutary  advice  to  the  layman  on  how  to 
learn  to  enjoy  pictures:  the  main  thing 
seems  to  be  'keeping  your  mouth  shut  and 
your  eyes  open.*  [p.  84]  A  musical  critic 
finds  that  Wagner's  popularity  is  slowly 
waning,  [p.  85J 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US:  Harold  Laski,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  political  scientists 
of  our  time,  has  undertaken  the  surpris- 
ingly difficult  task  of  remedying  the  ig- 
norance prevailing  in  England  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  United  States.  Laski  spent  the 
greater  part  of  last  year  here  in  the  United 
States,  lecturing  in  Columbia  University 
and  elsewhere,  and  he  feels  that  the 
English  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  us.  [p.  86] 
The  eminent  Russian  comfKDser,  Serge 
Prokofieff,  writing  in  a  special  World's 
Fair  number  of  International  Literature 
describes  America's  musical  fKDtentialities. 
[p.  89I 
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HARRISON-HILTON  BOOKS,  loc, 
m  new  publishing  house  recently 
formed  by  the  publishers  of  The 
Living  Age,  is  proud  to  announce  six 
titles  from  iu  first  fall  list.  This  list 
offers  a  varied  fare  of  fascinating 
books  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the 
discerning  reader. 


TWELVE  AGAINST  ALCOHOL 

I7  H9fh€fi  Utdwig  Nassem,  M.D. 

A  fftoowoed  fpecialiic  on  alcoholisin 
wncct  the  case  htscoriet  of  twelve  men 
AoJ  women  who  have  gone  through  the 
corture  of  dipomania,  ami  have  been 
cwed. 


THE  COMPLEAT  LOVER 

iy  WUUsm  G^r^j 

Aa  anthology  of  love  poetiy  -  -  wicked, 
comK.  pure,  dramatic*  doleful  and 
HuloftopOK  -  from  Shakespeare  to 
borochf  Parker. 


SEA  POWER 

IN  TOMORROWS  WAR 

yfFlHch^rPrsii 

TW  author  of  "Ordeal  By  Fire/*  an 
lacbority  on  naval  and  militarv  matters, 
writes  a  dramatic  account  of  the  part 
that  luvics  will  play  m  the  next  war. 


YOU  GET 

WHAT  YOU  ASK  FOR 

by  N^rtmsm  McLmJ 

A  brilliant  and  subtle  novel  of  the 
down-at-heeb  side  of  American  life, 
presentini^  a  world  tense  with  swiftly- 
paced  action,  immediate  as  your  alarm 
clock. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 

COLONIES 

by  HemJrik  i/#  Leemw 

A  ^at  traveler  and  authority  on  co- 
lonial problems  recounts  the  results  of 
three  years  of  investigation,  during 
which  he  visited  nearly  everv  large 
colonial  possession  in  the  world. 

THE  IMPASSE  OF 

DEMOCRACY 

by  Em€$i  S.  Grijfiib 

A  solid,  vigorous  and  informed  study  of 
modem  government  in  action,  for  the 
bewildered  citiaen  who  fails  to  sec  any- 
thing but  confusion  and  disaster  ahead. 


Harrison-Hilton  Books 

420  Madison  Avenue     _  t  _  New  York  City 
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J  OP  and  Johnntt!'  arc  kiUini^  time — 
b«CBiue  there'i  u  "work  drought^ ' 
in  the  ihippiag  departmeat. 


Till'  Rales  force  Lingers  araund  for 
m  chaxice  to  dJcUte^^while  MiImsI 
takes  dictation  from  the  bota. 


OR  HAS  DICTAPHONE  SET  YOU  FREE? 


Joe  and  Johnnie  are  **working 
•teady**  now  liecaunr  their  work  w 
spread  evenly  throughout  the  day. 


Thanks  to  Dictaphone,  the  sales- 
men are  out  getting  orders  while 
Mahel  types  their  dictation. 


If  you  trace  any  **work  blockade^  —  you'll  find  it's  probably 
at  some  executive's  de^k.  That's  your  cue  to  call  your  local 
Dictaphone  offirv — or  fill  out  the  coupon.  Our  representative  will 
leave  this  modern  dictating  machine  with  you  for  a  free  trial 


The  boas  and  Mabel  are  both 
working  now.  Dictaphone 
has  lifted  the  work  blockade 
for  everybody! 


biCTAPHOiiE"^^ 

Diruphone  Corporation,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C 
In  Canada— Dirla|>hnnr  Corporation,  Ltd., 
H6  Richmond  Slr^t.  West,  Toronto 
[~)  I  »hfiuM  like  to  talk  with  aomeone  abovt  the  lona  of  a 

Dirtaphonr  at  no  rxprnaw  to  mr. 
[1  I'kaar  arnd  me  ropy  uf  "Danger.  Nobody  Workiqg.** 

Name ____________^^ 

(.omftamy __^___^___^^_^^^^^^_^_.-«. 

Aiidrt»t.-  .         . -^-^-^_^^^^_^ 


AcccMuriMi  to  which  Mid  Trade-Hark  to  A«»iM. 
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JVING  AGI 

The  PP^orld  in  Review 

In  This  Number: 
The  French  War  Machine      General  Maxime  Weyganc 

Upper  Crust  in  the  Commons  Simon  Haxey 

Vigil  at  the  Microphone  John  Gunther 

As  Nazi  Tourists  See  Us  Paul  Martin 

Selection  from  the  Skies  R.  Altmann 

*  Mikado  Doctrine'  Hikomatsu  Kamikawa 

Achilles'  Heel  of  the  Axis  N.  K 

^^o  Killed  Mimiq?  (A  Story)  Jean  Malaquais 

The  World  Over —  The  American  Scene — Letters  and  the  Arts 
Books  Abroad — Notes  and  Comments  —  Miscellany 

»  a  Year  October^  1939  50^25  a  Cop 

Established   by    E.    Littell    in    1844 


^^ Europe  May  Perhaps  Be 

Incurably  Diseased  .  .  ^ 

'There  is  ...  a  total  disregard  for  the  rights  of  weaker  peoples. 
Loaded  with  debts,  on  the  eve  of  becoming  bankrupt,  devoured  with 
enormous  standing  armies,  polluted  with  the  desires  and  habits  of  war, 
there  is  no  solid  hope  that  the  miseries  of  its  inhabitants  can  have  any 
termination." 

These  prophetic  words  are  reprinted  in  the  brilliant  new  Fall  Num- 
ber of  The  North  American  Review,  just  out.  They  appeared  origi- 
nally in  its  very  first  issue,  published  125  years  ago! 

From  the  "Peace"  of  Vienna  to  the  "Peace"  of  Munich,  The 
North  American  Review  has  accurately  called  history's  turns.  Today 
more  than  ever  it  is  the  accurate  mirror  of  its  age,  the  repository  of 
constructive  criticism  by  the  foremost  minds  of  our  time,  the  indis- 
pensable mentor  of  men  and  women  who  mold  public  opinion.  For 
mature  reflection  on  the  world  of  culture,  for  sheer  pleasure  in  sheer 
literary  excellence,  read 

SK  North  American  Review 

The  leading  quarterly  journal  of  opinion  for  Amer- 
icans who  insist  on  being  informed.  A  magazine 
of  solid  background  material  and  literary  study 
gathered  for  people  who  can  take  time  o£F  from  the 
newspaper  and  the  radio  to  get  a  true  taste  of  Amer- 
ican culture. 
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The  Greeks  Had  a  Word  for  It! 

ArifiOKparia 

Democracy!  Everyone  talks  about  it!  Millions  have  abandoned  it,  and  the 
freedom  of  action  and  speech  that  go  with  it.  Millions  of  men  would  fight  for 
it.  It  is  a  term  which  has  been  treated  religiously,  humorously,  politically, 
propagandistically,  in  all  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  world,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  books.  But  there  is  one  thing  about  democracy  of  which  we 
haven't  had  enough  —  that  is  a  sensible,  sane,  full-length,  unbiased  descrip- 
tion of  how  it  works  and  how  it  could  work.  What  we  want  is  a  life-size  portrait 
of  democracy.  And  now  we  have  it. 


Impasse  of  Democracy 

by  Ernest  Griffith 

is  a  solid,  vigorous  and  informed  study  of 
modern  government  in  action.  For  the  be- 
wildered citizen  who  fails  to  see  anything 
but  confusion  and  disaster  ahead  of  pres- 
^  ent  day  experiments  in  semi-socialistic  ^ 
schemes,  this  discussion  brings  a  clean 
conception  of  what  the  American  govern- 
ment might  be  and  accomplish.  The  Living 
Age  wholeheartedly  recommends  this  book. 

A  Harrison-Hilton  Book 


Order  from  your  bookseller 
or  wrtie  to  Harrison- Hil- 
ton Books,  420  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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FENERAL   MAXIME   WEYGAND 

who  describes  The  French  War  Machine' 
[p.  1 08]  has  a  remarkable  career  to  his 
credit.  He  was  Chief  of  the  General  staff 
under  Marshal  Foch  during  the  World 
War.  In  1920,  when  Warsaw  was  threat- 
ened by  a  Soviet  army,  Weygand  recon- 
stituted the  disorganized  Polish  army  and 
launched  a  successful  offensive.  In  1922, 
he  served  as  military  expert  on  the  French 
Delegation  to  the  Lausanne  Conference; 
later  he  was  ap|X)inted  High  Commis- 
sioner to  Syria,  a  region  to  which  his  latest 
appointment  has  recalled  him — despite 
his  recent  retirement  from  active  service. 
Fritz  Kurz,  who  writes  of  *The  Nazis' 
Dangerous  Child*  [p.  114,]  is  the  pseudo- 
nym of  a  man  who  is  acquainted  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  with  conditions  in  the 
German  Army. 

WE  WONDER  whether  our  readers 
realized,  midway  through  'American  Neu- 
trality,' by  James  DavenfKDrt  Whelpley, 
that  this  article  appeared  in  December, 
1914,  at  a  time  when  the  fKDsition  of  the 
United  States  as  a  neutral  was  similar  to 
that  in  which  she  finds  herself  now.  [p.  1 19] 

A  NEW  type  of  journalism  has  lately 
become  jx)pular  when  events  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  flux:  journalism  over  the 
radio.  In  these  years  of  crises,  the  radio 
commentator  has  almost  supplanted  in 
imfKDrtance  the  newspaper  correspondent. 
In  the  section  entitled  *  Vigil  at  the  Micro- 
phone,* we  present  two  broadcasts.  One 
is  John  Gunther's  serious  and  impartial 
discussion  of  the  why's  and  wherefore's  of 
the  Russian-German  Pact.  [p.  122]  The 
other,  a  broadcast  from  Warsaw  by  Pat- 
rick Maitland,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Ix)ndon  Times y  succeeds  in  getting  across 
to  us  the  sense  of  peril  and  tension  that  he 
has  experienced  in  the  besieged  city. 
[p.  125I 


*AS  NAZI  Tourists  See  Us'  conveys  the 
impressions  of  a  tour  manager  for  an 
internationally  known  travel  agency,  de- 
scribing the  reactions  of  German  visitors 
to  the  United  States.  Thrust  into  an 
entirely  different  environment,  they  are 
bewildered  by  the  abundance  of  riches,  and 
what  seems  to  them  the  unbridled  freedom 
of  the  Americans.  This  article  shows  to 
what  extent  even  educated  Germans  arc 
isolated  from  the  world  around  them, 
[p.  127] 

THAT  Aryan  blood  is  of  superior  quality 
is  one  of  the  more  recent  myths  of  Ger- 
man eugenics.  Throwing  all  scientific  de- 
ductions into  the  ashcan,  the  Germans, 
under  Hitler,  have  invented  a  theory  to 
fit  into  their  scheme  of  *  Blood  and  Soil.* 
In  the  little  group,  *  Law  of  the  Select,*  wc 
present  three  views  on  allied  subjects.  An 
exiled   German   physician   comments  on 
some  of  the  tragic  outgrowths  to  which 
the  German  Sterilization  Laws  have  led. 
[p.  132J  A  German  scientist  discusses  these 
same  laws  from  a  Nazi  fKDint  of  view.  [p. 
135]  Y.  Y. — every  one  in  England  knows 
that  this  is  the  pseudonym  for  Robert 
Lynd — is  saddened,  in  his  usual  humorous 
manner,  by  the  fact  that  human  beings 
show  less  care  in  'breeding*  than  horses 
do.  [p.  137I 

OUR  story  this  month  is  by  Jean  Mala- 
quais,  a  rising  young  author  whose  book 
Les  Javanais  was  described  by  several 
French  reviewers  as  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing books  of  the  year.  This  half  whim- 
sical, half  fantastic  sketch  bears  witness  to 
the  fresh  young  talent  of  this  writer,  who 
promises  eventually  to  emerge  as  an  out- 
standing French  humorist,  [p.  140I 

THE  article  entitled  'Upper  Crust  in  the 

Commons'  has  been  taken  from  a  sensa- 

{Continued  on  page  206) 
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The  World  Over 


LHE  DEBATE  IN  CONGRESS  over  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
is  certain  to  have  totally  irrelevant  repercussions  on  national  politics. 
The  controversy  revolves  about  a  simple  issue,  to  wit,  whether  we 
should  sell  belligerents  all  vital  war  materials  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis 
and  in  their  own  bottoms,  or  whether  the  Government  should  continue 
its  present  embargo  on  a  limited  list  of  arms  and  armaments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  we  enjoy  no  monopoly  or  exclusive  skill.  In  either  case, 
Germany  will  be  at  a  disadvantage,  since  the  British  and  French  navies 
will  torpedo  any  carrier  so  foolhardy  as  to  attempt  to  reach  American 
shores.  But  the  Reich  obviously  will  be  at  an  even  greater  disadvantage 
if  we  dispense  with  the  present  embargoes,  and  sell  Britain,  France  and 
Canada  anything  they  want,  cash-on-the-line  and  come-and-get-it-your- 
selves. 

Neutrality  forms  an  ideal  issue  for  the  professional  distortionist.  On 
the  surface,  it  looks  involved  to  the  citizen,  and  news-editors  know  full 
well  that  their  readers  will  not  strive  to  digest  the  abracadabra  of 
legislative  language.  The  vast  body  of  American  newspaper  readers  will 
only  note  the  headlines,  and  follow  this  line  of  reasoning:  Mr.  Roosevelt 
wants  repeal  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act;  hence  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
actively  in  favor  of  a  policy  giving  wartime  aid  to  Britain  and  France. 
This  absurd  over-simplification  will  give  initial  shape  to  the  1940  cam- 
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paign  and,  even  at  this  distance,  it  appears  very  probable  that  the  White 
House  race  will  be  conducted  over  the  issue  of  a  non-existent  neutrality. 
The  United  States  may  be  neutral  in  international  law,  but  to  a  great 
majority  it  is  not  neutral  in  spirit  or  in  self-interest.  As  a  nation  we  want 
the  destruction  of  Hitlerism,  and  our  industrial  leaders  crave  the  trade 
of  the  Latin-American  markets  of  the  belligerents,  which  is  many  miles 
removed  from  saying  that  the  American  people  have  again  reached  that 
point  of  insanity  where  they  want  to  send  our  youth  to  Europe. 

There  is  a  relieving  irony  in  the  situation  as  it  will  affect  the  campaign 
next  year.  Those  segments  of  the  population  that  are  symbolized  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  for  example  (to  which  the  Du 
Pont  interests  are  the  largest  contributors),  must,  to  be  consistent,  retain 
their  highly  articulate  hostility  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  business  can  only 
benefit  by  the  very  brand  of 'unneutrality '  that  the  President  advocates. 
Hence  its  *  public  relations  engineers'  will  soon  be  confronted  with  a 
knotty  assignment:  how  to  devise pronunciamentos  endorsing  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's sentiments  toward  Britain  and  France,  while  condemning  his 
continued  residence  in  the  White  House  or  its  occupancy  by  another 
Democrat.  

THE  FIRST  FORTNIGHT  of  the  war,  despite  the  comparative  in- 
activity on  the  Western  front  and  the  brevity  of  the  official  com- 
muniques, lent  credibility  to  reports  that  Hitler  planned  to  cut  up 
Poland  and  then  propose  a  peace.  It  may  well  be  that  nis  armies  have  ful- 
filled their  tasks  in  Poland  in  less  time  than  he  expected.  He  has  been 
sending  Reichswehr  battalions  to  the  Limes  Line,  and  he  is  now  prepar- 
ing, in  view  of  the  Polish  collapse,  to  reinforce  it  with  entire  divisions. 

The  French  advances  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  have  been  au- 
dacious, but  it  is  shortsighted  to  view  them  as  anything  more  than 
*  token'  thrusts  to  keep  French  and  British  public  opinion  quiescent. 
Even  General  MaximeWeygand,  former  French  Chief  of  Staff,  stresses 
that  the  Maginot  Line  is  not  a  jumping-ofiFplace  for  an  aggressive  thrust. 
Military  writers  are  not  omniscient,  but  they  appear  to  have  grounds 
for  recent  assertions  that,  at  this  time,  the  Western  front  situation  will 
prove  a  stalemate:  heavy  guns  on  both  sides  may  tear  up  roads  and  other 
communications  behind  the  lines,  but  a  break-through  now  appears  im- 
possible. The  approaching  winter  makes  a  major  push  a  waste  of  in- 
fantry, and  it  is  still  the  individual  soldier  and  oayonet  that  wins  wars. 

It  a  wide  breach  in  the  Limes  Line  is  out  of  the  question  now — and 
for  practical  purposes  it  would  need  be  one  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
passage  of  enormous  masses  of  men  and  materiel — what  other  avenues 
of  eflFective  attack  are  open?  There  appears  one  only,  and  that  is  the 
unrestricted  use  of  bombers  with  all  the  nightmare  slaughter  it  entails. 
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There  are  signs  in  Britain  and  France  that  public  opinion  is  restive  over 
the  inactivity  of  Anglo-French  bombers,  and  it  appears  clear  enough 
that  both  sides  have  been  respecting  a  sort  of  tacit  truce  in  the  air.  But 
it  is  probable  that  once  French  and  British  newspapers  publish  Western 
front  casualties  in  any  number,  the  civilian  population  will  demand  that 
the  German  armament  and  munition  plants  in  the  Rhineland  and  else- 
where be  attacked  from  the  air. 

Of  course,  it  is  known  that  the  Limes  Line  is  not  as  invulnerable  as  its 
French  equivalent;  it  is  not  fully  constructed  nor  equipped.  Neverthe- 
less, the  cost  in  manpower  of  breaking  it  may  deter  the  Anglo-French 
command  from  attempting  it  so  early  in  the  conflict — before  the  mani- 
festation of  any  signs  of  revolt  or  deteatism  among  the  German  masses 
at  home,  or  of  a  revolt  of  the  generals  against  Hitler.  But  all  calculations 
have  been  upset  by  the  advance  of  Red  Army  divisions  into  Eastern 
Poland,  and  although  Moscow  asks  the  world  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  still  *  neutral'  (whatever  that  word  has  come  to  mean),  her 
military  moves  may  work  an  overnight  change  on  the  Western  Front, 
nearly  1,000  miles  away. 

THUS  FAR,  THREE  BALKAN  COUNTRIES— Rumania,  Yugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria — have  declared  their  neutrality.  Rumania,  whose  position 
is  most  vulnerable,  is  desperately  trying  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  all  neighbors.  There  the  Reich  is  counting  on  a  government  com- 
posed of  pro-German  elements — those  which  nearly  secured  power  two 
years  ago.  She  has  everything  to  gain  by  the  formation  of  a  sympathetic 
Government  in  Bucharest — particularly  oil;  the  nightmare  of  tne  sabo- 
taged oil-wells  in  the  last  war  is  a  disturbing  one  for  the  Nazis.  King 
Carol  is  also  fearful  of  Soviet  Russia's  intentions  and  he  has  mobilized 
new  reserves,  raising  the  army's  total  strength  far  beyond  a  million  men. 

One  happy  eflPect  of  the  pre-War  crisis  was  the  achievement  of  Yugo- 
slav unity,  by  which  Croatia  has  gained  complete  autonomy.  The  recon- 
ciliation of  Serbs  and  Croats  at  this  moment  is  a  reflection  of  their 
distrust  of  the  Axis,  for  Germany's  chances  of  winning  over  Yugoslavia 
depended  entirelv  upon  her  exploiting  the  dissension  between  the  various 
groups,  just  as  sne  exploited  the  feud  between  Slovaks  and  Czechs. 

Bulgaria  is  the  orpnan  in  the  Balkan  picture,  without  allies  to  whom  to 
turn.  By  coming  to  terms  of  *  perpetual  friendship'  with  Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria  has  renounced  her  revisionist  claims  toward  that  country,  but 
she  would  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  r61e  which  Hungary  played  in 
r^ard  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  should  the  chance  come. 

Greece  has  signified  her  desire  to  remain  neutral,  as  has  Hungary,  still 
a  member  of  the  anti-Comintern  Pact.  To  Turkey,  long-time  ally  of 
Russia,  the  German-Soviet  Pact  came  as  a  severe  shock.  Despite  the 
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greatest  pressure  from  Germany,  President  Inonu  imhesitatingly  stated 
that  he  would  stand  by  her  agreements  with  Britain  and  France,  safe- 
guarding the  Dardanelles. 

BETWEEN  THE  MUNICH  PEACE  and  the  Moscow  Pact  there  was 
waged  twelve  full  months  of  the  shattering  *  War  of  Nerves '.  Major  crises 
followed  minor  ones  and  there  was  seldom  a  day  throughout  the  eventful 
year  that  did  not  have  its  evil  portents.  Bearing  the  brunt  of  the  events 
was  Neville  Chamberlain,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  who,  al- 
though his  appeasement  efforts  were  futile  and  he  failed  to  bring  his 
promised  *  peace  in  our  time  *  to  the  world,  emerged  politically  imscathed. 

Briefly,  the  crisis-to-crisis  chronology  was  as  follows: 

September,  1938:  When  everything  seemed  set  for  war  over  the 
German-Czechoslovak  dispute,  Britain's  appeasement  policy  was  re- 
vealed by  the  London  TimeSy  which  for  decades  has  spoken  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  times  of  crisis  when  Prime  Ministers  prefer  not  to  speak  for 
themselves.  Blandly,  the  Times  suggested  that  the  Sudeten  territory  be 
permitted  to  secede  and  merge  with  Germany.  As  the  situation  got 
worse.  Chamberlain  offered  to  visit  Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden  and  his 
proposal  was  accepted.  At  Berchtesgaden  Adolf  Hitler  presented  an 
ultimatum  which  Chamberlain  took  back  to  present  to  his  (Cabinet.  With 
Daladier,  Chamberlain  helped  redraw  the  map  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
both  London  and  Paris  warned  the  Czechs  that  they  must  accept  the 
carve-up  of  their  country.  At  Godesberg,  Chamberlain's  second  meeting 
with  Hitler,  the  Fiihrer  raised  his  terms.  Chamberlain  refused  to  talk 
with  him  further  and  hurried  back  to  London  where  he  declared  that  if 
Britain  must  fight,  she  was  ready.  As  the  zero  hour  approached.  Cham- 
berlain appealed  to  Premier  Benito  Mussolini  of  Ital,y  to  intercede,  and  a 
Four-Power  Conference  resulted.  Meeting  at  Munich,  the  democracies — 
Britain  and  France — handed  the  Sudetenland  oyer  to  Germany.  In  ex- 
change for  this  they  got  a  scrap  of  paper  from  Hitler  promising  that  he 
would  demand  no  more  territory  in  Europe. 

October:  There  was  great  consternation  in  Great  Britain  over 
the  Munich  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Prime  Minister  was  denounced  from  all 
sides;  but  only  Alfred  Duff  Cooper,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  resigned. 

November:  While  Hitler  was  staging  the  greatest  pogrom  of  Jews 
in  modern  times,  and  over-running  Czecho-STovakia,  rnme  Minister 
Chamberlain  went  to  Paris  where  tne  French  Cabinet  was  opposed  tx> 
following  Premier  Daladier's  path  to  further  appeasement. 

December:  Chamberlain  stiffened  his  attitude  toward  the  Nazis 
and  at  a  banquet  for  foreign  newspaper-correspondents  in  London,  he 
warned  the  dictators  that  appeasement  could  go  just  so  far  and  no 
farther. 
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Jamuary,  1939:  The  New  Year  saw  Chamberlain  setting  off  for 
Rome  on  his  second  and  abortive  'appeasement*  effort.  En  route  he 
talked  to  Daladier  who  asked  him  to  introduce  conscription  in  Britain. 
On  hb  return,  the  Prime  Minister  encountered  further  revolt  in  the 
Cabinet  and  as  a  result  he  ousted  Sir  Thomas  Inskip  from  the  Defense 
Coordination  Ministry,  and  installed  Lord  Chatfield  in  that  post.  This 
smtislied  critics  temporarily. 

February:  Apparently  returning  to  'appeasement/  the  Prime  Min- 
ister appointed  Sir  Horace  Wilson  as  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Talcing  the  sting  out  of  this,  however.  Lord  Halifax  in  a  speech  a 
week  later  claimed  to  be  converted  to  a  policy  of  active  friendship  with 
Soviet  Russia. 

March:  Hitler  seized  Prague,  delivering  the  greatest  jolt  Chamber- 
lain  had  received  in  his  career.  Hitler's  move,  however,  once  and  for  all 
doomed  appeasement;  Chamberlain  announced  at  Birmingham:  'Every 
one  of  these  incursions  raises  up  fresh  dangers  for  Germany  in  the  future^ 
mfid  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  she  will  bitterly  regret  what  her  Govern- 
ment  has  done.* 

April:  Reports  in  London  that  Hitler  was  planning  to  march  into  the 
Polish  Corridor  prompted  Chamberlain  to  give  Warsaw  a  hurried  pledge 
that  Britain  would  help  Poland  against  aggression.  Soviet  Russia  was 
Ibrmally  asked  to  join  with  Britain  in  a  mutual  assistance  pact  and  ne- 
gotiations were  begun.  Meanwhile,  Hitler  took  Memel,  Mussolini 
grabbed  Albania  and  Britain  introduced  a  conscription  plan,  which  was 
promptly  approved,  upsetting  a  three-century  tradition. 

\1ay:  VVhile  Foreign  Secretary  Halifax  made  it  clear  to  Germany  that 
Britain  would  fight  for  Poland,  Cnamberlain  made  a  new  mutual  defense 
pact  with  Turkey.  N^otiations  with  Russia  continued  but  unsatisfac- 
torily, as  Russia  wanted  Britain  to  guarantee  Latvia,  Lithuania  and 
Estonia,  who  refxised  to  be  guaranteed  by  anyone. 

Jume:  Lord  Halifax  declared: '  In  the  event  of  further  aggression  we 
are  resolved  to  use  at  once  the  whole  of  our  strength  in  fulfillment  of  our 
promise  to  resist  it.*  The  British-Soviet  negotiations  at  Moscow  dragged 
akxw  without  progress. 

^LY:  The  press  inadvertently  revealed  a  plan  of  Sir  Robert  Hudson, 
Secretary  of  Overseas  Trade,  to  appease  Hitler:  If  Hitler  would  with- 
draw from  Praffue  and  cease  his  rearmament  race,  Britain  would  finance 
Germany,  while  the  Reich  and  Italy  would  be  given  a  share  in  the 
dcTciopment  of  colonial  Africa. 

Accust:  Chamberlain  returned  to  London  after  a  fortnight  of  fishing, 
and  was  confronted  with  a  bombshell  in  the  form  of  the  German-Soviet 
w»-aggression  treaty.  Despite  the  fact  that  William  Strang,  special 
envoy  to  Mokow,  had  repeatedly  warned  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
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Nazis  had  been  flirting  with  Moscow,  Chamberlain  was  declared  to  be 
taken  completely  by  surprise.  Fearing  that  the  Nazi-Communist  pact 
was  a  'go  ahead  signal  to  Hitler,  Sir  Nevile  Henderson,  British  Ambas- 
sador to  Berlin,  was  sent  instructions  to  tell  Hitler  at  every  opportunity 
that  Britain  would  fight  if  Poland  is  attacked.  To  make  this  doubly  clear, 
both  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Halifax  repeated  it  in  speeches.  Hitler  and 
Chamberlain  exchanged  notes,  and  came  to  an  impasse. 

September:  Germany  launched  an  undeclared  war  against  Poland  at 
dawn  on  September  i.  On  September  3,  Chamberlain  declared  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  between  Britain  and  the  Reich.  Six  hours  later 
France  also  declared  war.  Guns  began  to  replace  words  in  the  battle 
between  the  democracies  and  Hitler.  Italy  remained  aloof.  On  September 
16,  Soviet  Union  divisions  advanced  into  Poland. 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  TODAY  often  prove  the  enemies  of  tomorrow,  is 
an  old  Japanese  proverb.  That  it  was  never  more  true  was  made  only  too 
clear  by  the  Nazi-Communist  pact  which  jolted  Japan  more  than  any 
earthquake.  Nowhere  in  Europe  did  the  political  scene  change  80 
strangely  as  in  the  streets  and  dependencies  of  Tokyo.  Britain  and 
France  were  stunned  by  the  news  that  they  had  lost  a  potential  ally 
against  Nazi  Germany;  but  Japan,  Germany's  ally,  was  completely 
taken  aback,  for  she  had  not  received  the  slightest  hint  of  what  was  to 
happen.  When  Foreign  Minister  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop,  who  drew  up 
the  anti-Comintern  Pact  which  pledged  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  to 
wage  war  on  Communism,  flew  to  Moscow,  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
was  not  among  those  to  greet  him,  for  the  reason  that  Shigenori  Togo 
was  unaware  of  the  momentous  visit,  and  in  Berlin  Japanese  Ambassador 
General  Rikutaro  Oshima,  formerly  an  ardent  protaganist  for  the  Axis, 
hurried  around  to  lodge  an  immediate  protest  against  Japan's  betrayal 
in  the  Far  East. 

Faced  by  the  fiill  power  of  the  Soviet  in  the  Far  East  to  whom  Hitler 
had  apparently  given  a  green  light  in  China,  Tokyo's  disillusioned  states- 
men quickly  reorganized  the  domestic  front  and  Japan  launched  on  a 
revised  foreign  policy  which  was  announced  to  be  a  variation  of 'splendid 
isolation. ' 

Under  the  moderate  General  Nobuyuki  Abe,  a  former  conunander  of 
the  Formosan  Army,  a  new  Cabinet  of  ten  members  instead  of  fifteen 
was  formed,  with  Abe  keeping  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister.  Former 
aide-de-camp  to  Emperor  Hirohito  and  commander  of  the  Japanese 
forces  in  Central  China,  General  Shunroku  Hata  was  named  Minister  of 
War  while  Vice-Admiral  Zengo  Yoshida,  commander  of  the  Second 
Squadron  who  directed  the  Chinese  coastal  blockade,  was  made  Min- 
ister of  the  Navy.  L 
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By  inid-Sq>tember  Japan  had  had  time  to  take  stock  of  the  situation. 
WTiUc  neutral,  Tokyo  gave  every  indication  of  swinging  back  into  line 
with  the  democracies  with  whom  she  had  fought  as  an  ally  in  1914. 

But  anger  against  Berlin  for  what  was  generally  regarded  by  the 
vorid  as  an  unsurpassed  example  of  duplicity  in  international  relations, 
foon  turned  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude.  The  reason  was  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  world  appeared  to  be  against  Germany,  Japan  was 
well  out  of  the  Axis,  and  was  m  an  enviable  position  to  bring  a  quick  end 
to  the  hostilities  in  China  while  Europe  was  preoccupied  with  extin- 
guishing the  flames  in  Europe.  First  major  diplomatic  coup  was  the 
signing  of  an  armistice  with  Moscow  over  the  Mongolian  border  dispute. 

A  FATAL  BLOW  TO  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK'S  REGIME  in  China 
seemed  apparent  as  Britain,  France  and  the  Soviets,  who  had  been  sup- 
porting tne  Generalissimo  in  the  two-year-ions  undeclared  Sino-Japa- 
ncse  War,  immediately  became  engrossed  with  the  war  in  the  West. 
Some  quarters  in  Tokyo  predicted  that  Chinese  support  of  the  Japanese- 
htvortd  regime  of  Wang  Ching-wei  would  become  nation-wide,  and  that 
the  Chungking  government  would  quickly  disintegrate.  Wang  himself, 
who  had  been  advocating  a  peace  with  Japan  for  nearly  a  year,  broad- 
out  at  Shanghai  a  new  appeal  to  the  Chinese  people  calling  upon  them 
to  Uy  down  tneir  arms  and  'create  at  least  one  corner  of  sanity  in  a  war- 
mud  world.'  Wang,  who  was  ejected  by  Chiang  last  December  when 
die  Generalissimo  refused  to  consider  peace  terms  in  a  war  that  had 
lirivcn  him  thousands  of  miles  inland,  pointed  out  to  the  Chinese  that 
the  Japanese  were  not  warring  on  them  but  on  Chiang  alone,  who,  he 
ttid,  had  betrayed  the  nation  for  purely  selfish  interests. 

Japan,  sensmg  the  nervousness  of  the  various  nationals  of  Europe, 
addressed  an  aide^memoir  to  the  envoys  of  Britain,  Germany,  France  and 
Poland  in  Tokyo  suggesting  that  if  they  wished  to  withdraw  their  troops 
from  China,  Japan  would  be  willing  to  protect  their  nationals  and  inter- 
The  tension  between  Britain  and  Japan  at  Tientsin,  in  the  mean- 
was  eased,  and  there  were  some  indications  that  Japan  would 
to  amicable  terms  with  London. 

The  Chinese  port  cities  and  rivers  which  heretofore  had  bristled  with 
^m  gunboau  and  heavy  cruisers  of  the  European  Powers  almost  over- 
Ufht  were  deserted  as  the  ships  quietly  slipped  out  into  the  China  Seas 
md  headed  to  points  where  tney  would  be  needed  in  time  of  crisis.  A 
Migle  French  sloop  and  a  tiny  Italian  gunboat  were  the  only  foreign  war 
vokU  left  in  the  Wanepoo  River,  which  is  normally  choked  witn  war- 
crafty  as  all  the  larn  British,  Italian  and  French  ships  raised  anchor,  in- 
doding  an  aircraft  carrier,  several  heavy  cruisers  and  a  submarine 
iotiUa. 


An  eminent  French  strat^st  dis- 
cusses his  country's  defense  plans: 
party  politics  in  the  German  army. 
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[The  autboTy  General  Weygand^  often  deal  principally  with  the  Army,  and 

counted  among  the  world's  most  briU  will  say  something  about  the  air  force, 

liant  strategists  y  has  been  recalled  from  but  only  on  those  points  which  I  con- 

retirement  by  the  French  Government  to  sider   the  most   interesting  for  my 

bead  the  Anglo-French  forces  in  the  purpose. 

Near  East,  should  the  war  spread  to  Our  army  is  constituted  on  the  foU 

that  area.  In  this  article,  written  before  lowing  basis:  it  is  our  aim,  and  that 

the  war*s  outbreak,  the   Savior  of  fVar-  aim  is  governed  bv  absolute  necessity 

saw^  in  jg20  makes  the  assertion  that  for  the  defense  of  our  country,  to  be 

his  nation's  military  strength  is  geared  able  in  time  of  war  to  utilize  the  whcJe 

primarily  for  a  defensive  war.  From  this  of  the  resources  of  the  nation.  For  this 

it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  Magi-  purpose  we  have  made  proinsion  for 

not  Line  is  intrinsically  also  a  de-  an  army  at  war  strengdi — ^what  wc 

tensive  weapon,  and  not  at  present  call  the  mobilized  army.  To  bring  this 

suitable  as  a  jumping-of  place  for  an  into  being  two  things  are  required:  a 

extensive  thrust  into  Germany.   That  cadre,  or  permanent  estabhshment, 

point  may  interest  readers  who  have  and  time.  The  'standing  army,'  or 

been  puzzled  at  the  seeming  inactivity  peace-time   force,   alone  can   assure 

on  the  Western  front  during  the  first  these  two  things.  It  proindes  at  cme 

fortnight  of  hostilities. — ^The  Editors.]  and  the  same  time  the  cadre  within 

which   the  mobilized  army  can  be 

THE  defense  of  France  is  so  vast  a  formed  and  the  time  necessary  for  its 

subject  that  in  a  short  paper  I  can  formation  by  insuring  the  inviolability 

deal  only  with  selected  aspects  of  it.  I  of  our  territory.  Expressed  in  military 

shall  not  touch  on  the  Navy;  I  shall  terms,  the  standing  army  fulfills  the 
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double  function  of  serving  as  a  'cov- 
ering force' — 1.^.,  as  a  first  line  of 
defense  of  the  territory — and  of  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  effect  mobilization — 
i.e.,  to  bring  the  army  up  to  war 
strength.  It  is  clear  that  the  greater 
the  threat  of  a  potential  enemy,  the 
greater  must  be  the  strength  and  pre- 
paredness of  the  standing  army  and 
the  more  rapid  must  be  the  process  of 
mobilization.  I  stress  this  point,  be- 
cause it  is  fundamental  to  my  subject. 
Let  me  underline  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  have  been  placed 
not  only  by  Germany's  rearmament, 
but  by  the  new  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal technique.  In  19 14  prolonged 
political  tension  gave  us  time  to  pre- 
pare. War  was  declared.  The  laws  of 
war  had,  generally  speaking,  been  re- 
spected. Consequently  mobilization  in 
Germany  roughly  synchronized  with 
our  own,  so  dhat  we  found  oiu-selves 
face  to  face  at  full  strength,  at  the 
same  time.  I  would  say,  while  craving 
indulgence  for  applying  such  a  term 
to  an  event  of  this  kind,  that,  com- 
pared with  the  methods  of  today,  it 
was  almost  the  Golden  Age.  Nowa- 
days we  have  to  take  into  account  a 
contempt  for  treaties,  a  disregard  of 
the  plignted  word,  a  policy  of  the/tf/V 
accompli,  and  suddenness  of  execu- 
tion. All  this  is  made  possible  by  the 
supreme  powers  of  a  dictator,  by  the 
permanent  existence  of  an  armed 
force  strong  enough  in  man-power 
and  war  material  to  begin  opera- 
tions immediately;  by  the  threat  of 
rapid  invasion  by  armored  divisions, 
and  the  continual  danger  of  aerial 
bombardment  by  a  large  air  force 
unscrupulously  used.  Add  to  this  com- 
pletely changed  situation  the  declara- 
tion of  neutrality  by  Belgium,  which 
has  greatly  extended  the  length  of 


frontier  threatened.  The  danger  which 
we  have  to  face  has  not  been  doubled, 
but  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  for  if 
we  lose  the  first  battle,  if  we  cannot 
confront  the  Germans  with  an  in- 
vincible resistance  from  the  begin- 
ning, our  position  will  be  far  more 
seriously  compromised  than  it  was  in 
1 9 14  under  similar  circumstances. 


II 


I  will  review  rapidly  the  diflFerent 
factors  in  the  land  defenses  of  France 
in  the  light  of  the  general  considera- 
tions I  have  just  mentioned. 

I.  Let  me  begin  with  fortifications. 
Our  fortifications  on  the  Western 
Front  were  begun  in  1929.  The  part 
we  call  the  *old  fortified  front' — the 
line  of  the  Alps,  the  Franco-German 
frontier  up  to,  and  including,  Luxem- 
burg— was  built  between  1929  and 
1934.  In  strengthening  this  *old  forti- 
fied front'  we  increased  the  depth  in 
front  by  building  advance  posts,  and 
behind  by  second  lines  of  resistance. 
We  made  conditions  more  comfort- 
able for  the  men  who  had  to  be  there 
at  all  seasons  by  installing  electric 
plants  for  heating  and  air-conditioning 
in  the  forts.  The  living  conditions  of 
the  garrison  have  now  become  pass- 
able. Thanks  to  the  intensive  produc- 
tion of  tanks  in  Germany,  we  had  to 
provide  very  thorough  anti-tank  pro- 
tection, to  make  doubly  sure  that  the 
invading  force  should  not  be  able  just 
to  walk  in. 

This  process  of  strengthening  ex- 
isting fortifications  was,  however,  not 
enough,  since  Germany  alternately 
threatened  the  violation  of  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switzerland  and  Poland. 
Belgium's  declaration  of  neutrality, 
by  putting  a  stop  to  Franco-Belgian 
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collaboration  for  the  combined  de-  two  years,  in  order  to  point  out  that 
fense  of  the  frontier,  caused  us  to  ex-  this  does  not  aim  at  keeping  the  num- 
tend  our  fortifications  up  to  the  flood-  bers  at  the  old  level,  but  permits  us, 
able  districts  in  Flanders,  which  the  on  the  contrary,  to  dispose  of  a  very 
British  Army  knows  so  well  from  the  important  additional  mai]gin  of  effec- 
brave  stand  it  made  there  during  the  tives.  The  two  years'  period  of  service 
last  War.  The  same  applied  to  Swit2^  was  originally  introduced  in  1935  on 
erland;  we  had  to  fortify  the  line  of  account  of  the  decreased  yield  in  the 
thejura.  Finally,  as  the  Italian  claims  annual  contingent  due  to  the  fall  of 
on  Tunisia,  which  we  have  no  inten-  the  birth-rate  during  the  War  years, 
tion  of  handing  over,  became  increas-  During  the  World  War,  families  were 
ingly  persistent,  we  strengthened  the  separated  or  broken  up,  and  the  birth- 
defenses  of  Bizerta  as  a  base  for  our  rate  reached  a  low  level.  Moreover, 
fleet,  and  we  built  on  the  southern  owing  to  insufiicient  feeding  as  chil- 
frontier  a  'Maginot'  line  to  hold  up  dren,  many  when  called  up  were  con- 
an  offensive  from  Tripoli.  sidered  unsuitable  for  military  service. 
One  result  of  the  building  of  all  Consequently  at  one  moment  what 
these  fortifications  has  been  the  for-  we  call  the 'annual  class 'amounted  to 
mation  of  special  fortress  troops.  Had  only  half  the  contingent  of  a  normal 
we  not  done  this,  we  should  have  had  year  and,  to  compensate  for  this,  we 
to  confine  active  divisions  in  ferro-  needed  two  anniml  classes  with  the 
concrete  and  would  have  been  de-  colors — ^in  other  words,  a  two  years' 
prived  of  our  best  troops  for  open  period  of  service  to  produce  the  same 
warfare.  number  of  effectives  as  we  had  prcvi- 


2.  I  now  come  to  the  important  ously  obtained  with  one  year's 

question  of  effectives.  As  I  said  before,  ice.  Families  were  reunited  toward  the 

mobilization  is  the  process  by  which  end  of  191 8,  and  from  1939  onward — 

peace-time  effectives  are  transformed  and  this  will  apply  even  more  next 

into  war-time  effectives,  which  means  year — the  annual  contingent  becomes 

that  some  600,000  to  800,000  men  normal  again.  Thus  the  two  years' 

may  be  increased  to  several  million,  period  of  service  now  gives  us  m  very 

according  to  requirements.  It  is  obvi-  large  increase  in  the  number  of  ef- 

ous  that  the  smaller  the  margin  be-  fectives,  and  the  law  which  maintains 

tween  peace-  and  war-time  effectives,  it  is  really  designed  to  procure 


the  quicker  the  mobilization,  so  that  siderable  reinforcement, 
mobilized  units  can  be  brought  into 

action  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Ill 
Therefore,   by  reducing  the  margin 

between  peace  and  war  effectives,  you  3.  On  the  question  of  war  material, 

gain   both  in   time  and  in  quality,  I  willjust  describe  the  main  line  of  our 

since  the  troops  mobilized  will  con-  organization.  Our  plan  of  productioii 

tain  a  larger  proportion  of  men  from  in  peace  time  was  concerned  with:  (1) 

the  standing  army.  the   adoption  of  different  types  of 

Here  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  material,  and  (2)   the  fixing  of  die 

to  a  recent  law  which  maintains  the  number  of  each  type  to  be  mano- 

period  of  service  with  the  colors  at  factured  either  for  supfJy  to  the  units. 
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or  for  replacement  purposes.  Starting 
from  this  basis,  the  plan  is  executed 
with  the  collaboration  of  a  number  of 
different  organizations:  (a)  the  Comiti 
Permanent  de  DSfense  Rationale  which 
coordinates  the  establishment  and 
carrying  out  of  the  armaments  pro- 
gram of  the  three  defense  Ministries; 
(b)  the  General  Secretariat  of  the 
Ministire  de  le  DSfense  Nationakj 
which  assists  the  Minister  in  the  mat- 
ter of  credits;  (c)  lastly,  the  Comiti  de 
Production^  consisting  of  the  works- 
directors  of  all  three  Ministries,  whose 
function  is  to  elaborate  methods  for 
intensive  production. 

Once  these  questions  of  planning 
and  of  credits  have  been  settled,  orders 
are  allocated.  Since  nationalization, 
wc  have  four  categories  of  factories 
manufacturing  war  materials:  (a)  the 
national  arsenals,  namely  the  old 
established  munitions  workshops  and 
the  naval  and  air-force  arsenals,  which 
are  supplied  from  special  credits  in  the 
budget,  with  staffs  classed  as  civil 
servants,  and  of  which  the  plant  is 
State  property;  (b)  nationalized  es- 
tablishments in  which  the  State  pos- 
sesses a  certain  financial  interest,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  exercises  complete 
control,  while  retaining  the  same 
methods  of  operation  as  those  used  by 
private  firms;  (c)  private  firms  which 
specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
materials  under  State  control,  a  con- 
trol which  is  extended  to  their  rela- 
tionship with  other  industries,  and 
their  connections  abroad;  (d)  private 
firms  which  have  signed  a  State  con- 
tract for  the  supply  of  certain  types  of 
war  material,  and  are  only  subjected 
to  a  factory  control  of  the  processes  of 
manufacture  and  to  an  inspection  of 
the  finished  product  on  delivery. 

The  law  voted  in  1938  on  the  'or- 


ganization of  the  nation  in  time  of 
war'  lays  down  the  broad  outlines 
of  what  we  call  the  'mobilization  of 
industry.'  So  far  as  war  contracts  are 
concerned  the  law  defines  the  rights  of 
the  Ministries,  and  the  obligations  of 
industrialists.  Here  I  must  emphasize 
that,  in  spite  of  these  preparations 
for  the  stimulation  of  home  industry, 
France  will  never  be  independent  of 
imports  from  abroad.  For  this  reason 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  more  neces- 
sary to  us  than  ever.  Even  without 
the  thousand  other  excellent  reasons 
for  wishing  to  foster  good  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  the  possession  of 
this  freedom  which  the  British  Navy 
alone  can  insure  would  render  her  help 
indispensable. 

IV 

4.  As  to  cadres,  and  their  training, 
the  cadres  in  the  standing  army  have 
been  greatly  increased.  The  value  of 
these  cadres,  recruited  from  all  classes 
of  the  nation,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  proved  that  they  possess  certain 
personal  qualities  for  holding  author- 
ity, and  have  been  chosen  for  that 
reason.  Their  ability  to  command, 
however,  depends  largely  on  their 
d^ree  of  training.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments, '  refresher  courses '  have  been  in 
existence  for  the  last  fifteen  years  and 
have  proved  satisfactory.  Attendance 
was  not  compulsory,  with  the  result 
that  out  of  125,000  oflicers,  only 
45,000  went  to  them  regularly,  and 
these  were  often  older  men.  The 
vounger  ones  attended  less,  probablv 
because  their  positions  in  civil  life 
were  more  junior  than  those  of  the 
older  men  and  they  had  less  free  time. 
This  difliculty  had  to  be  remedied.  A 
recent  law  actually  introduced  on  the 
advice  of  the  National  Union  of  Re- 
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serve  Officers,  who  were  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  it,  has  made  attendance 
at  these  schools  compulsory,  and  the 
penalty  for  non-attendance  consists  of 
an  extra  training  period  of  varying 
length,  either  in  camp  or  with  a 
regiment. 

5.  All  these  developments  involve 
heavy  expenditure  and  can  be  realized 
only  with  a  considerable  financial 
effort.  The  general  budget  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  alone  has  increased 
from  5,467,000,000  francs  in  1933  to 
9,141,000,000  francs  in  1939  [the  spe- 
cial war-credits  voted  Premier  Dala- 
dier  are  not  included].  Added  to  this, 
the  manufacture  of  war  material  has 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  a 
special  credit  account,  which  has 
increased  from  755,000,000  francs  in 
1933  to  9,310,000,000  francs  in  1939. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  have  been  imposed  on 
us. 

6.  My  picture  of  the  French  Army 
would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  say 
something  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates it.  Of  what  value  are  material 
considerations  without  a  sound  mo- 
rale? The  spirit  of  the  serving  soldier 
is  excellent,  no  matter  what  may  be 
his  social  background  or  political 
creed.  In  saying  this  I  am  naturally 
referring  not  only  to  the  volunteers, 
but  also  to  the  average  young  man 
called  up  for  compulsory  service. 

The  higher  commands  in  the  French 
army  arc  held  by  generals  who  were 
captains  or  majors  during  the  Great 
War.  They  were  then  in  command  of 
units  of  some  importance;  they  them- 
selves led  their  men  into  action,  and 
thus  acquired  an  unparalleled  experi- 
ence. Moreover,  since  the  War  a  great 
deal  of  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
the   army  on   strategy,  organization 


and  on  armament.  Experience  gained 
in  this  work  has  brought  to  the  front 
really  remarkable  leaders,  men  who, 
in  my  opinion,  are  superior  to  any  we 
have  had  before. 

The  morale  of  the  mobilized  army 
is  that  of  the  narion  as  a  whole.  The 
partial  mobilization  of  September  last 
year  gave  us  a  chance  to  confirm  that 
this  morale  was  excellent.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  our  men  went  light- 
heartedly  to  a  new  war;  they  went 
uncomplainingly,  courageously,  feel- 
ing that  if  it  were  necessary  for  them 
to  go,  Ro  they  would.  They  returned 
from  that  crisis,  untried;  they  will 
soon  be  put  to  the  test. 

Finally,  the  justice  of  our  cause  has 
become  dear  to  all;  this  is  a  mo«t 
important  factor  with  our  people^ 
actuated  as  it  is  by  an  innate  sense  of 
justice,  well-read,  intelligent,  and  np- 
able  of  making  up  its  own  mind.  The 
Germans  have  rendered  us  an  in- 
estimable service  so  far  as  this  is  con- 
cerned by  all  the  acts  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature  which  they  have  com- 
mitted. 


It  is  clear  that  Germany's  air  force 
can  do  us  considerable  damage,  but  it 
will  not  conquer  us.  I  remember  a 
passage  in  LudendorfTs  Memoirs  deal- 
ing with  the  year  1918:  he  is  aston- 
ished that  in  spite  of  the  aerial  bom- 
bardment of  London  and  Paris»  day 
after  day,  and  night  after  night» 
France  and  England  would  not  own 
themselves  beaten.  The  same  thing 
will  happen  again.  But  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  enemy  does  not 
achieve  his  ends,  we  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  defend  ourselves,  and  also  to 
attack. 

By  defense,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
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measures  of  'passive  defense' 
which  are  known  and  taken  by  every 
country,  such  as  providing  shelters, 
gaa-masks,  trenches,  black-outs,  anti- 
ttrcraft  batteries,  etc.  What  is  most 
tmportant  is  so  to  arrange  matters 
that  a  large  bombing  force  cannot 
accomplish  its  mission  without  risking 
serious  k)ases  and  leaving  a  large  num- 
ber of  planes  behind.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  a  country  possesses  a  fleet 
of  fighter  planes  sufficiently  powerful 
to  insure  that  no  large-scale  enemy  air 
attack  could  be  launched  without  run- 
Btttg  the  risk  of  losing  100  to  300  planes 
in  a  single  raid,  these  expeditions  will 
become  more  rare.  There  is  something 
in  these  bombardments  of  defenseless 
people  behind  the  front  that  smacks 
of  a  cowardice  which  is  repugnant  to 
the  soldier.  One  suspects  that  people 
who  order  such  actions  cannot  be  very 
brave,  and  that  their  losses  will  soon 
prove  a  deterrent. 

Everyone  knows  something  of  the 
tntemal  crisis  that  we  have  been 
throuffh.  The  newspapers  have  dis- 
Cttssed  it  fully,  for  they  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  our  weak 

Cmts,  alwavs  exaggerating  them.  We 
ve  recently  done  a  great  deal  to 
improve  our  air  force.  I  will  give  you  a 
few  figures.  In  1937,  the  value  of  ma- 
chinery in  factories  was  calculated  at 
the  insignificant  sum  of  60,000,000 
francs.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
the  manufacture  of  airplanes  was  con- 
sidered as  beinff  the  work  of  craftsmen 
and  smaU-scale  industry.  In  1938, 
France  spent  nearly  1,000,000,000 
francs  on  machinery,  which  is  already 
tsstalled  and  beginning  to  produce 
rcffilts.  The  productive  capacity  of 
mdustry  has  also  risen  considerably. 
It  is  true  to  say  that  as  much  can  now 
be  produced  in  one  week  as  was  pro- 


duced in  a  month  in  1938,  and  this 
figure  will  soon  be  doubled.  Manufac- 
ture is  progressing  satisfactorily.  I 
believe  that  in  a  short  time  it  will 
reach  the  point  where  no  enemy  bomb- 
ing force  can  fly  over  our  territory 
without  risking  severe  losses. 

Our  air  equipment  has  suflPered  from 
the  inferiority  of  our  engines.  But  our 
engineers  and  builders,  tnanks  to  their 
particular  talent  for  delicate  work- 
manship (what  we  call  *la  finesse*)^ 
have  always  excelled  in  the  construc- 
tion of  wing  units  which  enables  them 
to  obtain  adequate  speeds  with  an 
inferior  type  of  engine.  We  needed, 
however,  good  engines  with  a  capacity 
of  more  than  1,000  horse  power.  Hap- 
pily we  have  found  a  good  way  of 
obviating  this  difficulty;  we  have  pur- 
chased from  the  British  and  from  the 
United  States  the  rights  to  obtain 
these  engines.  [Their  export  was  for- 
bidden by  President  Roosevelfs  Neu- 
iraliiy  Proclamaiion  of  last  September 
$. — The  Eorroas.]  Our  engineers,  too, 
have  made  some  interesting  discov- 
eries, so  that  with  our  new  1 ,100-horse- 
power  engines  we  have  been  able  to 
catch  up  our  arrears.  The  armament 
of  our  planes  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  that  we  shall 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  retaliate  very 
effectively  against  air  attacks. 

Havinff  reviewed  the  principal  ele- 
ments which  constitute  our  military 
strength,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
its  use.  Primarily  it  is  for  defensive 
purposes.  Why?  Because  our  policy  is 
a  peaceful  one,  and  demands  a  strat- 
egy which  is  first  and  foremost  defen- 
sive. Since  we  have  no  intention  of 
being  the  aggressors,  the  initiative 
does  not  lie  with  us.  This  advantage 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  fore- 
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ing  us,  I  repeat,  at  the  outset  to  take 
the  defensive.  This  is  inevitable,  since 
the  inviolability  of  our  territory  is  an 
essential  factor  for  the  successful 
carrying  on  of  the  war.  We  shall  be 
able  to  summon  forces  which  will  be  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  equivalent  to 
those  we  had  at  our  command  during 
the  last  war. 

British  assistance  in  1914  was  im- 
mensely valuable  to  us,  since  it  en- 
abled us  to  win  the  battle  of  the  Mame 
and  to  carry  on  the  battle  of  Ypres. 
Their  expeditionary  force  at  that  time 
amounted  to  six  divisions.  In  19 — ? 
owing  to  our  vastly  increased  liabili- 
ties, wc  shall  need  twelve  divisions.  I 


quote  these  estimates  of  the  divisions 
needed  quite  freely.  And  at  that  hour 
of  the  evening  when  old  soldiers  talk 
over  these  things  as  they  pass  the 
port  or  the  brandy  round  the  table»  we 
always  say  that  it  is  extremely  de^nu 
ble  that  the  British  expeditionary 
force  should  be  as  strong  as  possible. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  our 
best  hope  lies  in  common  Franco- 
British  effort,  but  on  two  conditions: 
that  no  rift  mars  our  friendship^  and 
no  weakness  attends  our  actions.  Our 
will,  our  union  and  our  strength  con- 
stitute the  only  sound  policy  for  the 
avoidance  of  war  or,  should  this  fail, 
for  victory. 


II.  The  Nazis'  Dangerous  Child 

By  Fritz  Kurz 
From  Contemporary  Review,  London  Topical  Monthly 


Wh 


HEN  in  Germany  military  serv- 
ice became  compulsory  again,  people 
embraced  each  other  in  the  streets. 
This  outburst  of  joy  was  caused  not 
only  by  the  pride  at  the  breaking  of 
what  were  called  'the  chains  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,'  but  also  by  the 
sincere  desire  of  the  people  to  have  an 
army.  The  German  loves  a  uniform 
and  the  uniform  he  likes  the  best  is  a 
military  one. 

The  new  German  Army  built  up 
under  the  Nazi  r6gime  should  be  a 
Nazi  Army.  But  is  it  a  Nazi  Army? 
Let  us  begin  with  the  officer  corps. 
It  is  an  easy  job  to  create  out  of  noth- 
ing Siandaricnfubrery  Obergruppenfubrer 
and  all  the  other  leaders  of  the  Party 
organizations;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
with  a  corps  of  officers.  It  became  in- 
evitable, therefore,  to  fall  back  upon 
the  old  officers  when  building  up  the 


new  Army.  But  these  officers  are  far 
from  being  100  per  cent  National  So- 
cialists. Furthermore,  as  the  selecticm 
and  training  of  the  new  generation  of 
officers  lay  in  the  hands  of  old  army 
men  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that 
the  officer  corps  cannot  possibly  be  so 
thoroughly  National  Socialist  as  the 
Government  would  like  to  see  it.  So 
everything  has  to  be  done  to  keep  the 
Army  in  good  mood  and  in  fact  there 
is  no  other  class  in  Germany  which  is 
treated  in  the  same  careful  manner 
and  is  enjoying  similar  consideration. 
The  officer  corps  takes  this  prefer- 
ential treatment  with  affable  oon« 
descension.  In  their  relations  among 
themselves  little  is  to  be  seen  of  the 
much-advertised  'leveling  of  National 
Socialist  ideas.'  The  different  Services 
look  down  upon  each  other  much  in 
the  same  way  as  they  did  in  the  good 
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old  days  of  Imperial  Gennany.  The 
air  fcfce  despises  the  Army,  and  in 
tiK  Anny,  the  cavalry  despises  the 
artdlciyy  the  artillery  the  infantry, 
At  mechanized  troops  the  non-mecha- 
ones,  and  so  on. 
la  these  circumstances  there  is 
astonishinff  in  the  fact  that 
conTinced  National  Socialists, 
called  to  the  cobrs,  full  of  enthusiasm 
with  the  aim  of  becoming  an 
do  not  find  things  quite  as 
diey  escpected  and  often  witlulraw.  I 
lOMrw  of  one  young  man  who  was 
from  the  Nazi  point  of  view  an  excel- 
Imt  German — healthy,  athletic,  bright, 
rratntiahly  intelligent  and  inspired 
with  high  ideals.  He  became  an  ensign 
m  the  Army  (last  degree  before  the 
Kcotenant);  then  the  spirit  of  aristo- 
cratic caste  became  so  unpleasant  to 
his  National  Socialist  ideals  that  one 
day  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
R^bsjmgnu^&brung  (Leadership  of 
tiK  Youth  Mo%rement)  in  full  dress 
witii  sabre  and  spurs.  There  he  was 
heartilv  wdcomecL  He  changed  his 
bautinil  uniform  for  the  blue  overall 
of  cbe  youngsters  ijungoalk)  and  the 
dsgaiit  breeches  for  short  trousers  and 
hsR  knees.  Up  to  now  he  has  not 
ityetted  tlie  change  for  he  became 
Jmm^mmmfubrer  within  a  very  short 
tiflie  and  6,000  voungsters  paraded 
hefere  him.  In  the  Army  he  would 
have  bad  to  wait  a  lifetime  for  a  simi- 
lar advanccmen  t. 

about  the  non-commissioned 
I?  Those  who  wish  to  become 
soldiers  have  to  contract 
twdve  years'  service.  During  his 
Imc  years  the  N.C.O.  is  sent  to  school 
so  train  for  the  civil  service,  which  is 
so  he  his  occupation  after  his  dis- 
During  the  twelfth  year  duty 
and  the  N.C.O.  only  attends 


these  courses  and  his  career  in  civil 
life  will  depend  upon  the  results  of  an 
examination  held  at  the  end  of  that 
year.  He  also  can  be  paid  out  if  he 
wishes  and  start  business.  Have  a  talk 
with  such  an  N.C.O.  just  at  the  end  of 
his  twelve  years'  period  and  ask  him 
about  his  plans  and  wishes!  You  will 
be  amazed  to  find  that  his  ideal  is  a 
small  job  in  the  municipality  of  a 
provincial  town,  with  short  hoursand 
plenty  of  leisure;  furthermore,  a  small 
house  and  a  garden — the  idesis  of  the 
'retired'  man! 

But  these  men  are  between  jo  and 
40  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  After 
twelve  years*  service  with  the  German 
Army  they  have  very  litde  strength 
and  energy  to  start  on  their  own.  Alter 
twelve  years  of  obeying  orders  and 
very  hard  work,  they  are  unable  and 
unwilling  to  enter  the  normal  com- 
petitive struggle,  but  prefer  to  become 
officials,  law-abiding  and  obedientt 
having  bng  since  caised  to  think  ef- 
fectively for  themselves. 


II 


Many  of  the  N.C.O.'s  of  the  regular 
Army  have  been  seriously  misl^  in 
the  last  few  years,  for  they  contracted 
to  serve  for  twelve  years  at  a  time 
when  the  German  Army  had  only 
100,000  men  and  even  a  corporal 
played  a  r61e  of  his  own.  Nowadays 
things  have  totally  changed,  for  every 
reasonably  intelligent  young  man  can 
be  a  corporal  of  the  fescrve  after  two 
years*  service  and  the  professional 
soldier  naturally  regards  tnis  as  preiu- 
dicial  treatment.  These  bored,  clull 
citizens,  with  a  cottage  and  garden  as 
their  ideal,  are  certainly  not  'fighters' 
in  Hider's  sense.  No,  they  are  thor* 
oughly  unpolitical  and  not  interested 
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at  all  in  party  matters.  Should  the 
attempt  be  made  by  the  Army  to 
change  the  political  leadership  of 
Germany,  it  can  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  non-commissioned  officers 
would  blindly  carry  out  every  com- 
mand whether  those  commands  were 
for  or  against  the  Nazis. 

The  ordinary  soldier  more  truly 
represents  the  spirit  of  German  youth 
today;  and  on  him  depends  the  future 
of  the  Third  Reich.  The  young  man 
will  usually  be  commencing  his  two 
years'  military  service  at  an  average 
age  of  20  years  and  has  already  been 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Hitler  Youth  and  in  a  labor  camp  for 
six  months.  Both  are  Party  organiza- 
tions, and  the  youngster  is  therefore 
saturated  with  National  Socialist  ideas. 
In  consequence  he  is  either  an  enthusi- 
astic Nazi  or — and  this  is  the  case  in 
general — he  is  bored  stiff  with  the 
whole  business.  The  military  training 
does  little  to  alter  this  mental  state. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  military 
service  usually  follows  directly  after 
the  Labor  service  (where  the  young 
man  is  also  subject  to  a  half  military 
drill),  the  first  weeks  under  the  colors 
are  physically  exhausting  to  the  re- 
cruit and  there  is  little  or  no  strength 
left  for  *  political  conviction.'  And  once 
the  six  weeks  are  over,  all  his  thoughts 
are  centered  on  his  daily  duties,  and  all 
his  wishes  and  ambitions  are  concen- 
trated on  the  aim  of  obtaining  the 
maximum  results,  in  order  to  please 
his  superiors.  He  feels  himself  as 
soldier,  soldier,  soldier  and  nothing 
else — and  grows  to  be  proud  of  it. 

But  what  a  tremendous  difference 
compared  with  the  Labor  service  that 
he  has  just  left!  Primitive  lodgings 
and  a  Spartan  catering  against  the 
luxurious  barracks  and  varied  food  of 


the  Army.  A  thoroughly  disgraceful, 
badly  fitting  uniform  in  the  Labor 
service,  but  here  a  beautiful  tunic.  He 
has  been  used  to  coarse,  uneducated 
leaders:  and  in  their  place  he  finds 
the  smart,  imposing  officers  of  the 
regular  Army.  In  fact,  everything  is 
done  to  make  military  service  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  and  the  older 
generation  of  soldiers  can  be  heard 
grumbling  about  'nursing  the  Army' 
and  that  in  their  time  food  and  lodging 
were  very  different  from  today.  From 
end  to  end  of  Germany  the  huge, 
imposing  barracks  are  to  be  seen 
which,  apart  from  the  automobile 
highways,  are  the  most  striking  monu- 
ments to  the  Third  Reich's  building 
efficiency.  G>mpared  with  pre-War 
barracks  the  new  buildings  are  more 
cheerful  to  look  at.  No  more  useless 
ornaments  and  towers  that  seemed 
like  great  fortresses,  but  buildines 
with  a  simple  exterior,  admirabfy 
fitted  for  the  purpose  they  arc  to  serve 
and  with  innumerable  windows  dirough 
which  light,  air  and  sun  can  pass 
freely.  The  soldiers'  rooms  are  bright, 
the  walls  painted  in  light  colors,  with 
curtains  at  the  windows,  and  the  bar- 
racks have  hot  water  in  the  numerous 
washing-rooms,  shower-baths  and  cen- 
tral heating. 

Ill 

The  Army  Administration  and  the 
separate  Army  units  who  purchase 
their  own  food  supplies  do  so  with  lit- 
tle regard  for  the  population  as  a 
whole,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  the 
many  food  shortages  from  which  the 
German  housewife  suffers.  In  one 
case  the  market  was  flooded  with  fresh 
tomatoes  for  several  days.  This  pleased 
the  housewife,  but  before  she  could 
lay  in  a  stock,  those  supplies  had  com- 
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pletely  disappeared  again!  The  same 
happens  with  fruit,  vegetables,  meat 
— all  these  things  are  wanted  to  make 
preserves  for  the  Army.  The  shortage 
of  butter  which  is  now  a  permanent 
feature  in  the  Third  Reich  does  not 
apply  to  the  Army.  Every  soldier  gets 
more  than  2  oz.  of  butter  daily  with 
his  bread,  whereas  the  civil  population 
does  not  even  receive  i  oz.  for  eating 
and  cooking  purposes.  The  soldier's 
daily  menu  is  something  like  this: 
coffee,  bread,  butter,  marmalade  for 
breakfast;  soup,  meat,  vegetables,  2 
pounds  of  potatoes,  or,  in  place  of  the 
soup,  compote  or  a  sweet  dish  for 
dinner;  tea,  bread,  butter,  with  sau- 
sages or  sardines  or  cheese  for  supper. 
Meat  at  least  five  times  a  week,  and 
on  the  other  days  fish  or  vegetables. 
The  arduousness  of  the  duty  is 
nowadays  due  to  the  very  extensive 
athletic  activities  and  the  young  man 
who  is  not  gifted  at  sports  has  a  ter- 
rible life  in  the  Army.  Drilling,  exer- 
cising and  practising  the  most  ex- 
hausting German  'march-past'  also 
play  a  considerable  r61e;  but  apart 
tirom  this  gymnastics,  handball,  run- 
ning and— during  the  warm  season — 
swimming  are  carried  on  daily.  Some 
mechanized  troops  do  'stunt'  riding 
for  which  not  every  young  man  is 
suited.  In  the  barracks  of  a  motor- 
cycle corps  to  which  I  was  a  regular 
visitor,  I  have  either  been  witness  of 
an  accident  or  at  least  heard  of  one 
which  had  just  happened  every  time  I 
was  there.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
young  German,  given  a  free  choice, 
prefers  the  mechanized  troops,  for  all 
mechanical  things  are  very  attractive 
to  the  vouth  of  today  and,  further- 
more, the  military  technical  training 
proves  very  valuable  to  the  soldier 
when  he  reenters  civil  life.  I  often 


heard  from  medical  quarters  that  the 
troops'  physical  condition  is  not  as 
good  as  it  appears  to  be.  The  youth 
now  called  to  the  colors  was  born  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  the  war, 
and  shows  signs  of  having  suffered 
from  defective  nutrition  in  childhood. 
The  endurance  of  those  young  men 
who  are  so  marvelous  to  look  at  is 
said  to  be  rather  poor  and  many 
fatal  accidents  (about  200  were  ru- 
mored) which  occurred  during  the 
annexation  of  Austria  were  caused 
chiefly  by  exhaustion  and  falling 
asleep  when  driving. 


IV 


The  treatment  of  the  soldier  by  his 
superiors  is  in  general  quite  good.  The 

Previous  *Zu  Befebr  (at  your  order) 
as  been  changed  to  'yes,'  and  in 
practice  the  soldier  has  to  reply  'yes' 
to  everything  that  is  said  to  him.  His 
own  wishes,  as  far  as  he  is  allowed  to 
express  them,  take  the  form  of  'I  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  ...  '  The  complete 
physical  and  spiritual  submission — 
upon  which  every  army  must  insist 
in  a  certain  degree — is  in  no  way 
calculated  to  keep  the  National-So- 
cialist spirit  alive.  Membership  of  the 
Party  is  suspended  during  military 
service  and  the  young  soldier  lives  in  a 
world  quite  of  his  own.  The  State, 
however,  does  everything  to  create  a 
strong  link  between  the  civil  popula- 
tion and  the  Army.  One  Sunday  a 
month  every  German  is  supposed  to 
eat  a  cheap  meal  and  to  give  the  sur- 
plus to  the  Winter  Relief.  On  this 
Sunday  the  troops  come  with  their 
Gulascb-Kanonen  (camp-kettles)  sell- 
ing a  'one-pot-meal.'  No  big  show  of 
the  'Strength- through- Joy'  Organiza- 
tion is  complete  without  its  Army 
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contingent.  Once  a  year  all  the  bar- 
racks are  opened  to  the  public  whose 
entrance  fees  go  to  the  Winter-Help, 
and  each  guest  is  allowed  to  eat  a 
meal,  ride  on  horseback  and  to  shoot 
— a  kind  of  a  fair  with  the  Army  as 
circus  owner!  In  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  tremendous  popu- 
larity of  the  German  Army  today. 

While  the  civil  population  is  proud 
of  the  new  Army  and  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  in  order  that  it  may  be 
built  up  and  maintained,  the  soldier 
himself  considers  every  man  who 
does  not  wear  a  military  uniform  as  a 
'shabby  civilian.*  He  takes  for  granted 
all  the  sacrifices  made  in  his  favor,  but 
how  far  is  he  himself  prepared  to  make 
similar  sacrifices?  The  Czecho-Slo- 
vakian  crisis  provided  an  interesting 
trial  and — to  the  surprise  of  most — 
the  German  soldier  did  not  show  the 
slightest  desire  to  go  to  war.  Of  this 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt, 
for  after  five  years  of  National-So- 
cialist drill  and  Dr.  Goebbels's  tre- 
mendous propaganda  it  was  still  not 
possible — and  this  to  the  honor  of  the 
German  youth — to  persuade  the  Ger- 
man  sddier  that  he  fiad  to  sacrifice  his 
life  in  order  to  free  his  'Bohemian 
brothers'  who  were,  in  fact,  totally 
indiflPerent  to  him.  I  was  at  one  new 
barrack  the  day  before  the  troops 
should  leave,  and  long  columns  of 
lorries  were  ready  to  start  for  an  'un- 
known destinarion.*  Small  groups  of 
infantry,  silent,  without  the  usual 
lusty  singing,  awaited  orders.  An 
N.C.O.  that  I  knew  came  up.  Weeks 
before  I  had  met  him  beaming  with 


pride,  but  now  he  was  pale.  'We  have 
all  been  induced  to  get  a  family  and 
now  I  must  bid  them  sood-byet'  he 
said  softly,  as  we  shook  hands. 

No,  there  was  certainly  no  war 
enthusiasm,  and  it  is  ouestionmble  if 
this  Army,  with  its  brilliant  outward 
appearance,  would  be  prepared  to  give 
of  its  best  in  case  of  an  emergency.  At 
the  top  is  an  officer  class,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  indifferent,  if  not  eren 
hostile,  toward  the  National-Socialitt 
leaders.  Then  we  have  a  corps  of 
N.C.O. *s  with  little  iniriadve  and  no 
inspiration  to  carry  out  commands^ 
but  most  likely  quite  as  ready  to  suc- 
cumb to  pressure  from  below;  young 
soldiers  perfectly  willing  to  lead  At 
comfortable  life  but  not  in  the  least 
prepared  to  die  as  heroes;  and — in  thft 
case  of  war — the  mobiliied  reserve 
which  would  be  drawn  from  all  classes 
of  the  nation.  Taken  as  a  whole 
they  were  not  in  the  mood  last 
in  which  battles  are 
fought. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Geraum 
Army  is  far  from  being  ^Natioaal 
Socialist,"  the  oprimistic  belief  that  it 
will  force  a  change  in  the  rCgime  is 
quite  wrong,  for  its  positioQ  today  is 
too  favorable  to  induce  a  violent 
change.  But  if  no  way  is  found  to 
improve  the  German  economic  situs- 
rion  the  Army  is  bound  to  be  handk 
capped  in  comparison  with  the  armies 
of  other  nations.  Meanwhile  *NatioQdU 
Socialist*  leaders  will  caU  for  the 
greatest  possible  sacrifices  in  order  So 
keep  the  loyalty  of  their  most  ( ' 
ous  child. 


Censorship  of  the  cables  is  the  least 
effective     method     of     preserving — 


American 
Neutrality 


By  James  Davenport  Whelplbt 


I 


T  IS  a  simple  matter  for  a  Govern-  especially  a  continuation  of  shipments. 

■kuc  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  neu-  In  a  war  Uke  the  present,  practicallv 

tniiry.  To  persuade  or  compel  a  na-  all  supplies  are  contraband,  for  the  el- 

Ml  coUecuvely  and  individually  to  forts  of  combatants  are  directed  to- 


such  a  neutrality  has  always     wards  an  economic  as  well  as  an  armed 
difficult.  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  United        In  considering  the  present  position 


is  practically  the  only  Great  of  the  United  States  (jovemment  and 
*  not  mvolvcd  by  treaty  or  other-  the  American  people,  it  is  well  to  bear 
VMSt  directly  or  indirtcdy,  in  the  pres-  in  mind  certain  facts.  The  United 
•M  conflict.  The  population  contains  States  has  today  the  largest  effective 
large  elements  of  foreign  bom,  aifili-  population,  judged  by  modem  stand- 
aaed  more  or  less  stronglv  with  this  or  ards,  of  any  country  in  the  world.  A 
dMt  people  at  war.  The  United  States  long  reign  of  free  thought,  free  speech 
trading  community  now  holds  vast  and  a  free  press  have  resulted  in  little 
mottM  of  ^oods  seeking  export,  and  in  or  no  conmd  by  the  Government  of 
aormal  times  is  an  important  pur-  peaceful  action  or  of  public  opinion, 
vcyor  to  the  daily  need  of  the  people  nor  is  any  attempted.  In  other  words, 
of  Europe.  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
Tlie  countries  at  war  are  all  large  given  a  freedom  of  deed  and  utterance 
iiportcrs  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  such  as  is  unknown  elsewhere,  even  in 
attd  manufactured  goods.  The  United  England,  for  in  England  in  normal 
Stares  has  been  the  source  of  supply  to  times  there  are  still  topics  upon  which 
a  large  extent,  hence  the  efforts  of  all  the  press  preserves  considerable  reti- 
bcilt^crents  are  now  concentrated  cence.  The  rights  or  wrongs,  the  de- 
the  United  States,  in  an  attempt,  sirability  or  undesirability  of  such  ex- 
way  or  another,  to  secure  mote  treme  freedom  are  not  for  discussion  at 
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the  moment,  for  even  in  times  of  peace  the  other  is  a  hope  based  upon  a  non- 

this  is  controversial.  The  fact  remains,  understanding  of  American  conditions, 

however,  that  this  freedom  does  ex-  The  American  newspapers  are  going 

ist.  to  print  all  the  news  they  can  get9  and 

The  news  is  the  thing  in  the  United  the  nation  exercising  the  greatest  re- 
states. To  print  all  the  news,  that  is,  striction  upon  outgoing  news  will  pay 
everything  in  which  anyone  might  the  price.  To  say,  for  instance,  that 
be  interested,  is  the  ambition  of  the  any  information  printed  in  English 
American  newspaper  publisher.  It  fol-  newspapers  shall  not  be  cabled  to  the 
lows,  therefore,  that  in  any  big,  vital  United  States  for  fear  it  might  reach 
controversy,  all  sides  get  a  hearing  in  the  enemy  is  an  absurdity;  there  is  al- 
one form  or  another,  and  many  believe  ready  plenty  of  evidence  that  all  such 
that  with  full  confidence  in  a  cause  the  things  reach  the  continent  by  a  much 
best  way  to  kill  the  opposition  is  to  shorter  route.  To  suppress,  or  even 
give  it  full  swing.  Every  word  that  can  seriously  censor,  a  published  account 
be  secured  from  the  countries  now  at  of  an  event  taken  place,  the  details  of 
war  will  be  published;  it  makes  no  which  must  naturally  be  fully  known 
difference  what  its  source  or  by  what  to  the  participants,  friends  and  ene- 
motive  it  is  inspired.  To  refuse  to  print  mies  alike,  seems  somewhat  over- 
an  interview  with  someone  worth  cautious,  to  say  the  least, 
while  because  the  statements  made  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
were  not  believed,  or  because  they  did  United  States  Government  to  dictate 
not  fit  in  with  the  views  of  the  pub-  as  to  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  printed 
lishers  of  the  paper  would  be  consid-  concerning  the  war  would  be  resented 
ered  lack  of  enterprise.  To  refuse  to  and  disregarded.  The  present  war  is 
print  *  oflicial '  news  sent  from  London,  not  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  domes- 
Berlin,  and  Paris  because  it  was  'offi-  tic  concern,  but  one  of  exterior  affairs, 
dal,' and  therefore  undoubtedly  preju-  with  the  United  States  as  the  Mnno- 
diced,  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  pos-  cent  bystander,'  and,  as  is  often  the 
sibly  not  printing  all  the  news,  the  case  in  large  as  well  as  small  conflicts, 
nightmareof  every  responsible  Ameri-  it  is  the  bystander  who  gets  hurt.  It 
can  journalist.  And  then  again,  it  must  has  not  yet  fully  dawned  upon  Ameri- 
be  admitted  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  cans  just  how  deeply  they  are  and  will 
the  readers  of  a  paper  of  general  and  be  affected  by  this  struggle-at-arms  in 
indiscriminate  circulation  in  a  neutral  Europe,  for  the  political  and  economic 
country,  and  especially  in  the  United  changes  now  begun  are  absolutely  in- 
states, where  many  thousands  of  peo-  ternational  in  their  full  meaning.  A 
pie  are  still  not  only  interested,  but  stronger  realization  of  these  things  will 
actually  sympathetic  with  the  land  come  soon;  there  are  already  signs  that 
they  left  perhaps  not  so  very  long  ago.  it  is  on  the  way,  and  then  these  much- 
discussed  questions  as  to  the  blame  for 
II  the  beginning  of  trouble  and  for  sub- 
sequent destruction  and  the  sufferings 

To  expect  the  American  press  to  of  the  civil  population  will  be  dis- 

champion  one  side  of  a  foreign  con-  missed  from  the  American  mind,  for 

troversy  to  the  extent  of  suppressing  the  time  at  least,  and  the  greater  ques- 
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don,  one  upon  which  the  entire  nation 
will  be  as  a  unit,  how  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  peace,  will  absorb  all  thought 
and  energy. 

England  is  Motherland  to  many 
Americans,  and  Germany,  France  and 
other  coimtries  are  the  Fatherlands  of 
ten  times  as  many.  Sentiment  governs 
largely  in  these  matters,  and  as  the 
heart  leans,  so  will  the  mind  show  its 
prejudice.  There  is  also  a  large  element 
in  the  United  States  whose  viewpoint 
of  foreign  affairs  is  enormously  de- 
tached. Some  may  still  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  a  German  imiversity,  some 
that  of  Oxford;  some  may  still  dream 
of  younger  years  spent  in  Paris;  but  a 


greater  number  with  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  European  politics  will  draw 
conclusions  according  to  their  infor- 
mation and  their  light. 

The  feeling  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  in  regard  to 
this  war  is  that  they  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  preliminary  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  case  as  they  are 
filled  with  *pity  for  all.'  ...  As  the 
slaughter  and  desolation  increase,  all 
partisanship  will  fade  in  a  profound 
grief  at  the  sufferings  of  humanity, 
the  waste  of  energy  and  a  national  ef- 
fort to  assist  in  bringing  it  to  an 
end. 
From  The  Living  Age,  Dec.  12, 1914 


Brevities 

By  Siegfried  Sassoon 
From  Li/i  and  Lttttrs  Today ^  London 

I  am  that  man  who  with  a  luminous  look 
Sits  up  at  night  to  write  a  ruminant  book. 

I  am  that  man  who  with  a  furrowing  frown 
Thinks  harshly  of  the  world — and  corks  it  down. 

I  am  that  man  who  loves  to  ride  alone 

When  landscapes  wear  his  mind's  autumnal  tone. 

I  am  that  man  who,  having  lived  his  day, 
Looks  once  on  life  and  goes  his  wordless  way. 


Two  radio  commentators,  situated  at 
vantage  points,  give  their  impressions 
of  the   crisis   that   turned   into   war. 


Vigil 

at  the  Microphone 


L  Behind  the  Pact 
By  John  Gunther  * 


LHE  burghers  in  Amsterdam  and  roofs  are  the  same.  It  all  seems  part  ot 

the  peasant  harvesting  wheat  in  the  a  common  whole,  a  common  organism. 

Belgian  fields  want  peace.  The  con-  You  can't  tell  frontiers  apart, 

ductor  on  the  train  to  Luxemburg,  the  What  is  going  on  seems  to  be  a  r6> 

Italian  boatman  who  took  me  to  the  volt  against  reason.  Here  we  have  the 

Lido — they  want  peace.  In  Hungary  Russians  on  one  day  signing  up  with 

and  Poland  I  talked  to  housewives,  the  Germans,  brown  shirts  getting  red 

telegraph  clerks;  they  want  peace.  and  red  shirts  getting  brown,  so  to 

Yesterday,  flying  across  the  Baltic,  speak.  Simultaneously,  the  Moscow 

I  stopped  for  a  moment  in  a  Finnish  radio  urges  the  Czechs,  subjects  of 

town.  The  girls  swimming  on   that  Germany,  to  rise  against  their  oppres- 

golden  beach  wanted  peace;  so  did  the  sors  in  case  of  war  between  Germany 

shipmasters  in   their  old  schooners,  and  Poland.  Think  of  the  portion  of 

Everywhere   in   every   country,    the  the  Japanese.  Japan  lined  up  with 

common  people  want  peace.  But  ev-  Hitler  against  Russia,  but  now  Russia 

erywhere  they  are  faced  with  war.  and  Germany  are  virtual  allies,  ^stcfs 

I  have  fairly  strong  feelings  about  under  their  shirts.  The  Japanese  are 

self-determination;  I  believe  in  it.  But  stupefied,  even  as  you  and  I.  And  die 

flying  down  from  Stockholm  today,  I  most  confounded  man  in  Europe  must 

thought  that  nationalism  can  certainly  be  General  Franco  himself.  For  al- 

be  carried  to  excess.  Crossing  from  most  three  years,  the  Germans  and 

Sweden  to  Denmark,  to  Germany,  to  Italians  helped  him  fight  a  bitter  civil 

Holland,  you  can't  tell  the  difference  war  against  what  he  considered  to  be 

between  one  country  and  the  next,  the  Communist-inspired  regime.  But 

The  greenish   brown   fields   are   the  now  his  allies.  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 

same.  The  red  brick  houses,  the  slate  have  in  efifect  lined  up  with  his  ene> 

^cmdmuijnmNBCkn^msu.  mics,  the  Communists. 
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Moscow  is  still  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting cities  in  the  world.  It  is  full 
of  strangeness,  of  unexpected  con- 
trasts, vitality,  with  streets  wide 
enough  for  airplanes  to  land  on  them. 
It  has  changed  a  good  deal  since  my 
last  visit  four  years  ago.  There  is  a 
new,  big  coffee  house,  for  instance,  op- 
posite Lenin's  tomb,  something  of  an 
innovation.  People  dress  better,  a 
little  bit  better. 

When  the  German-Russian  pact 
was  signed,  I  have  seldom  seen  people 
so  stupefied  as  the  French  and  British 
were.  They  tried  to  laugh  it  off  at  first. 
They  said,  'This  is  confounded  cheek.' 
It  was  too  bewildering  to  believe  that 
Stalin  had  joined  forces  with  his  great- 
est enemy.  Late  that  afternoon  the 
French  and  British  gave  up  trying  to 
laugh  it  oflF.  They  looked  like  ghosts. 

Now,  why  did  the  Russians  make 
this  astounding  turn-about?  Why  did 
they  risk  plunging  Europe  into  war  by 
giving  Mr.  Hitler  this  nice  green  light? 
Traditionally,  I  think  Soviet  foreign 
policy  has  veered  between  two  alterna- 
tives;  first,  isolation;  second,  coopera- 
tion with  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  isolation  is  tempting  to  the 
Kremlin  whose  attitude  is  strikingly 
like  that  of  some  extreme  isolationists 
in  the  United  States.  Why,  the  Rus- 
sians asked  themselves,  should  they 
pull  British  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire? 
If  Western  Europe  was  so  stupid  and 
reckless  as  to  chew  itself  to  pieces 
every  twenty  years,  very  well,  then 
let  it  chew.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  contrary  impulse  in  the  Russian 
mind  to  collaborate  with  Western 
Europe,  to  join  Britain  and  France  in 
|oint  defense  against  Germany  in  or- 
der to  check  the  danger  of  war  and  the 
spread  of  Fascism. 

But  now  the  Russians  have  calmly 


deserted  both  these  former  possibili- 
ties. They  have  signed  up  with  Hitler 
— a  bitter  pill  for  many  liberals  to 
swallow.  Why?  Well,  first  the  Soviet 
Union  has  always  wanted,  above  ev- 
erything, peace  for  itself.  It  wanted  to 
remove  danger  of  attack  from  Ger- 
many. It  wanted  security,  good  rela- 
tions with  Germany,  if  it  could  get 
them  on  satisfactory  terms.  Second, 
the  Russians  saw  this  pact  as  a  won- 
derful maneuver  against  their  enemy 
on  the  east,  Japan.  It  gives  Russia 
practically  a  free  hand  against  Japan 
now  that  the  Russians  don't  have  to 
watch  both  frontiers.  Third,  by  sign- 
ing up  with  the  Germans,  the  Russians 
have  sent  the  old  Anti-Comintern 
Pact  sky  high.  The  Anti-Comintern 
Pact  annoyed  them  and  was  a  focus  of 
what  only  recently  we  would  have 
called  Fascist  designs  against  the 
USSR.  Now  it  has  lost  all  meaning 
and  importance.  In  fact,  I  heard  one 
friend  say,  with  some  bitterness  per- 
haps, that  Stalin  has  now  joined  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact.  Fourth,  the 
Russians  profoundly  distrusted  the 
British  and  the  French.  They  thought 
there  might  be  another  sell-out  over 
Poland  and  they  didn't  want  to  be 
caught  holding  the  bag. 


II 


My  own  opinion — and  I  have  just 
been  in  Moscow — is  that  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least  the  Russians  intend  to 
maintain  complete  neutrality;  in  fact 
there  has  been  a  Moscow  announce- 
ment that  the  Russians  not  only  were 
going  to  remain  neutral  but  would  sell 
munitions  and  war  materials  to  both 
sides  alike.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
is  a  curious  feeling  here,  and  it  is 
growing,  I  think,  that  the  longer  the 
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war  lasts,  the  greater  will  be  the 
temptation  of  the  Russians  to  give 
more  and  more  help  not  to  the  Allies 
but  to  Germany. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  this, 
though  I  hate  to  prophesy.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  main  object  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  their  new  pact  with  Germany 
was  to  play  a  bit  ot  power  politics,  and 
in  the  meantime  to  insure  their  neu- 
trality. In  the  period  not  so  long  gone 
by,  the  British  thought  in  terms  of 
playing  the  Germans  off  against  the 
Russians.  So  the  Russians,  who  are 
realists  about  this  sort  of  thing,  very 
hard-boiled,  decided  to  have  a  hand  at 
the  same  game  and  to  play  the  Ger- 
mans off  against  the  British.  But  I  do 
think  there  is  a  close  and  growing 
sympathy  for  Germany  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  these  so- 
called  ideological  enemies  should  be- 
gin to  kiss  in  public  or  even  in  private, 
but  it  is  not  so  strange  if  you  keep  one 
particular  point  of  view.  It  is  this:  the 
Russians  basically  consider  the  entire 
Western  bourgeois  world  to  be  their 
enemy.  Basically  they  think  of  capi- 
talism as  their  chief  enemy.  We  have 
now  the  spectacle  of  the  Germans 
fighting  the  Western  capitalist  powers, 
fighting  capitalism.  The  Germans  are, 
in  a  word,  fighting  the  Russians' 
battle. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  Russians 
now  recognize  that  Fascism  in  Ger- 
many is  a  radical,  a  revolutionary 
movement.  Fascism,  too,  attacks  capi- 
talism. The  German  revolution,  the 
Hitler  revolution,  drastically  nibbled 
away  many  of  the  privileges  of  capi- 
talism, though  the  central  structure  of 
capitalism  is  retained.  German  capi- 
talists are  restricted  in  profits.  They 
have  no  control  of  inventory  or  prices 


of  raw  materials  or  what  they  produce. 
They  have  no  rights  over  labor.  Labor 
itself,  of  course,  has  no  rights.  Every- 
thing is  at  the  service  of  the  State.  So 
it  is  in  Russia.  So  from  this  point  of 
view,  too,  the  Russians  are,  I  think, 
bound  to  become  more  and  more 
sympathetic  to  Germany. 

Now,  why  did  Germany  on  its  «de 
join  Russia?  Hitler  must  have  known 
that  the  new  pact  would  alienate  the 
Japanese,  would  offend  Hungary  and 
Spain,  and  give  his  own  people  some- 
thing really  extraordinary  to  digest. 
I  was  told  on  good  audiority  that 
Hitler  for  months  had  been  trying  to 
get  Japan  to  join  the  Rome-Berlin 
Axis  as  a  military  partner.  The  Japa- 
nese refused,  so  Hitler  determined  to 
cut  loose.  Also,  it  is  the  story — I  can't 
vouch  for  it — that  Hitler  was  some- 
what worried  by  what  might  be  called 
lack  of  enthusiasm  in  Italy  for  a  war. 
And  so  he  determined  to  get  another 
partner. 

One  thine  is  quite  certain.  The  Rus- 
sians justifv  the  pact  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  staff  talks  in  regard  to 
Poland,  also  on  the  problem  of  indirect 
aggression  in  the  Baltic  area;  but  the 
pact  has  been  on  ice  ready  to  «gn  since 
June.  This  is  known  in  Moscow  as  a 
fact. 

Above  all,  of  course,  Hitler  wanted 
the  pact  because  it  means  that  Poland 
is  now  isolated,  caught  between  two 
fires.  The  British  and  French  are  at 
a  ghastly  disadvantage  in  defending 
Poland.  They  can't  get  troops  there  or 
even  supplies,  except  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  more  un- 

Eleasant  aspects  and  results  of  the 
Lusso-German  pact.  But  there  was  a 
possibility,  just  a  possibility,  incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem  now,  that  the 
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Russian  maneuver  might  have  led  to  prived  of  the  possibility  of  help  from 
a  European  settlement,  might  have  the  Soviet  Union,  had  to  realize  that 
led  not  to  war,  but  to  peace.  This  is  it  could  not  fight  and  hence  would  be 
what  the  Russians  themselves  had  more  willing  to  make  some  sort  of  con- 
said  very  pointedly.  It  was  the  only  cession.  Moreover,  the  Russians  as- 
explanadon,  if  it  is  an  explanation,  sumed  that  the  British  would  be  so 
that  I  got  when  I  talked  with  officials  deeply  worried  by  the  new  Russo- 
in  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office.  The  Rus-  German  combination  that  they  would 
^an  theory  seemed  to  be  as  following:  lend  their  support  to  some  sort  of 
They  believed  that  as  a  result  of  the  compromise.  The  Russians  had  made 
Pact,  Hitler  would  be  able  to  force  a  terribly  risky  gamble  on  the  chance 
some  settlement  of  the  Danzig  ques-  that  war  would  not  come  as  the 
toon  without  war.  They  thought  that  direct  result  of  this  new  balance  of 
Poland,  caught  between  two  fires,  de-  power. 

XL  In  the  City  of  Peril  * 
By  Patrick  Maitland 

fOOD  EVENING,  everybody!  You  our  arms,  but  instead  of  putting  them 

must  be  feeling  very  much  the  same  as  on,  we  just  ran  out  to  try  to  learn  if  it 

we  were  feeling  here  a  few  nights  ago,  was  true. 

that  is  to  say,  on  the  first  night  of  war.         Now,  three  days  after  it,  we  feel  like 

So  let  me  tell  you  how  astonishing  it  old  hands  here.  We  have  had  eight  or 

is,  but  how  quickly  one  gets  used  to  it.  nine  raids  a  day  since  Friday  morning 

During  the  first  air  raid  over  War-  [September  i],  and  really  we  feel  a  lit- 

saw,  I  quivered  in  my  shoes.  I  tried  to  tie  bit  proud  of  ourselves,  maybe  too 

be  brave  and  foolhardy  by  going  on  proud;  anyway,  I  can  promise  you, 

with  my  shaving,  but  I  had  to  give  up  unless  you  are  very  diflFerent  from  us 

feebly.  I  then  ran  downstairs,  and  it's  over  here,  that  rather  queer  feeling 

funny  how  quickly  you  can  run  down-  somewhere   between   the   heart   and 

stairs  when  you  are  a  tiny  bit — well —  stomach,  that  feeling  which  reminds 

shall  I  say  scared?  me  somewhat  of  a  merry-go-round. 

But  I  saw  a  group  of  Poles  standing  that  rather  odd  feeling  that  one  first 

calm  and  collected.  I  thought  I  must  gets  when   the  sirens  screech   their 

instantly  assume  the  British-lion  ex-  warnings — well,  it  passes  oflF  after  a 

pression  of  stolid  courage.  But  their  day  or  two. 

clear  eyes  saw  through  my  pretense  of        So  much  has  happened  that  we  are 

being  imafraid  and  we  all  laughed  one  all  feeling  a  little  queer  tonight.  One 

of  those  nervous,  perfunctory,  apolo-  can't  get  used  to  war  conditions  all  at 

getic  little  laughs  that  people  laugh  once.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  picture  here 

when  they  have  nothing  better  to  do.  how  things  are  going  in  England.  We 

Then  somebody  whispered  the  words,  here  have  been  forty-eight  hours  with- 

'  It's  gas!'  We  all  had  gas  masks  under  out  news  until  this  morning.  The  last 

•Mimimmi  Bnadctstiui  Sytum.  ncws  wc  had  was  that  thc  British  Am- 
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bassador  here  in  Berlin  has  left  Ger- 
many and  that  Germany  had  been 
told  to  withdraw  all  her  forces  at  once 
from  Poland. 

Well,  we  also  heard  something 
about  men  up  to  forty  being  called. 
We  knew  little  more  than  that — until 
today.  Then  there  came  the  grand 
news  when  we  heard  that  Great 
Britain  had  declared  war.  Poland  has 
been  waiting  for  this,  waiting  for  this 
very  moment,  since  5:30  on  that  fate- 
ful Friday  in  the  morning. 

Now,  here  is  another  thing:  I  speak 
as  a  British  journalist  who  has  just 
had  the  busiest  time  of  his  life.  Since 
Friday  morning,  I  have  been  sending 
telegrams  to  my  paper  without  inter- 
ruption. I  suppose  I  have  sent  some- 
thing like  fifty  telegrams.  My  col- 
leagues have  been  doing  the  same. 
Now,  what  we  journalists  are  wonder- 
ing is  how  much  you  people  know,  for 
while  the  telegraph  wires  are  jammed 
with  official  communications  and  when 
the  radio  possibly  is  being  interfered 
with  in  between,  jammed  and  so  forth 
— ^we  have  all  been  wondering,  dream- 
ing, praying  and  having  nightmares 
over  how  many  of  our  telegrams  will 
ever  reach  their  destination.  So,  if  by 
any  chance,  and  perhaps  this  chance 
has  not  arisen,  you  will  find  that  the 
British  press  has  not  had  adequate  ac- 
count in  these  last  few  days,  well,  it  is 
not  for  lack  of  eflPort  on  our  part. 

How  we  wonder  here  how  you  are 
all  getting  on !  Here,  Warsaw  is  calm, 
determined,  full  of  courage  and  high 
spirits.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  was 


indeed  glad  of  the  darkness  which  the 
nightly  black-out  imposes.  I  hid  my 
blushes  when  a  crowd  of  young  men 
carried  me  shoulder-high  down  the 
street,  shouting,  'Long  live  England! 
Long  live  King  George!'  It  is  a  queer 
thing  how  embarrassed  one  is  on  these 
occasions.  But  I  suppose  you  will  be 
having  moments  of  exhilaration  in 
Britain,  too. 

There  have  been  awful  scenes,  but 
perhaps  the  most  fearful  to  me,  at 
any  rate,  was  a  scene  some  miles  from 
here.  An  old  peasant  woman  sat  be- 
side the  road,  a  grandchild  in  her  arms. 
She  had  been  in  Warsaw,  doubtless 
visiting  relations,  and  had  fied  back  to 
the  countryside  to  avoid  the  bombing. 
A  few  yards  from  where  she  sat,  star- 
ing blankly,  was  her  cottage.  It  was  in 
flames. 

Here  is  something  a  little  mort 
cheering.  During  the  worst  days  of  the 
fighting,  when  we  saw  the  German 
planes  as  tiny  specks  far  up  in  the  dcy, 
deftly  avoiding  the  little  pufi^  of  black 
which  were  the  Polish  anti-aircraft 
shells,  breaking  around  them,  I  locked 
outside  our  house.  In  the  middle  of  the 
deserted  street  there  stood  a  horse  cab. 
The  cabby,  bless  his  heart,  was  fifist 
asleep.  He  woke  up  and  said,  'What's 
that.?' 

I  can  just  hear  through  the  padded 
walls  of  the  studio  the  sound  of  shout- 
ing. I  wonder  whether  the  microphone 
is  picking  it  up.  Let's  listen.  WeH, 
whether  you  can  hear  it  or  not,  it  is 
the  citizens  of  Warsaw  cheering  Ms 
Majesty  King  Geoi^e,  the  Sixth. 


German  visitors  are  completely  be- 
wildered to  find  America  diflFerent 
from  what  the  Nazi  gospel  taught  them. 


As  Nazi 
Tourists  See  Us 


By  Paul  Martin 

Tour  Manager  for  an  Internationalljr  Known  Travel  Agency 
{As  Told  io  Peter  Gary) 


•He 


OW  large  is  your  army?  What  is  All  German  tourists  take  it  for 
the  price  of  butter?'  These  are  the  granted  that  the  beacon  on  the  Palm- 
first  questions  asked  by  Nazi  tourists  olive  building  in  Chicago  is  for  anti- 
visiting  the  United  States.  The  answers  aircraft  defense,  and  some  believe  that 
amaze  them.  And  they  are  surprised  the  canvas  covers  on  the  telescopes 
that  in  America  people  don't  steal  the  atop  the  Empire  State  Building  con- 
pennies  left  on  newsstands,  the  milk  ceal  machine  guns.  They  are  puzzled 
entrusted  to  a  doorstep,  or  the  pack-  by  the  lack  of  armed  guards  about 
ages  placed  on  top  of  a  mailbox;  that  New  York,  the  absence  of  sentries 
matches  are  given  away  with  ciga-  along  our  Canadian  border,  the  scar- 
rettes;  and  that  it  is  not  forbidden  to  city  of  uniforms  everywhere.  When 
photograph  the  George  Washington  they  learn  that  the  regular  army  of 
Bridge.  It  is  all  so  unlike  what  they  the  United  States  numbers  less  than 
were  told  to  expect  here — and  what  180,000  men,  they  are  stunned.  They 
they  have  at  home.  had  expected  an  inefficient  army,  but 
Aa  tour  manager  for  a  large  travel  nevertheless  an  army.  'Where  are  the 
agiency,  I  have  been  euide  for  many  soldiers?'  they  asked  me  in  Washing- 
German  trade  or  professional  groups  ton.  I  said  there  were  no  soldiers.  I 
— ^Nazi  brewers,  doctors,  bakers,  cngi-  was  wrong — we  saw  two,  sitting  on 
neers,  business  men — come  to  study  the  White  House  lawn. 
American  methods  and  incidentally  to  To  them  butter  is  a  symbol  of  what 
see  the  country  and  enjoy  themselves,  they  have  had  to  give  up  for  German 
Their  questions  and  reactions  are  a  rearmament.  They  cannot  believe  our 
reflection  of  the  ignorance  and  isola-  butter  is  so  cheap — no  matter  how 
tion  in  which  even  well-educated  Ger-  they  reckon  its  price  in  any  one  of  the 
mans  live,  and  an  unconscious  revela-  many  kinds  of  marks  which  the  Ger- 
tion  of  conditions  in  Germany  today,  mans  still  call  money.  The  window  of 
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a  chain  grocery  store  will  keep  a  group 
of  tourists  occupied  for  a  whole  morn- 
ing, shaking  their  heads  and  clucking 
in  wonder.  They  feel  both  envy  and 
disbelief  as  they  observe  our  plenty — 
the  immense  volume  of  production; 
the  enormous  variety  of  low-priced 
goods  in  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue; 
the  high-piled  fruit  stands;  the  profu- 
sion of  merchandise,  of  well-made, 
inexpensive  clothes,  typewriters  and 
radios  in  a  department  store. 

It  takes  much  time,  much  explain- 
ing and  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  to 
convince  them  of  the  immense  volume 
of  production  in  the  United  States. 
Their  perspective  warped  by  Nazi 
propaganda,  they  continue  to  see 
America  in  terms  of  the  German  war 
economy,  and  go  right  on  thinking  in 
terms  of  Goring's  'campaign  against 
waste  and  spoilage.'  They  are  shocked 
to  find  the  extravagantly  lighted  signs 
of  Broadway  turned  on  before  dark, 
surprised  that  we  make  no  effort  to 
salvage  tinfoil  by  collecting  empty 
toothpaste  tubes,  amazed  that  Ameri- 
cans can  buy  tires  without  first  apply- 
ing to  the  Government  and  waiting 
for  weeks.  Our  automobile  graveyards 
leave  them  speechless.  The  brass  fire- 
hydrants  in  front  of  our  office  build- 
ings cause  much  comment.  Germans 
cannot  imagine  a  coimtry  where  every 
bit  of  brass  is  not  snapped  up  for 
munitions.  Some  even  remark: — 

*You  won't  have  those  hydrants 
long!' 

A  group  of  engineers  was  flabber- 
gasted by  the  sight  of  at  least  a  thou- 
sand cars  parked  outside  a  Detroit 
automobile  factory.  *The  factory  then 
has  so  many  executives  and  engi- 
neers?' they  asked.  It  was  hard  to 
convince  Nazis  still  waiting  for  Hitler's 
Volkswagen^  a  cheap  automobile  prom- 


ised for  the  masses,  that  these  were 
the  cars  of  workmen.  One  or  two  felt 
sure  they  had  been  planted  there  to 
impress  tourists. 

II 

They  have  no  conception  of  our 
country's  size.  For  people  to  whom 
every  uncultivated  square  yard  is 
treason  against  the  nation,  our  millions 
of  untilled  acres  are  appalling.  By  the 
time  they  reach  Chicago  from  New 
York  they  think  they  have  seen  it  all, 
and  their  mouths  fall  open  on  learning 
that  the  Pacific  coast  is  still  two  days' 
train  ride  away. 

They  expect  to  see  a  wilderness. 
They  think  we  wiped  out  the  Indians 
in  a  pogrom  such  as  that  suffered  by 
the  Jews  in  Germany  (except  that  the 
Jews,  of  course,  deserved  it),  yet  they 
expect  to  find  Indians  in  Chicago. 
They  want  to  see  buffaloes  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  They  all  think  Germany  in- 
vented  good  roads,  so  it  is  painAil  to 
discover  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  their  military 
highways  ('highways  of  peace'),  this 
country  has  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  roads  that  are  much  better. 

Nazi  tourists,  all  of  whom  are  re- 
ceived by  the  German  Embassy,  have 
orders  to  be  on  their  good  behavior  as 
representatives  of  Germandonfu  Ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  inadvertent 
movement,  they  do  not  give  the  Nazi 
salute  while  here,  and  though  die 
lapels  of  their  jackets  are  riddled  with 
pinholes  from  their  Nazi  insignia9  the 
msignia  are  absent.  However,  the 
deluge  of  words  about  German  supe- 
riority is  enough  to  drive  the  tour  man- 
ager crazy.  Yet  I  often  felt  that  the 
talk  is  chiefly  to  convince  themselves, 
for  their  alternating  surprise,  resent- 
ment and  apology  tell  another  story. 
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Though  obviously  impressed  by  our  go  to  church  and  read  liberal  German- 
technical  achievements,  they  feel  un-  language  newspapers.  The  tourists 
der  the  compulsion  to  defend  all  things  recover  from  these  shocks  to  Nazi  ego 
German,  and  boast  of  their  own  in-  by  explaining  that  the  people  of  Mil- 
ferior  substitutes.  Struck  speechless  waukee  have  been  misled  by  the  Bol- 
by  the  view  from  the  Empire  State  sheviks,  by  the  Jews,  or  at  any  rate 
Building,  they  recover  quickly  and  by  the  Pope — who,  according  to  them, 
explain  that  if  they  weren't  made  poor  is  a  Mason, 
by  'encirclement,'  they  could  have  a  III 
building    twice   as   high.    But    their 

materials  must  go  for  more  important  They  cannot  grasp  the  fact  that 

things,  such  as  'defending  our  honor  America  is  populated  by  Americans, 

and    integrity/    Besides,    *  Germany  They  consider  us  a  nation  of  mongrels, 

makes  wonderful  optical  goods,  dyes  They  are  surprised  to  hear  foreign 

and  chemicals.  •  .  .'  languages  so  little  spoken  here.  Yet 

The  Nazis'  consciousness  of  race  they  point  with  scorn  to  our  Mack  of 

breeds  strange  misconceptions  in  the  national  unity.'  How  can  an  American 

minds  of  even  educated,  intelligent  love  his  fatherland,  they  ask,  how  can 

men.  According  to  their  blood  theories  he  feel  that  he  belongs  (as  do  Ger- 

thc  Pennsylvania  Dutch  who  settled  mans)  to  a  *folkdom  united  by  blood 

here  two  centuries  ago  are  still  *Ger-  and  soil,'  when  one  American  is  an 

mans.'  They  think  that  the  United  Irishman  and  his  neighbor  an  Italian 

States  is  25  per  cent  German,  that  all  or  a  Pole?  Though  they  know  New 

our  important  citizens  are  eidier  Ger-  York  has  a  large  Jewish  colony,  they 

man  or  English  and  that  Baron  von  are  scornfully  amazed  by  its  enormous 

Steuben  won  the  American  Revolu-  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Masons, 

don.    They   almost   weep   over    the  even    more    by    its    Italo-American 

legend    that    German    would    have  population  of  more  than   1,000,000. 

become  the  language  of  the  United  Their  racial  feelings  come  out  when 

States  had  not  a  'confused  German  one  mentions  the  Rome-Berlin  Axis: 

delegate  of  Democratic   tendencies'  the    Italo-German    agreement,    they 

voted   against   it   at   a   meeting   of  say,  is  something  they  have  to  put  up 

representatives  of  the  thirteen  colo-  with — the  Fuhrer's  wise  politics,  but 

nies.  The  tour  manager  must  be  able  not  true  friendship. 

to  state  the  Jewish  and  German  popu-  Many  of  them  seriously  think  that 

lationof  every  city.  It  is  a  temptation  the  President's  rpal  name  is  Rosen- 

to  exaggerate  the  latter.  When  the  feld,    that   American    banking   is    a 

Nasd  tourists  are  tired  or  disgruntled,  Jewish  monopoly,  and  that  Moi^en- 

a  «urc  way  of  restoring  their  good  stein  (J.  P.  Morgan)  started  the  World 

humor  is  to  announce  that  everyone  War  single-handed.   They  are  only 

speaks  German  in  the  town  which  the  vaguely  aware  of  Washington  or  Lin- 

tnun  has  just  passed.  coin.  In  trying  to  explain  Lincoln's 

Milwaukee,  with  its  large  German-  historical  importance  to  America  in 

American    population,    is    a    painful  terms  which  Germans  could  under- 

disappointment    to    diem.    For    the  stand  I  once  compared  him  to  Bis- 

Mayor  is  a  Socialist,  and  the  Germans  marck  as  a  unifier  of  his  nation.  An 
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infuriated  tourist  almost  crowned  me 
with  a  beer  stein.  I  had  insulted  Bis- 
marck by  mentioning  him  in  the  same 
breath  with  '  this  Lincoln  of  whom  I 
have  never  even  heard!' 

They  think  the  New  York  T'imes  is 
a  Bolshevik  newspaper.  If  they  read 
opinions  contradictory  to  their  own, 
they  say,  'It  is  all  a  lie.'  In  their 
papers,  they  insist,  they  get  only  one 
version  of  a  story — the  correct  one. 
Some  don't  mind  the  shortage  of  news 
in  the  Nazi  papers.  Others  would  like 
more,  but  admit  censorship  is  neces- 
sary: *It  would  not  be  good  for  the 
masses  to  be  distracted  by  confusing 
details.' 

It  becomes  obvious  that  a  tre- 
mendous factor  in  the  effectiveness  of 
German  propaganda  on  German  citi- 
zens is  their  'splendid  isolation' 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  an  isolation 
of  which  many  are  only  vaguely 
aware.  Those  who  are  aware  of  it  say, 
with  a  curious  pride,  that  it  is  because 
Germany  is  attacked  on  all  sides. 
Tourists  admit  that  news  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  world  is  withheld 
from  them,  but  they  do  not  admit 
that  they  get  misinformation  in  their 
papers. 

Our  universities,  according  to  these 
tourists,  produce  too  many  intel- 
lectuals and  too  many  different  opin- 
ions. They  call  our  democracy  cum- 
bersome, despicablp.  Our  'so-called 
freedom'  is  merely  indolence  and 
unwillingness  to  serve  the  'will  of  the 
nation.'  The  United  States,  they  be- 
lieve, is  on  the  verge  of  a  Communist 
revolution  led  by  Roosevelt,  who  is  a 
cross  between  a  'red  agitator'  and  a 
'second-class  Fubrer*  They  are  in- 
censed at  learning  that  we,  as  well  as 
Germany,  have  unemployment  relief 
and  a  public-works  program,  because 


they  had  been  led  to  think  that  here 
1 6  million  people  are  out  of  work  and 
starving.  The  final  jolt  is  the  discovery 
that  WPA  wages  go  as  high  as  $95  t 
month,  and  WPA  workers  arc  not 
conscript  laborers  living  in  barracks 
under  army  discipline. 


IV 


What  they  like  in  America  is  our 
ice  cream  and  soda  fountain  drinks, 
rodeos,  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street, 
picture  magazines,  our  cocktails  (which 
they  invariably  drink  after  dinner), 
the  way  our  women  dress  (though  'not 
befitting  the  dignity  of  future  moth- 
ers'), our  night  clubs  and  (thoi:^ 
they  won*t  admit  it)  our  Negro  enter- 
tainers. Pardy  because  they  want  to 
be  polite  and  pardy  out  of  a  kind  of 
dogged,  scientific  curiosity,  they  sjrs- 
tematically  try  all  American  foods. 
They  detest  sweet  potatoes,  tearoom 
salads — the  kind  with  mayonnaise, 
pineapple  and  maraschino  cherries — 
and  such  things  as  jelly  with  meats. 
Though  German  brewers  who  came 
here  said  that  our  American  beer  is 
excellent,  the  average  tourist  says  it  is 
lousy.  Only  Germany  has  good  beer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  thickness  of 
the  cream  served  in  Pullman  cars 
makes  up  for  'inferior'  beer  and  al- 
most any  gastronomic  or  economic 
sin.  They  take  back  with  them  to 
Germany  radios,  silk  stockings  and 
gadgets  from  the  five-and-ten  cent 
stores.  This  on  very  litde  money,  for 
the  Nazi  government  limits  each  of 
them  to  four  dollars  a  day  in  cash — a 
restriction  they  find  hard  to  exj^ain. 
I  have  seen  some  of  them,  millionaires 
at  home,  pawn  cameras  or  jewelry  for 
pocket  money. 

They  also  take  home  with  them 
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some  indelible  impressions.  They  ar- 
rive passionately  convinced  that  Ger- 
many is  unsurpassed  in  every  respect, 
and  while  seven  years  of  propaganda 
cannot  be  wiped  out  in  two  weeks,  the 
visit  here  is  a  disillusioning  jolt.  How 
much  of  a  jolt  one  cannot  tell,  because 
they  keep  such  thoughts  to  them- 
selves. Apparently  they  dare  not  risk 
an  indiscreet  remark,  lest  it  get  back 
to  Germany.  Though  three  thousand 
miles  separate  them  from  home,  they 
walk  in  fear. 

Our  own  lack  of  fear,  and  our  free- 
dom, they  cannot  understand.  While 
sitting  in  the  bar  of  a  Pittsburgh  ho- 
tel, a  group  of  German  tourists  offered 
to  bet  that  I  could  not  criticize 
Roosevelt  without  being  arrested. 
I  stood  up  on  a  chair  and,  feeling  very 
foolish,  denounced  the  President  in 
good  Republican  language.  The  rest 
of  die  room  booed,  cheered  and  laughed 


good-naturedly.  But  the  Germans 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  G-men  (G 
for  Gestapo).  It  took  them  days  to  get 
over  the  fact  that  I  was  not  put  in 
'protective  custody.' 

Equally  revealing  was  an  incident 
at  Niagara  Falls.  My  tourists,  being 
grown  men,  were  allowed  to  trail 
along  after  me  as  they  pleased.  One 
of  them  climbed  out  on  a  perilous 
ledge  to  take  a  picture.  I  called  him 
back  sharply,  gathered  the  whole 
group,  and  laid  down  the  law.  For  the 
rest  of  that  expedition,  I  ordered,  they 
were  to  walk  in  a  column,  two  by  two, 
with  myself  at  the  head.  They  fell  in 
readily  with  this  regimentation,  and 
soon  were  singing  *Icb  hatt*  einen 
Kameraden^  and  other  marching  songs. 
At  the  end  of  their  trip,  several  of  the 
tourists  told  me  that  this  had  been 
the  happiest  day  of  their  American 
visit. 


Two  German  writers  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  sterilization  laws; 
an  Englishman  thinks  the  human  race 
can    muddle    through   without    them. 


The  Law 
of  the  Select 


I.  Selection  from  the  Skies 
By  R,  Altmann 

Translated  from  the  Ntue  WtUbubnt^  Paris  GermaD-Emigr6  Weekly 


lS  a  German  physician  I  remem- 
ber with  longing  the  time  when  it  was 
still  our  duty  to  heal  the  sick.  The 
German  Republic  tried  not  only  to 
safeguard  its  citizens  from  illness,  but 
also  to  guarantee  medical  care  in  case 
of  illness  and  poverty  to  as  many 
people  as  possible. 

In  the  Third  Reich  physicians  and 
health  authorities  are  confronted  with 
a  different  task.  Medicine  serves  a 
broader  idea — that  of  rearmament  and 
war-preparedness.  Scientific  deduc- 
tions are  based  on  the  new  'Aryan 
medicine.*  This  new  'science'  is  ex- 
pounded in  books  and  medical  jour- 
nals of  the  Third  Reich  as  well  as  in 
pamphlets  and  the  daily  papers. 

This  school  of  medical  science  turns 
its  back  completely  on  all  theories 
based  on  environmental  influences. 
Whether  it  be  a  question  of  mental 
disease  or  of  physical  ailment,  of 
social  position,  of  wealth  or  poverty. 


good  or  bad  housing,  the  object  of  in- 
vestigation is  no  longer  directed  to- 
ward discovering  the  extent  to  which 
harmful  environmental  influences  have 
played  their  part  but  only  toward  in- 
heritance factors.  Everything  is  ex- 
plained by  way  of  race. 

According  to  the  Law  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Congenitally  Tainted  Off- 
spring, of  July  14,  1933,  anyone  may 
be  sterilized  who  suffers  from  heredi- 
tary feeble-mindedness,  schizophrenia, 
manic-depressive  insanity,  hereditary 
epilepsy,  hereditary  blindness  or  deaf- 
ness, severe  physical  malformations 
of  a  hereditary  character,  or  acute 
alcoholism.  Some  of  these  diseases  are 
certainly  hereditary,  some  may  be, 
but  surely  there  is  an  element  of 
doubt  in  the  case  of  alcoholism.  In 
alcoholism  hereditary  factors  are  cer- 
tainly not  decisive  ones.  With  regard 
to  feeble-mindedness  and  severe  phyn- 
cal  malformations,  the  wording  of  die 
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law  means  little;  everything  depends 

on  its  application. 

We  quote  from  the  case-history  of 

an  attractive  young  girl  who  was  on 

the  black  list: 

The  Hereditary  Court  did  not  estab- 
lish feeble-mindednessy  one  of  the 
reasons  being  that  the  twenty-six-year- 
oid  girl  has  a  very  pleasing  personality; 
moreover,  she  was  able  to  read  fluently, 
has  sound  teeth,  a  frank  disposition  and 
a  healthy  appearance.  She  frequently 
failed  in  school;  she  was  able  to  do 
mechanical  work  as  a  cigar-wrapper 
satisfactorily;  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  she  will  ever  be  able  to  have  a 
household  and  rear  children. 

The  Higher  Court  established,  with- 
out reservations,  the  existence  of  feeble- 
mindedness together  with  a  lack  of 
initiative  and  ability  to  concentrate, 
and  retarded  mental  processes.  In  ex- 
plaining its  verdict  it  stated  that  the 
pleasant  impression  and  the  healthy 
physical  appearance  of  the  subject  do 
not  alter  tne  fact  that  persons  with 
hereditary  taints  were  likely  to  enter 
into  a  marriage  and  beget  oflFspring 
precisely  because  of  these  factors. 

In  the  preceding  case  the  feeble- 
mindedness is  so  negligible  that  two 
courts  could  not  agree  whether  or  not 
the  law  was  applicable.  In  the  one 
court  the  pleasing  looks  of  the  girl 
are  held  to  be  an  extenuating,  and 
in  the  other,  an  aggravating,  factor. 

We  cite  another  case,  that  of  a  man 
who  was  to  be  sterilized,  according 
to  the  ruling  of  the  Court,  because 
one  hand  was  deformed: 

Qeft  Hand:  This  belongs  among 
those  malformations  regarded  as  heredi- 
tary even  if  proof  of  fiirdier  cases  among 
bkxxi  relations  cannot  be  found.  Even 
if  the  subject,  otherwise  healthy  and 
mentally  alert,  is  not  particularly  handi- 
capped by  this  malformation — ^he  uses 
this  hand  without  difficulty  for  writing 


or  typing — ^he  is  incapable  of  rendering 
the  extraordinary  services  required  in 
times  of  war  or  other  emergencies. 
Malformations  must  be  r^arded  as 
severe  if  they  could  prove  fatal  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  race*  The 
German  race  would  not  survive  if  it  were 
to  consist,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
of  people  with  such  deformities.  {MeJi- 
zinische  JVocbenscbrifty  1938) 

Such  administration  of  justice  acts 
on  the  principle  that  whoever  cannot 
bear  arms  must  be  sterilized.  Bee- 
thoven, Kant  and  Schiller  would  have 
been  sterilized  under  this  application 
of  the  law. 

In  applying  the  law,  the  judiciary 
and  the  executive  (to  which  the  physi- 
cians belong)  far  transcend  its  letter. 
Paragraph  I  of  the  Sterilization  Law 
merely  states  that  a  person  with  an 
hereditary  taint  may  be  sterilized.  Yet 
those  condemned  to  sterilization  by 
the  courts  are  forced  to  subject  them- 
selves to  sterilization  in  all  cases, 
despite  the  conditional  phrasing  of  the 
law:  *may'  is  not  synonymous  with 
*must.*  If  those  singled  out  by  the 
courts  refuse  to  submit,  they  are  com- 
mitted to  hospitals,  and  there  are  at 
the  mercy  of  a  physician.  National 
Socialists  explain  this  abuse  of  the  law 
very  simply:  *That  is  right  which 
serves  the  people.' 

The  Sterilization  Law  is  meant  to 
apply  to  those  whose  feeble-mindedness 
is  inherited  or  has  been  acquired  in 
earliest  youth.  According  to  judicial  in- 
terpretation of  the  law,  proof  of  hered- 
itary taint  has  no  direct  connection  with 
sterilization  itself;  for  congenital  feeble- 
mindedness which  is  not  inherited  is 
included  under  the  Sterilization  Law, 
just  as  are  cases  of  feeble-mindedness 
in  which  the  hereditary  factor  has  been 
clearly  established.  {Arcbivfur  Rassen- 
und-Gesellschaftsbiologte^  Vol.  XXX.) 
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German  medicine  stresses  that  the 
lame  and  the  halt  are  of  lesser  value  to 
the  State  than  the  healthy,  and  thus 
special  consideration  of  them  is  super- 
fluous. German  physicians  are  greatly 
overworked,  a  fact  partly  due  to  the 
purging  of  their  Jewish  colleagues. 
Sixty  to  eighty  patients  during  office 
hours  is  not  unusual.  This  results  in 
superficial  treatment  and  belated  diag- 
noses. The  authorities  state  frankly 
that  this  situation  is  by  no  means 
tragic,  since  those  who  die  must  have 
suffered  from  some  weakness  and  so 
were  less  valuable  to  the  State  from  a 
racial  point  of  view. 

Those  with  hereditary  weaknesses. 
National  Socialist  racial  research  teaches 
us,  perish  economically  as  well  as 
physically.  Gradually  the  slums  be- 
come the  depositary  for  inferior  breeds 
while  the  upper  classes  owe  their  posi- 
tions to  their  strong  hereditary  quali- 
ties. 

Racial  breeding — that  is  one  of  the 
major  tasks  which  National  Socialism 
assigns  to  its  physicians.  Often  the 
doctor's  desire  to  help  the  afflicted  is 
stamped  as  'criminal  sentimentality.' 
Health  authorities  are  made  to  under- 
stand that  to  employ  their  strength 
and  resources  among  the  unfit  is  to 
commit  treason  against  the  racial 
heritage  of  the  German  people.  Hith- 
erto, *the  prevailing  Christian  doc- 
trine and  our  social  institutions  have 
favored  the  inferior  and  weak  at  the 
expense  of  the  racially  healthy  and 
valuable,'  a  pamphlet  complains. 

This  is  the  scientific  attitude  with 
which  German  medical  students  are 
inculcated  today. 

The  Law  for  the  Promotion  of  Mar- 
riage also  has  race-breeding  as  its 
go3.  To  get  a  *  marriage  loan,'  an 
Aryan  family  tree  is  a  prerequisite. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  the  applicant 
belong  to  the  upper  classes  but  the 
results  show  that  unskilled  workers 
constitute  only  5  per  cent  of  those 
seeking  loans.  'The  percentage  of  un- 
skilled workers  is  small;  the  reason  is 
probably  that  they  form  the  major 
contingent  of  the  rejections.'  (Dr.  Fol- 
bert,  Klinisehe  Wocbensehrifi^  1938.) 


II 


In  the  Arcbivfur  Rassen-undXieselL 
schaftsbiologie  (Volume  XXX,  1936), 
a  German  military  expert^  Major 
Suchsland  of  the  German  Air  Miius- 
try,  in  an  article  entitled  '  Casualties 
among  the  Civil  Population  by  Air 
Raids  and  the  Effect  on  the  Health  of 
the  People,'  contends  that  bombing 
promotes  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. 

Only  inherently  superior  individuab 
will  determine  what  has  to  be  done,  and 
will  act  accordingly.  They  will  only  be 
a  minority.  The  next  best  category  of 
individuals  will  obey  instructions  in- 
stinctively given  by  the  authorities.  As 
far  as  the  rest  of  the  population  is  oon- 
cemedy  the  safety  of  the  individual  will 
diminish  in  proportion  to  his  or  her 
intellectual  ability  to  make  use  of  these 
instructions.  Those  who  are  of  a  low 
intellectual  standard — the  term  is  used 
in  the  widest  sense  and  not  confined  to 
the  actually  insane — are  more  or  less  in- 
capable of  acting  according  to  such 
instructions  and  will  behave  unintd- 
ligently.  If  we  make  allowance  for  ex- 
ceptions in  individual  cases,  we  are 
therefore  in  a  position  to  state  that, 
on  the  whole,  casualties  will  be  greater 
among  those  classes  whose  inteUectual 
standard  is  inferior.  Though  the  loss 
of  every  human  life  is  regrettable  from 
the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  racial 
hygiene  can  only  be  satisfied  with  audi 
a  distribution. 
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The  author  points  out  further  that 
'  the  confusion  caused  by  air  raids  will 
be  used  by  criminal  elements  for  giv- 
ing vent  to  their  anti-social  impulses. 
Air  raids  will  be  accompanied  by 
theft,  robbery  and  plundering.'  Major 
Suchsland  is  confident  that  these 
criminal  elements  will,  because  of  their 
activities  during  raids,  be  killed  by 
enemy  bombs.  But  also  the  poor  and 
the  rich  will  be  'selected'  by  the 
bombs  in  such  a  way  that  the  death 
roll  among  the  poorer  classes  will  in- 
evitably be  greater: 

The  selection  of  human  beings,  ac- 
cording to  the  areas  which  they  in- 
habit, is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied. 
This  sdection  is  based  on  inherited 
qualities  as  well  as  on  the  social  distri- 
bution of  professions  and  classes.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  fact  that  an 
individual  lives  in  a  certain  area  classes 
him  or  her  in  a  special  group  of  in- 
herited qualities.  If  his  or  her  inherited 
qualities  are  below  the  average  of  the 
class  of  people  who  inhabit  the  same 
district,  the  income  of  the  individual 


will  decrease,  the  district  become  too 
expensive  and  the  individual  will  move 
to  a  cheaper  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  or  her  inherited  qualities  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  average  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district,  the  income  of  the 
individual  will  increase,  and  he  will 
desire  to  live  in  a  more  congenial,  more 
comfortable  and '  fashionable '  place,  and 
will  move  to  such  an  environment. 

Assuming  that  the  population  density 
is  a  measure  of  the  casualties,  we  are 
entided  to  expect  that  there  will  be  less 
victims  among  the  category  of  in- 
dividuals whose  inherited  qualities  are 
of  greater  value  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  majority  of  German  scientists 
and  physicians  are  longing  for  the  end 
of  this  state  of  barbarism  which  forces 
them  to  teach  a  kind  of  'science'  that 
leads  to  perversion.  They  submit  to  a 
terror  against  which  they  are  power- 
less and  they  sometimes  wonder 
whether  their  colleagues  abroad  fully 
realize  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
have  to  contend. 


II.  Case  for  Sterilization 

Coodentcd  from  the  BrUckip  German  Topical  Weekly,  Published  for  Germans  Abroad 


IVIaNY  of  the  laws  made  in  Ger- 
many today  are  made  to  benefit  future 
generations.  That  for  the  prevenrion 
of  hereditary  disease  attracted  a  great 
deml  of  attention  and  evoked  much 
oomment  and  criticism  all  over  the 
world. 

Scientists  and  laymen  of  various 
nutionalities  hailed  the  law  as  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
while  others  stigmatized  it  as  a  return 
to  barbarism  and  paganism.  This 
'tdgma'  is  borne  not  only  by  Ger- 


many, but  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  several  of  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons, and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
as  well,  while  in  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  even  in  Britain,  the 
voices  demanding  a  similar  law  are  be- 
coming increasingly  insistent. 

The  reasons  for  the  introduction  of 
such  a  law  are  so  eminently  clear  that 
even  a  child  can  understand  them. 
The  fundamental  reason  is  the  present 
heavy  expense  borne  by  the  State. 
For  a  healthy  school-child,  Germany 
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pays  75  marks  annually;  for  a  mentally  at  the  rate  of  four  children  every 

defective  child  many  times  this  sum;  twenty-five  years,  and  the  whites  had 

and  for  a  social  misfit,  a  pervert,  or  an  multiplied  at  the  rate  of  only  three 

imbecile,  twenty  times  this  sum.  An  children  every  thirty  years,  90  per 

idiot  costs  the  state  6-8  marks  daily;  cent  of  the  population  in  Germany 

those  with  criminal  tendencies  requir-  today  would  be  black.  If  we  substitute 

ing  special  warders  and  constant  su-  feeble-minded,  socially  deficient,  lazy 

pervision  in  institutions,  as  much  as  20  and  stupid  for  black,  and  gifted,  in- 

marks  daily.  dustrious,  clever,  brave,  and  the  like 

The  majority  of  German  workers  do  for  white,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  quickly 
not  earn  anything  approaching  the  a  people  as  a  whole  can  become  de- 
amount  spent  by  the  State  on  its  generate. 

mentally-deficient  persons,  idiots,  im-  '  In  Germany  today  the  people  of  su- 

beciles  and  criminals.  It  is  a  question  perior  intelligence  have  only  one  or 

of  vital  importance  whether  the  Ger-  two  children;  it  is  very  rare  for  fam- 

man  people,  which  has  to  struggle  so  ilies  of  healthy  stock  to  have  many 

hard  for  its  very  existence,  should  children.  Then,  too,  while  people  of 

allow    the    unchecked    reproduction  high-grade  intelligence,  by  reason  of 

of  these  mentally  defective  persons,  the  longer  time  spent  at  school,  take 

thereby  placing  a  very  heavy  financial  up  occupations  entailing  long  and  spe- 

burden  on  the  workers,  or  take  steps,  cialized  training,  acquire  a  well-devel- 

at  least,  to  prevent  the  birth  of  die  oped  sense  of  responsibility,  and  thus 

worst  and  most  costly  cases.  rarely  marry  before  they  are  in  their 

Those  suflFering  from  physical  hered-  thirties,  people  of  very  low  intelli- 

itary  diseases,  the  congenitally  blind,  gence,  being  comparatively  irrespona- 

deaf  or  dumb,  are  also  subject  to  the  ble,  marry  at  eignteen  to  twenty-five, 

law,  even  though,  apart  from  their  or  even  earlier,  and  produce  ofiFspring 

expensive  training,  they  are  no  burden  many  of  whom  have  to  be  cared  for  by 

to  the  State,  having  learned  to  earn  the  State. 

their  own  living.  In  a  hundred  years,  therefore,  two 

II  children  of  healthy  stock  will  have 

only  16  descendants,  while  five  chil- 

An  even  more  important  reason  for  dren  of  tainted  stock,  even  if  they  pro- 

the  introduction  of  the  sterilization  duce  only  the  minimum  number  of 

law  is  the  danger  that,  in  the  future,  children  produced  by  those  socially 

the  mentally   defective   and   feeble-  deficient,  will,  according  to  proved 

minded   will    outnumber    those    of  statistics,    have    3,125    descendants, 

normal  intelligence.  Professor  Lenz,  Dividing  this  figure  by  two  to  account 

Professor  of  Anthropology  at  Berlin  for  those  who  die  young  or  have  no 

University,  gives  the  following  illumi-  children,  we  still  have  1,600  descend- 

natingexample:Let  us  assume  that  in  ants,    thus   proving   that   people   of 

1630,  50  per  cent  of  Germany's  popu-  tainted  stock  multiply  100  times  more 

lation  was  white  and  50  per  cent  was  rapidly  than  people  of  healthy  stock. 

black.  If,  during  the  three  hundred  Every  detail  of  the  law  has  been 

years  which  have  elapsed  since  then,  worked  out  most  carefully.  A  doctor 

the  blacks  had  constantly  multiplied  is  bound  to  report  each  known  case  of 
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hereditary  disease  to  the  Government  Appeal  which  are  situated  in  the  capi- 
doctor.  If,  after  medical  examination,  tad  cities  is  called  upon  to  function.  If 
which  must  take  place  in  every  case,  this  court  considers  that  sterilization 
the  patient  realizes  his  condition  suffi-  is  necessary,  it  can  be  forcibly  carried 
ciently,  he  can  apply  for  sterilization  out  against  the  will  of  the  patient, 
himself;  if  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  This  provision  is  essential,  as  other- 
guardian  or  the  Government  doctor  to  wise  the  law  would  be  ineffective  in 
do  so.  The  application  goes  before  the  the  most  important  and  difficult  cases. 
Hereditary  Health  Court,  which  con-  The  introduction  of  anatomical 
sists  of  a  lawyer  and  two  specialists  in  science  and  the  dissection  of  corpses, 
hereditary  diseases.  They  not  only  ex-  upon  which  all  medical  science  is 
amine  the  patient,  but  also  investigate  based,  had  raised  vigorous  protests 
his  family  history,  to  discover  whether  from  the  Church  in  former  times,  and 
he  is  suffering  from  a  disease  which  is  there  is  no  doubt  that  future  genera- 
definitely,  or  in  the  highest  degree  dons  will  judge  the  battle  now  being 
probably  capable  of  being  transmitted  waged  by  the  Church  against  this  at- 
to  his  descendants.  If  the  doctors  of  tempt  to  prevent  hereditary  disease  in 
the  Hereditary  Health  Court  consider  much  the  same  light  as  we  today  judge 
that  the  case  is  covered  by  the  statute,  the  efforts  made  by  the  Church  to 
sterilization  is  ordered.  It  must  be  prevent  the  dissection  of  corpses  in  the 
carried  out  in  a  State  hospital  by  an  Middle  Ages. 

independent  and  specially  trained  Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
surgeon  and  gynecologist.  sterilization  entails  only  a  minor  oper- 
If  after  the  judgment  of  the  Heredi-  ation,  which  in  no  way  prevents  an 
tary  Health  Court,  the  candidate  for  individual  from  exercising  his  spirit- 
sterilization  offers  any  objections,  one  ual,  mental  and  physical  capacities  to 
of  the  Hereditary  Health  Courts  of  the  full. 


Ah,' 


III.  If  Humans  Were  Horses 
By  Y.  Y. 

From  the  Niw  Statesmsn  mnd  Nation,  London  Independent  Weekly  of  the  Left 


said  a  friend  to  me,  after  horse  owners.  Certainly  the  horse  is  a 
studying  a  photograph  of  the  Ascot  powerful  argxmient  for  the  necessity 
races,  *if  we  only  bred  human  beings  of  a  sound,  even  a  brilliant,  ancestry, 
with  as  much  care  as  we  breed  horses.  When  a  horse  wins  the  Derby,  the  ex- 
what  a  difference  it  would  make!  In  a  perts  can  usually  produce  a  pedigree, 
few  generations  men  and  women  showing  that  he  comes  of  stock  which 
would  become  almost  as  well  worth  has  produced  horses  ofgenius  for  half- 
looking  at  as  horses/  It  was  not  an  a-dozen  or  more  generations, 
original  thought.  If  I  remember  right.  Whether  human  beings  could  be 
Mr.  Shaw  once  wrote  in  favor  of  im-  bred  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
proving  the  breed  of  human  beings  on  transmission  of  great  gifts  from  one 
the  lines  followed  by  the  great  race-  generation  to  another  is  a  question  to 
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which  I  do  not  know  the  answer.  Few  longer  any  members  of  the  familj  in 
men  of  genius  seem  to  have  been  a  the  town/  Of  Bach's  own  sons,  more- 
great  success  as  fathers.  None  of  the  over,  five  became  musicians— surely 
great  English  poets  has  had  a  son  who  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  in- 
was  a  great  poet.  This  is  no  argument  herited  talent  on  record, 
against  the  importance  of  breeding.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that 
for  the  mates  ot  men  of  genius  are  not  the  Bachs  were  more  than  usually 
chosen  as  carefully  as  the  mates  of  wise  in  their  choice  of  wives.  It  is  also 
racehorses.  The  breed  of  racehorses  possible  that  succeeding  generations 
would  quickly  degenerate  if  as  little  adopted  music  as  their  profession,  not 
regard  were  paid  to  the  choice  of  a  merely  as  a  result  of  inherited  talent, 
brilliant  mate  as  is  often  the  case  in  but  because  of  the  musical  environ- 
human  marriage.  It  is,  perhaps,  be-  ment  in  which  they  grew  up.  Still, 
cause  of  this  carelessness  in  the  choice  many  families  have  grown  up  in  a 
of  wives  that  so  few  families  are  con-  musical  environment  without  produc- 
spicuous  for  great  talents  in  succeed-  ing  a  breed  of  Baclis.  The  sons  of  great 
ing  generations.  poets  are  commonly  brought  up  in  a 
There  has  never  been  a  family,  for  bookish  environment,  but  few,  if  any, 
example,  in  which  literary  talent  was  of  them  have  written  great  literature. 
hereditary  for  so  long  a  period  as  musi- 
cal talent  was  hereditary  in  the  family  II 
of  the  Bachs.  I  took  up  the  Encyclo- 

pedia  to  find  out  how  long  this  period  There  are  some  people  who  main- 
was,  and  I  learned  that  'the  Bach  tain  that,  though  talent  may  be 
family  was  of  importance  in  the  his-  hereditary,  genius  is  not.  Clever  par- 
tory  of  music  for  nearly  two  hundred  ents  produce  clever  children,  they  say, 
years.'  It  seems  to  have  begun  with  but  genius  seems  to  exhaust  some- 
Veit  Bach  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  thing  in  the  stock;  and,  when  a  man  of 
baker  and  miller,  'whose  zither,'  it  is  genius  appears,  his  descendants  are 
said,  'must  have  sounded  very  pretty  likely  to  be  no  abler  than  the  children 
among  the  clatter  of  the  mill  wheels.'  of  ordinary  men.  I  doubt  generaliza- 
His  son  became  a  professional  musi-  tions  of  this  kind.  It  is  clear  enough 
cian,  and  his  grandson  had  two  sons  that  genius  of  a  particular  kind  can- 
who  'are  among  the  greatest  of  J.  S.  not  be  transmitted;  but  it  is  probable 
Bach's  forerunners.'  Another  grand-  that,  in  the  family  of  a  man  of  genius 
son  was  the  grandfather  of  the  great  as  well  as  in  the  family  of  a  man  of 
Bach.  Of  the  family  as  a  whole  we  are  talent,  great  abilities  can.  Still,  even 
told  that  'through  all  the  misery  of  among  racehorses,  however  carefully 
the  peasantry  at  the  period  of  the  the  parents  are  chosen,  there  is  no 
Thirty  Years'  War  this  clan  main-  certaintyof  the  transmission  of  talent, 
tained  its  position  and  produced  musi-  Again  and  again  we  hear  of  a  rich  man 
cians  who,  however  local  their  fame,  or  woman  spending  thousands  of 
were  among  the  greatest  in  Europe,  pounds  on  a  beautifully  bred  yearling 
So  niunerous  and  so  eminent  were  they  only  to  discover  that  the  animal  is  not 
that  in  Erfurt  musicians  were  known  worth  its  keep.  On  the  whole,  how- 
as  "  Bachs,"  even  when  there  were  no  ever,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
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cover,  the  theory  of  breeding  for  qual- 
ity works  out  admirably  in  the  world 
of  horses.  If  human  beings  were  horses, 
I  should  be  in  favor  of  it  for  them,  too. 

My  friend  who  drew  morals  from 
the  Ascot  photograph,  however,  might 
have  gone  on  to  point  out  that  breed- 
ing is  not  enough,  that  training  is  also 
important,  and  to  have  asked  whether 
human  beings  are  as  carefully  trained 
as  horses.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
they  are;  but  in  many  cases,  it  is  prob- 
able, much  less  regard  is  paid  during 
training  to  the  individuality  of  the 
human  being  than  to  the  individuality 
of  the  horse. 

I  speak  as  an  ignoramus,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  there  are  horses  that 
must  be  allowed  to  run  their  own  kind 
of  race,  and  that  are  almost  certain  to 
lose  if  a  determined  jockey  tries  to 
impose  his  will  on  them.  Other  horses 
— so  I  have  been  told — cease  to  race  if 
they  are  allowed  to  get  in  front  too 
soon,  and  others  like  to  be  in  front  all 
the  way.  Some  respond  at  a  crisis  to 
the  whip;  some  the  whip  merely  makes 
stubborn.  There  are  horses  that  lack 
courage  when  overtaken,  and  other 
horses  whom  a  challenge  near  the 
winning-post  inspires  to  redoubled  ef- 
forts. All  such  things  the  trainer  has  to 
take  into  account,  and  it  is  only  by 
taking  them  into  account  that  he  earns 
the  title  'wizard'  in  the  sporting  press. 

The  principles  of  horse-training  are 
applied  to  the  education  of  human 
beings  today  much  more  widely  than 
they  used  to  be.  Imagine  what  a  dif- 
fcrence  it  would  have  made,  when 
Shelley  was  at  Eton,  if  there  had  been 
a  master  as  wise  in  the  art  of  training 
as  Fred  Darling  or  Joe  Lawson.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  human  beings  are 
not  horses,  I  wonder  whether  Shelley 


would  have  been  a  better  poet  as  a 
result.  It  is  possible  that  a  conven- 
tional education  against  which  he  re- 
bels may  be  the  best  education  for  a 
poet.  His  individuality  becomes  stronger 
because  of  its  struggle  for  existence 
against  a  system  that  tries  to  reduce  it 
to  a  common  measure.  I  doubt  whether 
any  poet's  genius  would  benefit  if  he 
were  trained  by  schoolmasters  and 
professors  for  a  poetic  career  as  care- 
fully as  a  horse  is  trained  for  the 
Derby.  The  human  being,  I  fancy,  is 
by  nature  more  rebellious  than  the 
horse;  and  it  may  be  that  poets  are 
most  fortunate  when  in  early  life  they 
are  encouraged  only  by  their  friends 
and  discouraged  by  nearly  everybody 
else. 

The  more  I  think  of  Ascot,  indeed 
the  more  doubtful  I  become  that  it 
can  teach  us  anything  about  the 
breeding  and  training  of  human  be- 
ings. After  all,  in  a  democratic  coun- 
try a  human  being  is  brought  up  to  be 
partly  free,  whereas  in  all  countries  a 
horse  is  brought  up  to  be  largely  a 
slave. 

Almost  all  systems  of  education,  it 
seems  to  me,  produce  excellent  hu- 
man beings.  I  dislike  boarding  schools 
in  theory,  but  how  admirable  a  type  of 
citizen  often  emerges  from  them!  If 
we  knew  as  much  about  human  beings 
as  trainers  know  about  horses,  we 
might  devise  an  ideal  system  of  edu- 
cation. But  we  do  not.  That  is  why, 
though  the  trained  horse  is  always 
better  than  the  untrained  horse,  the 
untrained  human  being  is  occasion- 
ally better  than  the  trained  human 
being.  It  is  also  why  you  will  never 
have  at  Ascot  human  beings  as  perfect 
in  their  way  as  the  horses  on  which 
they  lose  their  money. 


If  C6sar  were  a  less  popular  young  man, 
this  tale  of  woe  need  not  have  been  told. 


Who  Killed 
Mimiq? 


'Ces/ 


5AR/  my  Uncle  Haha  was  say- 
ing through  his  nose.  X6sar,  leave  the 
room!  You  have  killed  Mimiq.' 

My  Uncle  Haha's  fleshy  nose  above 
his  luxurious  beard  was  quivering 
with  indignation.  *C6sar/  he  trump- 
eted, *you  gallows'  bird!'  And  he  pro- 
ceeded to  invoke  the  crimes  of  Tropp- 
man,  Landru  and  the  Vampire  of 
Dusseldorf,  who,  according  to  him,  had 
committed  mere  peccadillos  in  com- 
parison with  my  own  sin.  *C6sar, 
C6sar,  vanish  forever/  he  kept  shout- 
ing, shaking  Mimiq  whom  he  was 
holding  in  his  hand — and  Mimiq 
seemed  to  approve,  his  poor  little  head 
lolling  in  all  directions.  *Yes,  yes,'  he 
seemed  to  say,  *you  have  killed  me. 
Go  away,  C6sar.' 

I  love  my  Uncle  Haha  dearly.  He  is 
an  upright  and  just  old  man,  extrava- 
gantly proud  of  his  beard  which,  in- 
deed, is  a  unique  spectacle,  shaped 
like  the  tail  of  a  peacock  at  its  fullest 
spread.  He  used  to  know  my  sainted 
mother,  of  whom  he  told  me  marvel- 
ous things  every  time  I  returned  to 
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port,  and  this  cult  of  the  beloved  dead 
which  we  had  in  common  brought  us 
close  together.  I  need  not  mention  the 
affection  that  we  together  bore  for  his 
parrot  Mimiq,  also  now  departed  from 
this  life.  Nevertheless,  like  all  fussy  old 
men,  Uncle  Haha  could  not  stand 
contradiction,  insisted  that  he  was  al- 
ways right,  and  if  he  happened  to  re- 
gard me  as  Mimiq's  murderer,  it  was 
not  for  me  to  hold  a  contrary  view. 

*C6sar,'  my  Uncle  Haha  went  on 
without  stopping,  *out  with  you, 
C6sar!  You  are  a  vile  murderer/  How 
could  I  slip  in  a  word  in  my  defense, 
hard  as  it  was  for  me  to  formulate  any 
words  at  all,  because,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  had  had  a  little  to  drink?  In  the 
oblique  rays  of  the  setting  sun^  Mi- 
miq's  feathers  shone  a  lovely  green, 
flecked  with  iridescent  blue  and  yel- 
low. 'Mimiq,  won't  you  at  least  say 
that  I  haven't  killed  you?'  But  Mimiq 
was  silent,  and  Uncle  Haha  continued 
with  his  nasal  monologue.  'Leave  this 
room,  C6sar,  you  hired  assassin!' 

If  only  Mile.  Reine  were  not  drunk! 
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She  could  talk  so  well.  Mile.  Reine, 
she  would  have  been  able  to  explain  to 
Uncle  Haha  that  it  wasn't  my  fault 
that  Mimiq  was  dead,  but  there  she 
was  sitting  hunched  over  on  the  fold- 
ing-chair, hiccuping  for  all  she  was 
worth,  and,  *C6sar,  C6sar,'  my  Uncle 
Haha  went  on,  shaking  Mimiq's  inert 
body  in  my  face,  'Out  of  my  sight, 
ignoble  stripling!'  I  took  a  little  step 
backward,  and  I  still  couldn't  find 
anything  to  say  in  my  defense;  it's  a 
nuisance  to  lose  all  one's  faculties 
when  one  has  drunk  a  little  and,  be- 
sides, I  had  not  killed  Mimiq. 

Less  than  two  hours  ago  I  had  come 
in  from  Singapore,  radiantly  happy  at 
the  thought  of  surprising  Uncle  Haha, 
happy,  too,  because  of  the  gifts  I  was 
bringing  in  my  kit— an  English  hair- 
brush  for  my  uncle  and  some  psillium 
[rills  for  Mimiq,  who  suffered  from 
constipation.  I  love  to  give  useful 
gifts;  why  then,  should  anybody  think 
that  I  killed  Mimiq?  I  had  run  up  the 
stairs,  taking  four  steps  at  a  time,  and 
that  isn't  easy  when  one  is  carrying  a 
load,  opened  the  door  and  said, 
'Hdlo,  there.  Uncle  Haha.'  But  he 
didn't  even  turn  around.  He  was  hold- 
ing Mimiq  in  his  two  hands,  and 
Mimiq  was  screaming  as  if  he  were 
being  i>oiled  alive.  I  then  dropped  my 
kit  and  went  to  investigate. 

It  was  very  clear.  Mimiq  had  again 
swallowed  something  unpalatable.  It 
was  an  evil  habit  of  his  to  swallow 
everything  he  could  lay  his  beak  on. 
My  Uncle  Haha  was  holding  him 
firmly  with  one  hand,  and  trying  to 
open  his  beak  with  the  other.  But 
Mimiq  was  not  helping  him.  He  was 
swearing  and  uttering  obscenities,  as 
if  he  were  a  grown-up  person.  He  was 
behaving  as  I  have  never  seen  him  be- 
have before,  clawing  at  Uncle  Haha's 


beard  in  a  most  irreverent  manner, 
and  the  old  man,  his  index  finger 
crooked,  was  repeating  in  his  nasal 
voice  'Your  beak,  Mimiq,  open  your 
beak,  you  rascal!'  But  Mimiq  only 
opened  his  beak  to  swear,  howling  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  *01d  drunk,  nasty 
old  devil,  sinful  old  windbag!' 

I  knew  that  Mimiq  had  a  violent 
temper,  but  I  had  never  imagined  that 
he  had  such  an  extensive  repertory  of 
invectives.  If  I  had  permitted  myself 
a  tenth  of  this  insolence.  Uncle  Haha 
would  have  put  me  out  of  his  house, 
but  from  Mimiq  he  accepted  the 
worst  language — a  piece  of  favoritism 
which  sorely  hurt  my  self-esteem. 
Carried  away  by  just  indignation,  I 
cried,  *Shut  up,  Mimiq,  show  a  little 
respect  for  Uncle  Haha/  At  this  Mi- 
miq threw  a  mean,  oblique  look  in  my 
direction.  'Nasty  brat,'  he  spat  out, 
'disgusting  mess  of  a  sailor!' 

At  this  point  Uncle  Haha  finally  be- 
came aware  of  my  presence.  'Quick,' 
he  said,  'run  and  fetch  Mile.  Reine. 
Mimiq  has  swallowed  something.' 

'What  has  he  swallowed  this  time?' 
I  asked.  'A  string  of  artificial  pearls 
again?' 

'No,  a  safety-pin.  Run  and  get  her, 
C6sar.' 

'Imbecile,'  Mimiq  grated  out,  'get 
going!' 

'Was  the  safety-pin  open?' 

'Naturally!'  Uncle  Haha  replied 
with  impatience.  'If  it  were  closed  it 
would  not  have  tempted  him.  Quick, 
go  fetch  Mademoiselle  Reine.  Give  me 
your  beak,  Mimiq.' 

That  was  a  fine  mess  of  things. 
There  was  nobody  who  could  help 
Mimiq  except  Mile.  Reine,  who  had 
saved  his  life  on  previous  occasions. 
Incorrigible  offender  that  he  was, 
Mimiq  would  ingurgitate  the  most  un- 
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expected  objects — pants-buttons,  tacks, 
erasers,  and  Unde  Haha  once  sur- 
prised him  in  the  act  of  gulping  the 
stopper  of  a  flask,  but  never  before 
had  he  tried  to  devour  safety-pins.  It 
could  almost  be  said  that  with  age  his 
taste  was  becoming  ever  more  dainty. 
Each  of  these  experiences  left  him 
sick,  repentant  and  suspicious  of  all 
nourishment.  Then  he  would  begin 
again  to  pamper  his  vice. 


II 


I  hurried  downstairs — and  that's 
where  the  drama  begins.  The  door  of 
the  apartment  on  the  fourth  floor 
opened  and  Mme.  Margot  barred 
my  way.  'Hello,  C6sar,'  she  said. 
'Here  you're  back  again.  Come  in  and 
visit  me.'  Margot  had  been  a  friend  of 
my  dead  mother's,  she  had  been  pres- 
ent at  my  baptismal,  and  that  is 
something  one  does  not  forget.  I  could 
not  decently  refuse  an  invitation.  *I 
can  only  stay  a  second,'  I  told  her,  'on 
account  of  Mimiq  who  has  swallowed 
a  safety-pin,  and  now  I  must  look  for 
Mile.  Reine.'  'You  don't  say.  A  pin!' 
returned  Mme.  Margot. '  Come  in  any- 
way, my  dear.' 

My  godmother  poured  me  a  tum- 
bler of  prune  brandy,  my  favorite 
drink.  'You  are  growing,  C6sar,'  she 
told  me.  'Your  poor  mother  up  there 
(and  she  pointed  to  the  ceiling),  she 
must  be  rejoicing  to  see  you  growing 
like  this.'  'Well,  Godmother  Margot, 
I'm  not  going  to  give  her  any  cause  to 
worry  about  me  up  there,  but  now  I 
have  to  run  away,  there's  a  safety- 
pin  .  .  .' 

I  was  out  of  doors  like  a  flash,  and 
down  another  flight  of  stairs  and  fell 
right  into  the  arms  of  M.  Fulbert, 
wairing  for  me  on  the  stairs.  'I  have 


been  watching  for  you,  C£sar,'  he 
said.  'Hum — come  in  and  see  mc  a 
minute.'  In  spite  of  his  amazing  me- 
chanical talents,  fate  had  made  of  M. 
Fulbert  a  mere  overseer  in  a  candy 
factory.  As  a  sort  of  compensation,  he 
spent  all  his  free  time  investigating  the 
principle  of  perpetual  motion — 'But 
just  for  a  moment,'  I  told  him,  'on 
account  of  Mimiq  who  has  just  siwal- 
lowed  a  safety-pin.'  'Is  it  open?'  *lt  is 
open.'  'Hum,  perforation  of  the  giz- 
zard,' he  diagnosed  immediately,  'but 
not  before  peristaltic  contraction  has 
propelled  the  object  out  of  the  ceaoph- 
agus.  ...  A  bit  of  cherry  brandy, 
C^sar?'  I  didn't  say  no,  I  like  cherry 
brandy. 

'How  is  the  perpetual  machine  get- 
ting along?'  M.  Fulbert's  mustache 
brisded  with  animation  and  he  draped 
me  into  his  laboratory,  a  big  room 
filled  with  a  thousand  objects — a 
sanctuary  which  I  was  one  of  the  few 
privileged  to  enter.  It  was  an  inextric- 
able confusion  of  weights,  motors, 
pulleys,  test-tubes,  coils,  and  an  enor- 
mous robot  made  of  galvanized  steel 
plate.  I  would  have  stayed  God  knows 
now  long  had  I  not  heard  the  heavy 
tread  of  Madame  Gillette,  his  wife, 
shaking  the  staircase  she  was  ascend- 
ing. I  remembered  that  I  was  supposed 
to  go  and  fetch  Mademoiselle  Reine 
for  Mimiq. 

I  sped  off  like  a  comet,  resolved  diat 
nothing  else  should  stop  me  when,  on 
the  second  floor,  I  bumped  into  Pilate, 
my  best  friend.  'C6sar!'  he  cried, 
'C^sar!'  'Pilate!'  I  cried,  'Pikte!' 
And  we  embraced.  'Come  in,  C^sar, 
nobody  is  home  and  we'll  have  a  auiet 
little  talk.'  'I  am  only  coming  in  for  a 
second,'  I  said,  'on  accoimt  of  Mimiq^ 
who  has  eaten  a  safety-pin.'  Pilate 
brought  a  bottle  and  two  glasses.  One 
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can't  refuse  to  drink  a  drop  of  mm 
with  one's  best  friend  unless  one  is 
seeking  a  quarrel,  and  I  don't  want  to 
quarrel  with  anyone,  particularly  not 
with  Pilate,  and  besides  M.  Fulbert's 
cherry  brandy  had  left  me  a  little 
thirsty.  After  a  while  Pilate  took  a 
photograph  from  his  pocket.  'Look  at 
it,  but  from  a  distance,'  he  ordered. 
It  was  a  picture  of  a  girl,  very  lightly 
dressed,  and  Pilate  snatched  the  snap- 
shot away  when  I  tried  to  bring  it 
nearer.  'Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
her?'  *Not  bad,  not  bad.  If  you're  a 
real  friend,  you'll  introduce  me  to  her.' 
But  Pilate  told  me  that  he  and  she 
were  just  like  man  and  wife.  'She  is 
called  Bichette,  my  dear  old  C£sar, 
and  I  am  her  first,  on  my  word  I  am.' 
We  drank  to  Bichette's  health. 


Ill 


It  was  almost  dark  on  the  stairs 
when  Pilate  closed  the  door  behind 
me,  and  suddenly  I  forgot  just  what  I 
had  been  sent  after.  I  sat  down  on  the 
stairs  and  pondered  the  situation.  It 
was  very  pleasant  to  sit  there  hke  this, 
leaning  comfortably  against  the  rail, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  was  troubled 
by  a  vague  feeling  of  guilt,  as  though 
there  was  something  wrong  in  my 
sitting  in  the  twilight,  doing  nothing. 

At  last  I  shrugged  my  shoulders 
and  was  preparing  to  take  a  little  nap 
when,  suddenly,  a  memory  struck  me: 
open  safety-pin,  Mimiq,  Mile.  Reine. 
I  leaped  to  my  feet  and  bolted  down 
the  last  two  flights  to  fall  into  the 
arms  of  Mme.  Zulma  carrying  her 
little  Samson  in  her  arms  and  dragging 
along  her  basket  of  wash.  I  just  missed 
knocking  her  over,  poor  Mme.  Zulma. 
I  pat  on  the  bradces  so  that  sparks 
actually  flew  from  under  my  heels  and 


succeeded  in  stopping  short.  But 
Mme.  Zulma  was  not  alarmed  in  the 
least.  'Ah,  it  is  you,  my  little  C£sar. 
You  startled  me.  Where  are  you  run- 
ning like  this?  Are  you  trying  to  catch 
your  ship?'  'No,  Madame  Zulma,  I 
am  hurrying  on  account  of  the  safety- 
pin  that  has  eaten  Mimiq*  •  .  .' 
There,  I  was  beginning  to  stutter. 
Luckily,  Mme.  Zulma  was  not  paying 
attention.  'If  you  aren't  running  to 
catch  your  ship,  why  do  you  run  at 
all?'  she  asked.  'Help  me  with  the 
basket,  will  you,  my  good  C6sar?' 
Mme.  Zulma  was  the  prettiest  widow 
in  the  house.  She  had  dimples,  scarlet 
lips,  blue  eyes  and  black  hair,  one 
simply  cannot  refuse  when  such  a 
pretty  widow  asks  one  to  carry  a 
basket  of  wash.  I  lifted  it  to  my  shoul- 
der and  we  mounted  one  flight.  'Sit 
down,  my  good  C6sar,  I  am  going  to 
prepare  you  a  glass  of  hydromel.' 

Madame  Zulma  was  plump  and 
neat.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  her  put- 
ting Samson  to  bed.  She  gave  him  a 
rag  dipped  in  sweetened  water  to  chew 
on,  then  she  sat  down  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table.  There  were  two  branches 
of  lilacs  in  a  vase  on  the  table,  and 
potted  geraniums  on  the  windowsill 
were  contemplating  the  blue  sky,  and 
no  rum,  no  matter  how  old,  has  ever 
tasted  better  than  the  homely  family 
drink  she  gave  me.  We  sat  without 
talking,  two  people  who  understood 
each  other  so  well  that  they  didn't 
need  to  speak,  and  Samson  sucked  on 
his  rag.  I  felt  even  better  than  I  had 
been  feeling  a  few  minutes  ago  when  I 
was  sitting  on  the  staircase.  Madame 
Zulma  looked  down  on  the  ground  and 
crossed  her  hands  in  her  lap,  it  was  all 
very  pretty,  then  she  rose  quickly, 
tiuned  her  back  on  me  and  went  to  the 
window.  'One  would  think  you  are  in 
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the  moon,'  she  said  without  turning 
around. 

God's  name!  That's  just  where  I 
was!  What  about  Mimiq?  I  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  Mimiq  and  the 
safety-pin.  In  a  second  I  was  down- 
stairs, crossed  the  street,  and  almost 
broke  down  the  door  in  my  haste  to 
get  to  Mile.  Reine,  who  was  soaking 
her  feet  in  a  basin  of  water  and  read- 
ing. She  greeted  me  with  *  Hello,  Little 
Csesar,  you  seem  very  excited,'  seem- 
ingly undisturbed  by  my  stormy  en- 
trance. An  admirer  of  Edward  G. 
Robinson,  Mile.  Reine  always  called 
me  'Little  Caesar.'  'Hurry,  hurry,'  I 
said,  gesticulating.  'Mimiq  has  eaten 
Unde  Haha,  I  mean,  he  has  eaten  a 
safety-pin.  .  .  .'  And  in  my  desire  to 
make  her  understand,  I  imitated  him 
swallowing  the  pin,  his  agony  as  it 
pierced  his  vitals,  the  frantic  beating 
of  wings. 

Mademoiselle  Reine  withdrew  her 
feet  from  the  basin.  'Little  Caesar,' 
she  said  severely,  'you  have  been 
drinking,  you  are  stuttering  like  a 
little  nitwit.  Pass  me  the  towel.'  I 
passed  her  the  towel  and  helped  her  to 
dry  her  l^s,  there  was  no  time  to  lose 
— but  a  magnificent  creature,  this 
Mile.  Reine. 

'Little  Caesar,'  she  said,  'I  am  not 
going  to  ask  you  what  poor  Mimiq  has 
done  this  time,  because  you  are  quite 
incapable  of  putting  two  words  to- 
gether. Pass  me  my  belt.'  We  rushed 
out  like  two  meteors  and  had  already 
crossed  the  street  when  Mile.  Reine 
realized  she  had  forgotten  her  case 
with  the  instruments.  I  ran  back  to 
get  it,  and  when  I  returned  to  Mile. 
Keine,  I  found  her  in  animated  con- 
versation with  Mme.  Zulma.  It  seemed 
that  her  medicine  has  completely 
cured  Samson's  whooping-cough.  Mile. 


Reine  came  in  to  take  a  look  at  him 
and  so  did  I  since  I  was  with  her,  and 
we  drank  to  Samson's  health.  On  the 
second  floor  we  ran  across  Pilate. 
'Hello,  Mademoiselle  Reine,  could 
you  come  in  and  look  at  something 
that  I've  got  here?'  And  we  came  in  to 
see  what  he  had  there.  It  was  only  a 
little  rash  on  his  hand,  and  MUe.  Reine 
prescribed  a  salve  for  him.  We  were 
all  so  relieved  that  Pilate's  ailment 
was  not  serious  that  we  had  a  drink  of 
his  nun. 

Slowly,  step  by  step,  we  made  the 
three  flights  that  separated  us  from 
the  apartment  of  Uncle  Haha.  The 
minute  we  entered.  Mademoiselle 
Reine  dropped  on  a  folding-chair,  and 
dissolved  in  tears.  As  for  me,  I  wasn't 
even  given  the  time  to  find  a  chair. 

'Assassin,'  Uncle  Haha  was  trump- 
eting in  a  terrible  voice.  'Murderer! 
Leave  the  room,  C6sar!'  And  I  knew 
that  Mimiq  was  dead.  'What  do  you 
mean,  murderer,'  I  wanted  to  say,  but 
not  a  sound  passed  my  lips.  I  didn't  do 
anything  to  Mimiq,  he  himself  had 
swallowed  the  safety-pin.  Mimiq,  Mi- 
miq, tell  him  that  it  wasn't  I,  but 
Mimiq  said  nothing,  and  Unde  Haha 
went  on  shouting,  and  Mile.  Rdne 
was  sniffling,  and  I  was  backing  to  the 
door.  Here  I  had  come  from  Singapore 
with  my  kit  full  of  presents,  my  pock- 
ets full  of  dollars — why  should  I  kill 
Mimiq?  Why  couldn't  he  have  swal- 
lowed the  safety-pin  yesterday?  And 
why  was  she  drunk,  this  Mile.  Reine, 
who  could  talk  so  well? 

I  found  myself  on  the  landing  out- 
side of  the  door,  and  it  closed  on  me 
like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Then,  my  mind 
cleared,  I  raised  my  voice  and  said 
distinctly  to  the  moon,  'No,  Unde 
Haha,  no,  no,  and  no,  I  did  not  kill 
Mimiq.' 


Persons  and  Personages 

Britain's  Unknown  Ruler 

From  the.  Sundmy  Express^  London  Independent  Conservative  Weekly 

L/ID  you  ever  throw  a  big  fish  into  a  pond?  The  big  fellow  disappears. 
He  ducks  down  beneath  a  shroud  of  weeds  and  vegetation.  But  although 
he  is  invisible,  his  presence  affects  the  whole  life  oFthe  pond  community. 
Little  fishes  shoal  nearer  the  shore.  Waterfowl  change  course  halfway 
across  the  water.  They  turn  to  port  or  to  starboard,  lest  they  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  monarch  below. 

Well,  there  is  a  mighty  big  fish  in  our  pond  just  now.  His  name  is  Sir 
Horace  Wilson.  He  lies  concealed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service  but  his 
judgment  aflFects  every  major  decision  of  Government  policy  today. 

In  the  old  days,  our  rulers  were  subject  to  checks  and  balances.  From 
time  to  time  they  were  forced  to  take  their  place  on  the  hustings  and 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  electorate  upon  their  activities.  Or  else  they 
had  to  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords  and 
make  a  case  for  themselves  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  political 
opponents. 

But  our  new  ruler.  Sir  Horace,  has  no  need  to  face  the  cold  blasts  of 
criticism  or  to  march  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm.  For  civil  servants,  by 
political  tradition,  are  immune  from  attack. 

Sir  Horace's  power  derives  from  three  sources. 

1.  The  strong  respect,  admiration  and  marked  devotion  which  he 
inspires  in  the  bosom  of  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain.  The  two  men  are 
intimate  political  associates.  Sir  Horace  has  a  room  next  door  to  that  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  In  fact,  it  may  be  called  the  Prime  Minister's  ante- 
room. 

When  you  receive  a  letter  from  Sir  Horace  it  comes  on  notepaper 
embossed  with  the  words,  'Prime  Minister'  at  the  top.  And  in  private 
conversation  Sir  Horace  refers  to  the  Premier  as  'Neville.' 

2.  As  economic  adviser  to  the  Government,  Sir  Horace  is  concerned 
with  every  aspect  of  Government  policy. 

In  the  old  days  each  Government  department  was  responsible  for 
advising  the  Government  as  to  the  prospects  of  any  policy  concerning 
that  department.  But  now  all  reports  from  the  department  are  presented 
to  the  (jovemment  after  passing  through  Sir  Hot-ace  Wilson,  who  acts  as 
a  kind  of  filter  to  the  flood  of  documents  from  the  departments  to  the 
Government. 
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3.  As  head  of  the  Civil  Service,  Sir  Horace  controls  the  360,000  bu- 
reaucrats who  run  Britain.  Under  the  Government  he  has  in  his  hands  the 
appointment  of  the  heads  of  all  Government  departments  as  they  fall 
vacant.  Men  who  work  well  with  Sir  Horace  naturally  have  the  best 
chance  of  promotion. 

HOW  did  this  mighty  man  arise?  He  was  bom  in  a  Bournemouth  back- 
street,  almost  fifty-seven  years  ago.  His  father  was  a  furniture  dealer. 
His  mother  kept  a  boarding  house. 

Sir  Horace  went  to  the  local  board  school,  and  in  course  of  time 
entered  the  Civil  Service. 

He  did  not  enter  in  the  swell  way  at  all.  He  was  what  is  known  as  a 
Second  Division  man. 

The  Civil  Service  is  divided  into  three  grades  of  entry.  The  First 
Division,  the  top  entry,  is  supposed  to  provide  the  civil  servants  who 
plan  out  lines  of  policy.  To  enter  this  grade  you  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion based  on  the  syllabus  of  the  examination  for  a  university  d^ree. 

Second  Division  (Sir  Horace's  entry)  provides  the  executive  of  the 
Civil  Service.  The  examination  for  this  grade  is  open  to  those  who  have 
reached  the  advanced  stages  of  a  secondary  school  education.  It  is  an 
easy  standard.  Third  Division  provides  the  clerical  stafiF. 

Sir  Horace  had  no  immediate  success  in  the  Civil  Service.  Some  peo- 
ple believe  that  during  the  war  Mr.  Lloyd  George  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  his  abilities  and  lifted  him  up  and  on.  Not  so.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  de- 
clares that  he  has  no  recollection  of  Sir  Horace. 

When  the  Labour  Government  came  to  power,  Sir  Horace  got  his 
first  great  chance.  He  was  given  the  Job,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  of  helping 
to  conquer  unemployment.  After  the  cry  *We  can  conquer  unemploy- 
ment,* died  down  and  the  unemployed  were  still  there.  Sir  Horace  was  at 
large.  He  became  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Government,  a  post  which 
meant  very  little  at  that  time. 

It  was  to  this  failure  that  Sir  Horace  owed  his  final  success.  When  the 
Ottawa  Conference  was  called  in  1932  the  British  Ministers  needed  a 
civil  servant  as  their  adviser.  Sir  Horace,  since  the  unemployment  fail- 
ure, had  little  to  do.  He  was  available.  So  he  went  with  the  British 
delates. 

During  the  Ottawa  Conference  he  established  an  ascendancy  over  the 
British  Mmisters.  They  came  to  rely  to  a  large  extent  upon  hisjudKinent 
in  the  tariff  n^tiations  with  the  other  Empire  coimtries.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  when  Sir  Horace  arrived  at  Ottawa  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  tariffs.  He  revealed  by  his  questions  that  he  had  not  yet 
grasped  the  roots  of  the  situation. 

But  by  the  time  the  conference  was  over,  the  British  negodatois. 
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among  them  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  placed  complete  faith 
in  the  advice  given  them  by  Sir  Horace.  Since  that  time  he  has  retained 
the  confidence  of  successive  Premiers. 

When  the  Duke  of  Windsor  left  the  throne,  Sir  Horace  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  machinery  which  was  called  into 
operation  to  make  the  Abdication  legal. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  his  airplane  flights  to  see  Hitler,  Sir 
Horace  was  by  his  side.  And,  indeed.  Sir  Horace's  counsels  were  consid- 
ered so  important  last  September  that  he  made  a  trip  to  Germany  him- 
self during  the  crisis,  unaccompanied  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

HE  HAS  pale  blue  eyes  and  a  prominent  nose.  When  he  enters  a  room, 
he  is  upon  you  before  you  have  heard  the  door  open.  He  never  jokes.  He 
seldom  smdes.  His  conversational  method  is  to  suggest  and  inquire, 
rather  than  to  state. 

His  personal  advancement  means  little  to  him.  When  in  1937  he  re- 
ceived tne  G.C.B.,  which  is  the  highest  reward  that  can  be  given  to  a  civil 
servant,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  Dominions  statesmen  offered 
his  congratulations. 

Sir  Horace  did  not  say,  'Thank  you/  He  replied,  impersonally,  'Yes, 
it  is  a  very  high  honor.' 

He  has  an  aversion  to  publicity.  When  a  reporter  went  to  his  house  to 
see  him  Sir  Horace  was  in  a  hanunock  reading  a  book. 

He  said  to  the  reporter,  'Are  you  friendly  toward  me?'  The  reporter 
replied  that  he  was.  'Then  the  friendliest  thing  you  can  do,'  declared 
Sir  Horace,  'is  not  to  write  anything  about  me  at  all.' 

Sir  Horace  drinks  an  occasional  glass  of  wine  and  smokes  cigarettes. 
He  attends  oflicial  dinners,  but  entertains  scarcely  ever  in  his  own  home. 

He  does  not  make  friends  easily.  Sir  Warren  Fisher,  Sir  Horace's 
predecessor  as  head  of  the  Civil  Service,  had  the  walls  of  his  room  covered 
with  signed  photographs  of  men  he  had  worked  with.  Sir  Horace  has  now 
taken  over  that  room,  in  addition  to  his  room  next  to  the  Premier.  And 
there  is  only  one  photograph  there  now.  It  is  that  of  Sir  Warren  Fisher, 
which  Sir  Horace  asked  him  to  leave  when  he  departed. 

Sir  Horace  married  a  farmer's  daughter  two  years  older  than  himself* 
They  have  three  children — one  boy,  two  girls.  The  eldest,  the  son,  works 
in  a  Dank«  The  first  girl  helps  the  Red  Cross.  She  took  an  honors  degree  at 
Cambridge  University.  The  second  girl  sings  and  plays  the  piano  at 
Kensington  School. 

He  earns  £3,500  a  year.  On  week-ends  he  leaves  London  and  motors 
to  his  coimtry  place  in  Sussex.  It  is  a  prosaic  pre-war  house  of  red  brick. 
On  a  Sunday  he  may  be  seen  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Chailey.  When  the 
two  girl  choristers  in  scarlet  cap  and  gown  lead  the  service  his  voice  adds 
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power  to  theirs.  During  the  third  hymn  he  rises  and  carries  round  a  little 
red  bag  with  a  silver  cross  to  receive  the  collections.  These  duties  of  sides- 
man of  Chailey  are  performed  turn  and  turn  about  with  a  local  shop 
assistant. 

He  sympathizes  with  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Group. 

Sir  Horace  never  rests.  He  works  like  a  slave.  He  has  erected  for  himself 
by  his  own  labor  and  without  the  help  of  wealth  or  privilege  a  position 
which  is  unique  in  history.  No  civil  servant  has  ever  before  wielded 
power  on  such  a  comprehensive  scale  as  that  of  Sir  Horace.  While  you 
may  disapprove  of  the  actions  of  this  man,  and  while  you  may  deplore 
the  fact  that  so  much  power  should  be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  is  answerable  to  nobody  except  the  Prime  Minister,  this  at  least  can 
be  said:  if  such  power  has  to  be  held,  it  is  better  for  a  patriot  to  hold  it 

And  agree  or  disagree  with  him,  like  or  dislike  him,  the  sidesman  of 
Chailey  is  sincerely  patriotic. 


—  Trikum,  London 

Sir  Horace  Wilson 


Poet  and  Diplomat 

Translated  from  the  Pariser  Tagesuitungy  Paris  German-Emigr^  Weekly 

xT  IS  no  simple  undertaking  to  sketch,  in  a  few  strokes,  a  clear  picture 
of  the  extremely  complex  and  colorful  personality  of  Jean  Giraudoux,  the 
poet  and  diplomat,  who  has  just  been  appointed  General  Commissioner 
of  the  newly  created  French  Department  of  Information.  This  depart- 
ment—in reality  a  means  to  disseminate  French  'propaganda  but 
studiously  avoiding  that  word — had  been  set  up  before  the  outbreak,  but 
already  under  the  shadow  of  the  War.  And  it  is  one  of  the  minor  ironies 
that  abound  in  a  world  at  war  that  the  head  of  this  department  should  be 
the  author  of  fVar  of  Troy  Will  Not  Take  Place — a  play  that,  in  1935, 
satirized  war  propaganda. 
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At  the  first  glance  Jean  Giraudoux  impresses  you  as  more  of  a  diplo- 
mat than  a  poet.  He  is  slight,  dark  and  meticulous  in  appearance.  His 
eyes,  behind  their  horn-rimmed  glasses,  occasionally  gleam  with  un- 
canny mockery.  His  mouth  is  thin  and  humorous.  The  entire  face  with 
its  skullcap  of  smooth,  dark  hair  is  a  mask  of  penetrating  and  mordant 
intelligence. 

The  vital  statistics  of  Giraudoux's  career  are  quickly  enumerated.  He 
was  bom  in  1882  in  Bellac,  a  small  town  near  AngoulSme.  He  attended 
the  £cole  Normale  Sup6rieure,  and  finished  his  education  in  Germany. 
Later  he  joined  the  diplomatic  service.  After  the  World  War,  in  which  he 
participated  as  an  infantry  sergeant  and  was  wounded,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  press  department  of  the  Foreign  Ministry.  Later  he  held 
various  diplomatic  posts  which  left  him  sufficient  leisure  to  pursue  his 
literary  avocation.  Before  his  appointment  to  the  post  he  now  holds,  he 
was  an  inspector  of  embassies  and  legations. 

Giraudoux  started  his  literary  career  with  children's  books,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  which  was  Suzanne  et  le  Pacifique.  Andr6  Gide 
hailed  his  Les  Provinciales.  A  book  that  made  him  more  widely  known 
was  Bel/a.  His  plays  Amphitryon  38  and  Eglantine  made  his  name 
known  abroad.  Lately  the  author  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  In  his  latest  work,  Pleins  Pouvoirs, 
Giraudoux  says  for  the  first  time  where  he  stands  politically,  though  he 
is  no  partisan.  Here  he  also  states  with  great  emphasis — after  complain- 
ing tnat  everything  nowadays  is  *  politics' — that  the  Quai-d'Orsay 
remains  the  only  refuge  where  one  can  speak  a  few  words  about  the  fram- 
ing of  one's  favorite  Daumier,  or  other  little  pleasures  of  life.  He  com- 
pares this  atmosphere  with  that  in  the  trenches  during  the  War;  there, 
too,  the  political  war  of  words  was  taboo. 

To  discuss  Giraudoux's  conception  of  Franco-German  relations 
would  go  far  beyond  the  framework  of  this  evaluation.  One  would  have 
to  discuss  his  Siegfried  et  le  Limousiny  his  play  Siegfried  and  other  dra- 
matic works,  but  details  do  not  change  the  picture  as  a  whole.  To  him  the 
froblem  of  France  is  not  so  much  one  of  foreign  but  of  domestic  policy, 
n  his  opinion,  France  must  remain  a  major  Power  because  she  would  be 
unable  to  fulfill  her  'mission'  to  civilization  as  a  secondary  or  minor 
Power.  He  believes  that  she  can  remain  in  the  forefront  only  by 
following  a  certain  constructive  program.  In  five  chapters  of  his  Pleins 
Pouvoirs  he  succinctly  outlines  a  program  based  on  statistics  and  expert 
research.  It  includes  the  repopulation  of  France  by  raising  the  birth  rate 
and  controlling  naturalization,  intelligent  urbanism,  the  encouragement 
of  sports  and  large-scale  public  works  that  would  utilize  France's  natural 
resources  and  her  accomplished  engineers. 

Giraudoux  is  a  severe  critic.  But  he  knows  precisely  what  he  wants  to 
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do  and  he  will  presumably  use  all  his  resources  to  accomplish  his  ends. 
Having  lived  abroad,  he  has  a  cosmopolitan  outlook.  He  has  spent  many 
years  in  the  United  States,  where  he  taught  in  Harvard.  Incidentally,  he 
has  recently  written  a  half  fantastic,  half  symbolic  novel  in  the  best 
Giraudoux  style  {Choix  des  Elues)^  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  a 
French  family  in  California. 

As  a  literary  figure,  Giraudoux  is  unique;  his  style  and  language  are 
entirely  his  own.  Death  is  so  old  that  he  is  addressed  in  Latin,'  and 
'Truth  wears  its  nakedness  like  a  uniform,'  are  two  of  his  most  fre- 
quently quoted  phrases.  Giraudoux  never  polishes  his  work.  If  the  first 
draft  does  not  satisfy  him,  he  puts  it  away  and  writes  a  second  version 
without  reference  to  the  first.  This  recalls  the  method  of  painters  like 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  simply  dashed  off  sketch  after  sketch  until  they 
were  satisfied. 

Giraudoux's  facetiousness,  his  cerebration,  his  preciosity  are  inherent 
in  his  perspective.  To  him  the  exploration  of  the  human  soul  is  always 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  adventure.  He  has  penetrated  intoitsmostsecret 
comers.  That  is  the  reason  why  all  he  writes  rings  true.  Giraudoux  is  a 
romantic  at  heart.  His  last  play,  Ondine  (a  new  interpretation  of  the  old 
legend,  that  has  been  packing  Parisian  theatres),  gives  almost  docu- 
mentary proof  of  his  bonds  to  the  German  romantic  period.  He  has  a 
sense  ot  humor  of  the  old  'romantic  irony'  variety;  there  arc  many  mir- 
rors in  his  work  in  which  people  and  things  are  reflected  to  the  point  of 
infinity.  Giraudoux  has  been  called  an  impressionist:  at  any  rate,  the 
so-called  esprit  nortnalien  has  not  become  a  surgeon's  knife  in  his  hand; 
he  is  never  as  cold  and  'biological'  as  Aldous  Huxley. 

The  fact  that  a  man  of  his  caliber  was  appointed  to  this  post  is  an 
event  of  significance.  His  totalitarian  colleagues  will  probably  try  to 
laugh  it  off,  and  many  may  question  whether  Giraudoux  the  poet,  the 
man  of  culture,  is  suited  for  a  propaganda  post  which  is  somewhat  the 
antithesis  of  that  which  is  good,  true  and  beautiful. 


Jean  Giraudoux 
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The  Latest  *  Little  Hitler' 

By  Willi  Frischauer 
From  the  Daily  Herald^  London  Labor  Daily 

When  you  heard  Gauleiter  Albert  Forster  (now  Danzig's  Chief  of 
State)  shout,  *  We  Danzigers  want  to  go  home  to  the  Reich,  you  would 
have  thought  that  he  was  born  and  bred  in  Danzig.  He  was  not. 

He  was  a  young  Nazi  M.P.  when,  in  1930,  he  was  sent  to  Danzic  by 
Hitler.  His  task  was  the  organization  of  the  Danzig  Nazi  Party,  which 
was  then  still  a  tiny  group  of  unorganized  radicals.  He  gradually  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  Danzig  into  a  Nazi  stronghold. 

Who  is  this  man  of  37  years  who  was  in  the  political  limelight  until 
eclipsed  by  the  outbreak  of  war? 

Unlike  some  prominent  Nazi  leaders,  Albert  Forster  has  never  been 
in  prison  except  on  the  day  when  he  was  born.  His  father  was  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  municipal  prison  in  Fuerth,  the  sister-town  of  Nurembere. 

The  accident  of  his  place  of  birth  is  responsible  for  young  Forster  s 
political  career.  For  whom  should  he  meet  there,  with  whom  was  he  to 
form  the  first  intimate  friendship  of  his  life?  It  was  Nuremberg's  Julius 
Streicher,  the  Jew-baiter,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  notorious  anti- 
Semitic  news-sheet,  the  Sturmer. 

Forster  at  the  time  of  this  meeting  was  just  out  of  his  teens.  When  he 
lost  his  job  as  clerk  in  a  local  bank  Streicher  came  to  his  help,  offering 
him  work  on  the  advertising  side  of  the  Sturmer.  The  job  did  not  promise 
much  money,  nor  was  it  very  interesting,  and  Forster  found  plenty  of 
time  to  indulge  in  political  activities  as  one  of  the  first  ardent  anti- 
Semitic  Nazis.  This  was  ten  years  before  Hitler  came  to  power. 

Forster  is  the  ideal  'little  Hitler.'  He  does  not  only  walk  like  the 
Fuhrer,  his  mannerism  of  speech  is  exactly  that  of  Hitler.  And  he  faith- 
fully remembers  what  Hitler  tells  him  to  say. 

It  was  not  always  like  that.  After  he  met  Hitler  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  confessed  in  an  article  a  few  years  ago  that  'He  [Hitler]  looked 
at  me  with  his  penetrating  eyes,  pressed  my  hand,  and  said  a  few  words 
which  I  was  too  excited  to  remember.'  But  Hitler  remembered  Forster, 
and  gave  him  the  Danzig  job.  He  moved  into  the  Gauhaus,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Party. 

Forster  became  a  Gauleiter  (or  Nazi  district-leader),  a  Reich  M.P., 
a  councillor  of  State,  an  S.S.-Group-Leader,  and — most  important — the 
owner  of  the  Danzig  Vorposteriy  the  leading  Nazi  paper  of  the  Free  City. 

The  young  Gauleiter  was  a  fighter  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
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His  political  debut  in  Danzig  was  a  pub-brawl,  from  which  all  partici- 
pants went  away  with  bloody  heads. 

Politically  Forster  is  a  person  with  little  original  thought.  He  works 
according  to  established  Nazi  standards.  His  insults  against  Poland  were 
as  numerous  as  his  earlier  assurances  of  loyalty  to  Foland.  In  1935  ^^ 
wrote  in  the  Volkiscber  Beobacbtery  the  official  Nazi  organ,  that  *  Danzig 
wanted  nothing  but  to  live  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  treaties 
and  in  1937  he  declared  in  a  speech  that  'Danzig  knew  its  obligations 
toward  Poland.' 

Forster  is  a  rich  man  and  one  of  the  few  Nazi  leaders  who  enjoy  the 
undisputed  confidence  of  Germany's  heavy  industries.  After  all,  he  has 
done  a  lot  for  them.  Whenever  Danzig's  financial  and  monetary  system 
underwent  a  sudden  change,  timely  information  meant  enormous  profits 
for  Forster's  friends  and,  some  say,  for  him  too. 

The  first  time  that  the  name  of  the  unknown  young  Nazi  Albert 
Forster  leaped  into  the  headlines  was  when  he  violently  attacked  Hin- 
denburg  after  his  election  as  President.  But  I  am  afraid  the  headlines 
will  drop  him  for  some  time,  now  that  his  work  of  producing  the  crisis 
for  the  Second  World  War  is  done. 


Albert  Forster 


To  what  extent  the  British  House  of 
Commons  represents  the  commoners. 


upper  Crust 
in  the  Commons 


By  Simon  Haxey 


\Xb€  conduct  and  the  duration  of  the 
Second  World  War  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  the  British  Parliament. 
The  following  article  gives  the  reader 
some  information  on  which  to  base 
an  idea  as  to  whose  private  interests  ^  in 
the  course  of  the  conflict^  will  prevail 
when  the  M.  P.*s  are  confronted  with 
voting  on  crucial  issues.  That  business 
and  banking  are  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment  is  inevitable  and  conceivably  neces^ 
saryy  as  well  as  a  fact  long  knoxvn^  but 
the  extent  of  the  representation^  particu- 
larly  in  the  House  of  CommonSy  of  the 
munitions y  financial  and  general  busi- 
ness  interests,  as  well  as  the  generous 
representation  of  the  peerage  in  the 
lower  chamber,  is  scarcely  realized  in  the 
United  States. — ^The  Editors] 

THE  Royal  Commission  on  the  Pri- 
vate Manufacture  of  and  Trade  in 
Arms  recommended  in  1936 '  that  pub- 
lic officials  (whether  serving  or  retired) 
should  not  accept  appointments  with 
armaments  firms  except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
department  in  which  they  are  serving 


or  have  served.'  One  reason  for  this 
recommendation  was  that  an  induce- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  highly  paid  ap- 
pointment with  an  armaments  firm 
might  lead  to  excessively  favorable 
treatment  of  the  particular  firm  by 
civil  servants.  But  a  civil  servant  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  heads  of  his  depart- 
ment, who  place  limits  on  the  possible 
scope  of  his  favoritism.  An  M.  P.  can, 
however,  influence  the  whole  policy  of 
expenditure  on  armaments.  An  M.  P. 
can  press  for  an  increase  in  the  Arms 
Estimates  by  which  he  will  personally 
profit;  he  can  help  to  prevent  proper 
control  of  armament  profiteers;  he  can 
aflPect  the  course  of  the  Government's 
foreign  policy,  on  which  the  necessity 
for  armaments  depends.  The  'pur- 
chase' of  civil  servants  by  armament 
manufacturers  may  be  an  undesirable 
anomaly,  but  the  presence  of  arma- 
ment manufacturers  themselves  within 
the  legislature  is  open  to  more  serious 
objections  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  policy. 

Among  the  most  important  Con- 
servative M.  P.'s  interested  in  arma- 
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ments  today  are  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  John  Anderson,  new  Home  Secre- 
tary and  Minister  for  Home  Security; 
the  Right  Honorable  L.  S.  Amery, 
director  of  Cammell  Laird  and  Co., 
Ltd.;  Sir  Eugene  Ramsden  and  Sir 
Patrick  Hannon,  both  associated  with 
Birmingham  Small  Arms  Co.,  Ltd. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
directors  of  the  most  important  firms. 
The  number  of  Conservative  M.  P.'s 
interested  as  directors  in  aircraft  is  at 
least  23;  and  many  other  M.  P.'s  are 
directors  of  concerns  very  closely  in- 
terested in  armaments.  Many  engi- 
neering firms  are  only  dependent  on 
armaments  for  a  small  part  of  their 
business;  the  total  of  Conservative 
M.  P.'s  interested  in  iron,  coal,  steel, 
and  engineering  interests  is  fifty-one. 


II 


The  most  important  of  the  arma- 
ment firms  is  Vickers.  Sir  John  Ander- 
son was  on  the  board  of  directors  until 
his  elevation  to  the  Cabinet.  Many 
other  M.  P.'s  have  been  shareholders 
in  Vickers,  as  well  as  in  its  subsidiary, 
Vickers-Armstrong. 

M.  P.*s  interested  in  Vickers  were 
also  interested  in  the  latter's  enor- 
mous interests  abroad.  To  the  Royal 
Commission,  Vickers  declared  that  it 
held  21  per  cent  of  the  capital  of  La 
Sociedad  Espanola  de  Construccion 
Naval  in  Spain,  engaged  mainly  in 
armament  and  shipbuilding  work,  to 
which  Vickers-Armstrong,  jointly  with 
John  Brown  and  Company,  act  as 
technical  advisers.  It  also  controls 
Placencia  de  las  Armas,  which  holds 
22  per  cent  of  the  capital  of  Experien- 
cias  Industriales  S.  A.,  a  company  en- 
gaged in  armaments  and  other  work. 
In  addition,  Vickers  and  associated 


companies  still  have  a  con^deraUe 
share  in  two  Japanese  arms  firms — 25 
per  cent  of  the  capital  of  Kabushiki 
Kwaisha  Nihon  Seikosho  (Japanese 
steel  works),  engaged  in  manutacture 
of  ordnance,  machinery,  etc.,  con- 
nected with  the  Mitsui  concern,  the 
great  Japanese  combine;  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  capital  of  another  com- 
pany, now  mainly  a  holding  company. 

Another  important  arms  firm  is 
Birmingham  Small  Arms.  One  of  its 
directors.  Sir  Eugene  Ramsden,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  before,  is  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  Conservative  Party. 
Among  past  directors  is  Prime  Minis- 
ter Neville  Chamberlain,  who  was 
director  of  B.  S.  A.  from  1919  to 
1922. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery,  Con- 
servative M.  P.,  has  been  a  director  of 
Cammell  Laird  &  Company,  Ltd^ 
since  1933.  Another  is  Lord  Rankeil- 
lour,  who  was  Financial  Secretary  in 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  during 
1919-21.  Cammell  Laifd  &  Company 
is  a  firm  of  shipbuilders  and  engineers, 
and  is  connected  with  \^ckers  throu^ 
jointly  owned  companies. 

The  Chairman  of  Cammell  Laird, 
the  aforementioned  Mr.  Amery,  de- 
clared in  1934  that  his  company  was 
extremely  grateful  to  the  Briddi  Ad- 
miralty for  its  program  'which  had 
saved  them  from  disaster.'  He  is  a 
former  assistant  secretary  to  the  War 
Cabinet,  parliamentary  and  financial 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Cabinet  pott. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  laigest 
armaments  interests  represented  in 
Parliament.  There  are  many  others. 
About  twenty-three  Tory  M.  P.*s  are 
interested  in  aircraft  production.  Two 
examples  taken  at  random  are  the 
firm  of  Alvis,  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of 
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•trpUfie  engines,  which  also  shares 
oiMitral  of  another^  Alvis-Straussler, 
Ltd.  One  of  its  directors  is  Edgar 
GrBnnlle,  a  Uberal-National  M.  P. 
Fetters,  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  indus- 
cml  and  marine  oil-engines,  owns  half 
file  capital  in  Westland  Aircraft,  to 
wliich  the  aircraft  works  department 
of  Fetters,  Ltd.,  was  sold  in  1935.  Mr. 
W.  Craven  Ellis,  National  M.  P.  for 
Southampton,  is  a  director  of  that 
firm. 

Vested  interests  in  rearmament  are 
■ot  confined  to  the  armamenu  firms, 
or  even  to  the  aircraft  and  engineering 
industry.  Insurance  companies,  finance 
companies  and  investment  trusts  are 
often  extensively  interested  in  arma- 
ments. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  wrong  to 
•uggest  that  the  policy  of  these  Con- 
aervative  M.  P.'s  has  been  motivated 
bf  their  personal  interests.  The  'mo- 
tive* for  rearmament  is  clearly  to  be 
fontkd  in  the  international  situation. 
But  Cesar's  wife  should  be  impec- 
cable, and  the  extensive  armament 
interests  of  Government  M.  P.'s  must 
make  an  elector  view  many  sides  of 
the  Government's  policy  with  suspi- 
cion. There  has  been,  for  example,  a 
vigorous  public  demand  for  the  limi- 
tation and  control  of  private  profit 
from  armament  contracts.  The  public 
mav  well  ask  whether  a  political  party 
sudi  as  the  Conservative  group,  num- 
bering so  many  armament  manufac- 
turers among  its  M.  P.'s  and  other 
lending  members,  is  likely  to  tackle 
tbat  auestion  with  that  complete  im- 
iiJity  which   public  interest  de- 


Ill 


Apart  from  the  munitions  and  arms 
industries,  British  big  business  is  very 


solidly  entrenched  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  larse  and  powerful 
representation.  And  these  representa- 
tives are  more  business  men  tnan  poli- 
ticians or,  most  certainly,  political 
economists.  On  every  side,  business 
has  baldly  violated  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple of  justice  that  *  no  man  shall  be  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause,'  a  principle 
that  nevertheless  obtains  with  every 
other  court  and  jury  in  the  land. 

The  total  number  of  directorships 
held  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  (to- 
talling 1,494)  is  775  distributed  among 
181  Conservatives.  Moreover,  most  of 
our  Conservative  politicians  who  at- 
tain Cabinet  rank  have  at  some  time 
been  company  directors.  Thus  Prime 
Minister  Chamberlain  is  an  ex-direc- 
tor of  Birmingham  Small  Arms,  and  of 
Elliott's  Metal  Company  (now  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Imperial  Chemical  Indus- 
tries) in  which  he  held  13,150  Com- 
mon shares  in  1925. 

The  rule  that  Cabinet  Ministers 
must  resign  their  directorships  is  one 
attempt  to  apply  this  principle  that 
'no  man  shall  be  a  judge  in  his  own 
cause.'  It  is,  however,  little  more  than 
a  concession  to  public  opinion,  for 
Ministers  are  not  expected  to  resign 
directorships  of  private  companies; 
they  may,  and  often  do,  return  imme- 
diately to  their  old  companies  on  leav- 
ing the  Cabinet,  and  they  usually  re- 
tain their  stock  whatever  government 
position  they  hold.  A  larse  shareholder 
may  be  just  as  influential  as  a  direc- 
tor. 

Thus  in  1926,  the  year  of  the  big 
coal  dispute,  Earl  Baldwin,  then 
Prime  Minister,  held  194,526  com- 
mon shares  and  37*591  preferred 
shares  in  Baldwin's  Ltd.,  owning  ex- 
tensive collieries.  The  accusation  that 
he  was  acting  as  judge  in  his  own 
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cause  is  just  as  patent  as  if  he  had 
been  a  director  of  Baldwin's. 

Viscount  Runciman  was  a  director 
of  the  Westminster  Bank  from  1924  to 
1 93 1.  On  becoming  a  Cabinet  member 
in  1931^  he  resigned  his  directorships. 
In  1937  Viscount  Runciman  was  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage.  He  again  became 
director  of  the  Westminster  Bank,  but 
again  resigned  on  entering  the  Cabinet 
in  1938.  He  was  also  director  of  the 
London  Midland  &  Scottish  Railway 
(1929-31  and  1937-38),  director  of  a 
number  of  shipping  companies,  and  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  world  of  big  finance,  the  insur- 
ance companies  play  a  part  as  impor- 
tant as  that  of  the  banks,  possessing 
as  they  do  direct  and  often  abso- 
lute control  over  big  sections  of  indus- 
try. They  have  immense  funds  to  in- 
vest, derived  both  from  their  past 
speculations  in  stocks  and  shares  and 
from  their  actual  insurance  business. 
They,  too,  are  the  Government's 
creditors,  holding  £350,000,000  worth 
of  Government  bonds.  Now,  of  the 
ninety  peers  created  by  the  National 
Government  since  1931,  no  less  than 
thirty-five  are  directors  of  insurance 
companies.  There  are  no  less  than 
forty- three  Government  M.  P.'s  on 
the  national  or  local  boards  of  thirty- 
two  insurance  companies. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Government  parties  in  the 
House  is  drawn  from  a  class  of  so- 
ciety preoccupied  with  property  and 
the  employment  of  labor.  A  particular 
individual  may  not  allow  this  to  influ- 
ence him  in  his  public  capacity,  but 
the  fact  that  nearly  half  our  Conserva- 
tive M.  P.'s  are  actively  engaged  in 
private  life  in  the  pursuit  of  profits  for 
their  undertakings,  while  many  more 


are  indirectly  concerned  in  industry, 
must  clearly  have  a  deciave  effect 
upon  the  general  policy  of  the  party. 
The  great  majority  of  Conservadve 
M.  P.'s  have  at  least  one  common 
interest  in  private  life,  for  they  all  de- 
sire the  Government  to  facilitate  the 
pursuit  of  profit.  Whether  his  own 
business  is  lending  money  at  a  profit  or 
manufacturing  goods  at  a  profit,  divi- 
dends are  the  business  man's  measure 
of  success.  The  fact  that  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  in  Parliament  has  so  large 
a  proportion  of  business  men  cannot 
fail  to  eflPect  its  tone  and  outlook.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  few  impor- 
tant industries  are  without  directors 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  show- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  is  dominated  by  this  sec* 
tion  of  society. 

IV 

That  the  House  of  Conunons,  de- 
signed in  principle  for  the  commoner, 
should  have  a  substantial  represoita- 
tion  on  its  benches  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy might  appear  more  ironical  to 
the  public  than  it  does,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  electors'  apathy.  But 
consider  the  picture.  Unless  occupied 
in  more  important  pursuits,  on  the 
Government's  benches  when  the  Com- 
mons is  in  session  may  be  found  men 
with  such  aristocratic  antecedents  as 
Earl  Winterton,  the  Marquess  of 
Titchfield,  Marquess  of  Clydesdale, 
Viscount  Cranbome,  Viscount  Casde- 
reagh.  Viscount  Wolmer,  Lord  Balnid, 
Lord  Burghley,  Lord  Apsley,  Lord  C. 
Crichton-Stuart,  Lord  Dunglass,  Lord 
William  Scott  and  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Eresby.  These  are  not  the  names  of 
commoners  and  yet  they  are  members 
of  our  House  of  Commons.  They  are 
all  Conservative  M.  P.*s  and  they  are 
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only  a  few  of  the  titled  persons  among 
our  present  Government  majority.  A 
multitude  of  baronets,  knights  and 
honorables  crowd  the  Government 
benches.  Many  others  who  carry  no 
titles  are  members  of  aristocratic 
families. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
aristocracy  plays  little  part  in  modern 
politics,  but  this  is  an  illusion.  The  po- 
litical influence  of  the  aristocracy  is 
not  confined  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Aristocrats  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Cabinet.  In  the  Cabinet 
there  are  a  marquess,  three  earls,  two 
viscounts,  a  baron,  and  a  baronet. 
[The  alignment  of  the  Cabinet  has  since 
been  somewhat  modified. — Ed.] 

What  relevance  have  these  titles  to 
the  serious  problems  with  which  we 
are  confronted?  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  in  the  State  are  held 
by  aristocrats.  Are  these  aristocrats 
the  best  defenders  of  our  democratic 
constitution?  Only  the  Conservative 
Party  enables  these  titled  persons  to 
hold  positions  of  such  power  and  in- 
fluence. The  Conservative  Party  pre- 
fers members  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
all  the  415  Conservative  supporters  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  to  guide  our  democratic 
country  through  the  perils  of  the  pres- 
ent international  situation;  as  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  to  inspire  the  in- 
struction of  our  children  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  and  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  to  insure  the 
smooth  working  of  the  new  Indian 
constitution. 

The  British  aristocracy  originated 
in  the  days  of  feudalism.  Feudalism 
meant  essentially  'rule  by  the  owners 
of  land,*  and  tides  were  a  symbol  of 
the  political  and  economic  power  of 
the  landowning  class.  The  possession 


of  a  noble  title  was  founded  on  the 
possession  of  land.  Often  the  land  was 
given  directly  by  the  King;  sometimes 
it  was  seized  in  civil  strife.  But  how- 
ever the  land  had  been  obtained,  the 
English  peerage  was  the  big  land- 
owning class. 

The  House  of  Commons  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century  continued  to  be 
nakedly  and  unashamedly  dominated 
by  a  small  band  of  dtled  and  noble 
gendemen,  the  great  majority  ol 
whom  were  closely  related.  The  impo- 
sition of  Parliamentary  democracy 
disturbed  them  but  litde  in  their  se- 
cure seats  at  the  head  of  the  State.  As 
the  idea  of  democracy  became  more 
and  more  the  central  theme  of  the 
British  constitudon,  as  more  and 
more  democradc  rights  were  won  by 
the  people,  as  new  democratic  pardes 
grew  up  direcdy  representing  the  peo- 
ple, we  might  expect  to  find  the  aris- 
tocracy removed  from  the  control  of 
our  body  politic. 

But  what  are  the  facts  today?  The 
answer  is  so  complex  that  we  provide 
a  large  chart  to  illustrate  it,  a  chart 
which  shows,  in  the  simplest  way  we 
can  devise,  the  connecdons  of  some  of 
our  Government  M.  P.'s  with  the 
British  aristocracy,  [pp.  156-157] 


The  House  of  Commons  is,  in  the- 
ory, what  its  name  implies,  a  house 
representing  the  commonalty — the 
people  of  the  country.  Let  us  examine 
these  'commoners'  in  detail: 

First,  as  to  the  actual  facts  illus- 
trated by  the  chart,  which  we  have 
called  'The  Cousinhood  in  the  House 
of  Commons.'  It  shows  fifty-three 
Government  members  of  Parliament 
related  to  members  of  the  peerage. 
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The  peers  mentioned  on  the  chart  are 
largely  an  arbitrary  selection. 

It  is,  however,  enough  to  show  how 
a  large  part  of  our  leading  Conserva^ 
tives  really  belong  to  one  great  family. 
We  have  called  these  aristocratic 
members  of  our  House  of  Commons 
the  '  Cousinhood.'  Most  of  the  M.  P.'s 
in  the  'Cousinhood'  can  claim  a  whole 
series  of  their  fellow  members  as  rela- 
tions. Half  the  leaders  of  the  Conserv- 
ative Party  have  'cousins*  on  the  back 
benches.  Some  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  Conservative  M.  P.'s  could  be 
linked  in  a  continuous  chain  of  family 
relationship.  The  families  of  the  *  Cous- 
inhood'  are  half  our  governing  class. 

Some  of  the  M.  P.'s  included  in  the 
'Cousinhood'  are  not  themselves  of 
aristocratic  birth,  but  have  married 
into  the  aristocracy.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  one  of  the  main  recruit- 
ing-grounds  for  the  peerage.  Marriage 
with  an  aristocrat  often  precedes  a 
title,  and  not  infrequently  precedes  a 
successful  political  career. 

Some  of  the  other  M.  P.*s  in  the 
Xousinhood'  hold  important  sub- 
Cabinet  posts.  Captain  Fitzroy,  for 
example,  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Hon.  W.  W.  Astor  is 
Parliamentary  Private  Secretary  to 
the  Home  Office;  Lord  Dunglass  is 
Parliamentary  Private  Secretary  (un- 
paid) to  the  Treasury;  Major  Tryon  is 
Postmaster-General  with  the  Hon. 
R.  E.  B.  Beaumont  as  his  Parliamen- 
tary Private  Secretary;  Mr.  Henry 
Channon  is  Parliamentary  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Under  Secretary  to 
the  Foreign  Office;  Captain  T.  Dug- 
dale,  the  Hon.  James  Stuart  and 
Lt.-Col.  C.  I.  Kerr  are  Lords  Com- 
missioners to  the  Treasury,  and  as- 
sistant Government  whips;  Captain 
D.  Euan  Wallace  is  Financial  Secre- 


tary to  the  Treasury;  and  the  Hon. 
Somerset  Maxwell  is  also  Parliamen- 
tary Private  Secretary  (unpaid)  to  the 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office. 

During  the  struggle  which  inevi- 
tably occurred  between  interests  in 
one  sort  of  property  and  interests  in 
another,  some  noble  families  remained 
obstinately  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fence.  These  families  have  tended  to 
lose  their  positions  in  the  governing 
class  and  to  be  replaced  by  new  com- 
moners. But  a  majority  of  the  British 
aristocracy  have  survived  any  such 
struggle  by  attaching  themselves  to, 
and  identifying  themselves  with,  the 
winning  side.  Indeed,  our  aristocracy 
have  always  shown  an  extraordinary 
astuteness  in  economic  matters,  and 
are  remarkably  long-sighted  whenever 
it  is  a  question  of  the  retention  of  their 
leadership.  This  main  body  of  aristo- 
cratic survivors  is  now  closely  con- 
nected with  the  leadership  of  industry. 
This  leadership  may  still  in  some  cases 
be  based  on  land.  The  Industrial  Rev- 
olution, for  example,  caused  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  value  of  ^tes  in 
or  near  towns  or  containing  coal- 
seams.  The  remarkable  successes  in 
land  speculation  achieved  by  the  aris- 
tocracy were  also  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  industry. 

Every  democrat  must  learn  to  rec- 
ognize m  a  tide  the  antithesis  of  the 
democratic  system  for  which  he  stands. 
He  must  regard  with  the  utmost  sus- 
picion the  intentions  and  the  spoken  or 
written  word  of  tided  aristocrats.  In 
an  age  when  democracy  is  fighting  for 
supremacy  throughout  the  worlds  a 
few  of  the  most  upright  and  courage- 
ous have  always  been  on  the  side  o£ 
the  people;  but  the  great  majority  of 
aristocrats  in  every  country  are  on  the 
side  of  autocracy  and  Fascism  today* 


Air-Raid 
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What  Great  Britain  has  done  since 
Munich  to  strengthen  the  home  front; 
a  novel,  ingenious  scheme  for  keeping 
the   skies   free   from  enemy  bombers 


I.  Shock  Troops  for  Defense 


From  John  BuU^  London  Topical  Weekly 


-Tor  a  moment,  I  could  have  be- 
lieved myself  to  be  in  one  of  those  back 
areas  just  behind  the  front  line  in 
France. 

Trenches  zigzagged  across  a  field  of 
rank  and  burned  grass.  Everywhere, 
heaps  of  tumbled  earth  and  mounds  of 
sand  and  clay  revealed  the  presence  of 
dug-outs,  which,  with  their  concrete 
roofs  placed  just  above  ground  level, 
looked  uncommonly  like  machine-gun 
posts.  Here  and  there,  a  portion  of  a 
wall  stood  up  alone,  as  it  the  rest  of 
the  building  had  been  blasted  away. 

In  the  distance,  a  group  of  steel- 
helmeted  men,  with  goggles  slung 
round  their  necks  and  military  over- 
alls thrust  into  their  gum  boots,  were 
hurrying  in  and  out  of  a  building 
which  was  buttressed  with  sandbags. 

Over  all  huns;  an  acrid  pall  of  smoke. 
The  air  was  lull  of  it,  and  of  that 
strange  odor  which  all  old  soldiers  will 


remember — the  mingled  smells  of 
burned  gunpowder,  disinfectant,  kero- 
sene and  wet  sacking. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  *war  zone' 
atmosphere  about  the  whole  place. 
In  the  grim  garb  and  purposeful  atti- 
tudes of  the  group  of  men  I  was  ap- 
proaching; in  the  gutted  interior  of  a 
house  which  I  passed  on  the  way. 

In  one  corner  of  this  ruin  was  a 
charred  sofa.  Smashed  and  burned 
furniture  lay  about  in  heaps,  a  picture 
hung  askew  on  the  smoke-blackened 
walls. 

So  complete  was  the  illusion  that  it 
was  strange  to  look  up  and  see  beyond 
the  trees  the  unscarred  roofs  of  com- 
fortable suburban  houses,  and  to  hear 
the  sound  of  children  laughing  and 
shouting  in  some  hidden  distance. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  suburb,  the  very 
snug  and  secure  district  of  Didsbury, 
near  Manchester.  This  bit  of  the  West- 
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em  Front  I  was  now  crossing  was  once 
the  garden  of  one  of  its  comfortable 
middle-class  homes. 

But  today  the  place  itself,  house 
and  grounds,  is  one  of  the  new  A.R.P. 
*  universities/  And  this  one — to  give 
its  full  title — was  the  Home  Office 
N.W.  Regional  A.R.P.  School  for 
Incendiary  Bombs  and  High  Ex- 
plosives. 

The  house  looks  like  one  of  those 
ideal  places  for  bringing  up  a  large 
family.  But  its  job  now — and  the  job 
of  the  men  who  live  in  it — is  to  per- 
fect methods  of  saving  thousands  of 
other  homes  against  the  worst  effects 
of  aerial  warfare. 

Its  nursery,  kitchens,  living  rooms 
and  bedrooms  are  now  classrooms, 
test  laboratories  and  changing  rooms 
for  the  ever-flowing  stream  of  *I.B.* 
and  'H.E.'  students.  Its  garden  is  a 
practical  training  ground,  complete 
with  the  most  realistic  conditions  for 
the  protective  handling  of  the  most 
fearsome  of  all  weapons. 


II 


Since  incendiary  bombs  and  high 
explosives  are  the  most  likely  devices 
to  be  used  by  an  enemy,  specialized 
knowledge  about  defense  measures 
against  these  weapons  is  now  required 
— something  over  and  above  the 
sketchy  information  given  in  A.R.P. 
handbooks. 

The  men  selected  for  the  courses  at 
these  new  schools  are  'handpicked.' 
Entrance  is  confined  to  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  Civilian  Anti-Gas 
School  at  Falfield,  and  so  are  entitled 
to  the  C.A.G.S.  certificate,  the  highest 
*  degree'  in  A.R.P.  work. 

Up  to  now  there  are  about  5,000  of 
these  men.  Their  job  eventually  is  to 


teach  local  instructors,  who  in  turn 
train  the  nation's  1,500,000  A.R.P. 
volunteers  in  anti-gas  measures. 

The  course  is  so  intensive  and  severe 
that  all  applicants  have  to  be  absolutely 
physically  fit.  Each  man  has  to  bring  a 
medical  certificate  to  this  effect.  And 
the  certificate  must  not  be  more  than 
three  days  old,  otherwise  the  student 
is  turned  away.  There  are  definite  age 
limits.  No  man  over  the  age  of  fifty- 
five  is  accepted.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  average  age  of  the  men  is  nearer 
thirty  than  fifty. 

But  another  standard  applies  be- 
sides mere  physical  fitness  and  a 
'degree'  from  Falfield.  Students  must 
have  the  rare  capacity  of  imparting 
knowledge  and  instilling  confidence 
into  their  fellow  men.  They  must  be  at 
once  teachers  and  leaders.  And  al- 
though all  (excepting  police  officer 
students)  are  civilians,  the  aim  is  to 
get  a  type  somewhere  between  the 
good  non-commissioned  officer  and 
the  company  commander. 

On  the  day  I  arrived  at  the  Dids- 
bury  school,  the  'high  spot'  of  the 
week's  training  course  was  scheduled 
to  begin. 

Four  men  were  to  handle  a  blazit^ 
room  in  which  a  real  incendiary  bcmiD 
had  been  ignited.  They  were  to  go 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  cascading 
molten  metal  from  the  bomb,  and 
within  the  confined  space  of  the  room 
and  its  furniture  they  were  to  ex- 
tinguish the  entire  blaze  in  six  minutes. 

These  men  do  not  wear  asbestoa 
suits  and  they  do  not  carry  sand 
buckets  and  shovels.  Their  only  me- 
chanical aid  is  a  new  device  called  a 
stirrup  pump,  a  sort  of  glorified  tire* 

{>ump  which  sends  water  along  a  hooe 
ine  and  through  a  variable  nozzle. 
Beyond  that  they  have  only  didr 
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knowledge  and  training  and  coolness. 

To  end  a  bad  incendiary  bomb  fire 
at  such  short  notice  and  with  such 
simple  measures  sounded  to  me  like 
an  unbelievably  impossible  task. 

But  Inspector  Richardson,  the  in- 
structor in  charge  of  the  course, 
showed  me  how  it  was  done. 


Ill 


The  building  selected  for  the  'out- 
break' was  the  sandbagged  brick 
structiu^,  called  *Guy  Fawkes  Villa/ 
around  which  men  had  been  working 
when  I  entered  the  school  grounds. 

The  inspector  took  me  inside. 

In  one  comer  of  the  room  was  lying 
a  wicked-looking  cylinder  painted  red 
and  about  10  inches  long.  This,  he  ex- 
plained, was  a  real  !2>^-pound  incendi- 
ary bomb.  Airplanes  can  carry  about 
1,000  of  them. 

They  arc  heavy  enough  to  break 
through  roof  tiles  and  come  to  rest  on 
an  attic  floor.  There  they  ignite. 
The  thermit  inside  the  bomb  generates 
a  heat  of  more  than  2,000  degrees  Cen- 
tigrade in  a  few  seconds.  The  mag- 
nesium casing  of  the  bomb  melts  and 
throws  molten  metal  as  much  as  20 
feet.  The  bomb  blazes  for  15  minutes, 
k>ng  enough  to  bum  through  an  attic 
floor  and  start  a  serious  conflagration. 

Although  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
them  would  strike  houses  in  an  air 
raid,  the  problem  is  to  deal  with  them 
quickly  before  the  fires  spread  to  hun- 
dreds of  other  houses. 

To  make  the  task  of  the  students 
more  diflicult,  and  to  make  a  more 
swift  and  serious  fire  than  they  would 
have  to  cope  with  even  under  real  war 
conditions,  all  the  junk-shop  furniture 
in  the  room  was  drenched  in  paraflin. 
Crates  stood  about,  filled  with  shav- 


ings and  smoke-producing  material. 

The  test  trial  began.  We  fitted  on 
steel  helmets  and  goggles  (to  protect 
the  eyes  against  the  incandescent 
glare  of  the  bomb). 

Stop-watch  in  hand.  Inspector  Rich- 
ardson stood  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
The  two  students  who  were  after- 
wards to  enter  the  blazing  room  stood 
by  petrol-soaked  newspaper. 

At  a  given  moment  the  inspector 
knelt  down  and  lit  the  fuse  of  the 
bomb,  while  the  paper  torches  were 
thmst  into  the  shavings. 

Flames  leaped  up,  there  was  a 
spitting  hiss  from  the  bomb  and  then: 
'All  out!*  he  shouted. 

We  hurled  ourselves  out  into  the 
passage  way  and  slammed  the  door 
after  us.  Crouching  in  this  corridor,  I 
looked  through  an  armored-glass  win- 
dow, the  inspector  with  his  stop- 
watch beside  me. 

The  bomb  in  a  corner  was  already  a 
blinding  white  glare.  I  could  hear  the 
terrifying  roar  of  its  buming  even 
through  the  thick  glass  window,  and  it 
was  throwing  off  showers  of  huge 
sparks  like  a  mad  rocket.  The  fumi- 
ture  was  ablaze  and  the  room  packed 
with  thick  smoke. 

*We  give  the  first  two  minutes  to 
allow  it  to  get  a  complete  hold,'  said 
the  inspector. 

One  minute  went  by.  *Pump  men 
stand  by,'  he  shouted  above  the  roar 
of  the  flames. 

Another  thirty  seconds.  'Stand  by,' 
he  said  to  the  two  men  crouched  in  the 
corridor  by  the  closed  door. 

*  Hoses  ready,  hatchets  out.' 

Two  minutes.  And  then:  *In  you 
go,'  he  shouted. 

The  two  men  leaped  at  the  door. 
The  latch  seemed  to  be  jammed. 

'  Break  it  down,'  he  ordered. 
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But  the  door  opened^  searing  flame 
and  volumes  of  smoke  poured  through. 

*  Surely/  I  thought,  *no  man  can 
get  into  that  inferno!* 

But  they  did.  They  went  on  all 
fours,  almost  flat. 

'Keep  your  heads  down/  I  could 
hear  the  instructor  shouting  above  the 
din  of  crackling  wood  and  the  roar  of 
the  flaming  bomb.  'Keep  down  and 
you  can  breathe.  Hose  that  table  and 
couch.  Work  toward  the  bomb!* 

One  man  was  nearly  through  and 
directing  his  hose  toward  the  blazing 
terror  in  the  corner.  A  few  feet  away 
from  it.  .  .  .  But,  *No — the  spray, 
not  the  jet  on  the  bomb,'  I  could  hear 
Richardson  calling  urgently.  *The 
spray,  the  spray!' 

It  was  a  medley  of  noise  and  shouted 
orders,  but  it  was  an  orderly  confu- 
sion. Gradually  the  flames  were  dying 
down  into  steam  and  smoke. 

The  bomb  had  two  hoses  on  it  now, 
the  men's  thumbs  working  the  nozzle 
buttons  which  convert  the  water  jets 
into  a  spray.  A  jet  apparently  *  livens' 
up  the  bomb  and  blows  its  flaming 
particles  in  all  directions. 

Soon  it  was  a  small  heap,  but  still 
glowing  white  and  hissing  viciously. 
And  then  it  died  under  the  concen- 
trated spray.  The  last  bursts  of  flame 
were  quenched  in  other  parts  of  the 
room  leaving  only  sodden,  charred 
furniture — and  it  was  all  over. 

'Five  minutes,  twenty  seconds,' 
said  the  inspector  glancing  at  his  stop- 
watch. *Not  bad.' 

That  five  minutes  had  seemed  more 
like  five  hours  to  me! 


IV 


But  there  was  yet  another  check-up 
to  the  test.  We  went  outside  and  he 


read  off  the  amount  of  water  used. 
Six  gallons!  Five  minutes'  work  and 
six  gallons  of  water  to  put  out  an  in- 
cendiary bomb  which  had  got  well 
alight  is  a  pretty  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. But  all  these  students  have  to 
do  it — or  a  similar  feat — before  they 
pass  the  course. 

The  reason  for  the  water  check  is 
typical  of  the  efliciency  and  foresight 
which  marks  the  training  at  these  new 
schools. 

Under  actual  war  conditions  there 
may  not  be  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water.  Mains,  for  example,  may  have 
burst;  or  the  fire  fighters  may  not  have 
time  to  reach  hydrants  and  must  put 
up  with  domestic  supplies. 

These  demonstrations  have  shown 
that  with  the  stirrup  pump,  which 
throws  a  narrow  jet  about  30  feet,  a 
bath  or  bucket  supply  of  water,  and  a 
simple  knowledge  of  the  right  tech- 
nique, there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  an 
incendiary  bomb. 

The  keynote  of  the  training  at  these 
A.R.P.  universities  is  the  instilling 
of  confidence.  For  example,  the  first 
demonstrations  of  actual  incendiary 
bomb  explosions  take  place  in  an  open- 
fronted  shed  so  that  the  students  can 
see  how  to  deal  with  it,  before  they 
face  the  ordeal  of  a  blazing  indoor 
room.  The  same  applies  to  high 
explosives. 

One  other  simple  example  of  the 
'confidence-instilling'  angle  of  these 
new  A.R.P.  schools'  training:  In  the 
grounds  is  a  wall  of  boards  about  I4 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  platform. 
The  instructor  explained:  'The  plat- 
form represents  the  first-floor  window 
of  a  house.  A  man  standing  on  it  is 
about  20  feet  up,  and  from  there  to  the 
ground  seems  a  terrifying  drop. 

*  But  we  show  how  easy  it  is  to  cs- 
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cape,  say,  from  a  burning  room  at  this  And  it  says  a  lot  for  the  quality  of  the 

height  by  lowering  oneself  from  the  available  man-power  of  the  country 

sill  and  dropping  to  the  ground/  that  the  regional  schools  have  already 

I  saw  a  line  of  students  following  got  long  waiting  lists, 

each  other  up  to  this  platform  and  It   says   something,    too,    for   the 

getting    themselves    used    to    these  A.R.P.  authorities  that,  after  much 

'jump  drops,'  taking  turns  in  lowering  delay  and  muddle  about  tuition  facili- 

a  'casualty'  single-handed,  using  just  ties,  they  have  at  last  got  down  to 

a  length  of  rope,  with  their  foot  and  business. 

the  sill  edge  for  'braking  effect.'  A  grim  business  maybe — but  neces- 

These  A.R.P.  universities  are  not  sary  and  practical  if  we  are  to  be  ade- 

' pencil    and   notebook*    institutions,  qua tely  prepared. 

II.  Mines  Bursting  in  the  Air 


By  Major  H.  J.  Muir 

From  the  New  Suuesman  and  Nation^  London  Independent  Weekly  of  the  Left 


Ml 


LR.  H.  G.  Wells  wrote  in  a  re-  Coordination  of  Defense,  I  offered  to 

cent  issue  of  the  News  Chronicle  that  permit  any  Government  Department 

*  Air  warfare  can  be  eliminated  almost  to  make  use  of  my  invention  (which  is 

completely.'  He  went  on  to  describe  patented)  without  consideration  what- 

how  this  might  be  accomplished  by  the  soever  of  my  financial  interest.  This 

use  of  air  mines,  and  continued:  'The  offer  was  rejected, 

fact  remains  that  it  is  possible  to  can-  Absolute  conviction,  backed  from 

eel  out  the  air.'  By  this  he  means  that  time  to  time  by  the  endorsement  and 

the  air  can,  when  occasion  demands,  encouragement  of  eminent  scientists 

be  made  practically  impossible  for  all  and  of  senior  officers  of  the  Royal  Air 

aircraft.  Force  and  Navy,  has  impelled  me. 

There  can  be  no  more  urgent  prob-  during  the  last  two  years,  to  persist 
lem  before  mankind  today  than  to  against  a  solid  wall  of  official  opposi- 
find  a  means  of  curbing  the  power  of  tion  and  apathy,  until  now  I  have 
aircraft.  Mr.  Wells'  article  raised  such  reached  the  stage  where  public  opinion 
hopes  that  people  everywhere  seem  to  is  demanding  full  knowledge  of  the 
believe  that  aerial  mines  are  about  scheme  so  that  it  may  judge  its  value, 
to  be  employed  and  that  the  world  What,  then,  are  aerial  mines?  They 
will  presently  be  released  from  the  consist  of  nothing  more  than  hydro- 
torture  of  apprehension  it  now  endures,  gen-filled  balloons,  such  as  are  in  daily 

The  facts  are  so  otherwise  that  it  is  use  by  meteorological  stations,  sup- 

my  duty  to  explain  them.  As  the  in-  porting  small  bombs  on  a  length  of  fine 

ventor  of  the  scheme,  I  may  be  ac-  wire  and  set  adrift  on  the  wind  at  all 

cused  at  the  outset  of  personal  inter-  altitudes. 

est.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that,  in  a  What  is  the  cost  of  each  aerial  mine? 

letter  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  Five  shillin&;s  (or  even  less).  The  Air 

year  and  addressed  to  the  Minister  for  Ministry  will  not  permit  any  tests  but 
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enough  is  known  to  enable  eminent  required.  In  a  strong  wind,  their  rate 
authorities  to  state  that  a  very  small  of  rise  is  not  impeded,  only  die  angle. 
explosion  against  an  airplane  in  flight  Obviously  they  must  be  released  far 
will  permit  terrific  wind  currents  to  enough  to  windward  of  all  obstacles, 
enter  the  damaged  surface  and  com-  The  angle  of  ascent  can  be  easily 
plete  its  destruction.  Airplanes,  for  all  calculated, 
their  deadly  power,  are  relatively  frag-  II 
ile  and  very  delicately  balanced  struc- 
tures. An  explosion  which  would  do  Is  much  skill  required  in  the  chaig- 
negligible  damage  to  a  house  would  be  ing  and  release  of  aerial  mines?  Very 
fatal  to  an  airplane  flying  at  two  hun-  little  indeed.  Naturally  care  must  be 
dred  miles  per  hour.  Therefore,  for  taken  in  the  handling  of  bombs,  and 
technical  reasons  concerned  with  man-  while  inserting  the  detonators  at  the 
ufacture  and  lifting  power  of  suitable  moment  of  release.  Any  troops  of 
balloons,  a  bomb  containing  three  or  average  intelligence  can  be  emplojred, 
four  ounces  of  high  explosive  is  con-  with  a  minimum  of  instruction, 
sidered  adequate.  The  estimated  figure  To  defend  London,  for  example, 
of  five  shillings  includes  balloon,  hy-  from  attacks  from  Europe  in  an  east- 
drogen,  bomb,  explosive,  wire  and  at-  erly  wind  it  would  probably  be  neoes* 
tachments,  and  a  combined  detonator  sary  to  release  mines  from  our  East 
and  time  fuse — the  last  consisting  of  a  coast  in  continuous  successicm  far 
device  by  which  the  bombs  are  ex-  many  hours  or  even  days.  But  the 
ploded  either  by  impact  with  aircraft  cost  even  then  would  be  less  than  that 
or  are  self-destroying  after  a  required  of  anti-aircraft  guns,  searchlights, 
period  in  the  air,  say  from  one  to  interceptor  planes  with  all  the  highly 
twenty-four  hours.  trained  personnel  involved,  to  say 
The  bombs,  being  of  light  metal  nothing  of  the  risk  to  lives.  It  must  be 
only,  do  not  scatter  dangerous  splin-  remembered  that  the  prevailing  winds 
ters  like  anti-aircraft  shells.  The  bal-  in  Western  Europe  aie  westerly. 
loons,  when  released  from  weight  of  Moreover,  the  most  essential  point  to 
bombs,  rise  to  great  altitudes  where  realize  is  that  in  cooperadcMi  with 
they  eventually  burst.  All  that  comes  other  nations  all  over  Europe  it  would 
to  earth  is  fragments  of  light  metal,  no  be  possible  to  take  advantage  of  every 
more  harmful  than  falling  leaves,  and  direction  of  wind  and  so  maintain  a 
finally  a  deflated  balloon,  weighing  a  continuous  stream  of  mines  floating 
couple  of  ounces,  and  an  ounce  or  so  of  low  over  the  territory  of  almost  any 
fine  wire.  nation  that  threatened  war  and  pie- 
Two  men,  almost  without  training,  vent  that  nation's  aircraft  ftom  leav- 
can  fill  and  liberate  two  mines  per  ing  the  ground.  Mines  at  five  thousand 
minute.  Therefore  4,000  men  can  re-  feet  high,  or  less,  would  be  suflident 
lease  120,000  in  half  an  hour.  The  for  such  a  purpose.  Aerial  mines  may 
speed  at  which  the  mines  rise  will  vary  also  be  liberated  from  ships  at  sea, 
with  degree  of  inflation  of  balloons,  either  in  their  own  defense,  or  of  oon- 
They  can  reach  30,000  feet  in  thirty  voys  or  coastal  areas, 
minutes.  They  can  be  regulated  to  In  view  of  the  fact  that  aerial  mines 
remain  at  approximately  the  height  are  quite  uncontrollable,  will  not  sud- 
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den  shifts  of  wind  cause  them  to  en- 
danger friendly  aircraft?  Yes.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  their  ultimate,  and 
perhaps  immediate,  effect  will  be  to 
eliminate  aerial  warfare,  as  Mr.  Wells 
says.  On  the  other  hand,  meteorologi- 
cal services  can  now  accurately  fore- 
cast the  strength  and  direction  of  wind 
for  twelve  hours. 

Doubt  about  the  numbers  of  mines 
necessary  in  a  given  area  seems  to  be 
the  gravest  objection  to  the  scheme. 
The  sky  is  large.  If  aerial  mines  are  to 
cover  all  areas  up  to  30,000  feet 
wouldn't  it  seem  that  millions  must  be 
used  every  day?  To  establish  an  im- 
passable barrage,  yes.  But  a  100  per 
cent  effectiveness  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary. The  mines  would  be  unevenly 
spaced  and  invisible  until  the  plane  is 
right  among  them.  The  very  promis- 
cuity of  their  incidence  would  consti- 
tute their  greatest  deterrent  effect. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the 
law  of  averages  will  compel  the  use  of 
enormous  numbers  of  aerial  mines  to 
insure  a  certain  percentage  of  casual- 
ties to  attackers.  But  the  law  of  aver- 
ages does  not  rule  human  courage. 
Flying  in  wartime  is  already  so  dan- 
gerous and  complicated  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  nation  to  find  enough 
competent  airmen.  Combat  with  other 
planes  or  the  avoidance  of  anti-aircraft 
fire  is  a  matter  of  personal  skill,  and 
theretore  not  unattractive  to  brave 


men.  Possible  collision  with  silent  and 
invisible  obstructions  at  any  altitude, 
in  any  area  and  in  unknown  numbers 
is  a  risk  that  the  bravest  airmen  will 
scarcely  face. 

If,  then,  aerial  mines  are  as  effective 
as  claimed,  why  have  not  the  defense 
authorities  adopted  them?  The  Air 
Ministry  alone  has  power  to  decide  on 
such  a  matter  apparently.  During  the 
last  two  years  full  details  have  been 
put  before  all  the  defense  authorities 
and  several  Ministers  in  person.  Each 
in  turn  has  resubmitted  it  to  the  Air 
Ministry,  whose  invariable  reply  is 
that  it  is  'of  no  practical  utility  to  the 
Royal  Air  Force.'  The  vital  question  is 
not  at  all  of  utility  to  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  but  whether  it  is  of  use  to  the 
vast  majority  of  people  everywhere  in 
the  world.  Must  we  sdl  continue  to  live 
in  fear  of  a  few  upstart  adventurers 
who  use '  the  blackmailing  power  of  air 
bombing'  as  ruthlessly  as  any  gun- 
man? Or  shall  the  world  of  decent 
people  demand  control  of  the  skies 
above  them,  and,  by  using  the  only 
means  yet  discovered,  reconquer  the 
air? 

Aerial  mines  can  be  in  full  produc- 
tion within  very  few  weeks.  A  demon- 
stration can  be  made,  without  harm  to 
anyone,  in  an  even  shorter  time.  All 
that  is  necessary,  is  for  people  of  all 
nations  to  declare  the  sky  belongs  to 
them,  not  to  gangsters  and  air  forces. 


A  dictator  forgets  his  debt  to  a  men- 
tor whose  precepts  have  ruled  his  life. 


Mussolini 

Bans  Machiavelli 


By  J.  B.  Firth 


From  die  Dsify  TiU^mpk  smd  hiwmbtg  Fui^ 
ladcpcadcM  ConitfviUft  Dnijr 

XN  A  list  of  authors,  ancient  and  anU  nos  nostra  dixii  (Be  damned  to 

modem,  recendy  placed  on  the  Fascist  him  who  has  anticipated  our  best 

Index  of  books  which  Roman  librari-  sayings). 

ans  must  not  circulate  appears  the        If  Benito  Mussolini  did  not  leani 

name  of  Machiavelli.  statecraft  at  his  mother's  knee»  we 

In  the  same  category  are  Boccaccio  have  it  on  the  authority  of  an  early 

and  Balzac,  Voltaire  and  Rabelais,  biographer,  Margherita  G.  Sar&tdy 

Casanova  and  George  Sand,  Edgar  that  when  he  lived  with  his  father,  and 

WaUace,  H.G.Wells  and  Edgar  Allan  the  final  glass  of  Chiand  had 


Poe — a  goodly  company  of  sinners,  served  to  the  last  lingering  cuttomcr, 

butmixed.  Of  whatever  sins  they  may  the  day's  work  was  done,  'and  the 

be  guilty,  their  offenses  are  not  those  doors  locked  and  the  windows  bolted, 

of  the  Florentine.  Yet  the  same  sen-  father  and  son  would  «t  by  the  kitchen 

tence  falls  on  all,  as  being  'unsuited  to  fireplace,  with  the  lighted  lamp  upon 

the  Fascist  Spirit.*  the  table,  while  first  one^  men  the 

Possibly  some  of  these  have  been  other,  read  aloud  from  a  book.  What 

put  in  as  cover  for  Machiavelli:  it  is  book?  No  other  than  the  famous  work 

his  inclusion  which  makes  one  stare,  of  Messer  Niccolo  Machiavelli/  And 

For  was  not  the  Fascist  State  founded  now  it  is  banned, 
on  the  principles  of  Machiavelli*s  mas-        It  may  be  objected  that  the  Dace  is 

terpiece.  The  Prince?  not  responsible  for  the  endiusiast*a 

Nlussolini  at  one  time  handsomely  'blurb.*  But  when  he  wrote  the  prd^ 


acknowledged  his  debt  to  the  model  of  ace  for  this  book,  in  19159  he 

all  private  secretaries.  If  of  late  years  'This  book  pleases  me  because  it  pie* 

those  acknowledgments  have  ceased,  sents  me  with  a  sense  of  the  propor- 

it  is  probably  b^ause  the  Duce  has  tions  as  regards  time^  space  and  eveats 

persuaded  himself  that  Messer  Nic-  and  without  extravagance.'  A  whole 

Colo's  maxims  were  his  own.  PereaS  qui  chapter  is  devoted  to  *  Mussolini  nod 
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Machiavclli/  The  relationship  of  dis- 
ciple and  teacher  has  never  been  dis- 
owned till  now. 

In  1924  the  University  of  Bologna 
offered  the  Fascist  leader  its  honorary 
doctorate.  He  preferred,  however,  to 
earn  the  distinction  by  submitting  a 
thesis,  and  selected  for  his  theme 
•Machiavelli  and  the  Prince:  What 
determined  his  choice  was  that  the 
Black  Legion  of  Imola  had  just  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword  engraved 
with  Machiavelli's  motto,  *Con  le 
parole  non  si  mantengono  It  Staii* 
(States  are  not  maintained  by  words). 
Mussolini  accepted  the  omen  and 
lauded  ^be  Prince  as  *the  statesman's 
tuMde-mecuin: 

*I  have  wished,'  he  said  in  his 
thesis, 

to  place  the  fewest  possible  intermedi- 
aries, Italian  or  foreign,  between  Mach- 
iavelli  and  myself,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the 
direct  contact  between  his  doctrine  and 
my  life  as  I  have  lived  it,  between  his 
observations  and  mine  of  men  and 
things,  between  his  method  of  govern- 
ment  and  mine.  What  I  have  the  honor 
to  read  to  you,  therefore,  is  no  frigid 
scholastic  dissertation:  it  is  rather  in 
the  nature  of  a  dramatic  piece,  if,  as  I 
believe,  we  may  regard  as  dramatic  the 
attempt  to  throw  a  spiritual  bridge 
across  the  abyss  of  the  generations  and 
of  the  world's  events. 

Could  there  be  a  more  direct  decla- 
ration of  political  faith,  a  more  em- 
phatic avowal  of  his  source  of  inspira- 
tion, a  more  unequivocal  pointer  to 
those  in  search  of  Mussolini's  springs 
of  action,  methods  of  diplomacy  and 
rules  of  conduct  that  they  would  find 
what  they  sought  in  The  Prince? 

Mussolini  picked  out  the  passages 
from  The  Prince  in  which  Machiavelli 
expressed  his  low  opinion  of  mankind. 


and  said  that  his  own  opinion  was  in- 
clined to  be  even  lower.  But  here  is 
Machiavelli: — 

CXir  experience  has  been  that  those 
Princes  who  have  done  great  things 
have  held  good  faith  of  litde  account 
and  have  known  how  to  circumvent  the 
intellect  of  men  by  craft,  and  in  the  end 
have  overcome  those  who  relied  on  their 
word. 

There  is  no  need  to  quote  further 
either  from  the  master  or  from  the  dis- 
ciple. No  king,  emperor,  dictator  or 
demagogue  has  ever  more  stricdy  ob- 
served the  Machiavellian  rules  of 
statecraft  than  has  the  Duce  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Western  democra- 
cies, with  the  Negus,  with  the  League 
of  Nations,  with  DoUfuss,  von  Schusch- 
nigg  and  perhaps  eventually — ^who 
knows? — ^with  Hider.  What  his  rela- 
tions with  his  brother  dictator — and 
brother  Machiavellian — on  the  other 
side  of  the  Brenner  Pass  have  been  in 
the  last  three  years  we  have  only  seen 
as  yet  in  a  glass  darkly.  Why  then  this 
sudden  volte  face  and  unlooked-for  re- 
pudiation of  the  master?  Is  the  Axis 
not  turning  quite  so  well?  Has  the 
other  fellow  got  the  safer  and  less  slip- 
pery seat? 

The  Florentine  does  not  change. 
For  four  centuries  the  ambitious,  the 
crafty  and  the  ruthless  have  pored 
over  his  printed  page;  they  have  done 
him  homage  while  their  schemes  pros- 
pered and  cursed  him  and  his  maxims 
when  their  dreams  were  shattered. 
Can  it  be  that  the  Duce  is  not  quite 
so  sure  that  the  Machiavellian  cross- 
keys  of  Force  and  Fraud  are  the  mas- 
ter-keys of  political  science?  Or  does 
he  think  that  The  Prince^  while  an  in- 
dispensable  vade-mecum  for  statesmen^ 
is  a  dangerous  text-book  for  the  rank- 
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and-file?  The  Fascist  censors  would 
never  have  banned  Machiavelli  with- 
out first  making  sure  of  the  approval 
of  their  chief. 

Censors  are  notoriously  subject  to 
caprice.  Just  consider  some  of  the 
other  authors  whom  they  seek  to  ban- 
ish from  the  upper  light.  Poor  Boccac- 
cio, for  example!  The  friend  of  Pe- 
trarch, self-dedicated  to  poesy  from 
his  first  visit  to  Virgil's  grave,  the 
father  of  Italian  prose,  who  beguiled 
with  his  love  stories  the  fears  of  fair 
ladies  who  lived  in  dread  lest  the 
plague  should  invade  their  scented 
gardens — why  should  the  censor's  ban 
fall  on  him  after  nearly  six  hundred 
years?  Why  has  the  Decameron  sud- 
denly become  contra  bonos  mores  and 
unpleasing  for  a  Fascist  ear? 

The  ban  on  that  shameless  amorist 
and  nimble  adventurer,  Casanova, 
who  lived  dangerously  in  half  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe,  spied  for  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Venice,  and  ended  his  days  as 
a  librarian  in  a  Bohemian  chateau,  is 
perhaps  more  defensible,  but  if  shame- 
lessness  is  his  passport  to  the  Index, 
why  bum  incense  at  the  altar  of 
D'Annunzio? 

'My  heart  is  a  cemetery,'  said 
George  Sand,  who  is  also  to  bear  Casa- 
nova company  in  exile.  *Say  rather  a 
necropolis,'  retorted  one  of  the  legion 
of  her  discarded  lovers — but  neither 
de  Musset  nor  Chopin.  How  describe 
Balzac's  heart — or  should  one  say 
brain — which  had  room  for  the  whole 
Human  Comedy?  He,  too,  must  circu- 
late no  more  in  Rome,  by  order  of 
grave  censors  who  have  robbed  the 
small  Fascist  balilla  of  Nick  Carter 
and  Buffalo  Bill,  and  will  no  longer 
allow  Poe's  tales  of  horror  to  curdle 
.the  blood  of  their  seniors. 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wells  will 
hardly  be  surprised  at  his  excommuni- 
cation. He  believes  that  all  dictators 
will  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  brittle 
end,  and  in  his  last  book  he  com- 
pounds for  all  previous  minor  offenses 
by  finding  something  actually  likeable 
about  the  Duce,  'for,  as  the  school- 
boys say,  he  is  "  a  bit  of  an  ass," ' 

The  Italian  censors  give  no  reasons. 
In  that  respect  they  are  wiser  than 
their  German  colleagues,  who  in  19J4 
banned  Sherlock  Holmes  as  'foreign 
dirt  and  trash,  corrupting  the  German 
youth  to  ideas  of  violence  and  spoiling 
the  beauty  of  our  mother-tongue.' 

I  suppose  the  hierarchs  of  almost 
any  established  institution  would,  but 
for  fear  of  ridicule,  itch  to  ban  Voltaire 
as  a  subversive  fellow,  breathing  the 
very  spirit  of  free-thought  which  to- 
talitarians  loathe.  Yet  what  actual 
circulation  does  Voltaire  enjoy  any- 
where in  these  days?  Very  little,  I 
should  fancy.  That  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  dead.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  in- 
fluenced, consciously  or  unconscioualy, 
every  writer  since  his  day. 

Voltaire  can  afford  to  smile  his  pol- 
ished, ironical  smile  at  all  censors. 
Rabelais,  in  his  ruder  and  coarser  way, 
will  greet  the  ban  with  un  Hre  im- 
mense. It  would  never  surprise  me  if 
the  Fascists  derived  their  castor-oil 
treatment  of  political  opponents  from 
some  obscure  page  of  Pantagruel  and 
did  not  wish  the  plagiarism  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

These  are  humorless  specimens  of 
the  censor's  art.  But  the  ban  on 
Machiavelli  is  a  far  more  serious  and 
intriguing  matter.  Is  the  Duce  a  Dan* 
iel  come  to  judgment  or  a  sinner  come 
to  repentance?  Or  is  he  a  reed  shaken 
by  the  rising  wind? 


Italy^s  feet  of  clay;  Mongolia,  the 
Far  Eastern  foster-child  of  the  Sovi- 
ets; Japanese  rights  in  Asia;  a  canal 
reaching  from  Bordeaux  to  Narbonne. 


Ground 
the  Globe 


I.  Achilles*  Heel  of  the  Axis 

By  N.  F. 

Translated  from  the  WeUwocht^  Zurich  Independent  Weekly 

JTINANCIALLY,  Italy  is  in  no  posi-  329,336,  or  more  than  42  per  cent, 
don  to  prosecute  a  war,  either  on  her  Such  examples  reflect  the  present  re- 
own  account  or  on  behalf  of  Germany,  cession,  the  most  important  causes  of 
Apart  from  tactical  considerations  which  are  the  compulsory  program  of 
which  appear  urgently  to  recommend  economic  'self  sufficiency'  and  the  re- 
continued  neutrality  for  the  Peninsula  suits  of  the  Axis  Hnk  with  Germany, 
(thus  thwarting  an  Anglo-French  thrust  The  economic  and  financial  disad- 
at  the  Reich  by  way  of  Italy),  the  na-  vantages  of  the  latter  as  far  as  Italy  is 
tion*8  increasingly  adverse  economic  concerned  are  becoming  more  and 
position  could  not  for  long  endure  the  more  apparent, 
strain  of  war.  Thus,  her  participation  Close  political  collaboration  with 
now  with  Germany  in  repulsing  the  Germany  and  the  racial  policies  which 
British  and  French  seems  most  un-  Italy  has  practised  for  the  past  year 
likely.  have  greatly  impaired  foreign  tourist 
Consider  a  few  figures.  The  eco-  trade  in  Italy.  The  index  figure  given 
nomic  and  financial  situation  of  Italy  in  May  by  the  Unione  CommercianU 
has  deteriorated  considerably  during  in  Milan  was  33*25  per  cent — average 
the  past  months.  Since  the  beginning  of  is  100  per  cent.  Those  who  know  the 
this  year,  the  number  of  bankruptcies  r61e  the  tourist  trade  plays  in  Italian 
has  risen  from  2,255  to  2,946,  in  other  economy  will  also  realize  what  this 
words  by  30.6  per  cent  compared  to  decline  in  income  means — an  income 
last  year,  llie  number  of  unmet  prom-  from  which  the  entire  population  more 
issory  notes  has  risen  from  231,196  to  or  less  profited.  Pre-war  developments 
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last  summer  in  the  South  Tyrol,  which 
tourists  frequented,  and  the  offensive 
treatment  of  foreigners  living  there 
have  not  helped  to  revive  this  business. 
Although  the  Italian  armament  in- 
dustries are  comparatively  well  off, 
and  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  has  risen  steadily,  the  oppo- 
site is  true  in  the  silk,  cotton  and  spin- 
ning industries,  and  in  more  or  less  all 
by-product  lines  not  supplying  war 
materials.  Unemployment  figures  are 
no  longer  published  in  Italy,  but  the 
number  of  workers  employed  in  public 
works  (somewhat  similar  to  the  WPA 
here)  has  increased. 


II 


The  Italian  Government  is  greatly 
concerned  about  the  complete  col- 
lapse, since  the  Ethiopian  War  and 
the  Spanish  and  Albanian  adventures, 
of  efforts  to  balance  the  budget.  The 
Ethiopian  War  alone  cost  40  billion  lire, 
which  appeared  as  *  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures' in  the  1 935-1 938  budgets, 
and  which  the  State  so  far  has  been 
unable  to  meet.  According  to  state- 
ments of  Finance  Minister  Thaon  di 
Revel,  the  deficit  of  the  past  four 
years  amounts  to  more  than  50  billion 
lire  [approximately  2.57  billion  dol- 
lars]. State  expenditures  which  be- 
fore the  Ethiopian  War  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  Italian  colonial  *  empire' 
amounted  to  approximately  20  billion 
lire  annually,  now  amount  to  more 
than  30  billion  lire.  It  is  a  mystery 
how  the  Government  intends  to  bal- 
ance its  budget,  even  though  Riccardo 
Gualino,  who  is  still  remembered  for 
his  daring  financial  experiments,  and 
who  was  involved  in  the  CXistric  scan- 
dal and  exiled  to  the  Lipari  Islands, 
has  again  become  one  of  the  most  in- 


fluential financial  advisers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  Government  can  get  out  of  its 
present  difficulties  without  putting 
more  money  into  circulation,  and  thus 
creating  inflation.  The  present  circu- 
lation of  22,800,000,000  lire  is  already 
of  a  definitely  inflationary  character. 

A  particularly  critical  situation, 
mere  mention  of  which  is  taboo  in 
Italy  today,  has  been  created  by  the 
clearing  arrangement  with  Germany, 
which  lately  has  functioned  very 
badly.  Italian  purveyors  who  have  de- 
livered goods  to  Germany  must  wait 
for  their  money  for  indeterminably 
long  periods.  These  clearing  arrange- 
ments have  resulted  in  a  balance  of 
trade  unfavorable  to  Italy  to  the 
amount  of  400  million  lire.  In  its 
monthly  reports,  the  Italian  foreign 
exchange  office  earmarks  this  amount 
as  being  in  sospeso  per  mancanza  di 
disponibilitay  which  means  that  pay- 
ment to  the  Italian  purveyors  has  been 
temporarily  suspended  because  of 
lack  of  means.  That  is  how  the  Ans 
functions  in  reality,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  Italians 
have  lost  their  enthusiasm  over  the 
partnership  with  Germany. 

At  present  nobody  in  Italy  wants  to 
do  business  with  Germany.  Italian 
exports  to  Germany  have  greatly  de- 
clined in  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year,  while  during  the  same  period  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Switzerland  have  increased  condder- 
ably.  And  even  though  Greater  Ger- 
many is  still  Italy's  biggest  customer, 
the  Italians  find  it  much  more  satis- 
factory to  do  business  with  other 
countries  who  pay  promptly.  Convd- 
ered  as  customers,  the  democratic 
countries  are  at  a  decided  advantage — 
the  more  so  since  Italy's  food  suj^y, 
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and  particularly  the  supply  of  grain 
and  meat,  has  been  scarce  during  the 
past  year;  Italy  has  been  forced  to 
unport  considerable  quantities  from 
abroad.  The  shortage  of  grain  has 
forced  her  to  import  178,185  tons  of 
grain,  totalling  1 40  million  lire,  during 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  only  52,498  tons,  totalling 
47  million  lire,  for  the  same  period  in 
1938.  Thus  these  imports  have  more 
than  tripled. 

The  Italian  Government  is  now 
calling  for  the  limitation  of  bread  con- 
sumption. Even  as  long  ago  as  July  27, 
the  Popolo  d'ltaliay  an  Italian  Govern- 
ment organ,  wrote  that  *The  Govern- 
ment demands  an  increased  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  population  must 
guard  against  the  slightest  waste  of 
bread  and  wheat,  which  might  lead  to 
the  most  severe  consequences  for  the 
country's  economy,  especially  in  the 
present  situation.'  The  meat  situation 
18  not  much  different;  in  1935  there 
was  one  butcher  to  every  957  inhabit- 
ants. Today  there  is  only  one  butcher 
to  every  1,248  inhabitants.  The  mea- 
ger annual  consumption  of  thirty-four 
kilograms  of  meat  per  head  of  the 
population  in  Milan,  the  richest  and 
most  highly  developed  Italian  city. 


shows  how  the  meat  supply  has  de- 
clined. 

To  avoid  drawing  the  wrong  con- 
clusions, one  should  consider  the  fact 
that  meat  consumption  in  Italy  has 
always  been  relatively  small  because 
of  the  climate  and  various  other  rea- 
sons. Yet  at  present  it  has  declined  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  does  not  suffice 
for  the  most  modest  requirements. 
One  may  say  without  exaggeration, 
that  Italy  is  in  a  critical  situation  in 
regard  to  her  food  supply,  and  that  the 
policy  of  autarchy  and  close  collabo- 
ration with  Germany  has  obviously 
failed  in  one  of  its  most  important 
fields. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  one  cannot 
start  a  war  with  an  undernourished 
population  and  without  a  large  store 
of  food.  The  fundamental  mistakes  of 
this  economy  of  self-sufficiency  and 
the  disadvantages  of  Italy's  depend- 
ence on  Germany,  within  the  Axis  pol- 
icy, have  become  more  apparent  from 
one  month  to  the  other.  In  1936,  the 
effort  to  establish  economic  blockade 
of  Italy  by  means  of  sanctions  failed 
because  of  insufficient  coordination. 
But  today  Italy  is  more  vulnerable. 
Her  financial  and  economic  reverses 
make  her  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Axis. 


II.  Soviets'  Satellite 

From  the  ManehtsUr  Guardian^  Manchester  Liberal  Daily 


LH£  reports  of  serious  fighting 
along  the  remote  frontier  of  Man- 
chukuo  and  Mongolia  have  focused 
attention  on  the  inaccessible  land  of 
the  Mongolian  Republic.  For  the  past 
fifteen  years  the  world  has  been  al- 
lowed to  learn  little  of  a  country  that 


has  changed  from  feudalism  to  a 
strange  mixture  of  capitalism  and 
State  Socialism. 

Much  of  the  mystery  surrounding 
developments  in  Outer  Mongolia  has 
been  deliberately  fostered  by  the 
Russians,  for  it  has  suited  Soviet  polit- 
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ical  and  military  quarters  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  their  task  of  'assisting'  the 
backward  Mongols  without  having  to 
be  concerned  with  the  prying  eyes  of 
other  foreign  nationals.  Therefore 
Outer  Mongolia  has  been  virtually 
closed  to  foreign  visitors,  at  least  to 
those  from  non-Chinese  lands,  for 
many  years  now.  Soviet  Russians 
were,  of  course,  sent  in  numbers;  in- 
deed, to  be  sent  to  Mongolia  became 
the  kind  of  goal  for  adventim>us 
Soviet  spirits  that  the  colonies  were 
for  English  youths.  For  most  of  them  a 
trip  to  Mongolia  would  be  as  near  to 
going  abroad  as  any  of  them  could  ever 
hope  for. 

A  comer  of  the  veil  over  Mongolia 
has,  however,  been  lifted  by  the  Soviet 
press  of  late  on  the  eighteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  'Mongolian  revolution' 
and  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
proclaiming  of  the  'Mongolian  Peo- 

Ele's  Republic'  A  series  of  articles 
as  appeared  praising  the  efforts  of 
the  Mongolian  people,  which  have 
'changed  the  whole  economic  and  cul- 
tural appearance'  of  the  country,  but 
not  failing  to  give  proper  credit  to  the 
'technical  and  other  assistance'  given 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  A  picture 
is  then  presented  of  the  innova- 
tions which  are  changing  the  lives 
of  the  descendants  of  the  armies  of 
Genghis  Khan — Parliamentary  insti- 
tutions, banks  and  cooperatives,  elec- 
tric communications,  air  lines  and 
motor  transport,  industries,  agricul- 
tural mechanization,  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals. 

There  is  a  political  party — only  one, 
apparently,  as  Pravda  approvingly 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Mongols  have 
made  such  progress  under  Soviet 
tutelage  that  they  have  successfully 
carried  out  a  'purge.'  It  was  a  'purge' 


of  both  'Rightists'  and  'Leftists*  at 
that. 

The  Soviet  press  is  at  pains  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  regime  in  Outer  Mon- 
golia is  not  to  be  thought  Communist; 
it  is  described  as  a  'bourgeois  demo- 
cratic republic'  But  it  hastens  to  add 
that  it  is  a  new  type  of  such  a  r^ime, 
being  'anti-feudal  and  anti-imperial- 
istic,' and  that  the  ground  is  being 
consciously  prepared  for  a  graduid 
transition  to  a  non-capitalistic  econ- 
omy. This  confirms  the  reports  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  earlier  Soviet 
missionaries'  efforts  to  force  Com- 
munistic measures  on  the  unreceptive 
and  unwilling  Mongols.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Soviet  group  tried  to 
collectivize  agriculture  in  Mongolia, 
which  is  mostly  a  matter  of  semi- 
nomadic  cattle  and  sheep  rising,  but 
encountered  such  opposition  that  the 
movement  was  wisely  abandoned.  The 
Soviet  press  reports  that  the  nomadic 
form  of  livestock  breeding  continues 
to  predominate,  but  points  out  that 
twenty  mechanized  hay-cutting  sta> 
tions  have  been  oi^anized  widi  the 
aim  of  creating  State  fodder  reserves. 
The  number  of  head  of  livestock  had 
increased  in  1938  to  25,ooo/xx>,  as 
compared  with  11,000,000  in  191 8. 


II 


What  industry  exists  in  the  Mon- 
golian People's  Republic  has  been 
created  by  the  Russians,  for  there  was 
no  industry  in  pre-revolutionary  days. 
The  capital,  Ulan-Bator,  boasts  a  mm- 
chinery  manufacturing  and  v^cpur 
works,  two  wool-washing  estabusli- 
ments,  a  number  of  brick-making  and 
wood-working  places,  and  there  are  in 
the  country  a  number  of  electric  power 
stations  and  coal  mines.  The  Soviet 
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press  does  not  mention  gold  mining, 
but  reports  have  reached  Moscow  that 
considerable  amounts  of  gold  are  being 
realized  from  Outer  Mongolia. 

On  the  side  of  political  organization, 
legislative  power  is  nominally  vested 
in  a  Parliament,  called  the  'Great 
People's  Khural,'  whose  members  are 
chosen  in  a  supposedly  free  election. 
Actually,  according  to  information 
current  in  Moscow,  the  Mongolian 
Government  is  a  facade  for  the  ruling 
party,  called  the  'People's  Revolu- 
tionary party/  It  is  said  to  number 
about  9,000  members,  and  comprises 
those  native  elements  willing  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Soviet  'advisers/ 

This  party  developed  the  same  kind 
of  schisms  as  the  Communist  party, 
hence  the  'purge/  The  'Rightists' 
were  accused  of  pushing  the  country 
backward  toward  a  purely  capitalistic 
economy,  while  the  'Leftists,'  profess- 
ing to  be  impatient  for  the  blessings  of 
undiluted  collectivism,  were  accused 
of  trying  to  'leap  over  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomic development,'  which  was  inter- 
preted as  'wrecking/  Both  factions 
were  conveniently  exposed  as  'agents 
of  a  foreign  intelligence  service'  and 
were  dispatched  as  Japanese  hire- 
lings. 

In  its  economic  and  social  institu- 
tions, the  Mongolian  People's  Repub- 
lic appears  to  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
the  direction  of  collectivism  for  a 
'bourgeois'  State.  The  land  is,  in 
theory,  nationalized,  although  un- 
official reports  would  indicate  that  the 
nomadic  Mongolian  catde-breeders 
and  sheep-herders  have  been  litde 
affected  by  such  decrees  which  served 
to  legalize  the  expropriation  of  the 
lands  of  the  lamaseries.  The  banks  are 
operated  by  the  Government.  Foreign 
trade  is  asserted  to  be  a  monopoly  of 


the  State,  with  a  major  part  of  the  in- 
ternal trade  turnover  divided  between 
State  and  cooperative  organizations. 

The  Mongolian  State  exercises  con- 
trol over  the  schools,  all  publishing 
activity,  and  the  cinema,  and  a  system 
of  public  health  is  being  developed. 
'Doctors  are  replacing  the  Lama- 
sorcerers,'  the  Soviet  press  proclaims. 

What  the  Soviet  press  terms  the 
'People's  Revolutionary  party's  in- 
cessant struggle  against  remnants  of 
feudalism '  covers  a  bitter  conflict  be- 
tween the  new  regime  and  the  old 
monasteries  of  Lamaism.  The  evidence 
seems  to  be  that,  as  is  the  case  in 
Russia,  the  traditional  religious  be- 
liefs persist  stubbornly  with  the  older 
generation,  while  their  hold  on  the 
younger  generation  is  gready  weak- 
ened. 

The  Soviet  press  has  been  lyrical 
over  the  development  and  potentiali- 
ties of  the  Mongolian  Army,  for  it  rep- 
resents the  Soviet  Union's  prime  inter- 
est in  maintaining  this  buffer  State 
bordering  in  part  on  Japan's  puppet 
State  of  Manchukuo  and  in  part  on 
Japan's  'protectorate'  in  Inner  Mon- 
golia. The  men  are  said  to  form  an  ex- 
cellent army,  for  they  are  fearless  in 
the  face  of  danger  and  nearly  every 
one  is  a  marksman  with  a  rifle  from 
boyhood.  The  Russians  assert  that 
these  rank-and-file  soldiers  have  de- 
veloped into  skilled  artillerymen,  tank 
drivers,  and  pilots.  The  compulsory 
term  of  Army  service  is  three  years. 
About  30  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  the  'People's  Revolutionary  party' 
and  about  half  the  members  of  the 
Revolutionary  League  of  Youth 
(closely  modeled  on  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Youth  League)  are  enrolled  in 
the  Army.  The  leading  arm  of  the 
service  is  the  cavalry,  but  mechanized 
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units  are  operating  under  Mongolian  gible  frontiers  is  the  Mongolian  Re- 
commanders,  public's    not    disinterested    way    of 

The  military  organization  is  pat-  compensating  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 

terned  strictly  on  the  lines  of  the  Red  trouble  taken  in  training  and  equip- 

Army  and  its  technical  equipment  is  of  ping  this  army.  An  Outer  Mongolia 

Soviet  manufacture.  The  uniforms  of  overrun    by    the    Kwantung    Army 

the  Mongolian  Army  as  seen  in  Mos-  would   establish  Japanese   bases   at 

cow  are  almost  indistinguishable  from  points  only  150  miles  from  the  vital 

the  Soviet  uniforms.  Trans-Siberian   Railway.  The   route 

The    maintenance    of    its    quasi-  from     these    potentially    vulnerable 

independence  against  the  Japanese  in  points  on  the  railway  to  Lake  Boimor, 

just  such  fighting  as  is  now  going  on  the  scene  of  the  recent  fighting,  is 

along  Outer  Mongolia's  rather  intan-  about  a  thousand  miles. 

III.  'Mikado  Doctrine* 
By  HiKOMATsu  Kamikawa 

From  Contimpor4uj  Japan,  Tokyo  Political  and  Economic  Monthly 

JLaST  ASIA  and  the  American  con-  they  justify  the  American  doctrine, 
tinents  show  considerable  similari-  by  stressing  unduly  the  negligible 
ties  in  many  respects.  It  is  strange,  differences  they  discover  between  the 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  so  few  two.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
among  the  intelligentsia  of  Western  ever,  that  these  doctrines  are  essen- 
countries,  especially  in  the  United  tially  similar,  the  only  difference  bdng 
States,  who  appreciate  this  fact.  If  that  the  Japanese 'Monroe  Doctrine* 
thinking  people  on  the  other  side  of  has  East  Asia  for  its  field  of  operation 
the  Pacific  would  understand  that  and  the  original  Monroe  Doctrinet 
East  Asia  and  the  American  conti-  the  American  continents.  The  essen- 
nents  have  similar  interests  and  a  tial  characteristics  of  the  two,  as  far 
common  purpose  in  world  politics,  as  international  policies  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  American  are  the  same,  though  the  processes  of 
opinion  regarding  events  in  East  Asia  their  development  have  differed, 
would  undergo  a  radical  change.  Like  its  prototype  in  America,  the 
Relations  between  Japan  and  the  Japanese  'Monroe  Doctrine'  is  Ja- 
continent  of  East  Asia  closely  resem-  pan's  policy  toward  East  Asia  with 
ble  those  between  the  United  States  reference  to  the  latter's  relations  with 
and  the  American  continents.  In  fact  the  Western  Powers.  It  has  no  concern 
the  continental  policy  of  Japan  since  with  the  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  Manchurian  Incident  has  been  othercountriesof  East  Asia.  The  pres- 
frequently  called  the  Japanese  *Mon-  ent  condition  of  East  Asia  greatly  re- 
roe  Doctrine'  or  the  East  Asiatic  sembles  that  which  existed  in  the 
'Monroe  Doctrine.'  But  not  a  few  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  earlv 
Western  writers  find  fault  with  the  part  of  the  19th  century  in  that,  with 
Japanese   'Monroe  Doctrine,'  while  the  only  exception  of  Japan,  idl  the 
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r^ons  of  East  Asia  are  virtually 
colonies  or  semi-colonies  of  European 
and  American  powers.  Naturally  the 
Japanese  *  Monroe  Doctrine/  now  in 
its  first  stage  of  development,  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  original  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  of  the  United  States. 

Japan's  *  Monroe  Doctrine'  must  of 
necessity  contain  the  principles  of 
non-colonization,  non-territorial  ac- 
quisition and  non-intervention.  It  can- 
not but  be  operated,  therefore,  as  a 
principle  of  defense  and  preservation 
of  East  Asia,  since  the  acquisition  of 
territory  in  this  region  by  any  one  of 
the  European  or  American  Powers  is  a 
violation  of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
this  part  of  the  globe  and  is  a  menace 
to  its  security;  and  Japan,  as  the 
defender  of  East  Asia,  must  deter- 
minedly oppose  such  an  encroachment. 
And  if  the  Western  Powers  intervene 
and  extend  their  political  influence 
over  this  region,  such  action  must  be 
construed  as  disturbing  the  peace  and 
order  of  East  Asia  which  Japan,  as  the 
guardian  of  peace  in  this  region,  must 
vigorously  oppose.  These  principles 
of  non-colonization,  non-intervention 
and  non-territorial  acquisition  are  the 
minimum  claim  of  Japan  under  her 
*  Monroe  Doctrine.' 

As  to  the  principle  of  isolation  con- 
tained in  the  American  doctrine,  Ja- 
pan also  observes  a  similar  principle  in 
her  'Monroe  Doctrine'  as  strictly  as 
circumstances  permit.  She  has  not 
only  withdrawn  herself  from  the 
League  of  Nations  but  participated  in 
no  political  affairs  of  Europe.  More- 
over, she  has  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  political  affairs  in  the  American 
continents.  Unlike  the  United  States, 
which  has  abandoned  the  principle  of 
isolation  in  the  Pacific  area  and  East 
Asia  where  she  has  intervened  un- 


restrainedly, Japan  has  been  acting 
strictly  within  the  confines  of  East 
Asia  making  no  positive  attempt  to 
interfere  with  European  or  American 
political  affairs. 

II 

The  American  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
fundamentally  an  economic  principle 
despite  its  apparent  political  feature 
and  has  served  effectively  to  facilitate 
the  United  States'  policy  of  territorial 
expansion  to  meet  the  demand  of  her 
internal  economy  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  principle  of  Japan's  'Monroe 
Doctrine'  is  primarily  a  political  one, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  contains  an 
economic  principle  as  a  secondary  at- 
tribute. However,  it  has  never  been 
invoked  for  the  purpose  of  territorial 
expansion  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amer- 
ican doctrine.  Manchukuo,  though  es- 
tablished with  the  help  of  Japan,  is 
clearly  an  independent  country  and  is 
not  in  any  respect  the  territory  of  Ja- 
pan. In  brief,  Japan  has  no  territorial 
ambitions  at  all.  This  attitude  has 
been  clarified  beyond  any  doubt  by 
various  public  statements  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government  since  the  outset  of 
the  current  Sino-Japanese  hostilities. 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  Japa- 
nese'Monroe  Doctrine 'envisageswhat 
may  be  termed  East  Asia  continental- 
ism,  which  is  none  other  than  a  move- 
ment, based  upon  the  geographical, 
racial,  cultural  and  economic  solidar- 
ity of  the  countries  of  East  Asia,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  about  the  clos- 
est possible  intercourse  among  them. 
This  is  not  at  all  an  activity  of  an  im- 
perialistic character;  it  is  a  joint  move- 
ment of  the  East  Asiatic  peoples.  The 
countries  of  East  Asia  are  already  a 
single  community  viewed  from  a  geo- 
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graphical  and  historical  standpoint, 
and  they  are  now  in  the  process  of 
forming  an  economic  community. 
Japan  is  at  present  undergoing  rapid 
industrial  development  while  the  other 
countries  of  that  region  are  still  in  the 
stage  of  agrarian  economy.  But,  be- 
cause of  this  they  complement  one  an- 
other, maintaining  a  relationship  of 
mutual  aid.  Thus  Japan's  require- 
ments arising  from  her  capitalistic 
system  and  the  needs  of  her  neigh- 
bors arising  from  their  agrarian  econ- 
omy are  mutually  harmonious  and 
reciprocal.  It  is  utterly  erroneous, 
therefore,  to  regard  Japan's  *  Monroe 
Doctrine '  as  a  doctrine  of  imperialism. 
There  are  some  American  writers 
who  criticize  Japan,  asserting  that 
while  the  United  States  does  not  close 
the  door  of  the  American  continents 
under  the  pretext  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, Japan  closes  the  door  of  East 
Asia  under  her  'Monroe  Doctrine.* 
Needless  to  say,  such  assertions  are 
wholly  groundless.  That  the  United 
States  has  in  fact  kept  the  door  of 
Latin  America  closed  under  her  Carib- 
bean policy  cannot  be  refuted.  Even 
if  it  is  conceded  for  argument's  sake 
that  she  has  maintained  the  open  door 
in  her  part  of  the  world,  the  open  door 


has  always  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  maintained  to  the  same  extent,  if 
not  more,  in  East  Asia,  Monroe  Doc- 
trine or  no  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  the  Japanese 
'Monroe  Doctrine'  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  original  Monroe  Doctrine 
of  the  United  States,  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Japanese  policy  in 
East  Asia  is  entirely  justified— just  as 
the  American  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
justified  in  its  early  stage.  Thinking 
people  in  the  United  States  who 
vindicate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of 
their  country  as  a  matter  of  course 
should,  from  the  standpoint  of  equity, 
recognize  the  justice  of  Japan's  'Mon- 
roe Doctrine'  regarding  J^t  Asia. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  an  cflFec- 
tive  manifestation  of  regionalism  as 
against  universalism.  The  United 
States  which  conceived  this  idea  is 
really  the  originator  of  regionalism, 
which  Japan  is  striving  at  present  to 
establish  in  East  Asia  by  fc^owing 
the  example  of  that  country.  In  dmim- 
ing  the  'Monroe  Doctrine'  for  East 
Asia,  Japan  naturally  expects  s]rmpa- 
thy  and  encouragement  from  the 
United  States,  a  senior  in  regionalism, 
who  for  her  best  interests  should  lead 
and  inspire  her  junior,  Japan. 


IV.  Two-Seas  Canal 

By  Hector  Ghilini 
Translated  from  Vu^  Paris  Topical  Weekly 


OIXTY  years  of  bitter  struggle  have 
marked  the  first  phase  of  the  so-called 
Two-Seas  Maritime  Canal  project, 
that  simple  yet  monumental  plan  for  a 
short  cut  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mediterranean  through  the  South  of 
France.  Since  1880,  when  the  Cham- 


ber  of  Deputies  named  the  first  com- 
mission  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  the  project.  Canal  proponents  and 
opponents  have  continued  the  fight* 
stopping  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
World  War.  To  one  part  of  the  French 
population,  the  proposed  canal  be- 
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came  a  symbol  of  progress,  retarded 
by  routine  and  reaction. 

One  name  dominated  the  first  part  of 
this  sterile  conflict,  that  of  the  French 
engineer,  M.  Verstraet,  who  fought 
to  achieve  realization  of  the  project 
for  twenty-five  years,  spent  his  fortune 
on  the  cause,  knew  tribulations  with- 
out end  in  Parliament  and  its  various 
conmiissions,  was  harassed  by  succes- 
sive administrations  and  at  last, 
ruined  and  embittered,  took  his  life  in 
1910.  But  the  fanatic  faith  of  this 
martyr  to  science  kept  his  cause  alive. 
It  was  again  taken  up  after  the  War 
by  anod^er  French  engineer,  Jean 
Lipsky,  who  for  more  than  ten  years 
persevered,  and  with  better  success 
than  his  predecessor. 

It  seems  that  the  presence  of  illus- 
trious godparents  at  baptism  does  not 
necessarily  insure  the  prosperity  to 
the  child.  In  1928,  the  Maritime 
Union  of  the  Southwest  was  estab- 
lished. Its  sponsors  comprised  an  im- 
posing list  of  men  prominent  in  poli- 
tics, among  them  Gaston  Doumergue, 
Louis  Barthou,  A.  de  Monzie,  £d- 
uard  Herriot,  Yvon  Delbos,  Maurice 
Sarraut  and  others.  The  object  of  this 
Maritime  Union  was  the  reclamation 
of  southwestern  France  by  means  of 
building  the  Two-Seas  Canal. 

Two  years  later,  a  conference  over 
the  Two-Seas  Canal  was  held  in  Tou- 
k>use,  attended  by  other  leaders  in 
French  industry  and  politics.  These 
men,  well-qualified  to  judge  the  mer- 
its of  the  scheme,  considered  all  the 
aspects  of  the  project  and  came  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  its  con- 
struction was  essential  to  the  reclama- 
tion of  southwestern  France.  Such 
reclamation  promised  brinc^ing  back 
the  fifth  of  its  population  that  in  the 
past  fifty  years  had  abandoned  ten 


departments  of  that  region.  The  Canal 
was  expected  to  achieve  industrial, 
commercial  and  agricultural  recovery, 
to  bring  back  sorely  needed  tourist- 
trade  and,  finally,  to  provide  France 
with  a  communication  vital  to  her  na- 
tional defense.  It  now  seems  a  pity 
that  the  Canal  was  not  begun  at  that 
time,  with  all  that  support  behind  it, 
to  be  finished  in  time  to  benefit  France 
at  the  time  of  the  present  crisis. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  a 
commission  of  the  Superior  Council 
for  Public  Works  was  established  to 
pass  on  the  project,  and  it  was  sub- 
jected to  careful  preliminary  study  by 
competent  engineers.  The  verdict  of 
the  commission  will  doubtless  be  post- 
poned because  of  the  present  war. 
But  so  important  is  this  scheme  that  it 
can  only  be  postponed;  it  cannot  be 
discarded. 

II 

The  project  that  has  been  reposing 
in  the  bureaus  of  the  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works  submits  plans  for  building  a 
canal  about  three  hundred  miles  long, 
beginning  between  Pointe  de  Grave 
and  Verdon  near  Bordeaux,  and  emp- 
tying near  Valras  beach  to  the  east  of 
Narbonne.  The  canal  skirts  the  left 
bank  of  the  Gironde  River,  circles 
Bordeaux  from  the  south,  follows  the 
left  bank  of  the  Garonne  River,  which 
it  crosses  once  before  reaching  Tou- 
louse by  means  of  an  enormous  'canal- 
bridge.'  Then  it  descends  into  the 
valley  of  Gers,  clears  the  gate  of 
Naurouze  by  a  31  mile  reach,  runs 
parallel  to  Aude  and  passes  north  of 
Carcassone  finally  to  empty  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  average  surface  width  of  the 
proposed  Canal  is  489  feet;  the 
depth  is  39.6  feet;  width  of  the  bot- 
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torn,  as  in  the  Panama  Canal,  is  to  be 
294  feet  throughout.  The  banks  are 
built  of  concrete  with  a  33-foot 
moulding  to  avoid  undermining.  A 
lock  made  entirely  of  metal  will  open 
the  Canal  in  the  West.  There  will  be 
fourteen  additional  locks,  with  two 
levels  each,  and  every  level  having 
three  lock-chambers:  one  1,014  ^7  ^^9 
feet  and  the  others  603  by  78 
feet.  Each  lock-chamber  is  divided 
by  intermediate  gates  which  permit 
lowering  the  level  of  water  for  smaller 
craft.  Each  lock  is  69  feet  high,  36 
feet  to  a  level. 

The  water  of  the  Canal  will  be  sup- 
plied principally  by  the  Ari^e  and 


Garonne  Rivers;  the  reserve  supply  of 
water,  during  the  low-water  period  or 
dry  years,  mil  be  furnished  by  six 
electro-pump  stations  set  up  in  each 
of  the  six  reaches  of  the  eastern  slope. 
Electric  lighting — for  the  Canal  will 
be  open  day  and  night  to  navigation 
— the  functioning  of  the  locks  and  the 
pumping  stations  will  necessitate  the 
use  of  200  million  kilowatt  hours  a  year. 
All  ships  will  be  able  to  cross  the 
Canal  under  their  own  power  at  an 
average  speed  of  from  10  to  1 1  knots — 
which  means  about  12  miles  an  hour. 
Since  the  passage  through  each  lock 
will  require  forty  minutes,  and  ance 
there  are  fourteen  locks,  a  litde  more 
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The  above  map  demonstrates  clearly  the  saving  in  distance  made  possible  by  the  use  of  tiie  Tiio. 
Seas  CanaL 
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thirty  hoan  must  be  allowed  for 


A  cUily  traffic  of  at  least  fifty  ships 
is  anticipated,  representing  about  75 
mtUioci  tons  of  taxable  freight  per 
year.  Thus,  at  twenty-five  francs  per 
nm,  the  yearly  return  will  amount  to 
tJtfSfioofioo  francs  [165,625,0001,  a 
•oficiently  larse  amount  to  insure 
(1)  the  costs  of  operating  the  canal, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  300  mil- 
Eon  francs  [|io,5oo/xx)]  per  year,  (2) 
the  reimbursement  of  invested  capital 
(l5/x»/xx>/xx)  francs  [1875,000,000]), 
ta  forty  years  at  4  per  cent  interest, 
and  perhaps  (3)  the  distribution  of 
mrplus  dividends  among  the  bond- 
holders or  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial-reserve fund. 

The  usual  route  by  boat  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Marseilles  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  extends  1,542  miles.  By 
owig  the  canal,  ships  would  reduce 
the  ^stance  by  three-quarters — or  be- 
tween three  and  four  days.  In  addi- 
tion, this  route  avoids  storms  that  are 
freauent  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  as  well 
as  the  Gibraltar  Straits.  These  savings 
ia  ^Mce  and  time  are  invaluable  for 
the  shipper.  Every  ton  of  merchandise 
transported  through  the  Canal  repre- 
sents a  saving  of  at  least  fifty  francs — 
a  sixeable  saving  even  with  the 
15  francs*  tariflF  deducted  from  it. 


Although  the  opponents  of  the  proj- 
ect do  not  contest  the  engineering 
practicability  of  the  project,  the  argu- 
ment they  use  is  the  financial  one. 
Such  astronomic  sums  as  34  and  50 
billion  francs  were  bandied  about  as 
the  cost  figiu^.  However,  the  Study 
Commission  which  has  spent  ten  years 
collecting  the  data  has  submitted  the 
estimate  of  25  billion  francs  as  the 
total  amount  needed.  This  amount  has 
been  obtained  by  painstaking  investi- 
gation of  the  costs  of  similar  works  in 
France  and  abroad. 

The  maximum  time  of  construction 
is  estimated  at  six  years. 

The  Two-Seas  Canal  will  be,  when 
built,  a  true  masterpiece  of  twenti- 
eth-century engineenng.  It  will  not 
only  be  a  monument  to  French  initia- 
tive, vitality  and  talent,  but  will  also 
contribute  appreciably  to  the  coun- 
try's security.  It  is  vital  to  the  safety 
of  the  coundy  for  the  Government  to 
be  able  to  double  its  fleet  either  in  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Mediterranean  in 
twenty-four  hours,  while  remaining 
safe  from  surprise  attack.  Through 
the  proposed  canal,  the  French  fleet 
could  be  concentrated  within  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours  at  any  given 
place.  Both  Great  Britain  and  France 
are  particulariy  conscious  of  its  lack 
at  this  time. 
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LHE  Soviet-Nazi  non-aggression 
pact,  only  a  few  weeks  old,  has  already 
effected  one  historic  change  in  the 
American  liberal-radical  world,  to  wit, 
the  virtual  death  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  influence  of  the  party,  first 
as  an  educator  and  then  as  a  trouble- 
maker, reached  its  peak  shortly  after 
the  1932  elections,  when  people  of  all 
degrees  of  intelligence  found  some 
comfort  in  its  pronouncements.  The 
older  parties  seemed  to  have  little  to 
offer,  while  the  Communist  Party 
seemed  to  have  answers  to  most  of  the 
problems  in  creation.  But  once  the 
New  Deal  got  going  with  its  truly 
herculean  program  of  social  reform, 
members  of  and  sympathizers  with  the 
American  Communist  Party  began 
to  consider  it  more  critically — and 
before  long  their  minds  swarmed  with 
doubts. 

The  callowness  and  sensationalism 
of  the  party  press  became  more  and 
more  obvious,  so  that  pretty  soon  even 
staunch  party  members  smiled  po- 
litely at  the  Daily  Worker  and  the  New 
Masses.  Then  the  shifts  in  the  'party 
line*  ceased  being  merely  puzzling 
and  became  ridiculous.  The  legend  of 
democratic  discussion  in  party  coun- 
cils had  exploded  long  before,  thereby 
showing  up  the  American  Communist 
Party  to  be  a  tool  of  the  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  headed  by  a  man.  Earl 
Browder,  whose  political  integrity  as- 
sumed the  character  of  soft  rubber. 
And  when  he  came  to  explain  the 
Soviet-Nazi  pact  he  virtually  labeled 
his  party,  *  the  best  friend  of  democ- 
racy,' as  a  fraud.  Party  members  and 
sympathizers  have  been  leaving  by  the 


hundreds,  the  labor  movement  has 
leaped  to  purge  itself  of  Communist 
influence,  and  the  people  as  a  whole 
will  never  again  listen  with  respect  to 
what  Mr.  Browder  and  his  comrades 
say  or  write. 

THIS  development  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  salubrious  one»  both  for 
liberal-radicals  and  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  Communist  Party  could 
not  at  any  time  claim  with  reason  that 
it  represented  the  American  people,  for 
it  got  its  major  inspiration,  leadership, 
and  instructions  from  Russia.  In  a 
democratic  land,  it  practiced  totali- 
tarianism, punishing  dissent,  however 
sincere,  with  ostracism.  It  often  gam- 
bled recklessly  with  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  helpless  working  men  and 
women,  offering  them  genuine  help  at 
one  moment  and  plunging  them  into 
pointless  strikes  at  another.  It  could 
never  seriously  set  itself  up  as  a  party 
defending  the  Bill  of  Rights,  since  it 
got  its  orders  from  a  land  where  free 
speech,  free  assembly,  and  a  free  press 
have  not  existed  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  argument  that  Russia 
could  not  afford  the  Bill  of  Rights  be- 
cause of  the  crisis  within  brought  up 
the  questions  why  the  crisis  lasted  so 
long,  and  why  the  United  States  could 
afford  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1789,  when 
it  experienced  a  crisis  at  least  as  grave. 
Thus  the  Communist  Party  repre- 
sented a  truly  un-American  force  in 
the  land.  That  the  American  govern- 
ment permitted — and  still  permits — 
it  to  function  bespeaks  the  strength  of 
the  democratic  principle,  and  that  the 
Communist  Party  collapsed  naturally 
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bespeaks  its  political  fraud  and  intel- 
lectual corruption. 

ANOTHER  excellent  efFect  of  the 
Soviet-Nazi  pact  has  been  to  strengthen 
the  forces  ot  isolation  in  this  country. 
No  more  can  misled  liberals  and  radi- 
cals speak  of  collective  security,  mean- 
ing thereby  the  safety  of  Soviet  Rus- 
na, '  the  bulwark  of  world  democracy/ 
for  the  gangsters  of  the  Kremlin  have 
shown  themselves  up  as  brothers  of 
the  gangsters  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse, 
however  different  their  original  ideas 
may  have  been.  The  extermination  of 
Stalin  now  seems  as  necessary  as  the 
extermination  of  Hitler. 

'Our  sympathy,'  as  Representative 
Ludlow  has  said,  'unquestionably  is 
with  England  and  France,  and  very 
properly  so,*  for  their  way  largely 
coincides  with  ours,  but  that  sym- 
pathy does  not  call  for  active  coop- 
eration. The  idealism  of  England  that 
tyrannizes  India  and  the  idealism  of 
France  that  tyrannizes  French  Indo- 
China  may  well  be  doubted.  Their 
empires  have  been  built  on  force  and 
chicanery.  They  supported  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  with  money  and  supplies, 
thereby  fattening  them  and  their 
r6gimes.  Their  gabble  about  bleeding 
Poland  need  not  disturb  the  American 
people  overly  either,  for  Poland  has 
been  a  dictatorship  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  anti-Semitism  there  is  older 
than  Nazi  anti-Semitism. 

The  outburst  of  isolationist  feeling 
in  this  country  at  the  time  France  and 
England  declared  war  should  hearten 
all  careful  Americans,  but  they  should 
not  let  the  matter  stop  there,  for 
Allied  and  German  propaganda  bu- 
reaus work  in  devious  ways.  Already 
New  York  metropolitan  papers  speak 
of  'common  spiritual  values,'  repeat- 


ing the  hoopla  of  1914-1917.  Perhaps 
the  best  efforts  for  complete  and  ab- 
solute isolation  will  come  from  the 
Senate,  where  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  display  genuine  and  vig- 
orous determination  not  to  have  the 
United  States  duplicate  the  ghastly 
error  of  191 7.  As  Senator  Vancknberg 
has  said,  "This  is  not  our  war.'  No 
European  war  has  ever  been  our  war. 
We  can  easily  be  a  self-sufficient  na- 
tion, and  the  best  battle  we  can  do  for 
democracy  is  to  keep  it  unblemished 
here. 

THEpresent  European  situation  brings 
to  mind  an  essay  Thorstein  Veblen 
wrote  for  the  Freeman  in  June  21, 
1922.  It  was  entitled  'Dementia 
Praecox.'  Some  excerpts: 

'It  is  evident  now,  beyond  cavil, 
that  no  part  of  Europe  is  better  oflF  for 
America's  having  taken  part  in  the 
Great  War.  So  also  it  is  evident  that 
the  Americans  are  all  the  worse  off  for 
it.  Europe  is  balancing  along  the  mar- 
gin of  bankruptcy,  famine,  and  pes- 
tilence, while  America  has  gone  into 
moral  and  industrial  eclipse.  This 
state  of  things,  in  both  cases,  is  trace- 
able directly  to  America's  having 
taken  part  in  the  war,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  ulterior  determining 
circumstances  that  brought  European 
politics  to  a  boil  in  1914. 

'As  regards  the  state  of  Europe,  the 
immediate  effect  of  American  inter- 
vention was  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
inconclusive  settlement;  to  conclude 
hostilities  before  they  were  finished 
and  thereby  reinstate  the  stanis  quo 
ante  out  of  which  the  war  had  arisen; 
to  save  the  Junkers  from  conclusive 
defeat.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  absence  of  American  inter- 
vention,  the  hosdlities  would  have 
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been  continued  until  the  German  na-  far  as  history  teaches  anything,  their 

tion  had  been  exhausted  and  the  Ger-  conviction  must  be  described   as  a 

man    forces   had   been    broken    and  delusion.  First,  the  chances  of  the 

pushed  back  across  their  frontiers  and  Nazis  winning,  in  the  long  run,  are 

across    their    own    territory,    which  almost  nil,  so  much  so  that  arguing 

would    have    demoralized    and    dis-  extensively  about  it  makes  military 

credited  the  rule  of  privilege  and  prop-  men  smile.  Second,  assuming  the  very 

erty  in  the  Fatherland  to  such  effect  worst,  that  the  Nazis  do  win,  they  will 

that  the  control  of  affairs  would  have  have  enough  on  their  hands  'coordi- 

passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  kept  nating*    the   subjugated   nations   of 

classes.    The   outcome    should    then  Europe  that  they  wUl  not  have  energy 

have  been  an  effectual  liquidation  of  or  time  to  proselytize  the  Americas, 

the  old  order  and  in  the  installation  of  Before   the  Nazis  could  pacify  the 

something  like  an  industrial  democ-  vanquished,  they  would  in  all  prob- 

racy  resting  on  other  ground  than  ability    have    a   half  dozen   revolu- 

privilege  and  property,  instead  of  the  tions  in  their  midst.  Third,  consider 

camouflage  of  a  pro  forma  liquidation  the  state  of  the  young  American  na- 

in  1918-1919  and  the  resulting  pseudo-  tion  in  1776-1789.  Surrounded  on  all 

republic  of  the  Ebert  Government,  fronts  by  Indians,  the  wilderness,  and 

Noske  could  not  have  functioned  and  French,  Spanish  and  British  troops, 

the  Junkers  would  not  have  been  war-  the  first  democracy  managed  to  sur- 

heroes.  .  .  .  The  American  interven-  vive,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  world 

tion  saved  the  life  of  the  German  was  violently  monarchic.  If  the  thir- 

Empire  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  by  teen    colonies    could    survive    then, 

saving  the  German  forces  from  con-  surely  the  forty-eight  states  can  sur- 

dusive  defeat,  and  so  saving  the  rule  vive  now   the   far  lesser   poison   of 

of  the  kept  classes  in  Germany.  .  .  .  totalitarianism.  America,  to  be  sure, 

When  the  whole  adventure  is  seen  in  is  far  nearer  Europe  today  than  it  was 

perspective  it  is  evident  that  the  de-  then,  but  it  also  has  far  better  means 

feat  of  the  Germans  was  decided  at  the  of  defending  itself,  military,  economic, 

battle  of  the  Mame  in  1914,  and  the  and  psychological, 
rest  of  the  conflict  was  a  desperate 

fight  for  negotiable  terms  on  which  MISS  DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  El- 

the  German  war-lords  hoped  to  save  liott  Roosevelt  and  others  recently 

their  face  at  home;  and  American  made  statements  which  imply  a  wish 

intervention   has  helped   them   save  for  some  form  of  censorsnip  of  the 

the  remnants  of  their  face.'  radio  and  press,  on  the  apparent  as- 
sumption that  the  United  States  is 

SOME  of  those  favoring  immediate  being  flooded  with  propaganda  from 

or  eventual  American  intervention  in  the  European  belligerents.  Dean  Car! 

the  present  European  war  claim  that  W.  Ackerman  of  the  G>lumbia  School 

if  the  Nazis  win,  the  totalitarian  idea  of  Journalism  has  properly  denounced 

will  spread  over  the  United  States,  this  attitude  on  the  ground  that  it 

Intelligent    and    sincere    men    and  runs  counter  to  the  democratic  idea, 

women  have  been  partly  or  wholly  adding  that 'propaganda  either  labek 

persuaded  by  this  argument,  but  in  so  itself  or  is  exposed  by  the  truth  which 
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firee  oommufiication  insures.*  One  may 
agree  with  the  Dean's  general  phi- 
losophy without  agreeing  with  his 
opdmism  regarding  the  power  of 
piopaganda  to  expose  itself  to  all  peo- 
ple. Some  very  learned  men  in  this 
country  and  abroad  believed  the  most 
iacrediUe  atrocity  stories  in  1914- 
lot 8.  One  such  person  was  none  other 
tban  the  late  Lord  Bryce,  author  of 
The  ^miricsn  Cammonwealib. 

Schools  of  journalism  could  justify 
tkeir  existence  bv  oflFering  courses  in 
ck  detection  of  propaganda  and  a 
service  to  the  public  instructing  it 
Kkewtse.  The  schools  might  well  start 
with  peace-time  propaganda  in  the 
pftss  and  on  the  radio — the  propa- 
ganda of  emphasis  or  lack  of  it,  as 
practiced  even  by  the  New  York 
flat//,  and  the  propaganda  of  name- 
calUng,  as  practiced  by  both  the  lib- 
eral-radical and  conservative  periodi- 
cals. When  the  Herald  Trihune  refers 
CO  the  Child  l^bor  Amendment  as  the 
Youth  Control  Bill,  it  reallv  indulges 
b  propaganda,  and  when  the  liberal- 
radical  weeklies  emasculate  a  letter 
from  an  objecting  correspondent,  they 
abo  practice  propaganda.  The  differ- 
ence between  intelligent  editing  and 
propaganda  is  so  tenuous  that  it 
demands  the  most  careful  examination 
and  the  constant  vigilance  of  honest 
editors.  Should  Dean  Ackerman  take 
up  the  suggestion  here  proposed,  he 
would  probably  win  the  disapproval 
of  the  press  associations  and  o\  some 
of  the  trustees  of  his  own  university, 
but  he  would  also  enhance  his  self- 
mpect,  which  can  find  little  to  feed 
on  m  his  present  activities. 

HENRY  GEORGE,  the  hundredth 


anniversarv  of  whose  birth  received 
considerable  attention  in  New  York 
City  lately,  has  suffered  greatly  from 
his  disciples,  like  so  many  other  social 
thinkers  before  and  after  him.  Prob- 
ably more  forcefully  than  any  other 
economist  in  history  he  brought  before 
the  people  the  manner  in  which  the 
land  barons  rob  them  constantly, 
controlling  the  vitals  of  social  wealth 
and  employing  that  control  to  pau- 
perize the  community  which  creates 
that  wealth.  Mr.  Grorge's  ideas  hit 
America  at  a  particularly  ripe  time, 
when  old  families,  owning  land  handed 
down  to  them,  suddenly  became  'fine 
and  wealthy*  through  no  eflfbrt  of 
their  own. 

Progress  emd  Poperty^  Mr.  George's 
first  and  greatest  work,  thus  occupies 
a  rightful  place  among  the  dozen  truly 
original  economic  works  of  the  modem 
world.  He  did  not,  however,  mean 
that  the  Single  Tax  will  do  away  with 
all  the  problems  of  society,  as  some 
of  his  present-day  followers  preach.  A 
humble  man,  he  made  no  pretensions 
to  possessing  a  cure-all.  Besides,  he  did 
not  sufficiently  take  into  account 
other  factors,  both  economic  and  psy- 
chological, which  lead  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  millions  of  people.  But  always 
his  heart  was  with  the  common  men 
and  simple  women  from  whom  he 
came.  He  did  not  entertain  the  slight- 
est feeling  of  snobbery  toward  them, 
which  his  chief  publicist  in  this  coun- 
trv  today,  Albert  Jay  Nock,  boasts 
of.  Were  Mr.  George  alive  today,  he 
would  probably  find  the  company  of 
Mr.  Nock,  with  his  high  collar  and 
superior  sniff,  most  embarrassing  to 
him. 

— C.  A. 
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Rolling  Along 

The  Nazi  system  is  a  hoop  which  topples 
over  if  it  stops. 

— Harold  Nicolson 

Jokes  In  Bomb  Shelters 

Peals  of  happy  laughter  will  help  to  drown 
the  sound  of  bursting  bombs  at  Beckenham, 
Kent  For,  sitting  in  their  A.RJP.  trenches,  450 
girls  of  the  County  School,  Beckenham,  will 
have  non-stop  variety. 

As  an  A.R.P.  measure,  the  girls  have  been 
ordered  by  their  headmistress  to  learn  three 
funny  stories  each,  and  to  keep  the  stories 
secret  in  readiness  for  a  war. 

The  stories  will  not  be  told  until  they  get 
into  the  trenches;  then  the  telling  of  the  entire 
1,350  jokes  will  begin. 

The  stories  must  be  of  a  suitable  character, 
easy  to  understand,  and  they  must  be  funny. 
Now  the  girls  are  bqgging  their  adult  friends  to 
tell  them  the  best  jokes  they  know. 

'I  have  got  three  beauties,'  one  of  the  girls 
said.  'They  are  so  good  that  it  is  difficult,  be- 
ing on  my  honor,  not  to  tell  them  until  there  is 
a  war.  I  am  bursting  to  let  my  chums  enjoy 
tbeiii* 

— Sunday  Pictorial,  London 

What's  the  Use? 

Here  is  a  little  poem  sent  out  by  a  Bremen 
export  firm  to  its  customers: — 
Tobacco  without  nicotine, 
CofFee  without  caffeine. 
Wine  without  alcohol — 
There  is  nothing  left  at  all. 
Soon,  to  add  to  our  alarm. 
We'll  have  women  without  charm. 
Such  a  prospect  must  appall. 
Why  should  people  live  at  allP 

— Neues  Tage-Bucb^  Paris 

State-Coach  Diplomacy 

Ah,  for  the  long  dead  age  of  stage-coaches, 
when  statesmen  and  diplomats  did  not  tear 
around  in  airplanes.  They  would  quietly  ride 
in  stage-coaches  or  in  their  own  carriages.  To 
accomplish  a  voyage  that  was  made  by  Herr 
von  Ribbentrop  to  Moscow  in  a  few  hours, 
they  would  have  had  to  travel  six  months. 


Rocked  to  sleep  in  the  slow-moving  coaches, 
they  had  plenty  of  time  to  meditate.  They 
passed  through  peaceful  villages,  saw  men 
working,  women  keeping  house  and  the  chil- 
dren playing  on  the  streets.  They  would  stop 
in  a  tavern  and  drink  fresh  wine.  The  landscs^ie 
that  they  passed  at  such  a  leisurdy  pace 
stretched  before  them  like  a  prayer  for  peace. 
But  today  the  rulers  of  men,  in  their  ponrerful 
airplanes,  fly  so  high  that  they  cannot  even  see 
the  anguished  faces  of  men  praying  to  be  al- 
lowed to  live. 

—Canard  Encbatnt,  Paris 


— Excellency,  what  about  the  and-Cofma- 

tem  Pact? 

—What  anti-Coiiiinteni  Pact? 

— Or^,  Fkria 

Paradise 

Travelers  arriving  in  Bermuda  these  days 
get  a  glowing  booklet  desired  to  make  them 
feel  at  home.  It  boasts:  'Bermuda  is  not  a  de- 
mocracy. Less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  citizens 
can  vote.  Only  adult  males,  owning  £60  worth 
of  land,  have  the  suffrage.  Non-voters  accept 
and  respect  this  system  because  it  works  wdl 
and  guards  against  participation  by  unedu- 
cated, irresponsible,  or  dissatisfied  elements. 
.  .  .  Life  is  indeed  serene  in  these  islands.* 
— Japan  Chronicle^  Kobe 

He  Must  Burst! 

At  the  bus  comer  I  noticed  two  smaU  boy% 
selling  their  wares.  One  had  picture  postcards 
of  the  Fiihrer,  the  other  toy  balloons.  One 
called  out  inviringly,  'See  the  Fiihrer!  Buy  a 
picture  of  the  Fiihrer.  See  the  Fiihrer,*  while 
his  friend  blew  hard  into  a  balloon.  Then  his 
friend  began  to  shout, '  Bigger  and  bigger  and 
bigger  he  grows  until  he  must  burst/  At  whkh 
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point  he  made  sure  that  his  balloon  exploded 
with  a  bang.  I  couldn't  help  slipping  them  a 
coin,  and  by  the  look  of  their  wallet  I  was  not 
the  first 

— Spectator^  London 

Pity  die  Dachshund 

Sky — May  I,  through  your  columns,  appeal 
to  caricaturists  and  humorous  writers  to  sus- 
pend during  the  present  crisis  the  practice  of 
making  the  dachshund  a  symbol  of  Nazidom 
or  of  the  German  nation?  Absurd  as  it  may 
feem,  the  prevalence  of  this  idea  in  the  popular 
imagination  has  produced  a  real  risk  of 
thoughtless  acts  of  cruelty  being  conunitted 
against  harmless  little  animals  which  are  Eng- 
lish by  birth  and  often  by  generations  of  breed- 

— Letter  to  the  TiW/,  London 
Gennan  Punctilio 

Evidence  at  the  inquiry  held  in  Bremerhaven 
yesterday  into  the  explosion  on  board  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Berlin^  15,286 
tons,  on  July  17,  when  17  were  killed  and  nine 
injured,  showed  that  the  first  engineer  was  re- 
sponsible. He  believed  it  to  be  'incompatible 
with  his  honor'  to  stop  the  ship's  engines. 

He  gave  this  typically  German  explanation 
three  times  running,  though  the  engine-room 
was  full  of  smoke  and  his  subordinates  begged 
him  to  stop  the  ship. 
— Daily  TeUgrmpb  and  Morning  Pasty  London 


CiMsoasmp 


-—Canard  EmbaM^  Paris 


OaUiiet  Nightmare 

A  young  man  in  the  Cabinet  Office  has  just 
had  a  most  unpleasant  nightmare.  In  his  dream 
he  was  attending  a  Cabinet  meering  as  acting 
secretary  in  the  absence  of  his  senior  col- 
leagues. After  two  hours  of  earnest  discussion 
of  the  Soviet  pact  the  meering  was  about  to 
break  up  without  any  conclusion  having  been 
readied 

Suddenly  Signor  Gayda  and  Mme.  Tabouis 
appeared.  One  of  them  said:  'This  confirms 
what  we  have  always  written.  The  Bridsh 
Cabinet  is  quite  unable  to  decide  anything.' 


Mr.  Chamberlain  turned  to  the  acting  secre- 
tary and  asked  rather  tesrily:  'How  did  these 
people  get  in  here?*  He  replied:  'I  don't  know; 
they  must  have  been  under  the  table.' 

'Oh!'  grumbled  Mr.  Chamberlain,  'this  is 
really  too  much.  In  Hankey's  time  he  always 
poked  under  the  table  first  of  all.' 

Peterborough 


— ^I've  been  in  Berlin. 

— Groene  Amsterdamimr 

Rooaevelt's  Darlc  Antecedents 

According  to  Julhis  Streicher,  the  editor  of 
the  anri-Semiric  SturmeTy  the  President's  an- 
cestor Nikolaus  Roosevelt  married  a  Jewess 
named  Solomons  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  And  then  the  President's  father 
made  matters  worse  by  marrying  a  woman  of 
Jewish  extraction  named  Sara  Delano. 

'This  solves  the  riddle,'  declares  Streicher. 
'Blood  is  attracted  by  blood.  The  United 
States  President  has  sold  himself  to  the  Jews 
because  he  is  racially  related  to  them.  •  •  . 
This  also  solves  the  riddle  of  Roosevelt's 
politics.' 

Meanwhile  the  riddle  of  Julius  Streicher  re- 
mains unsolved. 

— The  Forumy  Johannesbuig 
By  Their  Titles  •  .  . 

In  the  Moscow  Museum  there  opened  an  ex- 
position of  painters  and  sculptors.  We  cannot 
judge  the  quality  of  work  exhibited  and  will 
limit  ourselves  to  quodng  the  names  of  ex- 
hibited works  of  art. 

Lenin  Listening  to  bis  Moiber  Playing  tba 
Piano 

Stalin  biding  in  a  Peasant's  Hut  during 
bis  Fligbtfrom  tbe  West  Siberian  Prison  in  1^04 

Stalin  at  a  Demonstration  in  Batu 

Lenin  Addressing  tbe  Tinrd  Komsomol  Csn- 
gress 

Leniny  Stalin  and  Dfenbinsky  Listening  to 
rorosbtloo 

Stalin  and  Vorosbilov  at  tbe  Front 

Lenin  in  a  Cbahr 

Stalin  and  Gorki 

Stalin  Tbinking 

— Posliednyia  Novostiy  Paris 
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^  Lady  Novelists 

A  CONTROVERSY  has  arisen  in 
the  pages  of  the  New  Statesman 
and  Nation  that  has  a  curious  re- 
semblance to  the  bitter  pre-War  al- 
tercations on  the  subject  of  feminism. 
The  issue  here  is  purely  literary  and 
the  combatants  courteous,  but  one 
feels  an  undercurrent  of  malice  on  one 
side  and  resentment  on  the  other  and 
tension  all  around,  so  that  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  whether  this  is  not 
one  of  those  literary  straws  that  show 
how  the  wind  is  blowing. 

The  controversy  was  started  by  An- 
thony West's  brilliant  and  mordant 
review  of  four  books  written  by 
women.  Mr.  West  did  not  like  them. 
*Lady  novelist  is  no  term  of  endear- 
ment among  writers/  he  wrote  ac- 
ridly, 'but  it  must  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  these  books;  there's  no  way 
around  it,  they  just  are  the  produc- 
tions of  lady-novelists.'  He  went  on  to 
speak  about  the  *  characteristic '  slight- 
ness  of  plot,  about  the  'infatuation 
with  the  personal  equation  in  which 
the  private  mind  has  a  value  equal  to 
the  universe  and  all  it  contains.'  His 
main  quarrel  seemed  to  be  with  the 
women  writers'  tendency  to  live  in  a 
highly  personal  world  centralized 
around  the  ego  and  completely  ab- 
stractionless.  'The  bulk  of  the  stream 
of  consciousness  as  it  appears  in  print 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  self-pitying 
tears,  and  on  its  frothy  surface,  boo- 
hooing  like  mad,  lady  novelists  are 
being  whirled  away  to  oblivion,  in 
spite  of  their  immense  capabilities.' 

The  reaction  was  immediate.  M.  E. 
Mitchell   and   Daphne   Nichol,    two 


well-known  writers,  took  up  cudgels 
in  defense  of  their  sex.  In  a  brief  let- 
ter to  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation^ 
they  admitted  the  soft  impeachment 
about  their  dislike  of  abstraction,  but 
saw  no  harm  in  it,  holding  that  there 
is  no  abstraction  that  does  not  reach 
its  maximum  significance  in  the  in- 
dividual at  which  point  it  ceases  to  be 
an  abstraction  and  becomes  impor- 
tant. It  is  men  who  are  willing  to 
march  to  an  annihilation  for  abstrac- 
tions who  have  brought  the  world  to 
its  present  pass.  Thank  God,  then, 
they  conclude,  for  the  lady  novelists 
who  concentrate  on  the  concrete 
reality  of  the  individual  mind. 

This  retort  forthwith  brought  a 
winged  reply  from  C.  E.  M.  Joad. 
This  amiable  philosopher  admitted 
that  he  was  naturally  prejudiced 
against  lady  novelists  and  accord- 
ingly brought  the  full  power  of  his  in- 
genuous rhetoric  to  squelch  the  fem- 
inine competitors  in  the  field  of  lit- 
erature. 

There  is  a  perfectly  good  epistemologi- 
cal  theory  which  issues  in  the  condusion 
that  only  minds  exist:  and  another,  not 
quite  so  good,  which  affirms  that  we  can 
only  know  our  own  minds.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  Mesdames  Mitchell  and 
Nichol  hold  either  of  these  theories.  On 
the  contrary,  they  appear  to  beliere 
themselves  to  know  all  manner  of  things 
besides  individual  minds — Germans,  for 
example,  and  Herr  Hitler  and  abstractions 
and  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation.  The 
mind,  then,  they  admit  by  implicatioo, 
can  know  things  and  can  concern  itself 
with  things  other  than  itself,  its  own  ideas, 
emotions,  moods  and  experiences.  The 
question  is,  should  it  do  so,  should  the 
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minds  of  good  novelists  do  so,  and  should 
the  minds  of  their  characters  do  so;  and,  if 
they  should,  with  what  other  things? 

The  lady  novelists  reply,  with  the  rela- 
tions between  men  and  women.  'Personal 
relations,*  they  cry  with  Helen  Schlegel  in 
HowarJTs  End^  *are  the  real  life  for  ever 
and  ever/  And  so  in  infinite  detail  they 
set  to  work  to  record  and  to  analyze  the 
feelings  reciprocally  entertained  by  the 
members  of  a  small  circle  of  middle-class 
persons,  recording  with  such  scrupulous 
care,  analyzing  with  such  ingenious  sub- 
tlety, that  the  merest  nuance  of  a  soup^on 
of  a  hint  of  an  intimation  of  a  shift  of  A's 
attitude  to  B,  or  of  a  heightening  or  a 
lowering  of  X*s  emotion  for  Y,  is  faithfully 
and  lovingly  registered. 

Now  there  are  today  at  least  a  dozen 
lady  novelists  of  first-rate  ability  engaged 
in  this  sort  of  thing.  I  have  read  them  with 
dutiful  admiration,  even  with  awe — how 
is  it  possible,  I  have  wondered,  that  hu- 
man beings  can  know,  how  is  it  possible 
that  they  can  have  time  to  know  so  much 
about  each  other? — but  I  have  read  them 
also  with  an  immense  boredom.  What  is 
more,  when  I  have  finished  them,  my 
mind  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  it  can  to  dis- 
embarrass itself  of  the  psychological  lum- 
ber with  which  it  has  been  cluttered.  For 
these  preeminently  are  books  which,  once 
read,  are  never  remembered. 

Why  are  they  not?  Because  their  char- 
acters are  in  no  sense  memorable,  and 
they  are  not  memorable  because,  taking 
them  by  and  large,  they  do  not  act  and 
they  do  not  think.  The  novel  should  not,  I 
conceive,  merely  concern  itself  with  the 
presentation  with  character;  it  should 
also — I  have  Aristotle's  word  for  it — seek 
to  portray  character  in  action.  It  is  only  if 
characters  make  rich  and  varied  contact 
with  life  in  action  that  they  acquire  inter- 
est as  characters.  Now  the  characters  of 
the  lady  novelists  aim  continuously  at 
self-knowledge,  and  the  object  of  their 
novels,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  said  to 
have  an  object,  is  to  force  the  reader  by 
contrast  or  sympathy  to  discover  himself. 


The  chief  drawback  of  the  introspective 
and  self-absorbed  life  is  that  the  intro- 
spected self  loses  interest,  even  as  an  ob- 
ject of  introspection.  Make  self-cultiva- 
tion your  aim  and  you  cannot  but  be  bored 
with  the  contemplation  of  an  object  made 
boring  by  your  preoccupation  with  it. 
*  Madam,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *of  the  exal- 
tations and  depressions  of  your  mind  you 
love  to  speak  and  I  hate  to  hear!'  Quite 
so. 

Not  only  do  the  characters  of  the  lady 
novelists  not  act,  they  also  do  not  think. 
They  think,  no  doubt,  in  a  fashion.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  they  thought  about 
whether  A  would  marry  B  or  C;  in  the 
twentieth,  about  whether  A  will  go  to  bed 
with  B  before  marriage  or  after.  They 
think,  that  is  to  say,  about  other  people, 
but  they  do  not  think  about  the  universe. 
Now  most  good  and  memorable  works  of 
art  are  the  vehicles  of  an  underlying 
philosophy.  Something  is  asserted  about 
the  cosmos,  not  directly,  but  by  implica- 
tion through  the  actions  of  the  characters. 

Tolstoy  in  War  and  Peace  is  concerned 
to  emphasize  the  determinism  of  the  proc- 
esses of  history  in  which  human  beings  are 
the  instruments  of  forces  which  they  do 
not  initiate  and  cannot  control;  while  his 
later  novels  are  vehicles  for  dissertations 
upon  the  importance  of  the  virtues  de- 
scribed in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Shaw  seeks  to  show  the  workings  of  cre- 
ative evolution;  Swift,  the  evil  in  the  heart 
of  man. 

While  the  great  writer,  conscious  of  a 
world  order,  is  inspired  by  an  irresistible 
urge  to  comment,  to  denounce,  to  convert, 
or  to  convict  of  sin,  the  lady  novelists  are 
moved  by  a  curiosity  to  savor  and  ap- 
praise individual  relationships  as  a  woman 
handles  stuflFs  on  a  much-littered  counter. 
You  may  be  impressed  by  the  expertness 
shown  in  the  appraisal;  but  the  process 
finished,  there  is  no  eflFect.  Now  I  am  un- 
able to  rid  my  mind  of  the  conviction  that 
a  work  of  art  should  have  an  eflFect.  It 
should  leave  us  diflFerent  from  what  we 
were  when  we  came  to  it,  diflFerent  because 
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of  the  vision  by  which  our  own  has  been 
illuminated,  of  the  outlook  through  which 
our  own  has  been  enlarged.  The  success  of 
a  book  must  be  measured  by  its  effect  on 
the  daily  thought  and  action  of  its  reader. 
But  when  characters  arc  occupied  in  re- 
cording and  analyzing  their  reactions  to 
one  another,  then  there  is  no  effect  and 
the  reader  would  be  better  employed  in 
playing  a  ball  game. 

First  blood  might  have  gone  to  the 
sarcastic  Mr.  West,  but  the  last  word 
was  certainly  spoken  by  a  woman. 
The  controversy  ended  with  Naomi 
Mitchison's  forthright  and  realistic 
rebuke,  administered  in  the  final  let- 
ter to  the  New  Statesman: — 

May  I  suggest,  publicly,  to  my  old 
school-fellow,  Cyril  Joad,  that  he  is  too 
sensible  to  join  in  the  anti-feminist  game 
which  is  being  played  increasingly  in  the 
intellectual  world  just  now?  And  does  he 
know  that  his  article  hurt?  I  have  an  idea 
that  he  didn't  mean  it  to;  he  was  just 
being  light-hearted;  but  if  you  give  ever 
such  a  cheery  flip  to  a  wrist  which  has 
only  lately  had  heavy  and  painful  chains 
struck  off  it,  then  the  owner  of  the  wrist 
is  likely  to  be  hurt.  Women  have  only  very 
lately  been  free  to  compete  with  men  in 
any  jobs;  they  are  not  yet  in  any  sense  on 
an  economic  equality  with  men.  In  some 
professions  they  have  succeeded  fairly 
well,  especially  those  in  which  the  men  did 
not  organize  quickly  to  keep  them  out — 
such  as  literature.  This  was  fine  in  a  period 
of  expansion,  but  in  a  period  of  depression 
such  as  this,  the  men  naturally  want  to 
crowd  them  out  again.  Doubtless  this  is 
part  of  the  unpleasant  functioning  of  the 
capitalist  trade  cycle,  and  would  not  hap- 
pen under  Socialism — at  least  I  am  bound 
to  hope  so — but  it  is  an  obvious  fact  to 


women,  though  not  always  to  men,  since 
it  is  hard  to  see  discreditable  facts  about 
oneself. 

Anti-feminism  only  hit  me  and  my  fel- 
low women  writers  (to  hell  with  all  users 
of  the  phrase  lady-novelist — we  do  not  use 
the  much  more  accurate  phrase  gentle- 
men-novelist about  some  Public  School 
highbrows!)  fairly  recently.  Women  doc- 
tors felt  the  cold  wind  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion earlier.  It  is  now  extremely  marked, 
especially  among  the  young,  and  Cyril 
Joad  should  not  run  around  throwing 
stones  with  the  little  boys. 

As  to  what  he  says,  some  of  it  has  truth 
in  it,  as  all  generalizations  have.  But  it 
would  be  equally  easy  to  write  a  similar 
article  about  men,  though  highly  unprofit- 
able, both  as  public  policy — only  the  very 
silly  want  to  encourage  sex  antagonism — 
and  also  because  such  an  artide  would 
probably  not  get  published,  things  being 
what  they  are.  A  novelist's  job  is  to  write 
about  people;  it  is  in  people's  minds  that 
ideas  occur — or  is  it  that  women  cannot 
appreciate  the  Platonic  gentlemen's  sug- 
gestion that  ideas  just  float  around  on 
their  own  ?  It  is  through  people  that  his- 
torical events  occur;  an  occasional  book 
may  be  written  about  an  earthquake  in  an 
uninhabited  desert,  but  are  such  things 
the  stuff  of  fiction  ? 

May  I  also  remind  Cyril  Joad  that  I 
kept  out  of  this  controversy  at  first.  I  am 
no  masochist  and  I  am  a  sufficiently  old 
hand  to  know  that,  sooner  or  later — ^proI>> 
ably  as  soon  as  I  have  a  new  book  out — 
this  letter  will  be  remembered  against  me 
by  those  men  (or  should  it  be  gentlemen?) 
who  want  to  remove  women  from  eco- 
nomic competition  with  themselves.  Per- 
haps with  the  increase  of  Fascism,  under 
whatever  name  it  goes,  in  this  country, 
these  men  will  succeed  as  thoroughly  as 
they  have  done  in  Germany. 
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Jeremiah  Wells 

The  Fate  or  Homo  Sapiens.  By  H.  G. 
fFells.  London:  Seeker  and  fVarburg. 
'939^ 

(Heniy  W.  Nevinaon  in  the  Listener^  London) 

CIDE  by  side  with  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr. 

Wells  has  been  for  nearly  forty  years 
the  major  prophet  of  English-speaking 
people,  and  prophets  have  seldom  been 
cheerful  or  cheering.  Except  for  a  few  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah  and  the  Revelation,  the 
Jewish  prophets  were  Wailing  Walls.  Plato 
saw  that  Athens  was  rushing  to  ruin.  Car- 
lyle  and  Ruskin  were  full  of  lamentation 
and  woe.  It  is  the  part  of  a  prophet  to 
perceive  his  people's  errors,  to  warn,  to 
castigate,  and,  if  possible,  to  guide.  Mr. 
Wells  adimirably  fulfills  all  these  parts; 
even  the  last.  He  also,  like  Saul,  is  among 
the  prophets. 

Of  all  his  prophetic  books  I  think  this 
is  the  best  and  most  definite.  Crammed 
with  thought  and  knowledge,  it  is  difficult 
to  criticize  in  detail,  but  the  main  purpose 
is  never  in  doubt,  and  it  is  written  re- 
gardless of  common  opinion.  There  is 
much  to  offend  our  Labour  Party  equally 
with  the  Communists,  and  even  more  to 
offend  the  followers  of  all  the  main  sys- 
tems of  religion.  His  aspect  of  religion 
reminds  one  of  Goethe's  saying:  'Who  has 
art  and  science  has  religion  too,  but  who 
has  neither  art  nor  science  had  better  have 
religion.'  Mr.  Wells's  aspect  is  entirely 
irreligious  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word,  though  he  reveals  a  deeper  meaning 
when  he  writes:  'The  world  as  I  see  it 
today  is  altogether  more  marvelous, 
mysterious  and  profound,'  a  saying  which 
reminds  one  of  Herbert  Spencer's  awe  in 
the  face  of  the  universal  mystery. 

But  Mr.  Wells  reviews  the  forms  and 
rites  of  the  accepted  religions  and  sternly 
rejects  them  all,  reserving  his  strongest 
denunciation  for  the  Catholic  Church.  He 


regards  that  Church  as  'the  most  formi- 
dable single  antagonist  in  the  way  of 
readjustment  to  the  dangers  and  frustrar- 
tion  that  now  close  in  upon  us  all.'  As  to 
Protestantism:  'It  culminates  in  atheism 
without  qualification.*  Does  he,  then, 
condemn  it?  Not  at  all.  'Its  final  stage  is 
a  world  of  grown  men,  free  fi-om  super- 
stitious fear,  and  free  equally  from  belief 
in  any  guidance  of  the  world  that  can 
relieve  them  from  responsibility  for  the 
shortcomings  and  failures  of  our  race.* 

The  Prophet  admits  that  he  has  lost 
most  of  those  hopes  that  inspired  thinkers 
toward  the  end  of  last  century,  when  they 
liked  to  call  themselves  'meliorists,'  sang 
'Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth,' 
and  expected  the  redemption  of  mankind 
by  Free  Trade,  Parliaments  and  imita- 
tions  of  the  British  faith  and  institutions. 
We  put  our  hopes  too  high,  he  now  thinks, 
and  he  has  no  such  hopes  left.  But  he  still 
looks  to  the  study  of  biology  and  ecology 
as  possible  means  of  salvation.  That  new- 
fangled word  'Ecology'  implies  the  ad- 
justment or  adaptation  to  surroundings 
for  want  of  which  the  primeval  monsters 
of  earth  gradually  disappeared,  as  man- 
kind will  disappear  unless  we  adjust  our- 
selves to  Nature.  Some  ninety  years  ago 
Tennyson  in  his  noblest  poem  raised  the 
same  question  of  our  destiny: — 

*So  careful  of  the  typeV  but  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries  *  a  thousand  types  are  gone: 

I  care  for  nothings  all  shall  go* 

That  was  Nature's  warning,  and  mankind 
may  be  no  exception.  Mr.  Wells  makes 
little  account  of  the  appalling  forecast 
that  with  mankind  all  arts  and  literature 
will  slowly  be  absorbed  in  slime. 

In  his  subsequent  review  of  the  world's 
peoples  the  Prophet  finds  little  ground  for 
hope.  In  spite  of  a  violent  contempt  for 
Marx,   he   rather   favors   the   Russians, 
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though  he  calls  their  country  a  huge 
monster  with  the  brain  of  a  newt.  He 
strongly  approves  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
as  a  Socialist,  but  regards  the  States  as  a 
huge  monster  with  the  brain  of  a  horse. 
He  loathes  the  restricting  tyranny  of 
Hitler,  but  thinks  Mussolini's  Fascism 
rather  less  hideous  in  comparison.  He  sees 
little  hope  in  the  superstitions  of  India  or 
the  ignorance  of  Africa.  As  to  ourselves, 
he  naturally  charges  us  with  ingrained 
snobbery  and  futile  traditions,  while  his 
onslaught  upon  our  present  Prime  Min- 
ister is  equaled  in  violence  only  by  his 
assault  upon  the  Catholic  Church. 

Another  approaching  danger  to  the 
human  race  was  clearly  perceived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  War,  when  thou- 
sands of  energetic  young  men,  under  the 
stress  and  boredom  of  a  mechanized  life, 
could  find  no  outlet  for  their  energy  but 
war.  I  have  seen  much  of  war  in  all  its 
forms,  but  I  could  never  write  such  a 
description  or  anticipation  of  modern  war 
as  the  Prophet  gives  us  here.  It  is  over- 
whelming; a  picture  far  more  loathly  than 
those  dragons  of  the  prime.  It  is  the  de- 
cline of  Man  to  their  level,  only  to  be 
escaped  by  adjustment,  by  that  'ecology' 
which  may  be  developed  by  a  'World 
Brain.'  How  that  World  Brain  is  to  grow 
from  the  union  of  a  newt's  brain  with  the 
brain  of  a  horse  is  not  explained.  'Either 
life  is  just  beginning  for  mankind  or  it  is 
drawing  very  rapidly  to  its  dose,'  says 
Mr.  Wdls  in  his  condusion.  To  some  small 
extent,  I  suppose,  the  choice  of  readjust- 
ment is  still  open  to  us,  and  we  must  hope, 
though  hope  is  slight. 

Chin  P'ing  Mei 

The  Golden  Lotus,  translated  from  the 
Chinese  by  Clement  Egerton.  London: 
Routledge.  igjg. 

(Rftymond  Mortimer  in  the  New  Statesman  and 
Nation^  London) 

TpHE   Chinese    novel   known    as   Chin 

P'ing  Mei  was  written  about  350  years 

ago.  The  identity  of  its  author  is  uncertain, 


and  the  work  contains  patches  from  an- 
other hand.  'Till  the  twentieth  century,* 
I  quote  from  Mr.  Arthur  Waley'sprefm 
to  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber^ '  the  Chinese 
did  not  dass  novds  and  plajrs  as  litera- 
ture. .  .  .  This  no  doubt  is  due  partly  to 
a  Puritan  attitude  with  which  our  own 
eye  is  not  altogether  unfamiliar.  Love,  it 
is  assumed,  should  exist  only  as  a  means 
to  procreation.  Between  whiles,  lest  it 
should  acquire  a  scandalous  prestige  of  its 
own,  it  ought  not  to  be  written  about  or 
discussed.  Fiction,  in  China  or  elsewhere^ 
insists  upon  treating  love  as  a  romantk 
passion  rather  than  a  bourgeois  obliga- 
tion .  .  .*  The  Chin  Fing  Mei  was  not 
merdy  despised  by  the  scholars,  it  was 
suppressed,  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  by  the  authorities.  The  authori 
indeed,  treats  love  as  gallantry  rather 
than  romance.  Entitled  The  Golden  LoiMS^ 
the  first  English  translation  has  now 
appeared — another  version  is  promised 
for  the  autumn. 

I  began  reading  the  book  with  aome 
trepidation — ^it  runs  to  over  1,500  pages^ 
but  I  continued  to  the  end,  and  the  ex- 
perience was  fascinating.  Meanwhile,  two 
friends  picked  up  each  a  volume,  and  aoon 
found  themsdves  immersed.  I  condude 
that  the  book  is  likdy  to  have  a  wider 
appeal  than  one  might  suppose.  But  The 
Golden  Lotus  is  not  a  second  Tsle  ef 
Genji — it  is  not  even,  as  far  as  I  can  judges 
a  great  novd.  The  author  is  remarkabk 
neither   for  imaginative  power  not  fcr 
intensity   of   feding.   There   are   many 
pretty  turns  of  phrase,  but  I  suspect  them 
to  be  traditional.  This  is  a  prosaic  book 
about  commonplace  people.  Here  indeed, 
I  think,  is  the  explanation  of  its  charm: 
gradually,  like  an  archaeologist   piecing 
together  the  evidence  provided  by  palxo- 
lithic  cave-dwellings  or  the  excavations  of 
a  Knossos,  we  find  the  picture  of  a  past 
society  designing  itsdf  in  our  imaginatioiu 
Similarly,    Macaulay's    New    Zealander 
centuries  hence  might  deduce  Victoriaii 
England  from  the  novels  of  TroUope. 

In  this  society  there  is  little  we  could 
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call  'thought/  religion  is  mere  ritual,  all 
the  energetic  characters  behave  badly. 
The  Golden  Lotus^  indeed,  professes  to  be 
a  cautionary  tale  about  a  corrupt  man  in 
a  corrupt  society,  and  occasionally  the 
author  directly  addresses  us  to  point  a 
moral,  but  he  impresses  one  not  by  any 
distinction  of  mind  but  by  the  acuteness 
of  his  observation.  This  novel  is  far  more 
realistic  than  the  cinematographic  epics  of 
Zola,  or  the  sumptuous  embroideries  of 
Flaubert.  Money,  food,  drink  and  love- 
making  are  the  preoccupations  of  the 
characters.  The  'hero*  is  a  young  man  liv- 
ing in  a  city  near  Shantung,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  misrule,  nominally  during  the  Sung 
Dynasty.  The  action  is  divided  between 
his  seraglio  (where  he  keeps  six  wives, 
a  daughter,  a  son-in-law  and  a  number  of 
servants)  and  the  outside  world,  where  by 
smart  trading  he  increases  his  inherited 
fortune,  and  by  well-placed  bribery  attains 
official  powers.  A  blend  of  Casanova  and 
Rockefeller,  for  three  volumes  he  con- 
tinues to  get  more  wealth  and  more 
women;  then  the  moral  of  the  book, 
rather  belatedly,  is  driven  home;  he  dies 
from  an  overdose  of  aphrodisiac,  and 
catastrophes  overwhelm  his  accomplices. 
The  character-drawing  is  less  remark- 
able, I  think,  than  the  translator  suggests, 
but  one  character,  the  Golden  Lotus 
herself,  is  a  masterpiece  of  fascinating 
villainy,  reminding  one  of  M me.  Hulot  in 
La  Cousine  Bene.  Anyone  who  has  visited 
the  labyrinthine  Seraglio  at  Constan- 
tinople or  the  Ali  Kapi  at  Isfahan  must 
have  tried  to  imagine  the  pullulation  that 
once  obtained  there — not  a  Scbeberezade 
lavishness  of  lovelies,  but  swarms  of  fat, 
idle,  illiterate  women,  crowded  together, 
quarrelling,  spying,  lying,  eating  sweets. 
Modified  by  the  refinement  of  Chinese 
taste  and  the  elaboration  of  Chinese 
manners,  the  life  of  a  gynaeceum  is  in 
this  novel  most  convincingly  painted:  we 
watch  the  jealousies  between  the  wives, 
reflected  and  intensified  in  the  jealousies 
between  their  servants;  the  tale-bearing, 
the  viwts  of  greedy  relations,  the  humilia- 


tions, the  petty  cruelties,  the  incessant 
intrigues.  The  women  are  less  exacdy 
segregated  than  among  Moslems,  they 
receive  male  relations  and  on  occasion 
strangers;  they  drink  wine. 

The  prostitute  plays  an  important  part 
in  social  life:  several  of  the  hero's  wives 
began  as  'singing  girls,'  and  when  ladies 
give  a  party  to  their  female  friends,  they 
send  to  the  brothel  for  entertainers,  who 
are  warmly  welcomed,  even  visiting  the 
nursery.  Nuns,  monks  and  professional 
'go-betweens'  (female  marriage-brokers) 
busy  themselves  with  various  mischiefs. 
There  is  a  perpetual  interchange  of  pres- 
ents, silk,  silver,  pigs  and  stuffed  ducks 
being  specially  appreciated;  slaves  play 
Leporello  or  Antinous;  justice  is  based 
upon  bribery  and  torture;  security  de- 
pends upon  protectors,  who  themselves 
may  fall,  at  the  Imperial  Court;  and 
ultimately  the  fate  of  each  individual  is 
determined  by  his  horoscope. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  The  Golden 
Lotusy  I  think,  is  that  it  describes  with 
detailed  naturalism  a  society  conspicuous 
for  material  elegance.  If  Defoe  had  lived 
in  the  Venice  of  Titian  or  of  Tiepolo,  he 
might  have  produced  a  European  equiva- 
lent. I  doubt  if  our  Chinese  author  was 
remarkable  for  aesthetic  sensibility,  but 
he  belonged  to  a  civilization  with  a  great 
tradition  of  style  in  art,  manners  and 
every  department  of  life;  his  writing,  in 
verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  is  full  of  phrases 
and  images  that  are  no  doubt  conven- 
tional but  surprise  and  enchant  the 
ignorant  Western  reader.  He  has  great 
skill  in  narrative,  so  that  we  always  want 
to  know  what  happens  next;  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  book  we  perceive  that  he 
has  a  wider  sweep  of  imagination  than  we 
had  supposed,  for  the  destinies  of  the 
characters  after  the  hero's  death  do  more 
than  point  a  moral — they  reveal  the 
inevitable  hand  of  Nemesis. 

How  far  this  English  version  is  accurate 
I  cannot  tell,  but  it  reads  very  smoothly, 
and  the  style  is  both  eiiphonious  and 
matter-of-fact.   Professor  Giles  declared 
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that  the  translator  of  the  Chin  P*ing  Met 
would  need  the  nerve  of  a  Burton^  and 
at  moments  G)lonel  Egerton  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  decent  obscurity  of  a 
learned  tongue,  which  is  much  preferable 
to  mutilating  the  original.  But  the  nu- 
merous readers  who  are  pained  by  the 
details  of  love-making,  though  they  de- 
light in  the  details  of  murder,  are  advised, 
even  if  they  know  no  Latin,  to  leave  this 
book  alone.  For  my  part  I  am  profoundly 
grateful  to  the  translator  for  the  long 
labors  that  have  given  me  a  singular  and 
most  pleasurable  experience. 

Laughter  Down  the  Years 

In  Praise  of  Comedy:  A  Study  in  Its 
Theory  and  Practice.  By  James  Fei- 
bleman,    London:    Allen    and    Unwin. 

^939- 

(Sean  O'Casey  in  die  Sunday  Timcs^  London) 

UERE  in  this  book,  if  we  haven't  a  full 
and  perfect  account,  we  have  at  least 
a  sufficient  account  of  what  comedy  has 
been,  what  it  is  today,  and  what  it  may  be 
like  tomorrow.  The  author  has  evidently 
wandered  over  a  world  of  literature  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  put  before  the  reader 
the  funny  face  of  comedy,  looking  through 
a  glass  brightly,  beginning  with  the  cave 
man,  sitting  over  his  smoky  fire,  and 
thinking  of  all  the  funny  things  he  will 
presently  engrave  upon  the  wall  of  his 
dark  dwelling-place,  up  to  the  day  of 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  James  Joyce.  We  sec 
comedy  prancing  about  everywhere,  in 
the  glory  of  Greece  and  the  grandeur  of 
Rome,  in  business,  in  fashion,  in  politics — 
except  in  the  one  thing  called  religion. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  this  valuable 
book  the  strange  explanations  of  comedy 
given  by  different  thinkers  who  go  by  the 
bigger  name  of  philosophers.  For  instance, 
some  fellow  named  Gottsched  took  'the 
aristocracy  as  the  norm  for  reasons  of  re- 
spect, and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  only 
faults  he  could  discover  in  this  light  were 
petty  errors  committed  by  the  middle 
class  in  its  efforts  to  ape  the  aristocracy.' 


The  book  goes  on  to  tell  about  the  the- 
ories put  forward  by  various  thinkers  to 
explain  the  antics  of  indifferent  and  danc- 
ing Comedy:  the  nominalistic,  by  Hobbes; 
genteel,  by  Meredith;  subjective-meta- 
physical, by  Bergson;  subjective4iterary, 
by  Jankelevitch,  Leacock  and  others; 
psychoanalytic,  by  Freud;  and  the  logical, 
by  Zuver  and  Graves;  till  the  mind  <rf  the 
reader  reels  out  a  warning  to  dancing 
Comedy  against  a  nervous  breakdown, 
and  begs  her  to  sit  down  and  rest  a  little  so 
that  he  may  think  these  things  out  in 
quietude  and  peace. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
close  relation  between  comedy  and  trag- 
edy. It  seems  to  me  the  following  is  but  a 
common  truth:  'There  is  nothing  that 
does  not  have  its  tragic  as  well  as  its  comic 
aspect.'  But  this  truth,  conunon  as  it  is, 
has  been  derided,  especially  on  the  stagey 
by  the  successful  efforts  made  to  divide 
the  one  from  the  other.  Somewhere,  tome- 
time,  tragedy  of  some  sort  comes  into  ev- 
ery man's  life;  but  through  this  darkness 
there  is  always  a  seam  of  laughing  li^t, 
and  well  for  us  it  is  so,  for  by  laughter  can 
man  surmount  the  insurmountable,  and 
we  remember  Cuchullain  laughins  loud,  as 
he  lay  dying,  at  the  antics  of  the  raven 
slipping  about  in  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  his  wounds. 

Religion,  politics,  and  life  itself  need 
more  comedy  than  they  are  allowed  to 
get — comedy  that  is  free  from  sancti- 
monious timidity  and  triviality,  comedy 
that  will  slap  the  face  hard,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, will  even  cut  to  the  bone  so  that  the 
things  laughed  at  may  shed  some  of  their 
vanity  and  fooleries.  Richer  and  deeper 
comedy  than  the  respectable  fun  of  Alim 
in  Wonderland^  that  hits  too  li^t  and 
runs  away  too  quick. 

So  argues  this  book,  agreeing  with 
Nietzsche,  who  could  not  believe  in  a  god 
that  never  laughed.  And  if  the  somewhat 
dry  nature  of  the  writing  be  overiooked, 
here  we  have  a  study  of  Comedy  runaiog 
through  all  its  degrees  that  is  well  worn 
reading. 
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Background  to  September  3 

Not  Peace  But  a  Sword.  By  Vinceni  Sbeean. 
New  Tork:  Douhleday^  Doran  and  Company. 

^^R.  SHEEAN'S  book  is  a  bitter  and  com- 
pclling  description  of  the  year  of  Fascist 
▼ictories,  March,  1938,  to  March,  1939.  Some- 
hofw  or  other,  or  perhaps  because  he  has  the 
foresight  of  a  good  journalist,  he  always  man- 
aged to  be  on  hand  when  decisive  events  were 
Uiking  place  in  Spain,  Czechoslovakia  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  Readers  of  Personal  His^ 
tory  need  not  be  told  that  he  has  turned  out  an 
eloquent  tract;  more  important,  he  has  writ- 
ten a  call  to  arms  against  the  fury  of  Hitlerism. 

The  epilogue  of  Not  Peace  Bui  a  Sxoord  was 
finbhed  on  March  20,  1939,  a  few  days  after 
Hider  had  marched  into  Prague.  By  that  time 
Mr.  Sheean  had  very  definite  opinions  about 
the  responsibility  for  Czecho-Slovakia's  trag- 
edy, for  Spain's  conquest  by  General  Franco 
and  his  German  and  Italian  henchmen.  The 
▼illain  of  the  European  piece,  as  Mr.  Sheean 
saw  it,  was  Neville  Chamberlain  and  men  of 
his  type  in  Britain  and  France  'who  consist- 
ently put  the  interests'  of  their  own  class 
above  those  of  their  '  own  nation  or  of  human- 
ity itself.' 

!bfr.  Sheean  doesn't  stop  there.  In  Prague,  on 
the  night  of  September  29,  1938,  he  learned  of 
Munich*  'From  that  night  on  I  knew  that 
France  and  Britain  would  never  fight  for  any- 
thing worth  fighting  for;  that  their  resistance, 
when  it  came,  would  come  for  their  money- 
bags or  for  their  empires,  never  for  a  principle 
of  any  consequence  to  the  human  race;  that 
no  pledged  word,  no  law  and  no  reason  could 
henceforth  count  in  the  processes  by  which 
governments  determined  the  fate  of  man- 
kind.' 

Perhaps  Mr.  Sheean  has  now  changed  his 
mind.  Was  he  at  the  radio,  listening  on  the 
morning  of  September  3,  when  the  tragic  voice 
of  Neville  Chamberlain  declared,  'We  shall  be 
fighting  against  brute  force,  bad  faith,  injus- 
tice, oppression  and  persecution,  and  against 
them  I  am  certain  that  right  will  prevail.' 
Has  he  read  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  Par- 
liament that  day, '  I  trust  I  may  live  to  see  the 
day  when  Hideriam  has  been  destroyed  and  a 


restored  and  liberated  Europe  has  been  reestab- 
lished?' 

Mr.  Sheean  is  probably  ready  now  to  change 
a  few  of  his  conclusions.  Nevertheless,  his  crit- 
icism of  British  and  French  policy  in  the  year 
prior  to  the  conquest  of  Prague  still  stands. 
For  it  is  likely  that  if  British  and  French  states- 
men had  understood  from  the  beginning  the 
aims  and  methods  of  Hitler — as  it  was  their 
duty  to  do — the  headlines  from  Europe  today 
would  be  different.  Had  they  taken  a  stand 
earlier  against  Hitler  and  Mussolini  they  might 
have  had  a  better  chance  to  head  off  war. 

Much  of  Mr.  Sheean's  book  is  devoted  to 
his  observations  of  the  fighting  and  of  the  life 
in  war-torn  Spain.  Here  are  some  of  his  best 
pages.  Here,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  volume,  are 
powerful  portraits.  Here,  in  other  words,  is  a 
book  which  provides  a  tragic  background  for 
the  war  which  is  now  upon  us. 

— Shepard  Stone 

Sociology  as  Art 

American  Social  Problems.  By  Howard 
Odum,  New  Tork:  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
'939  549P^lfi'U'00. 

'^O  OTHER  volume  of  general  sociology 
''^^  even  remotely  approaches  this  one  by  die 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Written  clearly,  and  frequently  with  con- 
siderable eloquence,  it  presents  all  the  major 
problems  of  contemporary  America,  and  from 
every  angle,  historical,  political,  economic, 
esthetic,  religious,  and  in  the  internarional 
frame-work.  The  colossal  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  it  does  not  hinder  the  reader,  for  Dr. 
Odum  has  managed  to  weave  it  into  a  stirring 
story,  at  once  rigorously  scientific  and  gen- 
uinely patriotic.  Often,  and  most  unusual  for 
an  academician,  he  stops  to  transform  a  mass 
of  facts  and  historical  attitudes  into  a  brief 
prose  poem  that  brings  back  the  aroma  of 
events  and  people  that  have  become  mere 
chronicle.  This,  for  example,  comes  from  the 
section  dealing  with  the  natural  resources  of 
colonial  America: 

'Whatever  of  romance  and  beauty  may 
have  been  in  the  earlier  forest  picture  must 
have  been  reflected  in  hidden  ways  or  in  retro- 
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spect  or  in  the  tragic  drama  of  a  lost  child 
crying  in  the  piney  woods,  of  a  lost  colony 
perishing  in  winter  woods  or  of  the  survival 
struggles  of  countless  pioneers  upon  whose 
spiritual  natures  the  contest  with  forest, 
animals,  Indians,  climate,  or  the  stark  fear 
and  superstition  of  a  religious  people  had 
wrought  deep  imprint/ 

Dr.  Odum  hides  nothing  and  exaggerates 
nothing.  All  the  misery  and  despair  of  our 
history  can  be  found  graphically  put  down  in 
his  book,  and  also  all  the  high  beauty  and 
intense  adventure.  The  epic  of  America,  he 
knows,  like  all  epics,  must  be  viewed  as  a 
struggle  compounded  of  chance,  grief,  and 
exultation.  Further,  he  knows  that  our 
democracy  still  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired, 
that  millions  of  young  and  old  have  yet  to 
achieve  even  the  minimum  of  the  good  life. 
But  he  has  a  conviction  that  these  helpless 
and  hopeless  ones  will  not  succumb  to  any  of 
the  totalitarian  ideologies  now  rampant  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  for  '  the  present  alternatives 
being  tried  in  the  rest  of  the  world  do  not 
appear  to  approximate  the  ideals  of  equality 
and  opportunity  even  so  much  as  the  American 
system;  and  even  though  they  succeed  in 
lands  of  their  peculiar  conditioning,  their 
ideologies  and  form  do  not  carry  with  them 
the  basis  for  social  organization  competent  to 
achieve  the  highest  American  human  welfare.' 

Dr.  Odum  modestly  calls  himself  a  scien- 
tific liberal.  It  would  take  in  more  of  the  truth 
about  him  to  call  him  a  great  scholar  and  very 
good  writer  who  has  the  calmness  of  the 
historical  backward  glance  and  much  of  the 
inner  turbulence  of  the  genuine  artist.  His 
present  book  forms  the  culmination  of  years 
devoted  to  the  study  of  what  makes  people 
stick  together  and  what  brings  them  peace  in 
the  dark  waste  and  middle  of  the  night.  It 
merits  the  widest  possible  reading  public,  for 
in  its  field  it  easily  takes  first  place. 

— Charles  ANOorr 

Critique  of  Bolshevism 

Staun:  a  Cutical  Survey  or  Bolshevism. 
By  Boris  Souvarine.  New  Tork:  Alliance 
Book  Corporation,  igjg.  690  pages.  $4.50. 

TpHE  author  of  this  book  was  one  of  the 

'*•  founders  of  the  French  Communist  Party 

and  a  former  member  of  the  Executive  of  the 

Communist  International.  Along  with  a  group 


of  distinguished  revolutionists  who  are  sdil 
living,    Victor   Serge,   Angelica    Baiabanofl^ 
F.  Borkenau  and  others,  he  has  been  feiteA. 
by  the  logic  of  events  to  examine  the  nature  0^ 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  and  especially  it^- 
Stalinist  period  which  has  lasted  wdl  over  v* 
decade,  and  to  reject  most  of  its  program. 

Souvarine's  Stalin^  originally  publiihed  \m^ 
French  and  now  appearing  in  the  exceUcnr 
English  translation  made  by  C  L.  R.  James 
(the  English  edition  has  much  additional 
material),  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive 
study  yet  made  of  the  Bolshevik  movement  by 
one  who  knew  it  from  the  inside.  Actually,  die 
book  is  as  much  a  history  of  Bdshevism  as  it 
is  a  biography  of  Stalin,  and  excellent  on  boch 
counts.  No  person  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  revolutionary  movements  can 
afford  to  neglect  Souvarine's  heavily  doco- 
mented  pages.  If  at  times  some  of  the  bitter- 
ness which  he  feds  for  Stalin,  creeps  in,  the 
more  'objective'  reader  can  eliminate  dus 
factor  and  still  retain  an  unvarnished  record. 

As  this  is  being  written,  the  dangers  of  an- 
other world-wide  imperialist  war  are  upon  ns. 
Aiding  and  abetting  this  war  is  the  infamous 
conclusion  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  Pact.  To  those 
for  whom  this  pact  is  a  mystery,  Souvarine's 
Stalin  will  be  a  partial,  if  not  complete  ex- 
planation. Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  study 
Souvarine  writes: — 

'In  the  final  analysis,  these  movements 
[Bolshevism  and  Fascism]  show  many  similar- 
ities, and  are  open  to  so  many  mutual  plagia- 
risms; they  borrow  and  exchange  to  many 
things  from  one  another,  that  the  same  word, 
"  totalitarian,"  another  addition  to  the  modem 
vocabulary,  becomes  them  both  perfecdy. 
Mussolini  began  by  imitating  Lenin;  Hidcr 
continued  by  imitaring  Mussolini  and  Stalin; 
the  latter,  in  return,  cofMes  his  two  rivals^ 
especially  in  their  worst  features.  At  kMg 
intervals  the  three  dictators,  with  Stalin  as 
leader,  follow  one  another  in  the  way  in  whick 
they  niucate  and  discipline  their  tabjectt  by 
bringing  them  into  line,  throwing  them  into 
prison  and  putring  them  to  death.  It  u  hanOy 
possible  that  so  many  analogies  betwcftn 
Bolshevism  and  Fascism  in  word  and  deed,  in 
means  and  methods,  in  institutions  and  types 
of  men,  do  not  reflect  some  historical  reUtiQii. 
ship,  unless  one  admits  the  possibility  of  a 
complete  divorce  between  the  essence  and 
the  form.* 

The  theory  and  action  of  Stalin,  mthlesa  and 
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lieved,  as  is  the  feeling  that  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  lands  and  large  foreign-owned  indus- 
trial plants  is  necessary  if  Mexico  is  to  com- 
plete the  revolution  begun  in  1910. 

Mr.  Kluckhohn*s  book  is  strictly  the  work  of 
a  journalist,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  its  con- 
cise approach  could  have  been  combined  with 
Mr.  Plenn's  much  deeper  penetration  of  the 
Mexican  spirit  and  atmosphere.  Mr.  Kluck- 
hohn  has  written  informatively  on  some  of 
Mexico's  chief  problems  and  personalities. 
His  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  American  agreed 
that  Mexico  needs  a  new  deal,  yet  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  her  methods,  particularly  as  to  ex- 
propriations of  lands  and  oil  properties.  Mr. 
Kiuckhohn,  however,  is  inclined  to  evaluate 
from  strictly  Anglo-Saxon  norms  and  tradi- 
tions, judging  political  and  economic  processes 
as  they  would  function  in  a  community  like 
ours,  and  assuming  similar  possibilities  of  con- 
trol. He  has  failed  to  absorb  not  only  the  com- 
plex background  of  Mexico,  but  also  that  of 
Latin  America  in  general,  of  which  Mexico  is 
a  part.  Many  of  the  problems  of  Mexico,  in- 
deed, go  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Rio 
Grande-Tehuantepec  arena.  They  reflect  that 
basic  issue  of  economic  nationalism,  that 
trend  to  national  sovereignty  over  productive 
processes,  which  is  shaping  Latin-American 
countries  into  entities  that  will  no  longer  view 
themselves  as  colonies  of  the  industrial  na- 
tions, as  sources  of  ample  raw  materials 
cheaply  produced,  markets  for  manufactured 
goods.  The  challenge  of  Mexico  is  essentially 
that,  as  is  the  challenge  of  other  Latin-Amer- 
ican States;  and  it  is  a  challenge  that  even- 
tually may  prove  as  serious  to  the  order  built 
on  international  capitalism  as  the  challenge  of 
totalitarian  economies  is  at  present. 

— Earle  K.  James 

Father  of  Them  All 

The  Like  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By 
IVilliam  Mulligan  Shane.  PVith  an  intro- 
duciion  by  Uendrik  WilUm  Van  l^on.  New 
I'ork:  I).  .-Ippleion-Century  Company,  IQJQ. 
2  Volumes,  467,  s^7  P^g^^-  P-S^- 

Road  to  Kmpire.  Hy  hletcher  Vratt.  AVa-  York: 
Doubleday^  Doran  and  Company,  /9J9.  J46 
pages.  $3.75. 

CLO.ANL'S  magnum  opus  is,  of  course,  one 
^  of  the  classic  Lives,  having  first  appeared 
in  the  days  when  Bryan  was  rising  on  our 
political  horizon.   It  is,  therefore,  somewhat 


dated,  and  the  persistent  use  of  the  normal 
assumptions  of  the  Christian  tradition  in  a 
rather  orthodox  and  moralizing  way  as  criteru 
of  criticism  reads  a  little  strangely.  Neverthe- 
less, the  work  is  on  the  whole  a  great  achieve- 
ment of  objective  scholarship,  though  one 
sometimes  feels  that  Sloane  lacks  an  ultimate 
balance  and  clarity  in  his  own  attitudes  and 
runs  the  whole  gamut  of  emotions,  from 
adulation  to  hatred,  in  his  relationship  to  his 
subject. 

Two,  at  least,  of  Sloane's  conclusions  are  of 
great  interest,  apart  from  his  sane  awareness  of 
the  constructive  values  in  Napoleon's  work 
and  his  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  his 
career  to  the  growth  of  nationalism.  The  one 
is  contained  in  a  final  chapter  in  Napoleon's 
influence  on  these  United  States.  It  stresses 
the  hypnotized  interest  of  our  democratic 
citizenry  in  the  life  of  the  great  Corsican — an 
interest  due,  the  author  believes,  to  our  level- 
ing tendencies  and  our  general  lack  of  colossal 
figures  in  the  arena  of  public  life.  This,  mani- 
festly, is  peculiarly  germane  today,  and  one 
has  to  hope  that  democratic  habits  are 
stronger  than  fascination  at  ruthless  power. 
The  other,  which  does  indeed  oflPer  a  morsel 
of  comfort  by  analogy,  is  the  stress  on  Na- 
poleon's cowardly  lack  of  resolution  when  at 
last  achieved  power  was  threatened,  and  he 
was  put  on  the  defensive.  Indeed,  in  a  sense 
the  whole  work  is  the  study  of  a  change  in 
character,  from  the  daring,  brilliant,  and 
calculating  gambler  of  the  Italian  campaign  to 
the  uncertain  and  unbalanced  plunger  of  the 
Hundred  Days,  with  the  final  dissolution  of 
St.  Helena. 

Vet  the  price  paid  to  demonstrate  the  ulti- 
mate weakness  of  aggressive  dictatorship  and 
to  reveal  that  the  dictator  was  yellow  must 
seem  to  our  generation  even  more  dispropor- 
tionate than  to  his  own,  even  if  it  was  a 
necessary  one;  while  current  events  argue  that 
such  lessons  are  hardly  permanent:  already 
the  price  is  being  paid  anew.  Whether  this 
justifies  the  thesis  of  van  I^oon's  slight  and 
somewhat  unworthy  introduction  is  another 
matter.  For  van  I^oon  implies  that  we  have  a 
duty  to  support  the  democracies,  our  some- 
time Allies,  against  the  invasions  of  new 
aggressive  absolutisms,  and  this  must  be  done 
at  whatever  cost  in  men  or  money.  Some  of  us, 
however,  while  not  without  moral  idealism, 
must  be  shown  that  participation  is  necessary, 
and    that   its   consequences   will    be    ndthcr 
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tit  unr^pcctcd  luir  lii^illuMoningiy  dit- 
^  *  »  t  friioi  prfilr«%ril  aims. 
^^  fct-.c  >!oanc'*  imrk,  like  lijril\\  Ti*f 
I:,  mttvrt  rcmor%cirs»l\  tti  the  nadir  of 
^  ...jnr  carrrr.  l-ictthcr  IVatt  i>  ctmccrntd 
itir'%  »irh  thr  ri«in|S  sun.  aliandtmcd 
r  .r  rcacho  thr  /cnith.  lit  lH:|[in&  \hith 
*^^  &>i\  iif  the  Sortmnv  when  \a|>«ilc«(n  ucm 
'^-  **•  ir\  lAnie  i»v  suppressini;  j  Parisian  rc- 
•'*^  in»:  fiirr%ha»limrii  a  later  mastery  nver 

'^  •  "^--ri.nj!  masters,  the  l)ireiti»r\.  He  emis 

"^     f^r  *jii  ihiomp/t,  with  one  friistrateil  m 
<«-T-.r<-t:itn  !iir  eastern  empire  achieving  the 
^  ^  I  •  n»u  \h:p.   jUiut   tn  rule   I- ranee   and 
'^  A*r  V  iiri.|»r 

^rrr  ^.nane  is  primarily  the  painstaking 

*-     .4'.    Tratt   IS,   at   least    h\    intention,   the 

"^  i'\   iTjitsman,  thuugh  his  crattsmanship 

^  %    r  rr%earth   I  nfurtunateU ,  hi»we%er.  the 

^^.'  »-r.es%  i.i  the  wurk  is  k«ime»hat  marred 

fr   T-Anff^t   striving  !«ir  erfect.    Not   thr 

■  '^^  ,r  :  t:vii  i>i  his  ikurk    IS   that,    the   hrsi 

-^l 'r-i    apart,    if    ;s    Uut    !arge!\     taken    up 

'   ^'    .:r'j::%  i>r   campaigns,  n<>t   aiwavs  dear 

J^        ■  ?»•    rf  •»!c  fi»  the  ia\maM.  Nuih  si<ial  his 

"^*    -i*  .»    pr"ffrred,  mtirn»\rr.   is  tim  larifeix 

K.  ?v  I'raf!  .m.t  Nii'jnr  ntrrsH  thr  sigmtuarue 

r    r    :rir»  f\    j:i,l    prjit:ir  «•?    jl*%4iiufr   Miar, 

^.  « fi    para. it^%:vjii\    pri'inntri:   iirmmraiX      a 

•  '^'s  %    l**j!t    j.I'.iinltratrH,    hut   %1ik-s   m-t    tuliv 
-T-i'     y    Wr    t    1  |»rrhap*  fhis  .a^l  that  iirfrr\ 

"*  *     -i-  thr  !T^"^r  frmfii!  aiui  the  riH»^t  pmmis 

'^■tf   «r.av^    ■>  '   t'«!a\      gi^rii  the  survival  I't 

^\r%"rr-  .   v  .  /at  nn     I'he  aihievrment  •»!  ihaf 

•  •   ■■    *r  ••■.av.  Ml  wevrr,  l»e  nn  less  painful  aiul 

•  •  -    '•:'■':   thin  the  attainment  fl   the    lhir»l 
^r:  -:  .  *    r  fi.*t  =  'r\,  l*cneticrnti\  rc|«cat;:ig  thr 

«   «-"a     •  :  a  t\rant.  alvi,  thruuk!h  iitrpt.tuiic 
*---o  ~.4.r\.':cr.kr.  rrfx'ats  thr  rrri-rs  i-f  \  :ennj 
■  .'.  »    ?sr.  if  \  rr^aiilrs 
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LiRK  OK  THE  North 

Thf.  I.riiE  or  Alaska.  /^_v  i/arr\  ./.  f-ramk. 
AVer  7'ork:  IreJerUk  -/.  ^^tokes.  i9J9-  Jo6 

I    Wfnt  to   thk   SovinT  ArctK'.    Hy   Kkih 

(iru^.  AVtf  Tork:  Simon  an  J  ^ci*usier.  i^J^. 

.W  P^i^'  Sj'OO. 
A  lAVAYS  a  land  of  mystery  to  American^ 
*  Alaska  now  more  than  ever  Itctorc  staniU 
out  AS  our  most  interesting  |>osscssion.  Harry 
h'ranck  has  Iteen  a  careful  ohscrver,  he  has 
shown  unusual  ability  to  write  accurately  and 
entertainingly  aUiut  Alaska  ami  has  handled 
controversial  subjects  with  care  and  judg- 
ment, not  allowing  himself  to  l«e  prejudicetl  hy 
either  side.  He  has  traveled  l>y  toot  over  much 
of  this  world. 

Kven  a  more  m\sterious  country  than  Alaska 
has  |»een  is  the  Siviet  Arctic  which  Dr.  (irul«er 
has  f»|Mrned  to  our  understanding  in  such  a  de- 
lightful wa\.  She  liveil  with  the  colonists, 
talked  With  them  and  caught  the  spirit  of  their 
cntrrprisr. 

"I'hr  n-ailrr  is  (.iinsimtiH  that  Miss  (irulver's 
Nfi\irT  i:t]/ens.  and  in  particular  the  wumen, 
are  real  pM ineers  filled  w  ith  enthusiasm  for  their 
\rvtic  countr\     !'hr\  have  an  almost  pathetic 
and  i.hiltllikr  happinrss  nver  their  work,  like  a 
|K-iipic  revenriv   released   from   iNindagr    I'er 
haps  thrir  distance  frum  Mum^om  nwi  its  over 
liirdshsp  :\  rrs|»tins:hic  t^r  much  n!  their  free 
d^rii  jnA  |ti\ 

I  ni-.kr  thr  rari\  pinnrers  of  North  Vtiirnca 
whii  had  ti»  fight  the  Indians  and  live  h\  barter 
.xnii  tratlr,  these  "^tiv  :ct  pioneers  think  in  rubles 
jkiui  are  rcMardett  fur  gumi  work  in  monev  \  ai 
ues  lust  as  in  the  lapitaiistic  countries,  even 
though  thr:r  iii«i%t  capable  vmrkers  ma\  l»e 
ial!e»l  'shKk  tri"«ps.'  Wiiiiien  seem  Ut  domi- 
nate thi-  held  and  (««>r  man  takes  a  second  place 
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THE  LIVING  AGE 


A  Confidential  Tip 

from  the  Editors  of 

The  Living  Age! 

We  of  The  Living  Age  survey  the  world 
from  a  unique  vantage  point.  Over  500 
publications  from  all  over  the  earth 
come  into  our  offices  every  month  — 
to  say  nothing  of  countless  confiden- 
tial reports  and  special  dispatches  from 
staff  members  ana  correspondents. 

Naturally  much  valuable  and  truly  in- 
side material  has  to  be  left  out  of  The 
Living  Age  through  lack  of  space. 

Out  of  this  dramatic  and  authentic 
wealth  of  news  —  not  available  to  most 
newspapers  —  we  write  The  Foreign 
Observer,  a  confidential  weekly  news- 
letter of  international  affairs.  The  de- 
mand for  The  Foreign  Observer  by 
newspaper  editors  and  research  men  has 
grown  so  great  that  we  are  now  able 
to  offer  it  at  a  special  low  price  to  Living 
Age  subscribers. 

If  you  are  already  a  Living  Agb  subscriber, 
you  may  now  enjoy  The  Foreign  Observer 
for  a  jull  ytar  —  52  issues  —  by  sending  in 
an  additional  $1.S0-  If  you  are  not  a  sub- 
scriber, you  may  get  both  The  Living  Age 
(monthly)  and  The  Foreign  Observer 
(weekly)  for  a  full  ytar  —  for  only  $7.50! 
Start  getting  our  private  tip-sheet  next  week 
—  simply  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Yours  truly. 

The  Editors 

THEFOREjGNOBSERVER 

THE  FOREIGN  OBSERVER  ^-'^'o 

420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Here  is  mv  $7.50  for  a  full  year  of  The  Living  Age 
:  monthly)  and  The  Forbion  Observsa  ■.^weeklv). 
^If  you  are  already  a  Living  Age  subscriber,  sencl  us 
only  $L50,  for  which  you  will  receive  The  Foreign 
Obsesvbi  for  one  year.) 

SmtfM 
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Ctty  and  Sfsre ...  


THE  GUIDE  POST 

(Continued) 

tional  book  Torv  M,  P.,  by  Simon  Hioqf'i 
the  American  edition  of  which  will  m 
published  by  Harrison-Hilton  Booli* 
Our  extract  presents  an  analysis  of  dbe 
big  business  and  aristocratic  elemaili 
in  the  Conservative  Party,  which  now 
controls  the  House  of  Commons,  [p.  153I 

SINCE  Munich,  when  it  was  claimed  the 
democracies  had  to  knuckle  under  because 
they  were  unprepared  to  withstand  the 
horror  of  totalitarian  warfare,  many  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  prepara- 
tion of  home  defense.  The  two  articles  in 
our  section  called  *  Air  Raid  Reports*  deal 
with  two  aspects  of  this  preparedness. 
One  describes  an  *A.R.P.  university* 
where  volunteers  are  taught  that  even  an 
incendiary  bomb  can  be  handled  with 
safety  [p.  161];  the  other  presents  a  new 
scheme  for  clearing  the  skies  of  the  bomber 
menace — a  scheme  seemingly  so  thorough 
that  it  will  probably  never  be  adopted. 

(p.  1651 

J.  B.  FIRTH,  a  well  known  author  and 
journalist,  tries  to  plumb  the  mystery  of 
why  Mussolini,  that  most  distinguished 
disciple  of  Machiavelli,  should  have  per- 
mitted the  latter  to  be  banned  by  the 
censors.  Is  it  because  the  Duce  is  not  so 
sure  now  that  duplicity  pays?  [p.  i68| 

IN  THE  section  entitled  'Around  the 
Globe,*  we  have  included  a  discussion  of 
Italy's  financial  state,  a  significant  factor 
in  the  decline  of  the  Axis  friendship  [p. 
171];  a  description  of  Outer  Mongolia, 
Russia's  Asiatic  proteg6,  where  few  Euro- 
peans have  ever  ventured  [p.  173I;  » 
Japanese  journalist's  statement  of  Japan's 
Monroe  Doctrine  [p.  176];  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  *  Two-Seas  Canal,*  a  new 
French  engineering  project  whose  realiza- 
tion both  Great  Britain  and  France  would 
have  found  most  convenient  in  the  pres- 
ent conflict,  [p.  178] 
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When  Historical  Dynamite 
Breaks  Loose,  What 


is  Your  I.  Q.  ? 


w  WELL  BQuippBD  wcfc  you  dufing  the  last  few  days  —  when  the  world 
lived  from  headline  to  headline  —  to  appraise  events  for  yourself? 
you  had  been  supplementing  your  newspaper  reading  all  along  with 
i,  reliable  books  —  such  as  Henry  C.  Wolfe's  The  German  Octopus  or 
V.  Fodor's  Plot  and  Counterplot  in  Central  Europe  —  and  sound,  reliable 
jdnes  —  such  as  Current  History  —  Chances  arc  you  would  have  developed 
ad  news  background  of  your  own. 

mrent  History  has  a  double  value  for  serious,  thinking  readers,  especially 
r  who  rely  heavily  on  books  and  magazines  for  the  backbone  of  their 
mation.  As  a  magazine  of  world  affairs,  it  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
5  both  authoritative  and  comprehensive.  And  as  a  book  review  medium, 
itains  the  largest  exclusively  non-fiction  review  section  of  any  monthly 
zinc  in  America. 

housands  of  people  everywhere  read  Current  History y  for  its  crystal-clear 
es,  its  timely,  colorful,  non-fiction  reviews,  its  international  coverage. 

uifim  Qm0titnt 

CURRENT  HISTORY 

lAL   INTRODUCTORY   OFFER  r^  SIX   MONTHS  FOR   ONLY   $l! 
(  R0gmiar  Rate,  $3  Per  Year) 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

RENT  HISTORY  «^»* 

tfadisoo  Avenue,  New  York  City 

A  reader  of  The  Living  Age,  You  may  put  me  down  for  a  six  months'  subscrip- 

to  Current  History  in  accordance  with  special  iotroduaory  offer.  I  enclose 

lollar. 


ess. 


nd  State 

f  DO  NOT  WISH  TO  MUTILATE  YOUR  COPT   OF  THE   UVINO   AOE,   SDiPLT  COPT  TBU   COUPON 


A  sudden  explosion  shatters  the  eabn  of 
the  dining  salon*  •  •  .  Where  but  a  mo» 
ment  ago  there  were  smiling^  t^llrfwg 
people  in  evening  clothes,  there  are  now 
shrieks,  maimed  bodies,  falling  tables, 
hundreds  of  terrified  people  rushing  in 
every  direction.  .  •  •  The  huge  ship  rolls 
over  on  her  side  •  •  •  life  boats  toss  in 
the  black,  angry  waters.  •  •  • 

This  awful  picture  has  already  become  familiar  in  today's  war.  Will 
the  bombing  of  enemy  shipping  again  prove  to  be  a  dedsive  factor 
in  war  tactics?  WiU  the  outixHne  of  the  war  turn  on  the  relatiYe 
naval  strength  of  the  countries  involved? 

^Sea  Power  and  Today's  War/'  to  be  published  in  a  few  weeks,  gives 
you  the  real  story  on  this  whole  business  of  naval  warfare.  Fletcher 
Pratt  (author:  ''Ordeal  By  Fire,"  The  Heroic  Years,**  The  Lost 
Battalion,"  etc.)  has  spent  a  year  investigating  source  material  in 
preparation  for  this  book*  It  appears  just  at  the  time  when  aocfa 
questions  are  uppermost  in  everyone's  mind.  With  the  author*s 
genius  for  graphic  description  of  warfare  at  sea,  it  has  turned  oat  to 
be  more  exciting  than  a  noveL  No  book  like  it  has  yet  appeared. 
You  won't  want  to  miss 


Sea  Power  and  Todavs  Wab 

by  Fletcher  Pratt 

A  HarrisonrHilton  Book 

Ofdtrjrmm  ymrhmkmihr 
•r  wrii0  /•  Harrisoa- 
Hilton  Books,  420  Madi- 
ton  A^e^  N.  Y.  C 


IVINTG^AGF 

The  fP^orld  in  Review 

In  This  Number: 
To  Die  for  Poland      Pierre  van  Paassen 

Blackout  of  Humor  Lamar  Middleton 

The  Simple  Swiss  Emil  Ludwtg 

Islam  and  the  War  //.  /.  Katibah 

King  of  Inishcam  (A  Story)  Liam  O  ^Flaherty 

The  Screen  in  Europe  Frank  Clements 

Japan  Weighs  the  Pact  Katsuji  Fuse 

Design  for  Peace  Norman  Angell 

The  World  Over —  The  American  Scene  —  Letters  and  the  Arts 
Books  Abroad —  Notes  and  Comments  —  Miscellany 

L  Year  November^  1939  50^  a  Copy 

Established   by   E.    Littell   in    1844 


* 


Useful  B€X>k 

— Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barni 


I  ^^^^^^^1  Neza  Edition  Ready  February  ISj  1940 

if 

I     I^SSS^I  "Amazingly  Interesting 

* 

if 
if 

* 

if 

* 
if 
if 
if 

J  Last  year  a  unique  Yearbook  — the  only  combined  Chronology  and  ComnunUti 
J     in  any  language  —  appeared  for  the  first  time. 

J  THE  WORLD  OVER :  1938,  a  Living  Age  Annual,  received  enthusiastic  o 
^  dorsements  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  scholars  and  historians  througl 
J     out  the  country. 

J  THE  WORLD  OVER:  1939,  is  now  being  prepared  by  Charles  Angoff  at 

X  a  large  staff  of  contributing  experts.  They  have  been  culling  the  essence  fra 

X  more  than  500  newspapers,  magazines  and  government  reports  from  evei 

X  nation  in  the  world. 


X  This  forthcoming  volume  —  invaluable  to  intelligent  lay-readers  as  well  \ 

X  research-workers  of  all  sorts  —  will  give  you  a  complete  account  of  every  maji 

X  event  on  any  given  day  in  any  country.  It  will  be  ready  February  IS,  1940. 

*  A  simple  arrangement,  together  with  a  thorough  index,  places  at  yoi 
X  finger-tips  the  date  and  significance  of  any  event  of  the  past  momentoi] 
X  year. 

*  W»fogTtaS««p<cial,pc»>yobMottonpcic«af  $>.•§  f or  th«  f orfhronring  •ditton  If  jow  o>d»  HOW 
X  TlMlUt  pric*  wUl  hm  $€jm.  So  All  out  tho  coupon  balow  Mid  awU  It  TODAY. 

if 

X  HARRISON-HILTON  BOOKS,  INC.                                                                                                      LA.lt 

*  43f  MmdUon  Atobo*,  N«w  York  City 

X  19)9  Bdltton                                                                      IfM  IdMoa 

*  D  Picaw  tend  me  a  copy  of  THE  WORLD  OVER:            Q  PlcMe  lend  me  immOitidy  one  of  jrovr  Um 
it  \9S9(\vHLudot%^.QO)9X\ht  social  pr^pMicaikm                remainiiig  copiei  of  THB  WORLD  OVRR:  tlM 

*  M^«  of  $3.00. 1  underaund  delivery  wiU  be  made  (liat  mioe  $4.00)  at  the  tHcM  fiAiMd  #rtfM  of 

*  in  February.  1940.  $2.50. 

:  ' • ' 

*  OR 

X  U  Pleaae  tend  me  both  THE  WORLD  OVER:  193S  and  THE  WORLD  OVER:  1939  (lilt  price  $4.00  aadU 

it  At  the  spuial  eomhination  pric*  of  $S.OO  for  both  volomea.  I  am  to  receive  the  193$  edttioa  i         -  -  - 

*  and  1939  edition  in  February,  1940. 

*  1  endoee  $ in  full  payment,  including  poftage. 

^  Namg 
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setters  to  the 
Editors 


*  columns  of  The  Living  Age  are  open 
cud  Utters  from  readers  who  are  asked  to 
communications  to  not  more  than  2^0 


Jrges  'Positive  Eugenics' 

iitically  I  am  an  avowed  opponent  of 
ilosophy.  With  reference  to  your  Oc- 
ticle,  'Selection  from  the  Skies/  I 
clare  most  reluctantly,  however,  that 
nan  Sterilization  Law  is  as  scientifi- 
md  as  our  very  limited  knowledge  of 

and  genetics  will  allow.  This  law  re- 
ore   accurate   scientific   insight   than 

our  twenty-nine  sterilization  laws  of 
'  states  of  the  Union.  I  recently  re- 
rom  a  two  months*  survey  of  the  hu- 
irilization    movement    in    the    Third 

found  that  in  the  execution  of  their 
Germans  were  not  guilty  of  many  ex- 
hcr  than  those  that  might  be  expected 
nan  error  in  determining  whether  the 
id  maladies  in  the  German  law  were 
r^'  in  the  various  cases  that  came  up 
ideration.  In  every  case  that  reached 
ition  the  patient  was  given  the  benefit 
)ubt.  I  found  no  evidence  at  all  of  the 
n  of  the  German  law  being  abused  to 
X)litical  offenders,  or  to  exterminate 
here  are  no  official  statistics  showing 
ibcr  of  sterilization  operations  that 
en  performed  in  Germany.  A  semi- 
tatement  covering  the  first  year  of  the 
jf  the  law  estimates  it  to  be  50,000. 
riticism  of  the  German  sterilization 
hat  which  I  make  of  all  sterilization 
d  that  is  that  their  proponents  promise 
:h.  The  danger  to  society  is  not  so 
tic  obvious  manic  depressive  or  de- 
pnecox,  but  their  parents  who  fre- 
conduct  themselves  like  normal  human 
ut  are  latent  hereditary  carriers  of  de- 
ess.  The  scientific  problem  is  how  are 
5  to  select  the  latter  group.  The  former 
usually  sterile  anyhow.  It  will  take  a 
J  years  or  so  to  eradicate  these  dys- 
ople  from  our  society  by  sterilization, 
ctical  solution  of  the  betterment  of  the 
on  lies  in  positive  eugenics,  /.^.,  in 
advice  and  in  education  particularly 
latter  of  mate  selection. 
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freedom  and  democracy 

are  worth  keeping 


OF  HUMAN  FREEDOM 

by  Jacques  Barzun 

"A  penetrating  analysis  of  what 
we  prize  most . . .  will  help  read- 
ers who  are  trying  to  think  things 
through." — Front  page  review, 
N.  y.  Times  Book  Review.  Mr. 
Barzun  discusses  the  present  di- 
lemmas of  democracy  with  pun- 
gency and  epigramnutic  wit.  An 
Atlantic  Book.  |2.50 
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Referring  to  specific  assertions  made  by  the 
authors  of  the  several  articles  on  human  ster- 
ilization in  your  issue  aforementioned,  permit 
me  to  ask  the  following  questions.  Assuming 
that  a  sterilization  program  would  have  de- 
prived us  of  Beethoven,  Kant  and  Schiller 
(p.  133),  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  similar 
geniuses  might  not  have  arisen  from  the  nor- 
mal population?  Furthermore,  is  the  loss  of 
Beethoven,  Kant  and  Schiller  too  big  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  elimination  of  thousands  of 
dysgenic  people  who  are  a  burden  to  them> 
selves  and  to  society? 

Major  Suchsland's  statement  (p.  134)  rec- 
ommending war  as  a  eugenic  device  is  not  a 
surprise  to  me.  Many  eugenists  even  in  our 
own  democracy  believe  that  war  eliminates 
the  weak  and  encourages  the  strong. 

Referring  to  a  comment  on  page  136,  Pro- 
fessor Lenz  is  a  Nazi  propagandist  and  exag- 
gerates the  danger  of  the  fertility  of  the  men- 
tally deficient.  What  he  maliciously  docs  with 
his  statistics  is  this.  He  generalizes  from  a  few 
isolated  cases  in  which  a  few  manic  depressive 
parents  have  had  a  large  number  of  equally 
defective  children.  If  the  specter  of  the  men- 
tally deficient  is  so  great,  why  are  there  ac- 
tually few  such  patients  in  the  German  pop- 
ulation? Many  eugenists  bemoan  the  fact,  like 
the  author  of  the  eugenics  article  on  p.  137, 
that  wc  are  so  selective  in  the  mating  of  dogs, 
cattle  and  horses,  and  so  little  thought  is  given 
to  breeding  in  the  selection  of  our  wives  or 
husbands.  My  comment  on  this  point  is  this: 
Permit  the  scrub  cows  or  horses  and  the  well 
bred  cows  or  horses  to  forage  for  themselves. 
Which  will  survive?  What  percentage  of  the 
pure  bred  cows  are  excellent  milk  producers? 
Are  not  our  scrub  cows  in  many  instances  as 
good  or  even  better  milk  producers  than  the 
pure  bred  milch  cows? 

College  of  the  J.  H.  Landman 

City  of  New  York 

Adverse  Italian  Economy 

SIR:  May  I  contribute  a  few  facts  culled  from 
the  Fascist  press  to  corroborate  the  interesting 
article  on  Italian  economy  published  in  your 
October  issue? 

The  general  tone  of  the  Fascist  papers  after 
the  middle  of  September  indicates  that  Italy 
is  girding  reluctantly  for  war,  but  is  girding 
herself  nonetheless.  From  the  number  of  re- 
strictions which  have  been  imposed,  one  can 
conclude  that  the  country  will  not  enter  the 


war  on  the  side  of  those  nadons  th 
in  raw  materials.  For  instance,  to 
the  gas  supply  has  been  limitec 
consumers  to  no  more  than  nine 
Housewives  in  Rome  have  non 
only  between  6:30  to  8  a.m.,  ii  ^ 
and  6:30  to  9  P.M.  Pressure  is  lo^ 
the  rest  of  the  time.  Normal  pres 
tained  at  all  times  only  in  hospit 
and  industrial  plants.  (Gsom 
Regime  Fascista,  September  20,  2 

Numerous  articles  in  all  paper 
with  Virginio  Gayda  in  the  Gsom 
enjoin  the  population  to  the  strict 
Nothing  must  be  wasted.  Fats  r 
served  in  view  of  their  value  not 
but  of  their  importance  for  th* 
munitions.  Scrap  paper  and  othe 
which  is  ordinarily  consigned  t 
pile  must  be  saved  and  used  as 
to  economize  on  hard  and  liquid 
statues  are  being  removed  fron 
squares  on  the  ground  of  uglinesi 
have  already  disappeared.  The  us 
of  substitutes  is  being  advised, 
'pure  coffee*  is  punishable  by  i 
questration.  {Giomaie  d*Italiay  Se 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
above-men rioned  measures  were 
essary  during  the  World  War.  Ye 
a  so-called  *  neutral  *  country  with 
of  the  world  open  to  her.  If  sue! 
arc  necessary  when  she  is  still  at 
steps  will  remain  when  the  count 

Northampton,  Mass.    Barbar. 

A  Refugee  Repl; 

SIR:  I  would  like  to  make  some  re 
article  *As  Nazi  Tourists  See  Us 
published  in  your  October  issue, 
you  at  first  briefly  who  I  am,  be 
not  unimportant  in  this  conne< 
born  in  Nlunich,  Germany,  whei 
twenty-five  years  until  I  had  to  < 
Summer,  being  a  Jew.  Now  I  s 
enough  to  have  the  chance  to  • 
studies,  which  I  was  compelled  tc 
Germany,  in  this  great  and  wondc 
People  often  are  surprised  wh 
ceive  that  I  remember  German] 
tude,  love,  and  admiration,  that 
will  not  forget  the  cities,  lakes,  m« 
forests,  in  which  I  spent  mar\ 
{Continued  on  page  2^ 
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.  .  And  So 
Is  Christmas! 


Sure,  it's  coming.  The  merry  what- 
to-give-whom  starts  again  before 
you  realize  it. 

This  year  ...  to  help  you  avoid 
the  last  minute  yule-log-jam  .  .  . 
we  tucked  in  a  convenient  gift  order 
form. 

$eace  on  Cartfi 

.  .  .  will  really  be  on  everyone's 
mind  this  Christmas.  What  then, 
could  be  a  more  appropriate  gift 
than  The  Living  Age  —  a  living 
cross-section  of  today's  war  world? 

But  we  don't  have  to  tell  you  of  the 
value  of  The  Living  Age  these 
tense  war  days. 

Take  advantage  of  our  special 
Christmas  Gift  Rates.  Send  Living 
Age  subscriptions  to  your  serious- 
minded  friends.  On  Christmas  morn- 
ing, each  will  receive  a  subscription 
notice  and  an  attractive  Christmas 
card  bearing  your  name. 

You  will  be  sending  a  gift  they  will 
look  forward  to  receiving  again, 
every  month  for  a  year. 

So  fill  out  the  postage-free  order 
form  and  mail  it  TODAY. 

P.S.  Use  the  same  jorm  to  enter  or 
renew  your  own  subscription  at  the 
special  Christmas  rates. 


\_^^^ 
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Pierre  VAN  PAASSEN,  whose  sketch, 
*To  Die  for  Poland,'  we  are  publishing 
in  this  issue,  is  the  author  of  the  year's 
best-seller  autobiography,  Days  of  Our 
TearSy  the  most  absorbing  memoirs  in 
many  a  day.  He  has  just  returned  to  this 
country  to  lecture,  after  many  years  in 
Europe,  Africa  and  the  Near  East  as 
correspondent  for  the  New  Y^ork  Evening 
World  and  other  American  and  Canadian 
newspapers,  [p.  208] 

IN  1914  the  catastrophe  of  the  World 
War  was  brought  home  more  gradually 
than  now,  when  ten  minutes  after  the 
declaration  of  war  air-raid  warning  was 
sounded,  and  soon  afterward  the  trains 
were  filled  with  the  children  being  evacu- 
ated to  the  country.  Harold  Nicolson,  who 
was  already  a  prominent  political  figure 
during  the  last  war,  and  at  the  Versailles 
Peace  Conference,  here  compares  his  im- 
pressions of  *  Then  and  Now.'  (p.  212] 

HUMOR  thrives  even  on  such  arid  soil  as 
the  war-torn  Continent.  In  France  they 
are  making  rueful  jokes  on  the  'Triumph 
of  Anastasie,'  the  spirit  of  censorship  and 
the  Gallic  equivalent  of  the  English 
*Dora.'  [p.  215]  The  British  go  about 
keeping  the  general  public  cheerful  with 
their  characteristic  dogged  thoroughness, 
producing,  alas,  a  complete  'Blackout  of 
Humor.'  [p.  215]  In  the  third  article  of 
this  section,  three  well-known  American 
radio  commentators,  placed  in  strategic 
spcjts  of  the  world,  describe  their  experi- 
ences with  the  censor  [p.  220J;  while  the 
last  article  deals  with  that  irrepressible 
pest,  'The  Man  Who  Knows.'  [p.  223I 

MAURICE  HALPERIN,  the  author  of 

*  Mexico  Faces  the  Test,'  is  on  the  faculty 

of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  He  is  a 

{Continued  on  page  joo) 
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The  World  Over 


LHE  hopes  and  fears  of  the  belligerents  in  the  present  conflict 
are  fairly  clear.  Much  less  clear,  however,  are  those  of  the  major  neutral 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Italy,  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Any 
attempt  to  speculate  on  their  position  must  lead  to  certain  inherent  con- 
tradictions because  of  overlapping  aspirations;  and  a  certain  degree  of 
over-simplification  is  likewise  inevitable.  But  it  may  be  said  that  events 
appear  to  shape  themselves  along  these  lines: 

Russia  desires  an  ultimate  German,  as  well  as  a  British  defeat.  She 
wants  the  latter,  with  reservations,  because,  for  all  Russian  contempt  for 
the  British  bourgeois  regime,  its  complete  defeat  is  desirable  only  if  it 
could  be  made  a  Communist  State;  smce  that  is  out  of  the  question,  at 
least  for  the  present.  Great  Britain  must  be  maintained  as  a  counterfoil 
to  Japan,  in  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Russia  has  much  to  gain  from 
a  protracted  war  in  which  she  can  fish  in  muddy  waters.  Thus  she  is 
likely  to  give  limited  support  to  Hitler  until  a  German  revolution — 
under  Soviet  tutelage — seems  imminent.  In  addition  to  her  acquisitions 
since  the  outbreak  of  war,  a  further  thrust  into  middle  Asia  and  north- 
western China,  even  a  military  one,  seems  likely,  unless  events  in  the 
West,  such  as  a  German  revolution,  would  force  her  to  turn  toward 
Europe.  The  Soviet  Union  is  still  fearful  of  a  preponderantly  strong 
Germany,  lest  she  be  stabbed  in  the  back.  For  that  reason,  Stalin  wel- 
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comes  the  probability  that  the  Allies  will  impair  the  German  war- 
machine.  Russia  has  no  desire  to  fight  in  the  West:  this  would  only 
strengthen  Hitler,  while  weakening  her  own  position  in  the  Far  East. 

Italy  desires  Great  Britain's  as  well  as  Hitler's  defeat.  And  she  wants 
to  see  Russian  aggrandizement  checked.  Hitler's  downfall,  however, 
should  not  be  complete.  Italy  doubtless  wants  to  see  a  weakened  Ger- 
many, yet  not  lose  its  ideological  ally  completely — rather  keep  Germany 
politically  sympathetic  but  also  politically  dependent  on  Italy.  As  for 
Italian  hegemony  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Fascist  aspirations  for  a 
revived  Roman  Empire — England's  defeat  is  the  prerequisite.  On  the 
other  hand,  Italy  is  genuinely  apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  the  German- 
Russian  non-aggression  pact,  lest  Russian  encroachment  in  the  Balkans 
conflict  with  Italian  interests.  In  addition,  Italy  fears  a  possible  sovieti- 
zation  of  Germany  which  might  jeopardize  Mussolini's  regime.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Duce's  prestige  has  already  suffered,  first  be- 
cause of  German  penetration  and,  second,  because  of  tne  afore-mentioned 
pact.  The  role  ot  peacemaker  would  thus  be  much  to  the  liking  of  the 
Italian  Premier. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  desires  an  Allied  victory  and  the 
preservation  of  the  British  status  quo.  It  is  fully  realized  in  Washington 
that  a  further  weakening  of  the  democratic  bulwarks  in  Europe  will 
bring  in  its  wake  a  more  ambitious  attempt  at  Fascist-Nazi  penetration 
in  the  Americas.  Assuming  an  Allied  defeat,  after  which  Stalin  and  Hitler 
might  turn  against  each  other,  Japan  would  be  free  to  act  in  the  Pacific, 
if  indeed  she  is  not  free  at  this  moment. 

As  for  Japan,  she  has  the  least  to  win  from  cither  party's  victory. 
A  Nazi  defeat  would  give  Russia  a  tremendous  new  impetus  m  Asia,  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Pacific  would  be  increased  and  Japanese  designs  on 
British  spheres  threatened.  It  is  mainly  the  prospect  of  further  Soviet 
encroachment  in  China  which  makes  an  Allied  victory  appear  as  the 
lesser  evil  to  Japan — although  she  hopes  that  victory  would  require 
enough  time  to  permit  Japan  to  plant  herself  in  British  spheres  of 
influence. 

This  outline  suggests  that  only  the  stand  of  the  United  States  is  dear. 

So  far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  aflinities  exist  between: — 

Japan  and  Italy,  since  both  are  interested  in  curbing  Russia  and 
since  both  will  be  the  losers  whichever  side  wins; 

The  United  States  and  Russia,  since  both  want  to  hamper  Japan,  for 
which  reason  the  Soviet  Union  must  share,  although  only  with  reserva- 
tions, the  United  States*  desire  for  maintenance  of  the  British  status  quo. 

CONCEIVABLY,  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  find  themselves  today 
in  the  position  of  the  man  marrying  for  money  who  discovered,  when  the 
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money  was  gone,  that  he  had  unwittingly  made  a  love  match.  To  be 
sure,  the  democracies  are  fighting  for  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial 
status  quo  which  Hitler  threatens.  But  beyond  this,  indications  grow  that 
they  have  gone  into  the  war  with  at  least  some  part  of  the  old-fashioned 
concepts  of  national  honor  and  liberty — that  this  generation,  as  the 
London  Times  put  it,  'has  resolved  to  sacrifice  itself  in  order  to  secure 
tolerable  existence  for  posterity.' 

One  thing  is  certain.  Today  it  is  Stalin  who  occupies  the  driver's  seat. 
Hitler  is  in  no  position  to  resist  him.  Hitler  and  Stalin  went  into  their 
love-fest  to  throw  the  Western  Powers  into  confusion.  Yet  Hitler  can 
hardly  have  expected  Stalin  to  turn  on  him  so  soon.  Stalin's  aid  may  have 
seemed  a  bargain,  even  at  the  price  of  half  of  Poland.  But  with  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  perhaps  Finland  thrown  in  as  a  gratuity,  the  em- 
brace may  now  seem  to  Hitler  to  have  been  unnecessarily  ardent.  Hitler 
cannot  be  expected  to  greet  possible  Russian  hegemony  over  the  Balkans 
and  the  Black  Sea,  or  the  'liberation'  of  Bessarabia  from  Rumania,  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

As  yet  the  new  Berlin-Moscow  Axis  seems  to  have  reached  no  agree- 
ment on  the  delimitation  of  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Balkans.  Here 
Hitler  is  in  a  dilemma.  If  he  loses,  he  risks  losing  the  support  of  his  Italian 
partner  in  the  other  axis.  Quite  possibly  that  friendship  is  already  on  the 
decline.  If  he  opposes  Soviet  ambitions  in  the  Balkans,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  suflFers  perhaps  an  even  more  severe  setback. 

Various  symptoms  suggest  that  Hitler  is  well  aware  that  he  has  lost 
ground.  Both  (Jhamberlain  and  Daladier  have  bluntly  declared  that 
*it  is  the  German  Government  and  the  German  Government  alone' 
which  is  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  path  of  peace.  Even  the 
most  rigid  censorship  cannot  prevent  the  German  people  from  learning 
this  eventually. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Chamberlain's  rejection  of  Hitler's  peace  oflFer,  a 
note  of  fear,  mingled  with  threats,  was  manifest  in  Hitler  s  pronounce- 
ments. Opening  the  seventh  annual  Winter  Relief  drive — called  War 
Winter  Relief  this  year — the  Chancellor  declared  that  Mf  they  reject 
our  readiness  for  peace,  then  Germany  is  determined  to  take  up  the 
battle  and  fight  it  out — one  way  or  another.'  The  various  suggestions 
emanating  from  Berlin  at  mediation  by  a  neutral,  preferably  President 
Roosevelt,  were  conceivably  dictated  by  fear.  Yet  since  any  such  medi- 
atory action,  except  perhaps  on  the  part  of  Mussolini,  seems  highly  im- 
probable now,  the  'most  gruesome  blood  bath  in  history'  remains  the 
tragic  and  the  immediate  prospect. 

THERE  IS  ONE  ASPECT  of  Anglo-French  propaganda  that  is  unique 
in  this  conflict,  and  that  is  its  reiteration  of  the  economic  frailties  of  the 
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Reich.  The  London  and  Paris  broadcasts  are  full  of  it,  and  the  British 
and  French  press  seize  avidly  upon  all  items  of  news  that  show,  or  may 
be  made  to  show,  that  while  Germany's  position  may  be  strong  mili- 
tarily, economically  the  country  is  in  a  perilous  way.  This  is  comtorting 
to  those  in  France  and  Britain  who  dread  the  undoubted  efficiency  of 
Hitler's  war-machine,  and  who  accept  at  face  value  the  Chancellor's 
threats  (as  at  Danzig,  September  19)  to  employ  *  a  weapon  which  cannot 
be  turned  against  us ' — a  threat  that  was  believed  by  some  to  mean  a 
death-ray;  then,  too,  there  was  his  more  recent  prediction  of  the  'most 
gruesome  blood  bath  in  history,'  made  on  October  12,  after  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain unequivocally  indicated  thumbs-down  on  the  Fiihrer's  hints  for 
peace  or,  at  least,  an  armistice  to  initiate  negotiations. 

Apart  from  the  usual  atrocity  fables,  most  war  propaganda  in 
1914-18  took  the  form  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  extent  ot  military 
operations  and  the  minimizing — or  the  flat  denial — of  enemy  successes. 
The  public  measuring-rod  of  success  or  failure  lay  in  the  number  of  miles 
advanced,  the  casualties  inflicted  and  the  prisoners  captured. 

Paul  Reynaud,  France's  outspoken  Finance  Minister,  has  recently 
warned  the  public  against  any  such  'naive'  method  of  judging  the 
progress  of  the  war.  Of  course,  he  may  be  seeking  to  prepare  the  home 
front  against  reverses  on  the  Western  front  now  that  Hitler's  generals 
have  ceased  shadow-boxing  and  are  underway  with  striking  the  'total 
blow'  of  which  both  Hitler  and  Goring  speak  so  confidently.  But  what- 
ever his  motives,  he  is  talking  sense  when  he  says: — 

those  who  believe  that  only  artillery  speaks  with  authority  are  deluding  them- 
selves. The  outcome  of  this  war  will  not  depend  on  where  we  can  pin  little  French 
or  British  flags  on  war-maps.  I  am  telling  the  truth  when  I  say  that  already  in 
great  measure  Germany  is  exhausted  by  her  gigantic  effort  of  past  years  to  prepare 
herself  for  war.  Do  not  forget  that  while  the  military  front  is  vital,  behind  it  must 
be  the  support  of  an  invulnerable  economic,  financial  and  monetary  front.  •  .  . 
I  might  point  out  that  today  the  Bank  of  France  possesses  twice  as  much  gold  as 
it  had  in  August  1914.  CXir  economic  and  financial  position  is  immensely  superior 
to  that  of  the  enemy. 

Moreover,  even  when  one  cautiously  discounts  Mr.  Winston  Church- 
ill's  weekly  reports  of  enemy  tonnage  sunk  and  contraband  tonnage  am- 
fiscated,  nevertheless  it  is  such  economic  factors  as  these  that  will  win 
the  war,  as  it  did  before  when  Germany,  after  four  years,  was  broken  by 
starvation  at  home  and  in  the  trenches  (the  London  Economist  states 
that  800,000  civilians  died  of  starvation).  Surely  this  is  true,  even  if  the 
Reichswehr  had  an  ace  in  the  hole  in  some  new  weapon  of  fearful  propor- 
tions. The  American  public  is  receiving  more  war  news  than  do  people  in 
England  or  France  or  Germany,  and  possibly  we  can  judge  a  desree 
more  accurately  than  they  as  to  what  is  really  taking  place.  But  iracn 
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eight-column  streamers  howl  of  a  German  or  an  Anglo-Saxon  advance  in 
the  Rhineland,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  essentially  the  situation  today 
would  not  be  changed  were  the  Germans  to  make  a  sensational  advance 
overnight  and  were  able  to  establish  themselves  on  the  Mame. 

PERHAPS  THERE  LIES  A  CLUE  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
temperaments  of  world  figures  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  the  pres- 
ent conflict  if  one  rolls  back  the  calendar  to  1914,  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War.  At  that  time,  what  were  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives? 

Adolf  Hitler  was  in  Munich,  a  complete  nonentity  at  twenty-five, 
living  in  straitened  circumstances.  When  Germany  declared  war  on 
August  2,  the  subsequent  Fiihrer  of  the  Third  Reich  went  down  on  his 
knees,  so  he  says  in  Mein  Kampf^  and  thanked  God  for  living  in  such  a 
historic  time.  He  approached  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  with  a  petition  to 
allow  him  to  join  tne  Bavarian  Army.  Hitler,  despising  his  native  Aus- 
tria, had  no  intention  of  fighting  in  tne  Hapsburg  army.  He  received  the 
desired  permission  and  reported  for  service,  in  which  he  reached  the  rank 
of  corporal. 

King  George  VI  joined  the  war  as  an  eighteen-year-old  midshipman 
on  the  battleship  Collingwoodj  which  at  that  time  was  engaged  in  maneu- 
vers. The  ship  received  orders  to  attach  itself  to  the  British  battle  fleet 
at  Scapa  Flow.  The  orders  were  given  by  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  again  in  that  post  today.  Churchill  had  been  one  of  the 
few  who  for  long  had  believed  in  the  inevitability  of  war  with  Germany. 
Thus,  he  had  taken  care  that  the  British  fleet  remained  in  readiness,  even 
after  the  maneuvers  were  over.  The  order  which  intervened  in  the  des- 
tiny of  the  future  King  was  given  on  August  4. 

In  1914,  Neville  Chamberlain  was  a  Birmingham  alderman  and  was 
soon  to  become  a  director  of  Birmingham  Small  Arms,  Ltd. 

Mussolini  was  the  editor  of  the  Avanti  of  Milan,  a  Socialist  news- 
paper. Within  two  years  he  had  increased  his  circulation  five-fold.  In 
August,  1914,  he  started  a  campaign  for  Italy's  neutrality,  but  soon 
changed  his  stand  and  advocated  intervention  on  the  side  of  the 
.\llies. 

Daladier  was  a  school-teacher  in  the  Vanclause  Department,  enjoy- 
ing his  vacation.  He  was  thirty,  interested  in  Socialism,  and  had  political 
ambitions.  On  mobilization  day  he  joined  the  army,  through  which  he 
served  as  sergeant-major  in  the  158th  infantry. 

Farthest  removed  from  the  scene  of  action  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  war  was  Joseph  Stalin.  He  was  a  political  prisoner  in  Northern 
Siberia. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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THE  EMBARGO  QUESTION  raises  a  peculiar  problem  at  this  time  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  When  the  regular  session  of  the 
Congress  closed  last  summer,  one  of  the  items  left  on  the  calendar  for 
debate  was  whether  to  clamp  down  an  embargo  on  war  materials  to 
Japan.  This  subject  was  to  be  taken  up  when  the  Congress  reconvened 
for  its  regular  session  next  January,  which  month  also  was  to  mark  the 
termination  of  the  191 1  American-Japanese  treaty  of  contmierce  and 
navigation,  which  Washington  abrogated  in  July.  To  complicate  the 
situation,  the  Congress  now  called  into  special  session  is  debating 
whether  to  lift  the  ban  on  the  sale  of  arms  to  belligerents  in  Europe. 
Thus  Washington  is  confronted  with  a  curious  situation:  war  is  official 
in  Europe,  because  war  has  been  formally  declared;  fighting  has  been  in 
progress  in  Asia  for  more  than  two  years,  but  war  uiere  has  not  been 
declared.  Under  the  present  neutrality  law,  the  President  was  forced  to 
place  an  embargo  on  certain  shipments  to  Europe  whereas,  paradox- 
ically, shipments  of  the  same  materials  to  Asia  are  lawful.  The  question 
then  remains,  if  the  Congress  lifts  the  embargo  on  European  arms 
shipments  can  it,  by  the  same  token,  clamp  down  on  shipments  to 
Asia  where,  theoretically,  there  is  no  actual  war?  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  No. 

But  the  more  immediate  European  problem  has  by  no  means  made 
Americans  forgetful  of  the  undeclared  war  in  Asia.  After  spending  many 
months  stimulating  American  public  opinion  in  favor  of  sanctions  against 
Japan,  the  American  Committee  for  Non-Participation  in  Japanese 
Aggression  in  China,  with  former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson  as 
honorary  chairman,  is  still  pressing  to  'accelerate  through  l^slative 
means  an  embargo  on  exports  to  Japan  of  American  scrap,  pig-iixm, 
cotton,  oil  and  trucks.'  This  program  will  be  pushed  vicoroudy  the 
moment  the  subject  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Japan  is  considered 
in  Washington.  Japan  has  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  Tokyo  will  ask 
for  a  treaty  that  fully  recognizes  the  *new  order'  in  East  Asia,  but  em- 
bargo proponents,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  it  clear  that  the  85-year. 
old  traditional  amity  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  must  go  by 
the  boards  until  the  China  'Incident'  is  resolved. 


FEW,  HOWEVER,  APPEAR  TO  REALIZE  what  serious  consc- 
quences  are  sure  to  arise  if  the  United  States  decides  to  apply  sanctions 
to  Japan.  The  first  complication  will  be  the  most  far-reacnmg  in  that  it 
will  place  the  United  States  in  a  precarious  position  insofar  as  American 
interests  in  China  are  concerned:  Japan  may  at  once  claim  the  rights  of  a 
belligerent  (in  that  we  automatically  would  classify  her  as  such)  and  de- 
mand all  the  prerogatives  of  a  nation  at  war,  seizing  factories,  schoc^ 
and  buildings  m  war-zones  and  barring  American  nationals  from  all  areas 
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of  hostilities:  in  short,  the  virtual  ouster  of  all  American  interests  in 
China. 

Furthermore,  an  embargo  on  raw  materials  to  Japan — planes  already 
having  been  'privately'  embargoed  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  in  agree- 
ments with  the  manufacturers — would  strike  a  particularly  severe  blow 
to  American  trade  which,  according  to  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  figures  for  1938,  totalled  $288,000,000  and  brought  in  two 
dollars  for  every  American  dollar  spent  in  Japan.  On  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  figure  is  most  impressive.  One-sixth  of  the  export  trade  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  is  with  Japan,  while  for  every  dollar  that  Los  Angeles 
sends  to  Japan,  according  to  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
that  southern  California  city  receives  ten  dollars  in  return. 

Of  all  the  States,  California  would  be  the  hardest  hit;  but  what 
affects  one  State,  especially  in  regard  to  commercial  transactions  which 
in  California  alone  amounted  to  more  than  67  million  dollars,  affects  all 
our  States.  In  1938,  for  example,  Japan  purchased  more  than  $50,000,000 
in  petroleum,  gasoline  and  lubricants,  most  of  it  from  California.  In  the 
same  year,  Japan  bought  nearly  2,000,000  bales  of  America's  cotton  sur- 
plus from  the  South,  becoming  our  greatest  cotton  customer.  In  return, 
J  apan's  largest  export  is  silk,  which  in  1937  amounted  to  about  $90,000,- 
000.  This  emerged  from  American  mills  as  finished  goods  worth  $580,- 
000,000,  and  gave  employment  to  nearly  half  a  million  people — one 
quarter  million  directly  employed  in  the  silk  industry,  and  another 
quarter  million  engaged  in  transportation  and  sales. 

What  would  affect  Japan  the  most  if  the  United  States  embargoed 
raw  materials  would  be  the  curtailment  of  iron-scrap.  Yet  experts  on  Far 
Eastern  economics  are  quick  to  point  out  that  this  would  not  be  a  serious 
blow  to  Japan  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
output  in  Manchukuo  has  been  stepped  up  so  that  iron  and  coal  are  now 
produced  at  an  astonishing  rate,  while  the  rich  iron-mines  in  Inner 
Mongolia  are  producing  close  to  2,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  a  year.  As  for 
cotton,  Japan  can  turn  to  India,  South  America  and  North  China.  For 
oil,  she  can  turn  to  Mexico,  Venezuela  and  the  East  Indies,  while  re- 
markable advances  have  been  made  in  Manchukuo  to  process  oil  from 
coal. 

The  problem  of  an  American  embargo,  then,  appears  to  worry  Japan 
not  at  all.  What  does  worry  her  is  the  political  pressure-groups  at  work 
on  the  Congress,  which  Tokyo  considers  most  harmful  to  her  cause,  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  her  plans  to  draw  up  a  new  treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  United  States. 


The  villagers  of  Bourg-en-ForSt  now 
wonder   over    the    reasons    for    war. 


To  Die 
for  Poland  .  .  . 


By  Pierre  van  Paassek 


HEY  came  to  my  house,  the  vil-  had  almost  habituated  us.  Often  I  had 

lagers  of  Bourg-en-Fordt,  with  whom  watched  Loyau  at  work  mending  die 

I  had  scarcely  exchanged  one  word  in  road,  spreading  shovelfuls  of  gravel 

all  the  long  years  that  I  had  lived  in  over    the    highway    in    deft    fanlike 

their  midst.  Somehow  or  other  they  sweeps,  and  I  had  marveled  at  die 

knew,  or  they  had  learned — perhaps  energy  of  the  old  man  and  the  ap- 

from  my  friend  the  parish  priest,  or  parent  delight  he  took  in  his  won. 


from  the  far  more  loquacious  pharma-  Now  he  was  going  about  his  task  list- 
lessly, without  animation.  Nor  was  he 
lumming    that    monotonous    ditty 


dst — that  I  had  some  relationship 
with  foreign  newspapers  and  interna- 
tional politics,  that  mysterious  and  about  going  to  pick  apples  in  NeuiUj 
sinister  realm  from  which  emanated  as  he  lingered  under  my  window  that 
those  storm-clouds  that  had  suddenly  last  Wednesday  in  August.  It  was»  in 
come  to  darken  their  lives  with  gloom  fact,  his  silence  that  perturbed  me  mad 
and  anguish.  Perhaps  I  was  the  all-  caused  me  to  look  out. 
knowing  magician  who  could  answer  'y//(9rj,' he  called  up  abrupdy^with^ 
the  questions  burning  on  the  tip  of  out  the  usual  formalides  about  die 
every  one's  tongue:  Will  it  be  war?  state  of  the  weather  and  other  pre- 
Est-ce  qu^on  va  vraimeni  mourir  pour  la  liminary  verbal  maneuvers,  *miart^  tt*^ 
Pologne  et  pour  FAngleierre?  for  Poland  this  rime,  beinV 

It  was  from  the  demeanor  of  Henri  'That's  not  what  the  posters  lay/ 

Loyau,  the  old  canionnier^  that  I  first  I  replied.  'The  government  teUs  xm 

became  aware  that  there  was  some-  that  freedom  is  menaced  and  diat  ve 

thing  more  seriously  wrong  in  the  vil-  must  defend  it  with  all  our  mig^t.* 

lage  than  the  usual  periodic  disquiet-  My  answer  made  him  ruminate  Ibr 

udc  to  which  the  long  war  of  nerves  a  minute. 
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'For  freedom,  bS?*  he  came  back  at 
last.  'Ah,  there  is  always  some  good 
excuse.  But  isn't  that  what  we  were 
told  last  time?  And  what  has  it 
brought  us?  Is  France  better  off  now 
than  before  the  war?  Everybody 
knows  that  things  have  been  far  worse 
these  last  few  years.  Isn't  it  pure 
idiocy,  then,  to  try  again  a  remedy 
that  turned  out  to  be  poison?' 

He  fell  silent.  He  scraped  the  road 
in  quick,  angry  blows  and  spat  con- 
temptuously. Suddenly  he  turned  his 
wrinkled,  weatherbeaten  face  to  me 
and  he  spoke,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

'Monsieur  knows  my  son?' 

I  nodded. 

'All  my  life  I  have  worked  to  bring 
up  that  boy,  to  give  him  a  better  start 
in  life  than  I  nad.  I  have  done  it 
gladly,  for  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  he  is 
now  a  teacher  in  Dijon  .  .  .  He 
leaves  tomorrow,  monsieur.  I  haven't 
slept  for  a  week.  I  have  not  eaten.  I 
can't  swallow  the  smallest  crust  of 
bread.  It  sticks  here.'  He  pointed  to 
his  throat. 

'Tomorrow,'  he  muttered.  'For 
Poland,  for  freedom.'  And  then,  with 
a  vicious  snarl  that  showed  his  stumpy 
yellow  teeth:  *Ah,  nom  ifun  nom  de 
Dieu!  Why  do  we  have  children,  to 
see  them  slaughtered?  What  free- 
dom? .  .  .* 

Slowly  the  village  emptied  of  its 
men.  The  first  day  of  the  mobilization 
the  horses  went.  Even  the  old  horse  of 
the  garbage  cart  was  requisitioned;  in 
the  long  tail-switching  procession  I 
recognized  it  by  its  soft,  melancholy 
eyes.  The  village  became  strangely 
quiet.  Only  women  were  about  in  the 
streets.  They  stood  talking  in  little 
clusters  at  the  garden  gates  and  when 
I  came  near  they  looked  askance  at 
me  and  their  conversation  stopped. 


Then  the  Government  passed  a 
decree  ordering  the  destruction  of  all 
domestic  animals  de  luxiy  and  a  mili- 
tary veterinary  came  to  kill  our  dog, 
a  friend  of  twelve  years,  who  was  al- 
most like  a  child  in  our  home  and  who 
had  wandered  all  over  the  world  with 
us.  I  held  my  hand  over  his  trusting 
eyes  and  whispered  in  his  ear  the  lie 
that  all  would  be  well  while  the  func- 
tionary administered  the  deadly  in- 
jection .  .  . 

II 

As  I  stood  on  the  darkened  railway 
platform  that  night,  waiting  for  a 
train  to  take  me  to  Paris,  where  I  was 
to  do  a  broadcast  for  the  NBC,  a 
sharp  female  voice  cried  out  that  it 
was  the  aliens  who  were  responsible 
for  all  the  misery.  *  It  is  they  who  have 
been  laying  down  the  law  to  us  all 
these  years.  Why  shouldn't  they  be 
made  to  fight?' 

I  returned  at  dawn  and  entered  the 
gate  just  as  the  milkman  was  making 
his  delivery.  He  stopped  me. 

'You  are  a  Huguenot,  are  your  not, 
monsieur?'  he  asked. 

When  I  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
he  went  on:  ' Ehy  bieriy  what  do  you 
say  to  all  this?  Is  this  justice?  Is  this 
the  work  of  a  God  of  love,  this  grue- 
some slaughter  of  innocent  people  we 
are  about  to  see?  What  is  the  sense  of 
this  existence,  to  live  in  order  to  be 
butchered?' 

'I  believe  that  God  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this.  Monsieur  Clairveaux,'  I 
said.  'This  is  the  work  of  man.  I  can 
only  tell  you  what  an  English  writer 
once  said  when  others,  before  you, 
blamed  and  cursed  God  for  the  ca- 
lamity of  war.  "If  men  do  not  like 
war,"  that  man  said,  "don't  let  them 
engage  in  it."  * 
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Before  taking  the  train  in  the  eve- 
ning of  the  tenth  day  of  the  war  I 
lingered  for  a  while  in  the  Cafe  du 
Commerce,  opposite  the  railway  sta- 
tion. On  a  seat  nearby  sat  an  elderly 
man  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of 
infantry.  At  his  side  was  a  boy  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  obviously  his 
son.  The  boy  had  a  haversack  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  and  at  his  feet  stood 
a  small  leather  grip  of  the  kind  re- 
cruits and  reservists  take  along  when 
they  leave  for  the  army  depots  or 
barracks. 

Tlie  colonel  and  his  son  were  hold- 
ing hands.  They  did  not  speak  a  word. 
Both  were  perfectly  oblivious  of  what 
went  on  around  them.  And  every  once 
in  a  while  the  older  man  leaned  over 
and  put  his  grizzled  head  on  the  lad's 
shoulder.  At  last  the  sound  of  the 
train's  whistle  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tamce  and  the  boy  made  as  if  to  rise 
from  his  seat.  But  his  father  held  him 
down. 

A  world  of  sadness  came  into  the 
man's  eyes.  He  aged  as  I  watched. 
Then  the  tears  started  rolling  down  his 
cheeks  as  the  two  walked  silently, 
hand  in  hand,  to  the  station. 

On  the  platform  stood  a  reservist,  a 
man  I  knew  well.  He  was  a  widower. 
He  had  brought  his  four  small  chil- 
dren. They  stood  there  with  him,  three 
girls  and  a  small  boy,  a  mere  infant. 
The  reservist  caught  sight  of  the 
colonel. 

'Kh,  mon  colonel^*  he  exclaimed, 
'colonel,  look  — look  at  this,  mes 
Quatres  fosses^  my  four  kids.  TTiey 
have  no  mother.  I  am  lea\nng.  I  am 
called,  my  colonel.  For  Poland!' 

The  man  screamed  the  words.  TTie 
colonel  tried  to  hush  him:  'Be  Quiet, 
my  friend.  What  is  the  good  of  snout- 
ing? /  WJ,  there  is  the  train!' 


But  the  reservist  continiied  to 
cry  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice: '  P^m 
la  Pologne!  Mes  quaires  gossts!  .  .  . 
Pour  la  Pologne!  .  .  .* 


Ill 


My  neighbor  Jules  Camot  was  ooe 
taken.  He  is  the  handyman  who  lived 
up  the  street  a  little  way  from  us.  The 
medical  board  rejected  him.  He  oune 
to  tell  me  about  it. 

'Eb^  bietiy  he  said,  *  I  am  free.  I  am 
apparently  the  only  man  of  military 
age  to  stay  behind  in  Bourg.* 

'How  is  that,  Jules?* 

'It  was  like  this,*  Jules  explained. 
'Tliey  had  us  all  lined  up  in  the 
matrie^  stripped  naked,  and  looked  ot 
over.  Gr^vecoeur  and  Vingder  and  the 
others,  all  had  passed.  Bon  pamr  k 
service.  Fit  for  every  branch  of  the 
service.  Hiey  were  already  putting  oo 
their  clothes.  Then  my  turn  came. 
'*  But  you,"  said  the  doctor,  after  he 
sound^  my  lungs,  ''what  are  you 
doing  here?  You  have  consumptioa. 
You  know  you  have  consumpdoo. 
You  haven't  got  six  months  to  uve!** 

'''Is  that  so?  And  they?'*  I  adud 
the  doctor,  pointing  at  Gr^eooeur  and 
the  others.  "£>  euxt  How  long  have 
they — can  you  tell  me  that?  .  .  /'  * 

Four  days  later  the  postman  ranc. 
'A  registered  letter,  Monsieur  Flo- 
letier?' 

'  No,  monsieur,  not  a  registered  let- 
ter. Ah,  monsieur,*  he  hesitated  a 
little,  'I  have  a  card  to  ddiver  at  the 
widow  Gamier 's  across  the  way.' 

'A  card?  r^r  card?' 

'Yes,  iift  card.  Here  it  is  .  •  / 

I  read:  'The  Government  of  the 
Republic  regrets  exceedingly  to  att* 
nounce  that  your  son  Gamier,  Ramd, 
has  fallen  on  the  field  of  honor  •  •  •* 
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am  canying  this  card  in  my  sack 
5  three  days,'  said  the  postman. 
sive  not  the  courage  to  deliver  it. 
Lil  was  her  only  son.  What  am  I  to 
Look,  monsieur,  there  she  stands 
he  gate  waiting  for  me  to  pass. 
It  am  I  to  do?  Life  will  not  be 
:h  living  for  that  woman  if  I  de- 
this  card.  Monsieur,  will  you  go 
talk  to  her,  sort  of  prepare  her? 
you,  monsieur?  I  can't  bring  my- 
to  hand  her  the  card  .  .  .' 
promised,  and  I  watched  him  pass 
widow  Garnier's  cottage  with  a 
idly  wave  of  the  hand. 

IV 

had  prepared  a  talk  to  be  broad- 
to  America  in  which  I  planned  to 
I  little  of  the  reaction  of  the  com- 
people  to  the  war,  of  the  sorrow- 
Krenes  at  the  railway  stations  in 


Paris  and  elsewhere,  of  the  human  woe 
and  anguish  in  the  homes.  But  the 
censor  told  me  that  I  had  seen  wrong. 
The  French  people  were  determined  to 
the  last  man  to  finish  with  Hitlerism 
once  and  for  all.  There  was  no  weak- 
ness, no  room  for  sloppy  sentimen- 
tality; the  French  soldiers  were  reso- 
lute, of  one  mind. 

And  then  I  came  back  to  America 
and  I  read  the  forceful  communiqu6s, 
Daladier  and  Chamberlain  saying  that 
Britain  and  France  will  fight  to  the 
limit  of  their  material  and  human  re- 
sources. And  I  thought  of  the  vil- 
lagers of  Bourg,  of  Paul  Vingtier  and 
Gr^vecoeur  and  Pelletier  and  their 
wives  and  children,  of  the  Maginot 
Line  and  the  bone-crushing  tanks,  of 
the  bombing  planes  and  of  the  glory  of 
the  mass  attacks  that  are  to  be 
launched  shortly.  And  I  prayed  God 
to  take  pity  on  the  hearts  of  men. 


Weather  Report 

yf  hurricane 

From  the  Polish  plain 

Is  traveling  westward  fast. 

Wind  moderates 

In  the  Balkan  States 

But  skies  are  overcast. 

East  of  Berlin 
Bright  spells  set  in, 
Moscow  is  fine  and  warm^ 
But  squalls  that  How 
From  the  Maginot 
Foretell  advancing  storm. 

Main  inference — 

Cloud  dark  and  dense^ 

A  European  cyclone^ 

Gales  in  succession^ 

A  deep  depression^ 

And  further  outlook^  unknown, 

— Sagittarius,  in  the 
New  Statesman  and  Nation^  London 


A  World  War  veteran  sees  more  'stoic 
resolve*  on   the  civilian  front  today. 


Then 
and  Now 


By  Harold  Nicolson 


From  the  Usumtr 
Weekly  Organ  of  the  British  BrcMdcastiag 


I 


N  AUGUST,  1914, 1  made  a  careful 
note  of  my  first  reactions  to  war.  The 
first  sign  of  war  that  I  observed  oc- 
curred when  I  was  in  a  train  coming  up 
from  Kent  to  London.  Somewhere  in 
I^wisham  there  had  long  been  estab- 
lished some  Territorial  battery  which 
housed  a  gun  in  a  shed  close  to  the 
railway  line.  I1)ere  was  a  patch  of 
grass  in  front  of  this  shed,  and  as  the 
train  passed  close  to  it  I  noticed  that 
the  grass  had  been  churned  up  by 
heavy  wheels.  I  realized  that  the  gun 
had  earlier  that  morning  been  taken 
out  of  its  shed.  That  was  the  first  ocu- 
lar demonstration  of  military  action. 
.And  within  a  few  short  hours  the  e\*^i- 
dences  accumulated  so  rapidly  that 
they  made  no  further  impress  on  my 
mind. 

This  time  my  experience  was  far 
more  dramatic.  It  was  one  which  was 
shared  by  many  of  my  fellow  country- 
men. Only  a  few  minutes  after  listen- 
ing to  the  Prime  Minister's  broadcast 
address  on  Sunday  I  walked  down 
with  one  or  two  friends  to  my  place  of 


business;  and  while  I  was  walking 
through  the  streets  the  sirens  warbled 
around  us.  The  question  arose  whether^ 
as  a  most  obedient  citizen,  I  should 
seek  refuge  immediately  in  the  nearot 
basement  or  refuge,  or  whether,  as  a 
conscientious  worker,  I  should  defy 
regulations  and  make  for  my  place  ctf 
business.  On  consideration  1  decided 
that  my  own  air-raid  refuge  would  be 
preferable. 

That,  I  think,  will  for  all  of  ua  re* 
main  the  great  difference  between 
1914  and  1939.  The  First  World 
War  was  made  manifest  to  me  by  see- 
ing some  grass  trampled  by  the  wheeb 
of  a  Territorial  gun;  the  Second 
World  War  intruded  itsdf  upon  my 
consciousness  owing  to  the  ntcemity 
of  my  having  to  seek  shelter  rapidly 
some  thirty  minutes  after  war  had 
been  declared.  It  is  essentially  a  difiier- 
ence  between  gradualness  and  ur|* 
ency.  We  lolled  and  slouched  into  die 
First  World  War;  the  Second  baa 
found  us  infinitely  more  prepared. 

There  are  other  differencea.  In  191 4 


THEN  AND  NOW 
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no  visible  change  was  at  first  apparent 
m  the  appearance  of  London.  Huge 
crowds  collected  everywhere,  the  men 
arrayed  in  straw  boaters  (a  most  fool- 
ish form  of  head-gear)  and  the  women 
wearing  hats  which  would  now  strike 
us  as  ungainly,  but  which  at  the  time 
seemed  elegant.  At  night  time  the 
streets  shone  with  their  wonted  bril- 
Uance  and  the  theatres  and  restau- 
rants were  crowded.  Newsboys  rushed 
along  the  streets  shouting  out  wholly 
incorrect  information  to  the  effect 
that  the  Germans  had  suffered  serious 
defeats  at  Namur  or  Li6ge  and  that 
thctr  advance  into  Belgium  had  met 
with  overwhelming  failure.  Every- 
body was  delighted  by  these  occur- 
rences and  a  spirit  of  excited  optimism 
throbbed  through  every  street.  It  was 
only  gradually,  month  by  month,  that 
the  reality  of  warpercolated  through- 
out the  country.  There  were  the  earlier 
air-raids;  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
submarine  menace;  the  darkening  of 
the  streets  and  the  imposition  of  food 
regulations.  Heaven  knows  how  much 
time  and  how  many  lives  were  sacri- 
6ced  to  these  dawdling  methods.  The 
cry  was  'Business  As  Usual.*  It  was 
only  after  two  years  that  the  public 
understood  that  war  was  a  grim  busi- 
ness which  allowed  small  room  for 
individual  self-indulgence  or  even  in- 
dividual profit-making. 

Today  war  conditions  have  come 
upon  us  not  by  slow  sta^  as  old  age 
comes  upon  us,  but  with  the  sudden 
swoop  of  some  terrific  illness.  In  a  few 
hours  the  streets  of  London  ceased  to 
resemble  Broadway  in  New  York  and 
became  dark  camyons  in  which  dim 
figures  crept  from  pavement  to  pave- 
ment. During  the  last  war,  and  even 
in  its  final  stages,  the  lights  were 
dimmed  but  not  extinguished.  In  this 


war  our  city  is  so  dark  that  a  match  lit 
in  Kinnway  flames  like  some  beacon 
down  the  Strand.  I  find  London  in  such 
new  conditions  immensely  beautiful. 
The  darkness  hides  all  that  is  ugliest 
in  our  Ijondon  architecture  and  brings 
out  all  that  is  most  beautiful.  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields  glimmers  with 
the  moon  and  the  clouds  above  it  as  in 
some  Hogarth  print.  The  Charing 
Cross  Hotel  is,  fortimately,  shrouded 
in  darkness.  London  triumphantly 
and  sadly  abandons  its  imitation  of 
New  York  and  assumes  a  stately  sev- 
enteenth-century  aspect. 


II 


I  notice  also  a  difference  in  the  gen- 
eral state  of  mind,  llie  rather  ghastly 
jollity  of  1914  is  not  apparent  in  the 
streets  of  London  these  days.  People 
pass  each  other  soberly  and  seriouuy. 
We  know  that  our  task  is  a  tremen- 
dous task  and  that  there  is  no  room  for 
frivolity.  In  1914  many  of  us  younger 
people  imagined  that  the  war  would 
be  some  rollicking  adventure.  Today 
we  all  realize,  whatever  our  age,  that  it 
will  prove  the  grimmest  of  ordeals, 
and,  what  is  more,  every  man  and 
woman  today  realizes  that  he  or  she  is 
personally  involved  from  the  start. 

Yet  in  1914,  behind  all  this  excite- 
ment and  hysteria,  there  existed  a  cer- 
tain doubt  as  to  what  the  war  was  all 
about.  \Miat  did  it  matter  to  us 
whether  an  .Austrian  Archduke  had 
been  murdered  in  some  obscure  Bal- 
kan city?  Why  was  it  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  suddenly  invaded  Belgium? 
Those  doubts  do  not  exist  today.  True 
it  is  that  the  surface  of  the  stream  does 
not  today  bubble  with  the  efferves- 
cence which  showed  itself  in  the  early 
days  of  August,  1914.  But  the  current 
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undeiTieath  is  deeper,  stronger  and 
more  uniform.  We  know  profoundly 
and  widely  that  the  real  issue  is 
whether  a  theory  and  a  system  which 
denies  all  Christian  and  all  human 
doctrine  is  to  dominate  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  We  are  not  fighting 
Hitler  because  of  his  rights  or  aspira- 
tions; we  are  fighting  him  because  of 
his  point  of  view. 

I  have  lived  mamy  years  in  Ger- 
many. I  have  found  among  the 
Germans  many  virtues  and  a  delight- 
ful form  of  companionship.  If  I  have 
one  accusation  to  make  against  them  it 
is  that  they  lack  civic  courage.  They 
accept  from  their  Government  things 
which  they  would  not  accept  from  any 
individual.  They  allow  their  Govern- 
ment to  lie  to  them,  to  bully  them, 
and  now  to  drive  them  quite  shame- 
lessly into  a  Second  World  War.  I 
believe  that  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try share  these  views.  They  like  the 
Germans  even  as  I  like  them,  but  they 
have  a  contempt  for  the  way  in  which 
they  allow  tneir  Governments  to 
represent  and  to  exploit  what  is  worst 
in  themselves  instead  of  what  is  best. 

I  well  know  that  my  many  German 
friends  hate  the  present  war  even  as 
we  hate  it.  I  well  know  that  at  the 
time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
many  of  the  most  patrioric  Germans 
felt  ashamed  of  their  own  country. 
But  they  did  nothing  about  it.  No 
Government  in  England  could  pos- 
sibly have  remained  in  power  had  it 
behaved  with  equal  cruelty  or  un- 
truthfulness. Vet  the  Germans,  while 
aware  of  these  iniquities  and  while  re- 
gretting them,  had  not  the  civic  cour- 
age to  insist  upon  a  change  of  method. 

The  second  difference,  as  I  think 
and  hope,  is  this.  In  1914  we  did  not 
make   amy   distinction    between    the 


German  people  and  their  Government. 
As  the  war  increased  in  asperity  and 
ruthlessness  mamy  civilians  succumbed 
to  feelings  of  hatred.  This  was  not  true 
of  the  men  in  the  trenches.  But  we 
were  suspicious  of,  and  terribly  un- 
kind to,  many  innocent  and  friendly 
people  who  were  either  of  German 
origin  or  who  were  suspected  of  being 
what  we  called  *  pro-Germans.*  I  hope 
we  shall  not  commit  that  wanton 
cruelty  this  time.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
all  of  us  recognize  what  great  virtues 
the  German  race  possesses;  that  we 
shall  never  forget  their  contributions  to 
culture;  and  that  we  shall  force  our- 
selves, however  angry  we  may  fed 
against  them,  to  believe  that  they  are 
men  amd  women,  if  not  like  oundves 
(since  I  regautl  the  Germans  aa  oom- 
pletely  different  from  ourselves),  then 
at  least  men  amd  women  who  aure 
capable  of  high  human  fedings.  But, 
while  we  think  that,  let  us  not  blunt 
the  edge  of  our  resolution  by  finding 
excuses  for  the  little  group  of  adven- 
turers who  have  sdzed  the  tool  of 
Germany  and  strangled  it  in  their 
ugly  hands.  I  do  not  often  indulge  in 
over-statement.  But  I  do  seriously  be- 
lieve that  the  system  established  by 
Herr  Hitler  is  the  most  evil  farm  ct 
human  governance  which  has  exitCBd 
on  this  earth  since  Genghis  Khan. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween then  and  now.  Outwardlyt  a 
great  change  in  the  speed  of  war  prepa- 
ration, and  a  fedins  that  thinn  whidk 
took  years  to  establish  in  theiast  wnr 
are  now  being  established  overnight. 
Inwardly,  in  the  place  of  eadtement 
and  frivolity  a  stoic  resolve,  coupled 
with  the  feeiing  that  if  we  are  in  cmtli 
on  the  side  of  great  virtues  as  againat 
mean  vices,  we  must  not  allow  mean 
vices  to  creep  into  our  own  conduct. 


French  censors  would  be  much  happier  if 
daily  papers  would  not  appear  daily;  Brit- 
ish war  'humor*;  the  indispensable  Rumor 
Man;  the  ordeals  of  radio  commentators. 


Periphery 
0/ War 


L  Triumph  or  Anastasie 


Adapccd  httm  himtek,  Pftrit  Topicml  Wcddf 


MROM  the  beginning  of  the 
War,  white  spaces  appeared 
in  the  French  papers.  Para- 
^  graphs  were  eliminated  amd 
whole  pages  left  blank,  a 
mute  reminder  of  the  exigencies  of 
war. 

The  Frenchman,  seeing  them,  sighs 
with  resignation  and  complains  over 
kis  sphiiif  that  Anastasie  is  running 
amuck  again. 

Wnastasie*  is  the  invidious  sobri- 
quet applied  to  censorship  as  an  in- 
stitution. It  covers  both  the  act  of 
cmsorship  and  the  body  of  officials 
wbo  wiekl  the  scissors  or  blue-pen- 
oL 

It  is  a  curious  name,  associated  with 
mn  odd  httle  symbol,  which  is  com- 
pletely Uckinff  in  gravity  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  ironic  bent  of  the  Gallic 
mind.  The  white  spaces  appearing  in 
the  sprighdy  columns  of  the  Csnsrd 


Encbatni  frame  a  tiny  caricature  of 
Anastasie,  a  litde  black-gowned  old 
maid  armed  with  a  pair  of  tremendous 
shears.  The  name  Anastasie  dates,  I 
believe,  from  the  Restoration,  but  the 
saucy  caricature  sprang  fiom  the 
malicious  crayon  of  Daumier  or  Tra- 
viez. 

That  first  conception  has  never 
chaneed.  Anastasie  remains  a  seared, 
crotchety  old  maid,  whose  ears  are 
offended  by  the  slightest  freedom  of 
speech.  With  hair  tied  in  a  top-knot 
amd  corkscrew  curls,  she  resembles  the 
French  distortion  of  an  English  gov- 
erness. And  like  an  implacable  old 
maid,  with  her  enormous  scissors  she 
storms  through  the  papers,  a  gloating 
smile  of  rapture  on  her  bony  face, 
mutilating  and  emasculating. 

1 1  is  am  using — and  a  typically  Gallic 
brand  of  irreverent  humor — to  find 
an  old  maid  as  a  symbol  of  a  govern- 
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mcnt  service,  particularly  when  one 
considers  that  in  past  generations 
ladies  penetrated  into  the  Ministries 
only  through  back  doors,  and  were 
anything  but  old  maids.  One  learns  a 
little  more  of  this  patroness  of  M.  Jean 
Giraudoux,  the  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion, after  looking  through  the  Saints* 
calendar.  There  was  a  Saint  Anastasia 
who  flourished  under  Emperor  Vale- 
rian and  whose  leisure  time  was  occu- 
pied in  cutting  flowers  with  gardener's 
shears,  similar  to  those  with  which 
she  now  is  armed.  It  seems  that  the 
Roman  despot  whose  advances  she 
spurned  took  revenge  on  the  virtuous 
lady  by  progressively  cutting  ofF  her 
tongue  and  all  her  extremities.  This  is 
presumably  the  same  martyrdom  which 
Anastasie  in  her  modern  reincarnation 
is  now  inflicting  on  a  despairing  press. 


II 


Anastasie  is  at  present  living  in  a 
hotel  where,  like  a  rich  and  distin- 
guished guest,  she  occupies  the  entire 
third  floor.  There  she  sharpens  her 
scissors  every  morning  by  clipping  the 
wings  of  the  fat  pigeons  that  flutter 
around  the  Tuileries.  The  rest  of  the 
hotel  is  occupied  by  M.  Giraudoux*s 
other  departments.  For  his  part,  he  is 
en  throng  in  the  apartments  of  Anas- 
tasie on  the  third  floor,  where  he  lives 
in  profound  mystery,  peace  and 
solitude. 

His  exalted  position  does  not  pre- 
vent many  jokes  at  his  expense.  He 
has  been  charged  with  perfidy  to 
Ondine^  the  heroine  of  his  last  success- 
ful play,  whom  he  has  purportedly 
forsaken  for  Anastasie,  and  columnar 
wags  have  wondered  at  the  'perverted' 
motives  that  cause  a  man  of  Girau- 
doux's  undoubted  taste  to  txirn  from 


the  fresh  charms  of  his  delicious  water- 
sprite  to  the  bony  arms  of  an  old  maid. 
But  others  say  that  at  heart  he  is  not 
false,  since  his  work  still  has  much  ta 
do  with  des  ondeSy  the  waves  (not  the^ 
most  brilliant  pun):  most  of  Girau- 
doux's  time  is  spent  preparing  the 
lucid  and  forceful  addresses  which  it 
is  his  duty  to  broadcast  to  the  French 
people. 

Not  far  from  the  inner  sanctum 
where  Giraudoux  ponders  is  a  little 
office,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a 
small  table.  M.  Andr6  Maurois,  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
M.  Jules  Laroche,  an  ambassador,  are 
seated  at  it,  facing  each  other.  Both 
the  Immortal  and  the  Diplomat  stare 
at  the  table  fixedly,  as  if  they  expected 
it  any  moment  to  spin  like  a  ouija 
board,  and  were  ready  to  demand  of  it: 
'Spirit  of  France,  are  you  there?*  But 
neither  M.  Maurois  nor  M.  Lparoche 
are  waiting  for  the  spirit  of  France  to 
descend  upon  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  charged  with  the  task  of  dtt- 
tributing  that  spirit  throughout  die 
world.  The  little  room  is  a  broadcast- 
ing station,  from  which  have  issued 
many  of  the  most  spirited  exhortations 
to  the  French  people* 

M.  Giraudoux  and  M.  Maurois  are 
not  the  only  writers  who  have  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Ministry 
of  Information.  The  whole  fidd  of 
letters  has  been  mobilized.  M.  Gcofges 
Duhamel  now  rules  the  ether  waves» 
a  Neptune  of  the  air,  though  without 
a  beard  or  a  trident.  M.  Paul  Morand» 
M.  Giraudoux's  buddy  from  the  pre- 
vious war,  has  been  sent  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Information  to  London  to 
represent  the  French  Government  in 
the  newly  created  Department  of 
Economic  Warfare.  There  his  imper- 
turbable calm  makes  the  most  pU^- 
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of  lords  look  like  a  jitterbug. 
Giraudoux  has  also  been  given 
ill  use  of  the  motion-picture 
es  of  Paris.  A  host  of  well-known 
:ers  have  invaded  the  office  of 
de^  M.  Chataigneau.  It  must 
them  feel  at  home  to  be  greeted 
door  by  the  brilliant  smile  of 
^erre  Aumont,  the  motion-pic- 
ctor  who  has  also  been  pressed 
rvice. 

Ill 

re  must  be  regular  offices  in  the 
G>ntinental  because  there  are 
with  numbers  on  them,  and  a 
)ry  on  view  listing  names  and 
But  it  looks  as  if  most  of  the 
y  goes  on  in  the  crowded  cor- 

with  censors  popping  in  and 
'  their  rooms.  In  the  first  dis- 
jT  days  of  its  creation,  the  Min- 
f  Information  in  the  hotel  looked 

palace  during  an  orgy.  The 
)rs  were  filled  with  seductive 

ladies  and  impeccable  officers, 
ons  of  distracted  Academicians 
en  of  letters.  Today  there  is  still 
>f  commotion,  but  everyone  is 
dly  settling  down.  The  place  has 
mer  aspect.  The  Academicians 
been  comfortably  sidetracked 
lieir  cubicles.  The  ex-am bassa- 
3r  whom  the  place  seems  to  have 
atal  attraction,  have  been  rele- 
to  their  proper  departments. 
are  still  beautiful  young  ladies, 
sy  look  less  like  models  and  they 
notebooks  and  portfolios  under 
rms. 

corridors,  however,  are  still 
irith  the  military,  some  in  uni- 
ind  some  in  mufti,  as  well  as  a 
r    whose    everyday    suits    are 

complemented     by     puttees. 

are  soldiers  of  all   ages  and 


ranks.  Some  are  so  old  that  they  look 
like  ancients  from  Gambetta's  regime. 
There  is  a  profusion  of  red  ribbons  in 
lapels.  These  officers  are  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  any  piece  of  writing  that 
might  unwittingly  give  information  to 
the  enemy. 

The  chief  of  the  Censorship  De- 
partment is  M.  Martinaud-D6plat 
who  is,  in  a  way,  liaison  officer  between 
that  service  and  the  President  of  the 
Council.  He  is  charged  also  with  help- 
ing to  smooth  the  rough  edges  and 
with  bettering  the  relationship  be- 
tween these  natural  and  undying 
enemies,  the  censors  and  the  journal- 
ists. 

The  censorship  procedure  has  not 
y?t  reached  the  modicum  of  efficiency. 
Scissors  are  flying  wildly,  snipping 
much  that  is  unnecessary.  You  wiD 
still  find  some  zealous  censor  sup- 
pressing information  in  some  news- 
paper that  had  already  appeared  in 
the  preceding  edition  of  the  Journal 
Officiely  or  an  authorized  communica- 
tion from  the  General  Staff.  And 
recently  the  censorship  played  havoc 
with  an  article  about  an  illustrious 
military  figure,  leaving  the  following 
two  sentences  in  a  paragraph,  which, 
in  conjunction,  provoked  the  justifi- 
able ire  of  the  general  in  question. 
'General  X  is  a  true  hero.  .  .  .  He 
has  not  washed  for  fifteen  days.'  It 
reminds  one  of  a  story  by  Heine  about 
the  German  censorship  which  had 
suppressed  the  whole  contents  of  an 
article,  leaving  only  the  following 
words:  *The  censors  .  .  .  are  .  .  . 
idiots.' 

We  are  sure  that  the  German 
censors  of  that  time,  being  very  serious- 
minded  people,  did  not  perceive  the 
extent  of  their  stupidity.  But  we  know 
that  the  whole  Ministry  of  Informa- 
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tion  in  the  Hotel  Continental  still 
rocks  with  laughter  at  the  mistakes  its 
staff  is  making.  As  one  of  them  said 


ruefully,  their  work  would  be  easier  if 
the  daily  papers  did  not  insist  oa 
appearing  daily. 


IL  Blackout  or  Humor 
By  Lamar  Middleton 


[he  censor,  in  conspiracy  with  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  is  dealing 
the  British  public  a  foul  blow.  To 
judge  by  many  of  the  London  news- 
papers and  weeklies,  a  harassed  and 
doubtless  well-meaning  government 
has  sent  around  word  to  editorial  of- 
fices that  public  risibilities  must  be 
tickled  in  these  dark  days  as  a  guar- 
antee of  psychological  health  in  war- 
time; and  accordingly  patriotic  pub- 
lishers are  doing  their  bit  in  the  way  of 
provisioning  civilian  and  soldier  alike 
with  at  least  one  laugh  per  diem. 
That,  in  any  event,  is  their  objective. 

The  result  is  appalling.  Two  very 
real  dangers  exist,  either  of  which  may 
lose  the  war  for  England.  One  is  that 
the  British  soldier  and  his  comrades, 
listening  to  B.B.C humor'  from  their 
positions  behind  the  Nfaginot  Line, 
mav  realize  at  any  moment  that  the 
real  menace  to  civilization  is  not  in 
Germany  but  at  home,  and  in  cold  fury 
will  march  on  the  British  Isles  with 
their  bayonets  at  the  ready;  and  the 
other  danger  is  that  there  will  be  civil 
revolution  in  England,  with  the  heads 
of  radio  comedians  and  newspaper 
columnists  rolling  in  Piccadilly. 

British  humor  and  satire  at  their 
best  arc  not  topped  in  France  or  the 
United  States.  .At  their  worst,  they  are 
a  cut  below  outright  bathos.  .At  the 
present,  they  are  six  cuts  below 
bathos.  Picture  the  effect  upon  today's 
Tommy  in  France,  his  ear  glued  to  the 


'wireless'  for  a  needed  belly-laugh,  of 
this  typical  colloquy,  broadcmst  the 
other  morning  from  London  by  two 
perspiring  Cockney  comedians: — 

'  I  'ear  'It!er  'eld  a  meeting  of  aU  *» 
pals.' 

•Yer  don't  sye!  Where?' 

'In  a  telephone-booth.  .  •  .  Har! 
Har!' 

Of  course,  the  eflPect  of  this  is  constd* 
erably  more  demoralizing  to  the  netir. 
ous  system  than  a  mass  air-rmid  by  the 
enemy,  and  physically  it  inflicts  much 
greater  damage  than  poison  gas» 
Brooding  over  this  sort  of  thing  tends 
to  engender  defeatism  in  the  ranks  at 
the  very  outset  of  war. 

Or  examine,  if  you  will,  another 
little  whimsy.  The  'straight*  comedian 
admonishes  his  London  stooge,  apro- 
pos of  nothing,  that  *  indeed  a  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss';  whereupon  the 
eager  stooge,  with  arch  vocal  effects, 
reminds  the  comedian  that  'a  setting 
hen  never  lays  eggs.'  This  endures  far 
fifteen  minutes,  and  even  by  Dr. 
Goebbels's  standards  of  humor  b 
scarcely  stimulating. 

The  blackout  of  humor  extends  to 
the  press  and  the  magazines.  Pkouro- 
ably  one  reason  is  that  editors  have 
been  suddenly  confronted  with  an  arti- 
ficial dearth  of  news  by  the  operations 
of  the  Ministry  of  Information  (ircry 
comically  called  the  'Ministry  oif 
A/tfifformation'  by  a  Tinu  mmd  TiJk 
columnist).  The  British,  French  and 
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German  war  communiques  are  90 
vntten  that  they  cannot  be  used  as 
springboards  for  speculative  articles 
on  the  progress  of  hostilities,  even 
were  the  censor  to  permit  it.  Empty 
columns  usually  reserved  for  news 
must  somehow  be  filled.  Many  adver- 
tisers have  cancelled  contracts  be- 
cause of  the  war,  leaving  more  gaping 
columns  on  make-up  tables.  Some- 
thing must  be  used  to  fill  them  up,  and 
the  public  demands  relief  from  the 
catastrophe  of  war.  Thus  bright  little 
pieces  appear  under  such  subtle  heads 
as  Wti  in  the  Daze  Work,'  'Hair- 
Raise  Warning,'  and  'Pius  Hopes 
From  the  Vatican,  He'll  Do  Watican.' 
Readers  quiver  under  such  a  barrage, 
femnng  with  reason  that  total  idiocy  is 
just  around  the  comer. 

This  brand  of  humor,  designed  to 
keep  the  Briton's  mind  off  the  war 
(but  not  suicide),  cuts  through  all 
party  lines.  The  I^borite  Daily  Herald 
pulb  this  nifty  on  its  two  million 
readers: — 

EXCLUSIVE  SENSATION! 

As  some  compensation  for  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  news,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  the  passage  through  the 
Dardanelles  last  night  of  500,000 
Spanish  troops  in  rowinff-boats. 

Thev  were  known  to  be  Spaniards 
Crom  tke  fact  that  they  were  all  play- 
mgnitars. 

They  announced  their  destination 
as  the  famous  Bessarabian  onion 
steppes,  which  they  intend  to  occupy 
peacefully  and  idealistically  for  the 
protection  of  their  crops. 

Vkhgn  asked  how  they  knew  they 
would  be  welcomed  as  saviors,  they  re- 
plied sagely:—' We  know  our  onions!* 

Oftoal  circles  in  Monaco  -says  an 
agency  message — regard  this  as  an- 
other develofment  of  a  war  which 
threatens  to  pass  understanding. 


Well,  this  alleged  jollity  does  pass 
understanding.  But  since  editors  can- 
not depend  on  their  staffs  alone  for 
wartime  divertissements^  a  few  of  them 
conduct  prize  contests  for  the  best 
patriotic  '  humorous  contribution '  by 
readers.  A  Miss  G.  Pryce  of  Bourne- 
mouth, who  must  be  an  irresponsible 
citizen,  recently  made  the  News^ 
Chronicle  disgorge  half  a  guinea  for 
this  one: — 

'  But  I  thought  you  had  a  gas-mask 
already,  madaurne?' 

*So  I  have — an  every-day  one*  But 
I  want  one  for  best!' 

The  tone  of  many  letters-to-the- 
editor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  deadly 
serious  and,  because  of  the  present 
abundance  of  news  space,  these  are 
lush  days  for  the  familiar  type  of 
epistolary  crank.  Typical  is  a  missile 
to  the  Ix>ndon  Daily  Express  which 
asks: — 'Would  it  not  be  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  British  spirit  to  give  air- 
raid warnings  in  the  form  of  amplified 
gramophone  records  to  the  tune  of  the 
Colonel  Bogey  March  and  the  All  Qear 
with  Umbo's  Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad 
IVolff  instead  of  the  dismal  and  de- 
pressing wail  now  in  operation?' 


II 


The  editors  of  other  publications 
adopt  a  serious  man-to-man  tone,  a 
sort  of  stop-brooding-about-the-war 
exhortation.  C.  H.  Middleton,  a  popu- 
lar B.B.C.  commentator,  wants  the 
British  public  to  turn  assiduously  to 
*  war-time  gardening'  as  a  means  of 
forgetting  momentarily  the  threat  to 
democracy.  Sir  Walford  Da  vies  broad- 
casts that  *a  Tranc^uil  Mind  is  best 
sustained  by  dwelling  upon  things 
that  are  constant.  As  my  tasnman  was 
saying  this  morning,  **You  can  drop 
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a  bomb  somewhere,  but  you  can  broad- 
cast the  truth  everywhere."  You  see, 
hate  or  humbug  doesn't  broadcast  well. 
•  •  .  Let  friendly  music-making  be 
the  rule  everywhere  during  wartime.' 

Sir  Walford  urges  a  *  friendly  sing' 
in  shelters  during  air-raids,  and  there 
is  available  for  such  occasions  the  new 
war  ditty,  WeWe  Going  to  Hang  Out  the 
Washing  on  the  Siegfried  Line^  unfor- 
tunately not  a  very  hot  number. 
E.  M.  Forster,  a  leading  novelist,  for 
his  part  is  much  exercised  'because 
Hitler  has  chosen  to  make  himself  a 
nuisance.  But  don't  think  you  ought 
to  read  this  or  that,  just  because  it's  a 
war.'  Mr.  Forster  utters  a  brief  to  the 
nation  by  radio  for  '  books  which  offer 
an  escape  from  the  horrors  that  sur- 
round us:  fairy-tales,  dreamy  love- 
stories,  tropic  islands  where  the  hero 
and  heroine  live  together  forever, 
murder  stories  where  murder  doesn't 
matter,  romantic  criminals  who  out- 
wit an  impossible  Scotland  Yard. 
They  put  us  in  a  happy,  gentle  state 
where  the  present  does  not  worry  us.' 

No  argument  about  it,  that's  dandy. 
But  Mr.  Forster  is  put  in  the  shade  by 
the  even  more  alluring  adjuration  of 


Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  the  editor  of  a 
monthly  review  on  adult  education, 
whose  favorite  recreation  is  *  play- 
acting.' Speaking  on  'The  Spoken 
Word'  to  the  home-front,  and  specifi- 
cally of '  taking  our  minds  off  putting 
this  wrecked  world  to  rights,'  he  sug- 
gests that  the  nervous  citizen  *try 
writing  a  story  .  .  .  about  a  toy-shop 
where  all  the  conjuring  tricks  start 
working,  or  about  a  star  which  be- 
comes unstuck  and  bears  down  upon 
our  planet.'  A  well-meant  suggestion, 
but  scarcely  so  remote  from  the  aims 
of  German  bombers.  Mr.  Williams 
also  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  'an 
escapist  parlor-game  called  "My 
Aunt  Went  To  Town,"  a  most  success- 
ful one.' 

Since  the  Ministry  of  Information 
has  banned  crossword  puzzles  as  a  do-    - 

vice  capable  of  exploitation  by  Ger 

man  spies,  it  is  understandable  that  a  ^ 
substitute  must  be  provided.  But  as  4fl 
between  dodging  German  bombs  in  ^ 
the  open — or,  indeed,  frantically  invit-  — 
ing  their  destruction — and  playing'  My  ^ 
Aunt  Went  To  Town'  in  an  air  raid  I 
shelter,  there  can  be  no  choice.  Thou-  - 
sands  will  prefer  death  to  'My  Aunt.' 


III.  The  Censors  in  Three  Capitals 
By  WiLUAM  L.  Shirer,  Thomas  B.  Grandin,  Edward  R.  Murrow^ 


[In  the  course  of  a  recent  *  radio 
round-up*  in  which  commentators  in 
New  Torkf  Washington^  London^  Paris 
and  Berlin  were  booked  together^  the 
European  representatives  were  asked  to 
give  an  impromptu  picture  of  ^  a  typical 
day  in  the  life  of  a  radio  correspondent^ 
with  particular  mention  of  the  degree  of 
censorship  imposed  on  them.] 


William  L.  Shirer,  Berlin — ^WcU,  as 
to  censorship — we  have  a  war-dmc 
censorship  here.  I  can't  tell  you  things 
that  the  enemy  would  like  to  know,  die 
weather  here  in  Berlin  tonight^or  some 
things  I  noticed  at  the  front.  I  can't 
deliver  personal  opinion  of  any  body. 

*  With  pennisston  of  the  Colombia 
Sjrttem. 
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Tbete  are  certain  restrictions.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Germans 
have  been  very  reasonable  and  no 
tcatement  of  fact  is  censored.  Some- 
cxmes  I  argue  with  a  censor  about  a 
hct^  and  usually  I  win.  I  find  that 
censorship  is  much  easier  now  than 
Imst  3rear  at  Godesberg.  And,  inci- 
dentidly,  what  I  have  just  said  on  the 
subject  has  not  been  seen  by  a  cen- 


As  to  a  typical  day  in  Berlin,  pro- 
viding I  am  not  broadcasting  at  5 
A.M.,  and  that  there  is  no  air-raid 
along  and  that  I  catch  the  last  subway 
train  home — and  that  New  York  does 
not  phone  me  at  6  a.m.  and  that  I  am 
here  in  Berlin  and  not  at  the  front — I 
get  to  bed  after  my  last  broadcast  be- 
tween 1  and  3  A.M.  and  get  up  at  9.  I 
read  the  morning  papers  and  make 
various  calls  on  the  Wilhelmstrasse, 
telephone  my  news-sources  and  write 
my  notes  for  my  first  talk  at  1  p.m.  At 
ii:jo  I  join  my  colleagues  at  the  first 
daily  press  conference  at  the  Propa- 
ganda Ministry.  Here  we  pump  the 
officials  with  quesrions.  There  is  always 
an  army  officer  from  the  high  com- 
mand there,  and  he  answers  questions 
on  mihtary  information.  From  this 
conference,  I  walk  six  miles  to  the 
smdio  to  broadcast.  For  the  after- 
noon, a  similar  routine.  And,  in  the 
evening,  a  press  conference  at  the 
Propaganda  Ministry  and  later  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  Then  the  news  sources 
again,  and  a  dash  through  Berlin  at 
midnight  through  the  blackout  to  the 
studio  to  broadcast.  At  first  we  were 
supposed  to  carry  gas-masks  but  we 
finally  dropped  the  habit.  We  have 
liad  only  two  air-raid  alarms — one  of 
which  I  slept  through.  Of  course,  it's  a 
normal  dav  I'm  describing.  Tester- 
day,  though,  I  spent  five  hours  at  the 


r>lice  station,  and  missed  a  broadcast, 
wasn't  arrested,  I  was  just  trying  to 
get  the  necessary  documents  to  run  a 
car  in  war-time.  I  spent  an  awful  time 
linine  up  for  documents  and  passes.  I 
still  lack  a  soap-card.  I  can*t  get  any- 
thing to  shave  with.  Tomorrow  I  must 
get  a  new  food  card.  I  left  home  two 
weeks  ago  with  a  two  weeks'  supply  of 
summer  clothes.  I  need  a  mufiier  and 
I  need  an  overcoat.  But  I  haven't  yet 
gotten  my  clothing-card.  The  result  is 
that  I  am  freezing.  Well,  that  is  life  in 
Berlin — war-time  model. 

Thomas  B.  Grandin,  Paris — We 
work  on  about  a  twenty-four-hour 
schedule,  I  suppose.  Today  the  work 
or  rather  the  day  of  a  radio  correspond- 
ent consists  first,  of  course,  in  collect- 
ing news  and  opinion.  The  hardest 
work  is  ferrering  out  the  facts.  It's  like 
pulling  teeth  to  get  bits  of  informa- 
tion. Censorship  m  France  is  a  mili- 
tary process.  It  consists  in  eliminaring 
news  which  might  be  useful  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  is  carried  out  by  mili- 
tary men.  These  gentlemen,  working 
as  they  do  under  the  direct  influence 
of  Premier  and  War  Minister  Daladier 
and  General  Gamelin,  refuse  to 
dramatize  or  fabricate  statements. 
They  have  a  kind  of  reticence.  Thev 
seem  to  hide  news  unril  it  is  old.  And, 
naturally,  it  is  a  race  with  time  to  get 
from  the  censorship  to  the  studio. 
Now,  when  it  comes  to  actual  broad- 
casting, changes  have  been  made  in 
studio  facilities  for  strategical  reasons, 
and  then  again  too  many  of  the  engi- 
neers have  been  mobilized.  Some 
Frenchmen  argue  that  we  Americans 
are  apt  to  be  sensation-seekers — ex- 
cited spectators.  And  they  see  no 
reason  why  France  in  war-rime  should 
make  an  effort  to  contribute  to  our 
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thrills.  Here  in  Paris  we  try  to  give 
America  straightforward  and  objec- 
tive reports  about  what  is  happening. 
Some  Frenchmen  realize  that  this  aim 
is  difficult  to  fulfill  but  worth  accom- 
plishing. I  spend  about  half  my  time 
with  officials,  talking  over  problems 
that  have  come  up,  cutting  through 
red  tape  and  trying  to  enjoy  the 
French  way  of  looking  at  things. 

Now,  for  instance,  in  this  connec- 
tion it  is  important  to  be  polite.  Before 
getting  down  to  business,  we  ask  a 
man  how  he  feels;  comment  on  the 
weather;  we  inquire  about  his  wife  and 
children.  And  then,  at  the  end,  in 
passing — ^well,  how  about  the  busi- 
ness? After  all,  these  niceties  during 
war-time  go  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing what  is  left  of  life  convivial.  So  a 
radio  correspondent  in  his  reporting 
has  to  have  some  psychological  good 
sense  and  he  also  has  to  have  a  strong 
constitution.  That  is  how  we  cover 
Paris. 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  London — 
Well,  the  first  thing  to  be  said  in  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  that  there 
were  lots  of  days  and  nights  in  the  last 
six  weeks  of  which  I  have  very  little 
memory.  I  have  learned  that  one 
can  work  on  practically  no  sleep  at 
all. 

rU  give  you  an  outline  of  a  sort  of 
composite  day.  It  might  be  any  day. 
We  will  start  with  breakfast;  breakfast 
and  the  reading  of  every  newspaper. 
They  arc  not  as  thick  as  they  were. 
And  there  is  a  sameness  about  them. 
Not  much  information  but  still  some 
opinion.  Then  to  the  office  to  have  a 
look  at  the  morning  mail.  A  few  peo- 
ple wanting  help  in  getting  back  to 
the  States.  One  or  two  others  saying, 
*Tell  America  to  suy  out  of  this  war.' 


And  an  equal  nimiber  saying  that 
*You  must  do  everything  possible  to 
bring  America  in.'  Then  one  or  two 
talks  with  people  just  back  frooi 
Poland  or  Germany  or  some  other 
Continental  country.  Telephone  con- 
versations  with  a  few  useful  friends 
trying  to  check  on  a  lot  of  various 
rumors;  then  lunch  with  perhaps  two 
or  three  people,  possibly  at  the  Savoy 
Grill.  A  talk  with  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can correspondents;  and  then  on  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  I  spend 
a  number  of  hours  talking  to  members 
of  all  parties  and  listening  to  speeches; 
much  interesting  discussion,  but  not 
much  information. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  office,  I 
weighed  myself.  It  was  a  pleasant  sof- 
prise  to  find  that  I  had  lost  only  15 
pounds  in  six  weeks.  Starting  out  at 
the  Ministry  of  Information,  I  try  to 
make  arrangements  to  see  a  R^A.F. 
training-school,  or  a  munitions  fac- 
tory. Back  at  the  office,  I  meet  my 
colleague  who  reports  that  he  has  now 
got  his  war-correspondent's  uniform, 
and  is  waiting  for  information  to  go  to 
France  with  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force;  then  home  to  dinner  where 
there  are  generally  half  a  dozen  peo- 
ple. Many  of  them  are  American 
friends  leaving  for  home  in  a  few 
days. 

After  that  the  work  really  starts. 
Hours  in  a  stuffy,  tightly  shuttered 
room,  watching  news-tickers,  tele- 
phoning and  trying  to  write.  The  air  b 
thick  with  smoke  and  the  electric  fans 
don't  seem  to  help.  After  trying  to 
boil  down  and  summarize  the  news 
and  impressions  of  the  day,  I  have  the 
material  and  hand  it  to  the  censor. 
Only  we  don*t  call  them  censors^  since 
their  duty  is  to  scrutinize  our  rnanu^ 
scripts.  We  call  them  *  scrutineers.*  Asm 
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matter  of  fact,  there  is  one  sitting  just 
opposite  me  now.  Of  course  their  job  is 
to  see  that  we  do  not  divulge  any  in- 
formation that  might  be  useful  to  the 
enemy.  They  can't  censor  parliamen- 
tary debates  or  personal  opinion.  But 
military  information  covers  a  wide 
field.  We  can't,  for  instance,  tell  you 
about  the  weather,  whether  it  is  clear 
or  cloudy,  because  those  broadcasts 
are  heard  pretty  well  all  over  the  world. 
I  may  know  how  many  planes  were 
shot  down  in  a  given  raid,  but  I  can't 
tell  you.  But  if  there  is  dissatisfaction 
with  the  way  the  war  is  being  con- 
ducted, if  there  is  criticism  of  the 
Ministry  of  Information  or  any  other 
department,  if  there  are  complaints 
about  profiteering,  J  am  free  to  report 
them,  and  I  have  indeed  done  so.  So 
far  I  have  had  very  few  sentences 
stricken  out  of  my  manuscripts.  And 
no  one  in  an  official  position  has  tried  to 
convince  me  that  any  given  material 
should  be  included  in  a  talk  from  over 
here. 

Often  I  spend  one  or  two  of  the 
early  morning  hours  listening  to  short- 


wave broadcasts  from  various  Euro- 
pean countries.  We  do  summaries  of 
what  they  have  said  during  the  day. 
And  not  infrequently  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  are  bouncing  up  at  the 
barrage  balloons  when  I  go  home. 
Many  mornings  it  is  a  case  of  wonder- 
ing whether  I  have  given  you  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  news  and  views 
of  London,  hoping  that  I  have  avoided 
evaluating  that  news  in  terms  of  my 
own  personal  opinion  of  approval  or 
disapproval,  and  always  looking  for- 
ward  to  a  few  hours'  sleep. 

I  am  told  that  even  while  sleeping  I 
occasionally  sit  up  and  say,  *  Hello, 
New  York,  this  is  London.  Where  is 
Peterson?  Put  me  on  a  cue  circuit  so  I 
will  know  when  to  start  talking.'  If 
anyone  of  you  accuse  me  of  having 
actually  done  a  broadcast  in  my  sleep, 
I  deny  it.  And  the  scrutineers  here 
will  bear  me  out.  Well,  that  is  a  typi- 
cal day  in  London.  No  two  days  are 
alike,  except  in  length,  and  in  the 
amount  of  effort  required  to  find  the 
answers  to  the  questions  I  think  you 
are  asking. 


The  Man  Who  Knows 

From  the  Timis,  London  Independent  G>nservatiye  Daily 


H. 


IE  IS,  it  must  be  admitted,  an 
asset  to  the  community  in  these  con- 
fusing times.  Frontiers  are  closed; 
censors  are  at  work;  Europe,  big  with 
her  own  momentous  destinies,  is — if  it 
is  not  irreverent  to  say  so — egg-bound. 
The  news-bills  tell  us  something,  but 
not  much;  the  press  and  the  radio  tell 
us  more,  but  still  not  everything. 
We  should,  in  fact,  live  in  a  state  of 

Kainful  curiosity  were  it  not  for  the 
Ian  Who  Knows. 


He  did  yeoman  service  a  year  ago, 
and  now  he  is  back  in  harness  again. 
His  numbers  have,  if  anything,  in- 
creased and  his  stock  of  information 
is  as  varied  (and  as  reliable)  as  ever. 
He  has  his  ear  to  the  ground,  his 
finger  on  the  pulse.  He  is,  practically, 
the  horse's  mouth.  It  is  really  extraor- 
dinary how  much  he  knows,  for  he 
does  not  claim  to  move  in  the  very 
highest  circles.  He  relies,  rather,  on  a 
sort  of  informal  (but  absolutely  re- 
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liable)  intelligence  system,  a  net-work 
of  relatively  humble  ears  and  eyes 
which,  without  any  effort  to  speak  of 
on  his  part,  fill  up  in  his  mind  the 
blanks  that  exist  in  ours.  The  rest  of 
us  can  only  speculate  about  the 
identity  of  a  passenger  in  one  of  the 
'mystery  planes'  which  are  running 
so  regularly  nowadays;  but  there  is 
no  need  for  him  to  speculate.  He 
knows,  and  is  generously  willing  to 
share  his  knowledge  with  us.  A  friend 
of  his  sister's,  it  seems,  has  a  cook  who 
is  engaged  to  the  actual  attendant 
who  carried  the  suitcase  of  the  enig- 
matic visitor,  who  was,  of  course, 
Herr  X.  'Herr  Xr  we  exclaim.  'What 
can  his  arrival  portend?'  This  ques- 
tion, too,  the  Man  Who  Knows  is  in 
a  position  to  answer,  for  he  has  just 
been  lunching  (as  it  happens)  with 
a  man  who  has  the  next  flat  to 
the  Ruritanian  Commercial  Attach6, 
whose  Government's  secret  service 
knew  all  about  Herr  X's  visit  two 
days  ago.  We  listen,  spellbound,  while 
the  Man  Who  Knows  lays  bare  with- 
out emotion  the  tortuous  workings  of 
fVeltpolitik.  We  dine  out  on  the  story 
for  two  nights,  after  which  it  tran- 
spires that  the  mysterious  figure  was 


not  Herr  X  at  all,  but  a  Mr.  A,  who 
was  coming  to  London  to  have  his 
teeth  seen  to. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  would 
disillusion  us,  would  impair  our  con- 
fidence in  the  Man  Who  Knows.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  Events  are  moving  too  fast 
for  that.  Already  we  are  hanging  once 
more  on  the  lips  of  one  of  his  incarna- 
tions, whose  cousin's  gardener's  son  is 
an  office  boy  in  the  Radish  Marketing 
Board  and  who  accordingly 


some  striking  information  about  the 
Government's  plans  for  making  tor- 
pedo nets  out  of  sea-kale. 

It  is  indeed  almost  impossible — and 
dreadfully  unkind — to  criticize  the 
Man  Who  Knows.  In  a  difficult  time 
he  supplies  a  need.  He  simulates. 
Criticism  does  not  affect  him.  It 
never  has.  It  was,  as  some  of  us  re- 
call, his  aunt's  chauffeur  (a  very  reli- 
able man)  who,  on  Perth  Station,  saw 
them  sweeping  the  snow  out  of  the 
Russian  troop  trains  in  the  last  War. 
No;  the  Man  Who  Knows  has  had  his 
setbacks  and  survived.  Today,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  he  is  back  in  our 
ranks — back  in  harness,  with  his 
aunt  and  her  chauffeur  and  {muimiis 
mutandis)  the  snow. 


The  British  Listener  Revolts 


DsifyHmUd,] 


This  observer  explains  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  imminent  crisis  in  Mexico. 


Mexico  Faces 
the  Test 


By  Maurice  Halperin 


Tii 


IE    European    war    has    caught  pages  of  the  newspapers,  but  this  can 

Mexico  in  one  of  the  most  critical  pe-  be  only  a  temporary  diversion  from 

riods  of  its  history,  and  quite  natu-  the  more  basic  issues.  The  war  has  not 

rally  it  has  added  new  complexities  dispelled  the  ominous  shadows  of  civil 

and  confusions  to  a  situation  already  strife  that  hover  over  the  nation.  Be- 

swollen  to  the  bursting  point  with  the  neath  the  surface  of  cvery-day,  routine 

sharpest  contradictions  and  the  bitter-  normality,  a  life-and-death  struggle, 

est  antagonisms.  extending  through  the  entire  social, 

Overnight  the  life-saving  barter  of  political  and  economic  structure  of  the 
oil  with  Germany  ceases  to  exist  as  the  Republic,  is  taking  place  between  the 
British  Navy  takes  command  of  the  Mexico  that  was  and  the  Mexico  that 
seas.  New  outlets  for  oil  must  be  is  striving  to  be.  So  deep-rooted  and 
found,  which  means  that  old,  un-  intense  is  the  struggle  that,  regardless 
settled  international  problems  once  of  how  the  European  war  may  affect 
more  demand  urgent  solution.  Yet  the  it,  a  major  and  far-reaching  decision 
peso  suddenly  gains  strength  in  the  cannot  long  be  delayed. 
world's  money  markets,  due  to  the  Still,  for  the  Mexican  people  in  gen- 
soaring  prices  of  minerals  and  other  cral,  the  past  year  or  two  have  been  a 
raw  materials  which  Mexico  produces,  period  of  impressive  achievements 
Mexico's  strangled  economy  prepares  despite  the  fast  approaching  political 
for  a  boom,  while  erstwhile  friends  storm.  Mexico  has  both  pushed  ahead 
bicker  over  neutrality  policies  and  ir-  with  vital  reforms  and  successfully 
reconcilable  foes  eye  one  another  un-  defended  the  authority  and  prestige  of 
easily  as,  for  opposite  reasons,  they  its  constitutional  government.  The 
find  themselves  in  strange  agreement,  two  most  serious  attempts  at  revolt — 

The  war  has  even  pushed  the  crucial  the  defiance  of  the  Mexican  courts  by 

presidential  campaign  from  the  front  the   foreign   oil   companies   and    the 
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armed  rebellion  by  General  Cedillo — 
were  decisively  crushed.  At  the  same 
time,  organized  labor  won  a  series  of 
minor  and  major  strikes,  including 
victories  in  the  strategic  electric 
power  and  mining  industries. 

The  distribution  of  land  to  peasant 
villages  continued  with  unabated  vigor. 
Despite  conflicts  within  certain  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  inefliciencies 
that  naturally  accompany  any  pro- 
found changes  in  the  productive  sys- 
tem, most  of  the  large-scale  collective 
and  cooperative  enterprises  have  shown 
improvement.  Oil  production,  after 
falling  off  50  per  cent  in  April  and 
May  of  1938,  following  the  expropria- 
tion and  the  Anglo-American  boycott, 
was  slowly  but  steadily  making  its 
way  back  to  normal  until  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  two  months  ago,  averag- 
ing over  120,000  barrels  daily  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  year. 

Politically,  the  government  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  old,  top-heavy  National 
Revolutionary  Party  (PNR),  a  relic 
of  the  Calles  days,  into  the  Party  of 
the  Mexican  Revolution  (PRM),  a 
more  flexible  and  democratic  institu- 
tion in  which  labor  and  the  peasants 
(the  latter  recently  unified  through 
the  creation  of  a  National  Peasant 
Federation)  have  important,  if  not 
decisive,  representation  along  with 
the  army  and  progressive  middle  class 
business  and  professional  groups. 


II 


Thus  the  *  revolution*  continues  to 
move  ahead.  Yet  all  along,  there  has 
been  some  discrepancy  between  its 
apparent  and  its  real  accomplish- 
ments. For  example,  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  the  Mexican  work- 


ers, as  a  result  of  successful  strikes  and 
other  circumstances,  have  on  the 
whole  increased  their  wages  consider- 
ably. For  short  periods,  this  has  meant 
higher  purchasing  power  and  the 
prospects  of  improved  living  stand- 
ards. However,  with  discouraging  reg- 
ularity, price  levels  rose  and  soon 
wiped  out  most  of  the  gains. 

Lest  anyone  have  the  faintest  sus- 
picion that  Mexico  is  operating  under 
a  Socialist  economy,  the  following 
figures  should  be  carefully  noted.  In 
Mexico  City,  the  average  minimum 
wage  rose  approximately  95  per  cent 
from  the  beginning  of  1935  to  the  end 
of  1938.  During  the  same  period,  the 
retail  price  of  meat  products  went  up 
83  per  cent,  of  vegetable  and  cereal 
products,  65  per  cent,  and  of  cotton 
goods,  25  per  cent.  However,  the  price 
of  the  most  important  staples,  com 
and  beans,  went  up  some  300  per  cent. 
Computing  the  various  items,  both  as 
to  quantity  consumed  and  price,  of 
the  average  worker's  diet  throughout 
the  Republic,  the  result  reveals  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  same  diet  has 
risen  93  per  cent  during  this  period.  In 
other  words,  the  Mexican  wage  earner, 
who  spends  more  than  four-fifths  of 
his  income  for  food,  has  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  move  ahead  on 
the  treadmill  of  capitalist  economics. 
The  profiteering  of  the  Mexican  mid- 
dleman and  speculator  is  notorious 
and  is  largely  to  blame  for  the  exhorbi- 
tant  price  of  food.  Of  late,  it  is  also 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
maneuvers  of  the  large  speculators 
have  very  definite  political  aims. 

If  the  industrial  worker  has  done 
little  better  than  hold  his  own  ia  the 
economic  battles  of  the  past  halfl 
decade,  the  agricultural  laborer — 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  the 
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large,  mechanized  farms  bolstered 
with  government  credit — has  been 
fighting  a  losing  battle.  Today,  with 
his  wages  only  40  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1933,  his  condition  is  truly  desper- 
ate. To  be  sure,  the  great  mass  of 
peasants  who  have  received  land  are 
much  better  off  than  they  were.  How- 
ever, for  the  most  part  farming  small, 
individual  lots  in  the  most  primitive 
manner,  they  remain  on  a  bare  sub- 
sistence levd.  More  important  still, 
there  are  some  8,000  villages,  with 
approximately  one  million  families, 
whose  applications  for  land  have  yet 
to  be  honored.  At  the  present  rate  of 
distribution  it  will  be  four  years  before 
this  pressing  need  can  be  satisfied. 
And  where  will  enough  acres  for  one 
million  families  be  found?  Already  in 
some  districts  it  has  become  necessary 
to  reduce  the  area  of  the  *  small  farm' 
(375  acres),  hitherto  exempt  from  ex- 
propriation, in  order  to  provide  for 
landless  peasants. 

Ill 

The  unsatisfied  needs  of  the  masses, 
the  wavering  loyalties  of  the  small  but 
politically  important  middle  class,  and 
the  relative  moderation  of  the  govern- 
ment are  being  systematically  ex- 
ploited by  the  conservative  and  prop- 
ertied opposition  which,  to  be  sure, 
often  strives  to  create  the  very  diffi- 
culties which  it  denounces.  For  ex- 
ample, many  of  the  very  large  land- 
lords have  attempted  to  evade  the 
agrarian  laws  by  splitting  up  their 
holdings  among  relatives  and  confi- 
dential agents,  while  retaining  actual 
control  over  their  properties.  Then,  to 
resist  the  agrarian  authorities  who 
have  discovered  the  deceit,  they  are 
rallying  many  of  the  genuine  small 


farmers  to  their  side  by  a  clever  cam- 
paign to  *  protect  small  property.' 

In  these  circumstances,  the  swift 
and  nearly  complete  unification  of 
the  main  reactionary  groups  of  the 
country  is  an  event  of  profound  sig- 
nificance. Organized  into  a  few  small 
parties,  such  as  the  'Constitutional 
Democratic  Front'  and  the  *  Anti- 
Communist  Party,'  supplied  with 
ample  funds  and  closely  knit  through 
interlocking  leadership,  they  are  back- 
ing General  Juan  Andreu  Almazan  for 
the  presidency  in  1940.  General  Alma- 
zan, until  recently  commandant  of  the 
strategic  northeast  military  zone,  is  a 
man  of  considerable  talent  and  en- 
ergy, a  millionaire  and  one  whose 
record  is  unblemished  by  the  slightest 
liberal  or  progressive  taint. 

In  a  recent  announcement  pro- 
claiming himself  an '  independent '  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  General 
Almazin  completely  repudiated  the 
entire  Cardenas  program.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
he  can  win  with  ballots  alone,  hence 
his  candidacy  carries  with  it  grave 
implications.  The  Almazin  coalition, 
moreover,  can  no  longer  be  dismissed 
in  terms  of  the  familiar  'tropical'  pal- 
ace conspiracy.  It  represents  an  astute, 
highly  organized,  well  financed  move- 
ment with  a  distinctly  modern  Fascist 
tinge. 

Oddly  enough,  in  the  face  of  this  ob- 
vious danger,  the  struggle  within  the 
ranks  of  the  government  supporters 
grows  sharper  every  day.  Thus  the 
fight  between  left  and  right  in  the  old 
PNR,  and  now  the  PRM,  has  gone  on 
steadily  ever  since  Cirdenas  took  of- 
fice. President  Cirdenas,  whose  popu- 
larity with  the  masses  in  Mexico  is  an 
important  stabilizing  element  in  these 
unsettled  times,  cannot,  according  to 
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the  Mexican  constitution,  be  a  candi- 
date to  succeed  himself;  and  Cirdenas 
is  one  of  those  rare  politicians  who 
faithfully  observes  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  More- 
over, the  PRM  occupies  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  our  Democratic 
Party  in  the  deep  South.  Hence,  the 
candidate  of  the  PRM  is,  under  normal 
conditions,  certain  to  be  the  next 
President  of  Mexico. 


IV 


With  premature  electioneering  open- 
ing up  the  possibility  of  disastrous 
splits  within  the  pro-government 
ranks,  both  the  CTM  (O)nfederation 
of  Mexican  Workers,  with  1,000,000 
members)  and  the  National  Peasant 
Federation  held  special  conventions 
late  in  February.  As  a  result,  both 
organizations  pledged  their  support 
to  General  Manuel  Avila  Camacho 
who,  until  his  declared  candidacy, 
was  Secretary  of  National  Defense. 
Since  he  is  also  supposed  to  have  the 
backing  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Army,  a  vital  sector  of  the  PRM. 

General  Avila  Camacho  can  be 
qualified  as  a  safe  and  sound  'middle- 
of-the-roader,'  in  terms  of  the  current 
political  situation.  His  own  personal 
record  is  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
graft  or  of  obstructing  the  Cardenas 
program.  He  did  an  efficient  job  in 
suppressing  the  Cedillo  revolt.  He  has 
accepted  the  support  of  labor  and  of 
the  peasants,  and  has  promised  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. If  events  take  their  nor- 
mal course.  General  Avila  Camacho 
will  be  nominated  as  the  candidate  of 
the  PRM  in  November,  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  in  July,  1940,  and  will 
take  office  the  following  December. 


Still,  it  is  clear  that  only  the  great- 
est discipline  and  vigilance  by  the  la- 
bor,  peasant  and  government  forces 
will  keep  events  in  their  normal  course. 
At  the  present  time,  for  example, 
there  still  exists  the  threat  of  a  split  in 
the  labor  movement  on  the  policy  of 
supporting  Avila  Camacho.  In  high 
government  quarters  there  arc  fre- 
quent signs  of  an  almost  incompre- 
hensible laxity  and  irresolution.  In- 
competence and  disloyalty  within  the 
Government  and  the  Army  are  per- 
mitted to  breed  until  they  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  regime.  The 
late  General  Cedillo  was  known  to  be 
plotting  rebellion  two  years  before  he 
made  his  bid  for  power.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Communal  Land  Credit 
Bank,  an  institution  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  carrying  out  the  agrarian 
program,  was  overhauled  only  after 
almost  certain  disaster  was  upon  it. 
Just  recently  have  the  miserable  wages 
of  the  Army's  rank  and  file  bttn 
slightly  increased,  but  not  until  sedi- 
tious propaganda  had  made  alarming 
inroads  on  the  morale  of  the  troops. 

President  Cirdenas,  whose  ability 
and  integrity  cannot  be  questioned, 
is,  however,  much  to  blame  for  the 
extraordinary  freedom  with  which  his 
most  unscrupulous  and  determined 
enemies  are  permitted  to  operate. 
This  liberality  is  a  matter  of  principle 
with  Cardenas  which  he  has  extended 
even  to  such  matters  as  the  safety  of  hb 
own  person.  No  head  of  a  nation  is  so 
little  protected  from  bodily  harm  as 
the  President  of  Mexico.  Neverthe- 
less, when  he  fails  to  move  against  the 
weekly  magazine  Hoy  which,  in  a 
September  nimiber,  openly  incites  its 
readers  to  armed  rebellion  against  the 
'corrupt  and  dictatorial  bureaucracy* 
of  the  Cardenas  regime;  when  he  faUs 
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to  act  against  the  outlawed  'Gold 
Shirt'  military-Fascist  organization 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  brazenly  re- 
opened its  offices  in  Mexico  City,  the 
President's  attitude  takes  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  granting  concessions  to 
extreme  reaction,  a  step  which  some  of 
his  realistic  advisers,  mindful  of  the 
fate  of  other  countries  which  compro- 
mised with  Fascism,  view  with  the 
greatest  apprehension. 

Thus  far  the  European  war  has  not 
damaged  the  prestige  of  the  Cardenas 
government,  though  it  has  created 
some  disagreement  among  its  follow- 
ers. President  Cardenas,  mindful  of 
the  present  British  government's  bul- 
lying attitude  toward  Mexico  during 
the  oil  controversy  and  the  subsequent 
break  in  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  at  the  same 
time  fully  aware  of  the  Nazi  efforts  to 
meddle  in  Mexico's  internal  affairs, 
has  steered  a  course  of  rigid  neutral- 
ity, both  in  word  and  in  act.  In  this 
respect,  he  has  lent  full  support  to  the 
neutrality  action  taken  at  the  recent 
Panama  conference. 

On  the  other  hand,  speaking  for  the 
CTM,  Lombardo  Toledano,  its  dy- 
namic general  secretary,  has  stated 
that  the  chief  enemy  of  the  working 
class  is  German  Fascism,  and  hence  has 
declared  that  the  sympathies  of  his 
organization  must  lie  with  Britain  and 
France.  With  a  suggestion  that  Mex- 
ico's economy  would  also  benefit,  he 


has  even  predicted  the  likelihood  that 
Mexico  would  have  to  join  the  war  as 
an  active  ally  of  the  Anglo-French 
coalition. 

How  long  this  difference  of  attitude 
will  last  or  how  seriously  it  may  affect 
the  unity  of  the  progressive  forces  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  To  compensate  for 
it,  a  similar  split  has  occurred  in  the 
Almazdn  camp,  where  those  who 
represent  British  investments  in  Mex- 
ico are  now  at  odds  with  the  seemingly 
dominant  pro-Nazi  elements. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  new  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  the  oil  dispute  may  soon 
be  under  way.  There  are  no  definite 
signs,  however,  that  Mexico  is  in  a 
weaker  position  now  that  she  has  lost 
the  German  market.  Figures  are  not 
yet  available,  but  it  is  known  that 
larger  shipments  of  oil  have  been  go- 
ing to  Italy  than  ever  before.  Then, 
too,  there  has  been  a  rather  marked 
slackening  of  the  boycott  on  Mexican 
oil. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Mexi- 
can crude  oil  are  reaching  the  United 
States,  England  and  France.  Possibly 
the  increased  war-time  demands  for  oil 
will  lead  to  at  least  a  truce  in  Mexico's 
long  struggle  with  the  two  giant  for- 
eign trusts.  Such  a  truce,  coupled  with 
the  continuation  of  a  'good  neighbor' 
administration  in  Washington,  could 
exert  an  important  stabilizing  influ- 
ence over  Mexico's  impending  crisis. 


Four  smaller  nations  bent  on  neutrality — 
to  some  it  may  mean  profit,  to  others 
it  is  the  sole  hope  of  ultimate  survival 


^mong 

the  Neutrals 


I.  Neutrality  in  the  Low  Lands 

From  the  Times,  London  Independent  Conservative  Daily 


He 


LOLLAND  returned  before  the 
present  emergency  to  her  old  policy  of 
neutrality.  When  she  joined  the  Lea^gue 
of  Nations  she  abandoned  this  policy, 
well  aware  of  the  sacrifice  she  was 
making.  During  the  Manchurian  strug- 
gle she  was  fully  prepared  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  which  action  by  the  League 
might  impose  upon  her  although,  be- 
cause of  the  geographical  position  of 
her  colonies  in  the  East,  she  was  the 
most  exposed  of  the  minor  members  of 
the  League.  After  the  Ethiopian  con- 
flict, however,  she  knew  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  sanctions  article  of 
the  League  Covenant  by  the  minor 
States  brought  risks  and  offered  no 
reliable  guarantee  of  safety.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  she  returned  to  her 
old  policy. 

Holland's  neutrality  differs  from 
that  of  Switzerland.  Swiss  neutrality 
is  internationally  guaranteed;  Hol- 
land has  always  declined  such  a  guar- 
antee. The  Swiss  conception  of  neu- 
trality implies  that,  should  Switzer- 
land be  invaded  in  time  of  general 


war. 


she  would  without  hesitatioii 
join  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  die 
violator  of  her  neutrality;  Holland, 
even  if  her  territory  should  be  vio- 
lated, desires  to  be  free  to  act  in  her 
own  way  and  according  to  her  own 
interpretation  of  affairs. 

But  every  party  can  rest  assured 
that  she  will  resist  to  the  utmost  any 
attempt  to  use  her  territory  as  a  basis 
of  military  activity — after  her  rearma^ 
ment  during  the  last  years  she  tOMy 
well  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  ofht^ 
ing  capable  of  such  a  resistance,  ancL 
at  the  moment  she  is  fully  mobilized— 
[Recent  construction  bos  fortified  ibe  #»-— 
tire  length  of  the  frontier  with  Gmrmmmj^ 
with  a  trench  and  casemate  system  mrU^ 
fully  camouflaged  among  farms.  Eoerj^ 
frontier  bridge  can  be  dynamited  by  Ae 
throw  of  a  single  master  switch.  The 
forts  around  the  chief  cities  have  been 
strengthened  as  have  the  countrfs  mmiu 
aircraft  defenses,  ^he  Zuider  Zrr,  by 
flood  control,  can  inundate  much  ^  Ae 
frontier  region  in  a  few  hours. — The 
Editors]  Nor  would  Holland 
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remain  averse  to  receiving 
nee.  In  the  case  of  a  persistent 
by  the  violator  of  her  neutral- 
certainly  would  be  obliged  to 
it.  But  she  refuses  to  give  any 
the  right  automatically  to  help 

and*s    neutrality    also    differs 

liat  of  Belgium.  The  latter  had 

entanglements  which  became 

rous  after  19J6.  She  had  a 
military    agreement    with 
,  which  in   no  way   bore  the 
ter  of  an  alliance,  although  in 
ny  it  aroused  suspicions  that  it 
e  was  a  signatory  of  the  Treaty 
imo  which,  once  Germany  had 
twn  fmm  it,  looked  like  a  uni- 
treaty.    Great     Britain     and 
absolved    Belgium   from   her 
ions,  still,  however,  guarantee- 
integrity. 

I  Belgium  needed  Germany's 
ition  of  her  neutrality  so  that 
ter  could  not  do  what  she  had 
I  1914,  and  use  the  doubt  as  to 
n*s  neutrality  as  an  excuse  for 
i»on.  Germany  recognized  Bel- 
leutrality  and  promised  that 
wo  circumstances  would  she  at- 
7,  unless  others  employed  Bel- 
rritory  as  a  basis  upon  which  to 
t  an  attack  on  Germany.  It  is 
liat  tuch  an  exception,  whether 
lade  in  good  faith  or  not,  could 
time  be  used  as  a  pretext  for 
m.  But  Belgium  accepted  it  be- 
Jie  required  Germany's  recog- 
of  her  as  a  country  without 
crman  obligations. 


II 


und  needed  no  guarantee  from 
ny,  as  she  had  never  given  Ger- 
any  occasion  to  doubt  Dutch 


neutrality.  When  Hitler,  during  the 
course  of  a  Reichstag  speech,  offered 
Holland  a  treaty  guaranteeing  her  in- 
tegrity, she  made  it  quite  clear  that 
she  was  not  willing  to  accept  it.  She 
could  not  afford  to  make  her  integrity 
the  subject  of  negotiations,  as  this 
must  remain  beyond  all  discussion  and 
doubt.  A  very  precarious  state  of 
affairs  would  be  evolved  should  such  a 
treaty  be  denounced.  Here  Holland 
has  set  an  example  for  Sweden,  Nor- 
way and  Finland. 

Great  Britain  has  always  shown  a 
ready  understanding  of  the  policy  of 
independance  by  which  Holland  has 
refused  all  negotiations  with  other 
Powers.  At  no  time  has  the  British 
Government  attempted  to  induce 
Holland  to  collaborate  against  a  third 
Power;  neither  have  they  ever  tried  to 
make  Holland  accept  an  offer  of  help  in 
advance  and  in  anticipation  of  a  pos- 
sible attack.  This  is  as  valid  for  the 
Far  East  as  for  Europe. 

Neither  are  there  any  military  aarte- 
ments  between  Holland  and  Sielgium. 
Certain  Belgian  groups  have  repeat- 
edly pressed  for  such  an  agreement  in 
the  past.  Ever  since  Belgium  began  to 
realize  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality based  upon  the  greatest  pos- 
sible independence  for  the  minor 
States,  she  has  appreciated  the  Dutch 
point  of  view.  Well-informed  circles  on 
the  Belgian  side  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  best  for  both  nations  to  maintain 
military  independence  of  each  other. 
This  opinion  is  based  upon  an  impor- 
tant political,  as  well  as  an  important 
military,  consideration. 

The  political  consideration  is  that, 
if  ever  Belgium  should  anin  be  the 
victim  of  an  invasion,  Holland  ought 
to  be  able  to  remain  unembroiled.  It 
is  to  nobody's  interest — and  certainly 
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not  that  of  the  Belgians — that  Hol- 
land should  expose  herself  to  the  same 
fate,  unless  this  proved  to  be  inevitable. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  that  an 
enemy  of  Britain  might  attack  Hol- 
land, attempting,  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  Belgium  out  of  it,  thereby  plac- 
ing a  neutral  buffer  State  between 
Britain's  ally  France  and  the  invaded 
Holland.  This  is  a  possibility  which  no 
Belgian  Government  may  neglect. 

The  military  consideration  is  that 


Holland  and  Belgium  both  have  a  to- 
tally different  system  of  defense, 
which  makes  cooperation  extremely 
difficult.  Belgium  has  a  short  eastern 
frontier,  defended  by  fortifications. 
She  is  able  to  defend  herself  on  the 
outer  line.  Holland  possesses  a  very 
long  eastern  frontier  with  relatively 
few  fortifications.  Her  defense  can  al- 
ways fall  back  upon  the  great  rivers, 
and,  farther,  to  the  inundation-line, 
which  lies  well  inland. 


II.  The  Simple  Swiss 
By  Emil  Ludwig 

Trmnslated  from  the  Neue  Tage^Bueb^  Paris  German  Emigr6  Weekly 


[HE  National  Exposition  in  Zur- 
ich which  I  visited  on  the  opening  day 
of  war  moved  me  more  deeply  than  any 
other  Swiss  event  during  the  past 
thirty  years  I  have  been  paying  visits 
to  this  country.  It  closed  the  foUowing 
day:  mobilization  was  announced, 
confirming  the  very  theme  of  the 
exposition. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  people  so  easily 
and  so  calmly  express  confidence  in 
themselves.  Instead  of  boasting  of  her 
r61e  in  world  affairs,  as  all  great  Pow- 
ers do  and  must  do,  Switzerland 
stresses  her  smallness.  She  does  this 
with  such  tact  that  all  the  major  coun- 
tries could  learn  from  her.  There  is 
even  a  slight  undercurrent  of  humor 
in  the  show. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  first  hall 
there  stood  a  huge  terrestial  globe, 
gleaming  white.  A  tiny  speck  was 
marked  in  red.  It  represented  Switzer-  * 
land  and  the  inscription  read  'Switzer- 
land, an  inland  country,  without  col- 
onies, poor  in  raw  materials,  without 
access  to  the  sea,  with  4,200,000  in- 


habitants, covers  one-twelfth  of  the 
earth's  surface,  with  every  fifth  Swiss 
living  abroad.'  Instead  of  compUuning 
querulously  to  the  world  about  ^tiMt 
which  Nature  or  her  neighbors  widi- 
hold  from  her,  she  simply  stated  what 
she  lacks  and  what  she  produces.  Sie 
did  this  at  an  exposition  designed 
solely  for  the  Swiss  and  which  did  not 
beg  for  flattery  from  foreign  tongud. 
To  these  first  brief  words  the  entiie 
display  gave  back  the  silent  an8wer» 
'Look  at  what  we  have  achieved  ner- 
ertheless!' 

There  was  a  colorful,  stylized 
of  the  Gotthard  mountain  range 
ritled  'Helvetia  Mater  Flwnt 
Switzerland,  Europe's  continental  di--^ 
vide,  sends  her  waters  to  all  the  1 
Our  languages  open  all  horizons,  as  < 
our  rivers.  The  Gotthard  is  the 
ble  of  four  languages,  four  cultuteSi^ 
the  sacred  mountain  of  our  Fadier— ^ 
land.  The  guardian  of  die  Alpine  ^ 
passes,  Switzerland  watches  her  lil^-  ^ 
erty.' 

This  was  the  great  idea,  bora  of 
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die  inherent  wealth  of  Switzerland. 
There  followed  many  variations  on 
the  theme:  a  long  list  showed  the  in- 
ternational organizations  founded  in 
Switzerland  and  established  there 
now.  One  leads  to  the  other:  this 
mountainous  country  became  a  broker 
of  cultures.  The  rocky  Alps  became 
the  natural  center  of  Europe.  While 
tile  world  was  struggling  for  four  hun- 
dred and,  more  recently,  for  twenty- 
fire  years  to  create  a  union  of  Euro- 
pean States — something  which  un- 
doubtedly will  result  at  the  end  of  the 
present  war — ^here  in  Switzerland  it 
MS  been  achieved  on  a  smaller  scale. 
In  presenting  herself  in  simple  wooden 
halls,  without  striving  for  effect, 
Switzerland  hinted  to  Europe  what 
might  be  done. 

On  an  adjacent  geological  map  one 
was  shown  what  Switzerland  owns 
and  what  she  lacks.  The  caption  read 
*No  petroleum,  no  coal,  no  iron,  no 
gold,  but  the  forces  of  Nature  mas- 
tered by  man.  Mountains,  waters,  air 
ami  sun  have  become  our  inexhaust- 
ible allies.*  What  splendid  poise,  an 
entire  peofde  speakmg,  as  though  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  moderation  were 
evaluating  his  weakness  and  his 
strength. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  large 
photographs  depicting  the  four  cul- 
tures and  races.  Among  the  eighty- 


four  portraits  were  those  of  seven 
members  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council 
as  well  as  pictures  of  farmers,  work- 
ers, shepherds  and  craftsmen.  No 
names  and  no  frames  distinguished 
the  governed  from  those  governing 
them.  The  stranger  might  easily  have 
passed  by,  but  the  Swiss,  who  know 
their  representatives,  stop  and  smile. 
A  new  expression  of  true  democracy! 
The  caption  said:  'DiflFerent  origin, 
lan^ages  and  religions,  and  yet  one 
nation.* 

Another  room  was  devoted  to  the 
armed  forces — figures  and  facts  with 
the  warning  appeal:  'Switzerland  can, 
must  and  shall  defend  herself!*  The 
most  recent  German  and  Italian  neu- 
trality declarations  were  also  eidiib- 
ited.  The  military  force,  which  is 
given  as  700,000  officers  and  men,  con- 
stitutes 17  per  cent  of  the  population, 
a  percentage  equaled  by  no  other 
country  in  the  world:  Germany  would 
have  40  million  soldiers  under  arms 
had  she  the  same  percentage. 

When  I  stepped  from  the  Exposi- 
tion into  the  deaming  mist  nsing 
from  the  wide  lake  and  was  carried 
over  to  the  other  shore  in  the  little 
suspended  trolley  car,  I  realized  again 
what  joy  it  is  to  belong  to  a  small 
State  which  is  aware  of  its  limited  pos- 
sibilities because  it  recognizes  its  inner 
strength. 


III.  The  Spanish  Dilemma 

TraMUtcd  frooi  cbc  StiUmmUZtitmmg^  Batd  Liberal  Gcrmaa-Laafuafe  DmIj 


diNCE  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
General  Franco  has  repeatedly  de- 
dartd  his  intention  to  remain  neutral. 
la    September,    the    official    Burgoj 


Gauite  published  a  decree  identical  to 
one  issued  in  1914.  A  comparison  of 
the  attitude  of  Spain  twenty-five  years 
ago  with  that  of  the  nation  today  is 
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perhaps  indicative  of  what  is  to  come,  dictatorship,  the  voice  of  the  mi 

Despite  the  official  declaration  of  has  been  eflPectively  silenced.  There 

neutrality  the  country  all  through  the  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sympdithici 

World  War  was  divided  into  two  hos-  of  Spanish  adherents  of  deniocncic 

tile  camps — the  one  in  favor  of  the  principles  in  the  present  war.  Thoie 

Allies  and  the  other  in  favor  of  the  who  have  not  already  paid  for  these 

Germans.  The  rift  extended  from  top  democratic  principles  with  death  Ita- 

to  bottom.  Queen  Eugenie  Victoria,  ger  in  jails  and  concentradon-camp 

British  by  birth,  prayed  for  the  Allies;  by  the  thousands,  or  are  exiled.  It  is, 

the  Dowager  Queen,  Mary  Christina,  however,  mere  wishful  thinking  far 

a  Habsburg,  prayed  for  the  triumph  London  and  Paris  to  conclude  from  the 

of  the  Central  Powers.  At  the  din-  Government's  statement  that  Spain 


ner  table,  the  King  forbade  the  two  will  remain  neutral  under  all 

royal   ladies   to  speak  of  the  War.  stances.  One  should  not  forget  that  the 

Alfonso  himself  wavered  between  the  forces  which  keep Generalisnmc  Franco 

two  sides,  according  to  changing  cir-  in  power  at  the  present  rime  are  not 

cumstances.  At  one  time  the  novelist  united. 

Blasco  Ibafiez  publicly  accused  the  II 

King  of  conspiring  with  the  Germans 

and  of  informing  their  military  at-         It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Fraaoo 


tache  of  all  he  had  heard  in  confidence  personally  would  like  to  remain 

from  French  and  British  diplomats.  A  tral,  realizing,  as  he  must,  his  advan- 

majority  of  the  aristocracy,  the  clergy  tage  as  a  neutral  in  the  present  dipIcK 

and  the  military,  all  of  whom  were  matic  game.  He  is  also  undoubtedly 

filled    with    admiration    for   German  aware  that  participation  in  a  war  is 

successes,     were     pro-HohenzoUem.  bound  to  bring  domestic  dangets  in 

Thus,  despite  the  neutrality  status,  its  wake,  a  possibility  that  holds 

German  submarines  found  refuge  and  even   for  dictators  more  firmly 

assistance  along  the  Spanish  coast.  trenched  than  himself.  Besides,  as  a 

The  intelligentsia  and  the  progres-  neutral  he  may  be  led  to  expect  many 

sive  and  liberal-minded  groups  in  the  economic  advantages  for  his  impovcr* 

country,  on  the  other  hand,  were  on  ished   land,    though   he  can   hardly 

the  side  of  the  Allies,  a  sympathy  count  on  a  boom  such  as  the  first 

which  soon  found  expression  in  de-  World  War  brought  to  Spain.  He  b 

mands  for  armed  intervention.  Only  supported   in   his  neutrakty   by  the 

fear  of  a  civil  war  curbed  this  move-  clergy,  the  banks  and  industrialists^ 

ment.  While  the  hostile  camps  fought  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  fenninf 

one  another  passionately,  espionage,  closer  ties  with  Germany »  espedaUr 

counter-espionage  and  war-profiteer-  after  the  conclusion  of  the  pact  with 

ing  flourished  with  official  sanction  to  Soviet  Russia.  But  although  these  cir* 

an  extent  unequalled  by  any  other  dcs  may  exert  a  certain  behind-dM^ 

neutral.  scenes   influence   upon    the  Govern* 

Today,  Spain   again   finds  herself  ment,    they   do   not   determine   the 

torn  by  an  inner  conflict.  The  only  decisions   of   the   Government.   The 

difl^ercnce  is  that  with  the  fall  of  the  decisive  factor  will  be  the  almost  ua* 

Republic    and    the    triumph   of   the  limited  power  of  the  Falangists. 
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But  neutrality,  as  the  Falangists 
understand  it,  means  favoring  Ger- 
many. This  currently  alUpowerful 
group  is  sympathetic  to  the  Third 
Keich,  to  which  it  is  bound  by  its 
origin  and  by  community  of  aims. 
Reports  in  the  British  and  French 
press  of  the  shock  which  the  Nazi- 
Boishevik  liaison  created  in  Spain  are 
probably  based  on  rather  superficial 
impressions.  The  repudiation  of  the 
anti- Bolshevist  slogans  with  which 
Berlin  and  Rome  drove  Spain  into 
bloody  war  three  years  ago  have  cer- 
fasnly  had  a  sobering  effect  on  a  broad 
stratum  of  the  masses.  But  so  far 
there  has  been  no  noticeable  turning 
mway  from  the  Axis  friendship. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Spanish  press 
IS  making  great  efforts  to  justify  Ger- 
many's rapprochement  with  Russia. 
*  After  the  victory  of  Franco  Spain 
over  international  Communism  had 
done  away  with  the  Bolshevist  peril  in 
Europe,  Hitler  could  afford,  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  peace,  to  blast  British 
encirclement  by  the  pact  with  Rus- 
«a,'  rsnguardia  says.  The  Spanish 
press,  following  the  German  example, 
regards  England  as  guilty  of  pro- 
voking the  war.  They  prophesy  that 
the  will  pay  for  this  with  tne  collapse 
of  the  British  Empire.  .And  thev  al- 
ready see  themselves  participating  in 
tile  division  of  spoils. 

Fascist  Spain  has  become  so  intoxi- 
caced  with  visions  of  herself  as  a  new 
imperialist  power  that  she  is  plainly 
eager  to  participate  in  the  envisaged 
destruction  of  the  hegemony  of  the 
Western  democracies.  The  ambitions 
of  the  creators  of  the  new  Spanish 
unpenalist  policy  extend  to  Gibraltar 


and  Morocco,  and  even  to  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines,  which  Spain  lost  to 
the  United  States  in  1898-99. 

For  the  time  being,  these  imperialist 
ambitions  are  no  more  than  dreams. 
For  although  there  have  been  repeated 
assurances  that  German  and  Italian 
troops  have  evacuated  Spain  for  all 
time,  there  are  still  strategically  im- 
portant vantage-points  on  the  Spanish 
continent,  the  islands,  Morocco  and 
the  West  African  colonies,  that  have 
remained  under  German  and  Italian 
control. 

It  is  symptomatic  that  a  short 
while  ago  General  Kindelan,  whose 
pro-Italian  sympathies  are  well  known, 
was  appointed  supreme  commander  of 
the  Balearic  Islands.  The  presence  of 
German  submarines  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, noted  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  the  frequent  torpedoing 
of  British  ships  in  Atlantic  waters 
surrounding  the  Iberian  peninsula^ 
permits  the  conclusion  that  the  Ger- 
man Admiralty  would  like  to  take  the 
same  advantage  of  Spain's  neutrality 
as  it  did  in  the  World  War. 

Spain,  however,  may  reap  the  fruits 
of  its  official  neutrality  only  as  long 
as  she  keeps  aloof  from  the  conflict. 
She  thus  will  follow  the  example  of 
Italy,  which  is  also  trying  to  insure  the 
inviolability  of  its  vulnerable  coasts 
by  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  German-Soviet 
Pact  has  resulted  in  a  certain  shift  of 
the  relations  among  the  Axis  Powers 
in  regard  to  Spain  insofar  as  it  has 
strengthened  Italian  influence  at  Ger- 
many's expense.  One  may  safely  as- 
sume that  Spanish  policy  will  follow 
the  Italian  lead. 


A  famous   Irish  author  writes  a  tale 
about  'one  of  the  last  kings  in  Ireland. ' 


King  of 
Inishcam 


By  Li  AM  OTlaherty 

FfOfn  Arfjuy 
Ijondon  literary  Moodily 


[HE  small  island  of  Inishcam, 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  narrow  channel  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  Even  so,  this  tiny 
channel  renders  the  island  an  excel- 
lent headquarters  for  its  principal 
industry,  which  is,  or  was  at  least,  the 
distilling  of  illicit  whisky.  We  call  it 
poitheen  locally.  Except  for  one  nar- 
row cove,  the  island  is  surrounded  by 
rugged  cliffs,  so  it  was  an  easy  matter 
for  scouts  to  give  warning  when  any 
of  my  men  came  from  the  mainland  to 
search  for  the  still.  .And  the  islanders 
went  on  merrily  distilling  for  the  first 
year  of  my  service  as  police  superin- 
tendent in  the  district  of  Kilmorris, 
just  as  they  had  been  doing  for 
centuries. 

It  was  impossible  to  adopt  rough 
measures  with  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  families  on  the  island,  lliere 
would  be  a  rumpus  on  the  mainland, 
followed  by  the  usual  protests  to 
Dublin  by  people  who  are  always  look- 
ing for  a  chance  to  accuse  the  police 
force  of  tyrannical  conduct.  I  decided 


that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  tackle 
Sean  McKelvey  in jperson. 

He  was  the  chief  man  on  Iniskcaai 
and  was  commonly  called  The 
a  title  which  is  claimed  by 
romantic  people  to  have  come 
ancient  times,  but  whose  orisiii  b 
really  quite  recent  and  rather  ridicu- 
lous, as  is  usually  the  case  with  most 
of  these  titles  of  nobility.  Sometiiiic 
during  the  eighties  of  last  century  a 
party  of  British  militarv  and  ponce 
mvaded  the  island  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  collect  some  rent  from  tbe 
inhabitants,  who  had  paid  none  far 
years.  On  the  approach  of  the  autborw 
ties,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
leaving  only  the  aged  and  the  i 
in  the  village.  The  officer  in  _ 
picked  on  one  dignified  old  fellow  as 
the  most  likely  to  be  able  to  give  F  ~ 
information  and  assistance  in 
with  the  others. 

Then,  to  impress  the  natii 
the  power  of  Britain,  he  detiTcred  eo 
the  old  man  a  lecture  on  tbe  (udfity 
of  resisting  British  law  and  told  bim  eo 
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:e  his  islanders  parade  at  the  rent 
e  with  their  rent  within  one 
ith,  or  else  their  property  would 
mpounded.  Then  he  went  away 

some  newspaper  reporter  picked 
Jie  incident  for  a  story,  and  the 
Y  reached  Lx>ndon,  and  presently 
€  were  scholars  and  other  faddists 
ing  to  the  island  to  visit  the  'last 
aining  Irish  king/  In  that  way  old 
iCelvey,  Sean's  grandfather,  re- 
ed the  title  of  king  and  his  de- 
dants  inherited  it,  and  the  islands 
tely  accepted  the  situation,  since 
ought  them  revenue  from  summer 
:ors. 

owever,  if  a  man  is  called  king, 
I  in  fun,  he  develops  a  kingly  man- 
in  the  course  of  time.  Sean  McKel- 
,  being  the  third  of  this  prepos- 
us  line  of  monarchs,  was  firmly 
rinced  of  his  royal  blood  and  be- 
^  as  if  he  had  Divine  Right  to 

over  Inishcam.  Many  a  time 
^as  heard  to  say  on  the  mainland, 
n  he  came  there  on  business,  that 
police  had  no  authority  over  him. 
hat  it  can  be  easily  understood  it 
a  ticklish  business  putting  an  end 
is  distillery. 

II 

dressed  in  civilian  clothes  and  got 
an  to  row  me  over  to  the  island, 
^hich  I  landed  alone  and  unarmed, 
card  the  King  in  his  realm.  It  was 
ic  summer  morning,  and  when  I 
pcd  ashore  on  the  little  sandy 
:h,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  the  islanders 
ging  on  a  broad  flat  rock  near  the 
ge,  which  stands  above  the  beach, 
[imbed  the  steep,  rocky  path, 
:h  was  like  the  approach  to  a  for- 
u 

hey  all  stared  at  me  as  I  came 
ic  rock,  but  nobody  spoke.  They 


knew  who  I  was  and  were  not  pleased 
to  see  me. 

*Good  morning,  men,'  I  said  cheer- 
fully. '  I  have  come  to  see  the  King.' 

A  man  nodded  over  his  shoulder 
toward  a  house  in  the  center  of  the 
village.  It  was  a  one-storied  cottage 
like  the  rest,  with  a  slate  roof,  but  it 
was  longer  and  its  walls  had  a  pink 
wash,  whereas  the  others  were  white- 
washed. Some  flowers  grew  in  the 
yard  in  front  of  it,  beside  a  heap  of 
lobsterpots  and  nets  that  were  hanging 
up  to  dry.  I  strode  toward  the  house. 
When  I  entered  the  yard  a  man  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  bosom.  It  was  Sean 
McKelvey,  the  king  of  the  island. 

*  You  want  to  see  me?'  he  said  arro- 
gantly. 

He  was  about  six  feet  in  height  and 
as  straight  as  a  rod.  He  was  dressed 
only  in  his  shirt  and  trousers,  which 
were  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  red 
handkerchief.  His  shirt  was  open  at 
the  neck,  and  the  sleeves  were  rolled 
up  beyond  his  biceps.  He  was  as 
muscular  as  a  prize-fighter  in  training, 
and  as  I  glanced  at  his  muscles  I 
doubted  the  good  sense  of  my  plan. 
There  was  a  fair  stubble  on  his  power- 
ful jaws  and  upper  lip,  increasing  the 
menacing  expression  of  his  arrogant 
countenance.  In  fact,  he  looked  every 
inch  a  king,  and  I  wished  that  he  had 
chosen  somebody  else's  district  for  his 
damned  distilling,  for  his  type  is  one 
I  admire. 

'Yes,'  I  answered.  'I've  come  to  sec 
you,  McKelvey.' 

*As  friend  or  foe?'  he  cried. 

*I  suppose  you  know  who  I  am,'  I 
said. 

'Troth  then,  I  do,'  said  he.  'I  know 
who  ye  are  well  enough,  but  I  don't 
give  a  toss  rap  for  you  or  ycr  men.  You 
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have  nothing  against  me.  So  I  don't 
want  you  nosing  about  this  island/ 

'Oh,  yes,  I  have  something  against 
you,  McKelvey/ 

*What  is  it?' 

'You  make  poitheen  here/ 

Tm  not  saying  that  we  do,  but 
even  if  we  do  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  you/ 

Tm  afraid  it  has.  I  am  police- 
officer  of  this  district  and  I  won't 
have  you  or  anybody  else  poisoning 
the  people  with  your  rotten  drink. 
That's  what  I  came  to  see  you  about.' 

*Well!  You  have  your  journey  for 
nothing.  I'm  taking  no  orders  from 
you,  Mr.  Corrigan.' 

'I'm  not  giving  you  orders,  but  if 
you  had  the  courage  of  a  man,  I'd  like 
to  make  a  bargain  with  you.' 

His  face  darkened  and  he  leaned 
back  slightly  as  if  he  were  going  to 
spring  at  me.  He  unfolded  his  arms 
and  his  hands  crept  slowly  down  by 
his  sides,  the  fingers  doubling  over  the 
palms.  The  other  islanders  behind  me 
began  to  growl  and  I  knew  that  my 
bait  had  taken. 

'And  what  makes  you  think,'  drawled 
McKelvey,  'that  I  haven't  the  courage 
of  a  man?' 

At  that  moment  a  young  woman 
appeared  in  the  doorway  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms.  She  was  a  handsome 
woman  with  red  hair. 

'Sean,'  she  cried,  'what  ails  you?' 

He  wheeled  around  like  a  shot  and 
barked  at  her: — 

'Go  into  the  house,  Mary.' 

She  obeyed  instantly  and  he  turned 
back  to  face  me. 

'Speak  what's  in  your  mind,'  he 
cried. 

'It's  like  this,  McKelvey,'  I  said 
casually.  'I'm  ready  to  fight  you  and 
let  the  winner  have  the  sway.  If  you 


win,  you  can  carry  on  with  your  still 
and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that 
I'll  not  interfere  with  you  in  future. 
If  I  win,  you'll  come  silong  with  me 
to  the  police  barracks  and  give  a  writ- 
ten guarantee  that  you'll  break  up 
your  still  and  obey  the  law  in  future. 
How  does  that  strike  you  as  a  fair 
deal?  I'm  putting  it  to  you  as  man  to 
man.  If  you  have  the  guts  of  a  man, 
you'll  agree  to  it.' 

I  wanted  to  infuriate  him  as  much 
as  possible  in  order  to  ^ve  myself  a 
better  chance  of  beating  him,  and  I 
succeeded. 

'Who  the  hell  do  ye  think  ycr* 
dealing  with?'  he  roared.  'A  rat  like 
yourself,  or  Sean  McKelvey,  the  King 
of  Inishcam?' 

'Then  it's  a  bargain,*  I  said. 

'Put  up  your  fists,'  he  roared. 

'Give  me  time  to  strip/  I  said* 
unbuttoning  my  coat. 


Ill 


As  I  took  off  my  coat  and  waist- 
coat leisurely,  he  stood  in  front  of  me, 
shaking  with  anger,  and  then  he  sud- 
denly seemed  to  collect  himself  and  to 
master  his  rage.  He  bit  his  lip  and  a 
queer,  startled  look  came  into  his 
eyes.  For  all  the  world,  he  looked  at 
that  moment  like  a  wild  animal  of  the 
African  forest,  confronted  by  a  hunter 
for  the  first  time,  awed  and  at  the 
same  time  infuriated.  He  stomed 
down  and  slipped  off  his  shoes.  Tnen 
he  pulled  his  socks  up  over  the  ends 
of  his  trouser-legs  and  rubbed  some 
sand  from  the  yard  on  his  palms.  By 
that  time  I  was  ready  for  action. 

'  I'm  ready  now  if  you  are,*  I  smkL 

'Then  take  your  medicine,*  lie 
hissed. 

With  that  he  drove  with  his  i^^ 
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at  my  chin  and  I  ducked  just  in  time  to 
let  it  graze  the  right  side  of  my  head. 
Even  so,  it  rocked  me  to  my  heels  and 
it  enabled  me  to  judge  the  calibre  of 
the  man  with  whom  I  had  to  deal.  I 
realized  that  my  only  chance  was  in 
being  able  to  avoid  the  sledge-hammer 
that  he  carried  in  his  right  hand  until 
his  frenzy  exhausted  him.  Ducking 
and  skipping  about  the  yard,  I  kept 
teasing  him  in  order  to  keep  his  rage 
at  fever  pitch. 

*  So  you  think  you  can  fight,  do  you, 
McKelvey?*  I  sneered.  *You  couldn't 
hit  a  haystack.  Tm  ashamed  to  fight 
you.  It's  like  taking  milk  from  a  child. 
You'd  better  surrender  before  I  do 
you  damage.  What's  the  use?  Look  at 
that.  You  thought  it  was  my  head  and 
it  was  only  the  air.  Man  alive,  who 
told  you  you  could  fight?' 

And  sure  enough,  although  he  had 
the  strength  and  agility  of  a  tiger,  he 
was  handicapped  by  knowing  nothing 
about  boxing.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
swing  that  terrifying  right  hand  and 
trust  to  luck.  Little  by  little  he  began 
to  tire  and  I  was  overjoyed  to  hear 
that  tell-tale  panting. 

*Now  for  it,'  I  thought. 

I  waded  into  him  and  landed  twice 
on  his  chin  with  all  the  power  in  my 
body  behind  each  blow,  but  the  only 
result  was  that  I  smashed  two  knuck- 
les in  my  left  hand.  McKelvey  swayed 
backwards  and  then  for  the  first  time 
swung  his  left  hand  wildly  and  met  me 
straight  on  the  chest.  I  went  back  four 
yards  before  I  fell,  all  in  a  heap,  con- 
scious, but  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced that  my  ribs  had  been  smashed 
to  splinters.  A  great  roar  went  up  from 
the  islanders.  I  turned  over  and  waited 
on  my  hands  and  knees  until  I  re- 
covered a  little  and  then  struggled  to 
my  feet.  Had  McKelvey  gone  for  mc 


at  once  it  would  have  been  his  show, 
but  the  fool  was  dancing  around  the 
yard  like  a  wild  Indian,  boasting  of  his 
prowess. 

'There's  not  a  man  in  Ireland  that 
I  wouldn't  do  the  same  to,'  he  yelled. 
*Aye,  or  ten  men,  either.  I'll  take 
every  peeler  they  have  and  break 
every  bone  in  their  bodies.  I'm  Sean 
McKelvey,  King  of  Inishcam,  and  I 
dare  them  to  lay  a  hand  on  me.' 

And  then  he  gave  a  wild  yell  that  re- 
echoed through  the  mountains.  His 
men  yelled  in  response,  and  somehow 
that  pulled  me  together. 

'Hold  on  there,'  I  said.  'You're  not 
done  with  me  yet,  you  windbag.' 

Crouching,  he  came  toward  me,  his 
under-lip  turned  downwards. 

*Is  it  more  ye  want,  ye  rat?'  he 
muttered.  'Very  well,  then.  Take 
that!' 

Taking  his  time  and  no  doubt 
thinking  that,  because  I  slouched  and 
swayed  a  bit,  I  was  easy  prey,  he 
swung  his  right  at  me  once  more.  It 
was  so  slow  coming  that  I  could  have 
counted  six.  In  the  meantime  I  dived 
in  and  landed  a  beauty  on  the  mark. 
He  grunted  and  doubled  up.  Then  I 
lashed  out  with  a  vengeance,  having 
found  his  tender  spot.  After  the  fifth 
blow  he  went  down  like  a  sack  and  it 
was  all  over. 

'Don't  kill  him,'  screamed  his  wife, 
running  out  into  the  yard. 

The  child  wailed  in  the  house  and 
several  women  who  had  gathered  to 
see  the  fight  also  began  to  scream.  The 
men,  however,  standing  in  a  sullen 
group,  were  silent  and  astonished.  They 
stood  there  gaping,  obviously  unable 
to  understand  how  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  their  invincible  chief  was  down 
in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  groaning  in 
pain. 
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By  the  time  I  had  finished  dressing, 
MciCelvey  had  come  to  his  senses.  He 
got  to  his  feet  and  looked  at  me  with 
an  expression  I  shall  never  forget.  It 
was  an  expression  of  bitter  hatred  and 
at  the  same  time  there  was  in  his  eyes 
the  picture  of  a  shame  that  had 
already  eaten  to  his  very  soul. 

'Vou  took  me  unawares,'  he  said 
quietly.  'It  wouldn't  happen  again  in 
a  thousand  years,  if  we  met  hand  to 
hand  every  day  of  that  thousand 
years.  I  lost  my  temper.  You  are  a 
cunning  man.  Now  what  do  you  want 
with  me?  You  won.  I'm  not  able  to  go 
on  with  it.' 

.And  his  strange,  wild,  blue  eyes 
were  fixed  on  mine,  boring  through 
me.  Damn  it!  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
felt  more  ashamed  and  sorry  than  at 
that  moment. 

'You'll  have  to  surrender  your  still, 
McKelvey,'  I  said,  'and  come  with  me 
just  as  you  promised.' 

He  lowered  his  eyes  to  the  ground 
and  answered: — 

'I'll  do  that.  Come  on  with  me  into 
the  house.' 

VI 

Then  indeed  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened. When  I  had  followed  him  into 
the  house,  he  went  down  to  the  hearth, 
where  a  small  tire  was  burning.  He 
took  a  heather  broom  from  a  corner  of 
the  hearth  and  began  to  sweep  ashes 
over  the  burning  embers,  until  he  had 
extinguished  the  flames  and  there  was 
no  more  smoke  coming  from  the  pile. 
Then  he  dropped  the  brfwm  and  stocxl 
erect. 

'Come  now  into  the  garden/  he 
said. 

I  followed  him  out  through  the  back 
dfMir  into  the  (garden  that  adjoined  the 
house.  I'hen  he  handed  mc  a  pinch  of 


earth  and  a  twig  which  he  tore  from  a 
briar  bush,  the  ancient  formula  for 
surrendering  legal  possesnon  of  hk 
house  and  grounds. 

'But  I  only  want  your  still/  I  aid. 
'I  don't  want  your  house  and  land. 
Man  alive,  are  you  mad?* 

'You'll  get  the  still  aa  wdl/  lie 
said.  'You're  not  thinking  I'd  go 
back  on  me  word?* 

He  beckoned  me  to  follow  him  and  1 
did.  He  was  still  in  his  stockinged  fcec 
and  he  moved  as  nimbly  as  a  goat  over 
the  rough  ground,  leaping  ftom  rock 
to  rock,  at  a  brisk  trot,  so  that  I  had 
mat  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
him. 

We  circled  a  spur  of  the  moon- 
tain  that  rose  immediately  behind  the 
village  and  then  climbed  from  kdge  to 
ledge  along  a  precipitous  path  that 
brought  my  heart  to  my  mouth,  until 
finally  we  arrived  in  a  ravine.  About 
midway  down  the  ravine,  he  tuned 
suddenly  to  the  left,  and  when  I 
reached  him  he  was  pulling  loose  rocks 
away  from  what  proved  to  be  the 
mouth  of  a  cave,  \^e  entered  the  cave 
and  moved  in  almost  complete  dark* 
ness  along  a  narrow  passage  bifiM 
two  smooth  walls,  against  which  my 
shoulders  brushed  when  I  stumbled 
over  the  loose  granite  slivers  that  oov- 
ered  the  floor.  I  was  now  in  an  ex- 
tremely nervous  state. 

'Has  he  brought  me  here  to  k3 
me?'  I  thought. 

At  last  I  could  not  prevent  mysdf 
from  crying  out  to  him,  in  a  voice 
which  must  have  disclosed  the  fcar 
that  was  upon  me.  '\Miere  are  fou 
taking  me,  SicKelvey?* 

'We're  nearly  there,*  he  said  quietlv. 

And  then  my  fear  vanished  and  I 
felt  ashamed  of  having  suspected  him. 
Presently  the  cave  grew  lighter  and 
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then  we  emerged  from  the  narrow 
walls  suddenly  into  an  open  space 
overlooking  the  sea.  Here,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, I  found  the  distillery  in 
full  blast,  attended  by  three  men  who 
looked  at  us  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment. 

*Give  your  orders,*  said  McKelvey, 
in  the  same  quiet  tone. 

*  Well!'  I  said.  *I  suppose  the  easiest 
way  is  to  chuck  them  over  the  cliff. 
The  rocks  below  will  do  the  rest.* 

*  Very  well,'  he  said. 

He  turned  to  the  men  and  gave 
them  orders  in  Irish.  They  proceeded 
to  obey  him  with  great  reluctance.  I 
stood  by  until  the  last  of  the  stuff  had 
been  dragged  to  the  edge  and  hurled 
down  the  steep  face  of  the  cliff,  to 
smash  on  the  rocks  four  hundred  feet 
below. 

'That's  that,'  I  said.  'Now  let's  go.' 

We  turned  back  into  the  cave,  leav- 
ing the  three  men  chattering  and 
gesticulating  wildly  in  the  clearing. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  we  got 
back  to  the  village.  There  I  noticed 
that  the  whole  population  was  gath- 
ered on  the  flat  rock,  talking  excitedly 
in  low  voices.  I  waited  outside  in  the 
yard  while  he  went  indoors  to  dress. 
Then  he  appeared  again  dressed  in  his 
best  clothes. 

*Are  you  ready?*  I  said. 

'  If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,'  he  said, 
*I  won't  go  with  you,  but  I'll  follow 
you.' 

*But  why  not  come  with  me?*  I 
said.  'I  have  a  boat  down  here  and  it 
can  take  you  back  again.* 

•Well!*  he  said.  'I  swore  that  I'd 
never  be  taken  to  a  police  barracks  or 
before  a  magistrate  alive.  If  I  went 
with  you  now  they'd  say  you  took  me 
prisoner.' 

I  stared  at  him  in  astonishment.  His 


eyes  had  lost  their  arrogance  and  they 
had  the  bitter  expression  of  a  defeated 
man.  There  was  no  hatred  in  them, 
but  they  gave  the  harrowing  picture 
of  a  sorrow  that  could  not  be  cured. 

*I  understand  that,*  I  said.  'Then  I 
have  your  word  for  it  that  you*ll  come 
along  later.' 

*I  give  you  my  word,'  he  said 
proudly,  'and  I  would  not  break  my 
word  for  the  richest  kingdom  in  the 
world,  not  to  mind  this  poor  island.' 

*I  have  no  doubt  of  it,*  I  said.  'So 
long.' 

I  hurried  away,  anxious  to  get  out  of 
sight  of  those  eyes. 


About  an  hour  later,  McKelvey 
marched  into  the  office.  In  the  mean- 
time I  had  drawn  up  a  document, 
which  he  signed  without  reading  it.  It 
was  all  very  irregular,  but  it  was  the 
only  way  I  could  deal  with  a  difficult 
situation. 

*  Is  that  all  you  want  of  me  now,  Mr. 
Corrigan?*  he  said  when  he  had 
finished. 

'No,*  I  said.  *Vd  like  to  shake 
hands  with  the  finest  man  I  ever  met.' 

He  looked  at  my  outstretched  hand 
and  then  looked  me  straight  in  the 
eyes  and  shook  his  head. 

*0h!  Come  on,  man,'  I  said.  *One  of 
us  had  to  win.  Don't  hold  it  against 
me.  I  was  only  trying  to  do  my  duty 
as  best  I  could.  After  all,  you  were 
breaking  the  law  and  I  had  to  stop 
you.* 

*I  wasn't  breaking  my  own  law,* 
he  said  quietly. 

And  with  that  he  walked  out  of  the 
room  with  his  head  in  the  air.  He 
marched  down  to  the  shore,  staring 
straight  in  front  of  him  and  rowed 
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back  to  the  island  without  speaking  to 
a  soul. 

'Well!  That's  that/  I  said  to  the 
sergeant.  'He'll  give  us  no  more  trou- 
ble with  his  still.' 

*I  hope  not,'  said  Kelly,  *  but  I  have 
me  doubts.* 

My  own  doubts  were  of  a  somewhat 
different  kind.  J  was  afraid  that  I  had 
done  the  man  a  mortal  injury.  Had  he 
been  a  mean  and  treacherous  scoun- 
drel, I  would  have  had  no  compunction 
about  overthrowing  him  by  means  of  a 
rather  doubtful  trick.  But  he  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  splendid  type  that  is 
of  immense  value  to  any  commu- 
nity. 

On  the  ninth  day  afterwards,  his 
wife  called  at  my  hotel  while  I  was 
having  lunch.  I  went  out  to  see  her. 
She  looked  ill  and  terribly  worried. 

*rm  Mrs.  McKelvey  from  Inish- 
cam,'  she  said.  'I  came  to  see  you 
about  my  husband.' 

*  You  look  ill,'  I  said.  'Won't  you  sit 
down  ?  Could  I  get  you  a  drink  of  some 
sort?' 

*No,  Mr.  Corrigan,'  she  said  gently, 
Mt's  nothing  like  that  I  want.  But 
wouldn't  you  come  over  and  do  some- 
thing for  Sean?  He's  been  terrible 
since  that  day  you  came  to  the  is- 
land.' 

*How  do  you  mean?'  I  said. 

'Well!  It's  how  the  people  said  that 
you  took  him,  which  you  know  well, 
sir,  is  a  lie.  And  it  broke  his  heart  that 
they  should  say  that  about  him.  He 
took  to  his  bed  and  he  won't  take  bite 
or  sup.  He'll  die  that  way.  I  know  he 
will,  for  he's  that  proud.' 

That  was  just  what  I  feared.  I  told 
her  to  return  at  once  to  her  home  and 
that  I  would  come  over  early  in  the 
afternoon. 

'  For  God's  sake,  sir,'  she  said, '  don't 


let  him  know  that  I  came  to  see  you. 
That  would  kill  him  altogether.' 

'Don't  be  afraid,  Mrs.  McKclvcy/ 
I  said.  'I'll  see  to  that.' 


VI 


This  time  I  crossed  over  to  the 
island  in  uniform.  There  were  some 
people  down  on  the  beach,  taking  a 
catch  of  fish  from  the  curraghs  that 
had  just  landed.  I  noticed  that  they 
touched  their  hats  to  me  and  bid  me 
good  day,  quite  unlike  their  conduct 
on  my  previous  visit,  when  they 
scowled  at  me  in  silence.  Most  of  them 
followed  me  up  to  McKelvey's  house 
and  stood  around  the  yard  when  I 
entered. 

'God  save  all  here,'  I  said.  'Is  Mr. 
McKelvey  at  home?' 

'He's  in  the  room,  sir^  in  bed/  said 
Mrs.  McKelvey,  who  was  alone  in  the 
kitchen.  'Won't  you  go  on  in?* 

I  thanked  her  and  entered  the  bed- 
room, where  I  found  McKelvey  lymg 
on  his  back  in  the  bed,  his  arms 
folded  on  his  bosom,  his  head  propped 
up  high  by  pillows.  His  face  was  very 
pale  and  his  eyes  looked  sunken.  I 
strode  over  to  the  bed,  with  an 
angry  scowl  on  my  face. 

'  So  this  is  your  idea  of  keeping  yom 
word,  McKelvey,'  I  said  witn  a  sneer. 
'You  are  the  man  that  wouldn't  break 
his  word  for  the  richest  kingdom  in  the 
world.  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
it?' 

I  spoke  as  loudly  as  possible  so  that 
the  islanders  outside  could  hear. 
McKelvey  did  not  move  for  some 
moments.  Then  he  sat  bolt  upright  in 
bed  and  the  color  came  back  to  his 
pale  cheeks.  His  eyes  flashed  with 
their  old  fire.  He  roared  at  his  wife. 

'Give  me  my  clothes,  Mary/  he 
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cried.  'Leave  the  room,  you,  Fll  talk  to 
you  on  my  feet  and  I'll  talk  to  you 
outside  my  door,  for  I'll  not  commit 
murder  on  my  hearth.' 

I  left  the  house  and  waited  while  he 
dressed.  I  could  hear  the  people  mur- 
muring behind  me  in  the  yard  and 
wondered  what  was  going  to  be  the 
outcome  of  infuriating  this  man.  How- 
ever, as  he  came  toward  me,  tighten- 
ing his  red  handkerchief  around  his 
waist,  dressed  exactly  as  he  had  been 
the  day  I  fought  him,  I  could  see  that 
he  was  in  his  proper  senses. 

*Now  you  can  say  what  you  have 
to  say,'  he  cried.  *And  this  time,  I'm 
warning  ye  it's  going  to  be  a  fight  to 
the  finish.' 

*I  don't  want  to  fight  you,  McKel- 
vcy,'  I  said.  'This  time  I  have  come 
here  as  a  police  officer  to  make  a  com- 
plaint, and  it's  this.  Nine  days  ago 
you  came  to  my  office  of  your  own 
free  will  and  gave  a  guarantee,  as 
King  of  this  island  of  Inishcam,  that 
you  were  going  to  prevent  your  is- 
land's  manufacturing  spirits  and  sell- 
ing them  illegally  on  the  mainland, 
which  is  my  territory.  Is  that  true  or  is 
it  not?  Is  it  true  that  you  came  volun- 
tarily to  my  office  and  gave  me  that 
guarantee?' 

He  stared  at  me,  and  then  he  said  in 
a  loud  voice:  *It  is  true.' 

*  It  is  also  true  that  you  are  king  of 
this  island,  is  it  not?' 

*  It  is  true,'  he  cried  in  a  still  louder 
voice. 

*Well!  Then,  why  don't  you  act  up 
to  your  promise?' 


'In  what  way  have  I  broken  it?'  he 
cried  furiously. 

*I  have  received  information  that 
one  of  your  men  has  been  to  the  main- 
land within  the  last  few  days,  trying 
to  buy  another  still  to  replace  the  one 
we  threw  over  the  cliff.' 

I  had,  of  course,  received  no  such 
information,  but  I  had  a  shrewd  idea 
that  something  of  the  kind  might  have 
been  on  foot.  In  any  case,  it  had  the 
desired  effect.  McKelvey  thrust  out 
his  chest  and  cried: — 

'There  may  have  been  one  of  my 
men  on  the  mainland  looking  for  a 
still,  but  if  he  lands  with  it  on  this  is- 
land, I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  body. 
I've  been  sick  for  the  past  week,  but 
from  now  on  I'm  on  my  feet  and  you 
may  take  gospel  oath  that  what  I  say 
I'll  do  will  be  done.' 

'Well!  In  that  case,'  I  said  in  a 
humble  tone,  'I'm  very  sorry  to  have 
spoken  so  roughly,  Mr.  McKelvey.  I 
apologize.  I  can  only  beg  your  pardon.' 

'You  have  it  and  welcome,  Mr. 
Corrigan,'  he  said,  his  face  beaming 
with  great  joy.  'And  now,  sir,  I'm 
going  to  take  that  hand  I  refused  to 
take  before,  if  ye  do  me  the  honor  of 
offering  it.' 

We  shook  hands  and  I  do  believe 
that  I  never  have  felt  so  happy  in  my 
life  as  when  I  grasped  the  hand  of  that 
magnificent  man.  Nor  did  I  ever 
afterwards,  during  my  service  in  the 
district,  have  the  least  trouble  with 
poitheen-making  on  Inishcam,  for 
McKelvey  kept  his  word  like  the  true 
king  that  he  was. 
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Michelangelo  of  Today 
By  Louis  Goldino 

From  T^ien  Hsia,  Shanghai  Literary  Monthly 

J  ACOB  EPSTEIN  is  a  sculptor.  He  has  carved,  with  his  own  hands, 
eighteen  figures  on  the  British  Medical  Association  building  in  the 
Strand,  the  tomb  of  Oscar  Wilde  in  Pere  Lachaise  Cemetery,  the  Hudson 
Memorial  in  Hyde  Park,  the  Day  and  Nigbi  figures  on  the  St.  James's 
Park  Underground  Station,  an  abstract  figure  of  VenuSy  a  heroic  figure 
Genesis  and  of  a  Sun  God;  and  for  all  these  there  has  been  an  outcry  in 
the  sensational  press,  and  an  amount  of  public  and  private  discussion  re- 
markable in  a  country  which,  apart  from  Alfred  Stevens,  has  never  had  a 
sculptor  of  more  than  local  quality  or  reputation.  [His  latest  statue^ 
Adam,  has  again  roused  a  tremendous  hue  and  cry  among  critics.  ^  A  btolo^ 

fist*s  nightmare,'  'three  tons  of  ugliness ,  are  but  two  oj  the  many  insults 
urled  at  him.  Tet  when  Adam  was  recently  exhibited  in  Blackpool^  a 
workers*  seashore  resort,  thousands  oj  workers  paid  admission  to  set 
it. — ^The  Editors] 

His  career  is  of  the  simplest.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1880  of 
Jewish  parentage,  studied  drawing  and  painting  at  the  school  of  the  Art 
Students'  League,  and  modeling  in  the  evening  class.  He  contributed 
drawings  from  life  to  Hutchin  Hapgood's  The  Spirit  oJ  the  Ghetto  in  1901 
— vivid  portrayals  of  old  men,  Jews  in  praying  shawls,  going  to  the 
Synagogue,  at  morning  prayers,  at  Friday  night  prayers,  in  the  Cbayder 
or  Hebrew  school,  intellectuals  in  the  cafes,  scnolars  poring  over  the 
Talmud.  From  these  and  from  drawings  of  New  York  lite  bought  by  the 
Century  Magazine  he  made  enough  money  to  take  him  to  Paris  in  1902, 
where  he  studied  sculpture  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

As  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  he  eagerly  took  part  in  the  teemii^ 
life  of  artistic  Paris,  spending  much  of  his  time  in  the  Louvre*  It  was 
then  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  collection  of  African  and 
Oceanic  art,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  private  collections.  In  1505 
he  came  to  England;  in  1906  he  married  the  charming  and  forceful  per- 
sonality whose  busts  are  among  his  finest  creations,  and  settled  down 
permanently  as  a  sculptor  in  England.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  stay 
in  America  ne  has  worked  in  England  peacefully,  save  for  interruptions 
from  the  press,  and  a  short  period  of  war  service. 

In  1907  he  began  carving  the  figures  on  the  Strand  building  of  the 
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British  Medical  Association,  a  building  then  modern  in  its  severity  of 
architecture,  and  demanding  adequate  sculptural  decoration.  Instead  of 
the  customary  allegorical  figures  being  copied  by  workmen  from  clay 
models  and  then  applied  to  the  building,  Epstein  chose  to  do  first  hand 
carving  on  the  stone,  and  on  the  building  itself,  with  a  degree  of  distor- 
tion and  abstraction  which  then  appeared  startling,  but  now  surprises 
by  its  comparative  moderation.  The  outcry  and  journalistic  sensation  be- 
gan almost  immediately.  Censorship  public  and  private  was  invoked. 
Epstein  himself  tells  with  great  gusto  of  the  policeman  who  mounted  the 
scaffolding  on  which  he  was  carving,  examined  one  figure,  pulled  out  his 
notebook  and  wrote  the  word  'Rude,'  then  went  on  to  another  figure  and 
wrote  *Very  rude,'  and  departed  to  make  his  expert  report  to  his  supe- 
riors. 

Even  more  exciting  was  the  adventure  of  P^re  Lachaise  Cemetery. 
A  woman  admirer  of  Oscar  Wilde  arranged  with  Robert  Ross,  his  execu- 
tor, for  a  monument  to  be  carved  by  Epstein.  It  was  commenced  in 
England  in  1909  and  carved  by  the  sculptor  direct  from  a  20-ton  block  of 
Derbyshire  stone,  a  vast  figure  swiftly  moving  forward  with  stylized 
wings,  vaguely  Assyrian  in  character,  a  symbol  of  the  'poet  as  mes- 
senger.' It  was  exhibited  in  England  in  June,  191 2,  without  oflFence  to 
Eublic  morals  or  private  feelings.  In  September,  it  was  moved  to  P^re 
achaise,  and  the  trouble  started.  In  England,  the  land  of  prudery,  no 
objection  was  taken  to  the  fact  that  the  angel  was  provided  with  mascu- 
line sexual  organs.  In  enlightfened  France,  lorry  drivers  and  stone  ma- 
sons indulged  in  lewd  pleasantries,  and  finally  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
covered  the  whole  monument  over  with  straw,  as  being  indecent. 

In  England  the  treatment  of  Epstein  was  purely  capricious  for  a 
while.  His  Head  oj an  Infant  done  in  1 907  was  purchased  by  H.  M.  Queen 
Alexandra.  Nan  of  1909  is  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  and  the  bronze  head 
of  Lady  Gregory  of  1910  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  Dublin.  But 
soon  came  his  first  one-man  exhibition  in  19 13.  Epstein  had  now  turned 
his  attention  to  abstraction.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  modern  artists 
in  England  to  be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  form. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  least  appreciated  of  Epstein's  gifts 
as  a  sculptor  is  the  instinctive  harmony  between  his  carvings,  with  their 
autonomous  existence  as  sculptures,  and  the  form  of  the  buildings  on 
which  they  are  placed.  The  Strand  carvings  blend  into  the  building; 
the  Day  and  Niffbt  repeat  in  uncanny  fashion  the  main  lines  of  those  parts 
of  the  building  which  form  a  background  to  each  figure — the  archway 
between  the  child's  legs — the  horizontal  sweep  of  the  recumbent  figure 
leading  up  by  means  of  the  poisoned  arm  to  the  brooding  mass  of  the 
figure  above.  Rimay  seen  in  a  picture-postcard  reproduction,  is  almost 
meaningless  aggression,  but  seen  as  part  of  a  designed  panel,  set  back  in 
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the  peace  of  its  enclosure,  it  is  almost  reticent  in  its  fitness  for  the  site, 
and  its  literary  relation  to  the  passage  which  inspired  it:  'What  a  dis- 
tance to  fall,  through  burning  leaves  and  smoke,  like  a  white  bird  shot 
dead  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  swift  and  straight  into  that  sea  of  flame 
below.' 

Propaganda  against  Epstein  has  always  been  ignorant  or  unscrupu- 
lous, and  has  always  been  used  to  bolster  up  rival  systems  of  beauty.  A 
policeman,  perhaps  the  same  who  had  commenced  his  aesthetic  educa- 
tion with  the  Strand  figures  twenty-one  years  before,  in  1929  said  of 
Day  and  Night:  'It's  not  my  idea  of  beauty.*  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
author  of  the  Nurse  Cavell  monument  should  pay  the  supreme  compli- 
ment: 'Epstein  does  not  know  the  A.B.C.  of  sculpture.' To  those  who 
watched  the  effect  of  Rima  on  the  public,  it  was  instructive  to  observe 
school  mistresses  of  dubious  physical  structure  taking  crocodiles  of  high- 
school  girls  to  see  how  ugly  tne  human  form  could  be  made,  and  equally 
instructive  to  see  passing  navvies  pausing  to  admire  the  severe  physical 
labor  overlooked  by  the  literary  critics  who  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
possible,  and  even  customary,  to  exhibit  as  'sculpture'  masses  of  stone 
which  had  never  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  'sculptor.' 

Epstein  regards  himself  as  a  direct  sculptor  in  stone,  but  he  is  also  a 
modeler  of  portrait  busts  and  bronze  figures,  and  herein  lies  the  main 
source  of  the  quarrel  that  art  critics  have  with  him.  Bloomsbury  con- 
descends by  regarding  him  as  an  interesting  portraitist  but  no  sculptor. 
The  followers  and  fashionable  imitators  oT  Maillol  and  the  spigoni  of 
Brancusi  are  alone  accepted  as  sculptors  proper.  A  further  complaint 
brought  against  Epstein's  portrait  busts  is  that  they  are  too  'psychdogi- 
cal,'  that  they  show  an  untoward  interest  in  the  sitter's  character. 

Epstein  has  put  forward  the  paradox  that  modeling  is  more  genuinely 
creative  than  carving,  that,  as  Michelangelo  said  in  a  famous  sonnet, 
the  block  of  stone  may  contain  a  hint  of  the  form  to  be  freed  from  it, 
whereas  modeling  is  the  creation  of  something  out  of  nothing.  His 
method  of  working  with  added  pellets  rather  than  smoothing  a  surface  is 
consciously  an  art  of  building  up,  since  *  the  face  is  made  up  of  number- 
less small  planes  and  it  is  a  study  of  where  those  planes  b^n  and  end, 
their  direction,  that  makes  the  individual  head.'  A  double  interest,  in  the 
play  of  lighting  and  of  structure  seen  from  within,  and  the  play  of  char- 
acter in  the  service  of  as  faithful  a  likeness  as  possible,  is  the  interest  of 
Epstein's  portraits.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has  created  a 
larger  number  of  great  portraits  than  any  individual  artist  in  the  whole 
history  of  sculpture;  Jacob  Kramer ^  Cunninghame  Grahamy  Old  Pinager^ 
the  superb  Joseph  Conrad^  the  imposing  Lord  Rothermerey  Rahindramtib 
Tagorey  Ellen  J  arisen  y  Isabel  PowySy  the  monumental  Paul  Robeson^  the 
super-subtle  Albert  Einstein  are  obvious  and  durable  masterpieces. 
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It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  living  sculptor  has  a 
greater  knowledge  of  art  than  Epstein,  His  days  are  spent  in  museums 
and  exhibitions,  no  new  objects  remain  unscrutinized,  no  discovery  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  or  from  Mexico  is  hidden  from  him,  either  in  illustra- 
tion, museum,  exhibition,  or  in  the  sale  room.  It  is  inspected  and  assimi- 
lated, its  lesson  learned.  His  own  collection  of  Gothic  carvings,  Negro 
sculpture,  Chaldean  figures,  Marquesan  idols,  Gold  Coast  bronzes  is  of 
superb  sculptural  value.  He  has  not  passed  through  a  succession  of 
influences  but  has  recreated  in  his  own  practice  the  whole  history  of 
sculpture,  adapting  newer  methods  to  modern  problems.  'African  work,' 
he  says,  *has  certain  important  lessons  to  teach  that  go  to  the  root  of  all 
sculpture.  I  have  tried  to  absorb  those  lessons  without  working  in  the 
African  idiom.' 

Epstein  has  long  been  a  figure  of  public  notoriety.  Wherever  he 
has  gone,  he  has  been  observed  and  followed.  But  for  years  now  Epstein 
has  lived  in  the  warmth  of  his  own  rich  family  life,  with  Peggy  Jean  as  a 
hearth  flame,  at  home  to  his  friends,  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians 
above  all,  and  even  mere  human  beings.  In  his  home  are  the  signs  of  his 
enthusiasms  for  contemporaries  or  kindred  sports — dozens  of  paintings 
by  Mathew  Smith,  pieces  of  carving  by  Henry  Moore  who  for  him  is '  the 
one  important  figure  in  contemporary  English  sculpture,'  huge  idols  from 
the  South  Seas,  garlanded  with  flowers  by  Peggy  Jean,  and  fed  with 
oflFerings  of  fruit  from  Joan  Greenwood  or  the  infant  Paul  Robeson, 
Chaldean  statues,  Gothic  figures,  drawings  by  Modigliani — all  these 
give  proof  of  his  catholic  and  generous  tastes.  Conversation  with  Ep- 
stein is  a  tonic.  No  humbug  escapes  castigation.  Fake  reputations  are 
bowled  over  like  ninepins.  Craftsmanship  and  vision  are  the  supreme 
tests,  and  when  he  can  be  drawn  on  the  subject  of  his  own  art,  rather 
than  on  painting,  music,  or  fiction,  in  all  of  which  he  is  deeply  informed, 
his  comments  are  memorable.  More  can  be  learned  of  the  personality  of 
Epstein  from  his  bust  of  Einstein  than  from  any  other  of  his  works.  The 
confrontation  of  two  shy  boys  making  order  out  of  chaos,  two  Jews  dab- 
bling in  the  raw  matter  of  Genesis,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  spirit. 

First  Wings  of  the  R.A.F. 

By  Carl  Olsson 
From  the  Illustrated^  London  Topical  Monthly 

1/OR  nearly  a  thousand  years  this  country  has  been  immune  from 
serious  outside  attack.  The  shallow  seas  which  wash  our  shores,  danger- 
ous and  uncertain  as  they  are  with  their  swiftly  changing  winds  and  tides, 
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have  been  a  perfect  natural  barrier  against  invasion.  And  we  have  been 
made  doubly  secure  by  the  might  of  that  sea-power  which  has  always 
been  the  keystone  of  our  Imperial  strategy. 

In  less  than  a  generation,  all  that  has  been  changed.  A  new  element, 
the  air,  has  upset  the  centuries-old  pattern  of  our  defense  tactics.  For  the 
first  time  our  civilian  population,  our  cities  and  hamlets,  houses  and 
farms,  are  confronted  with  a  direct  and  potent  menace. 

There  is  one  weapon  only  which  is  of  any  effective  use  against  air 
attack — the  airplane  itself.  On  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  on  the  man  at 
its  head,  who  must  forge  it  into  a  defense  shield  of  maximum  efHciency, 
there  rests  today  a  burden  of  responsibility  as  great  as  Drake's  cm- 
Nelson's. 

This  man  is  the  Chief  of  Air  Staff.  And  the  one  who  holds  that  post 
today  is  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Cyril  Louis  Norton  Newall. 

What  kind  of  man  is  he,  and  what  is  his  job? 

A  foreign  air  journal  once  gave  Newall  the  title  of  *  first  wings  of 
England,'  a  grandiloquent  label  which  he  would  hate.  For  he  dislikes 
*show'  of  any  kind.  He  belongs  to  that  ultra-professional  type  of  soldier 
which  Britain  is  now  producing,  just  at  the  time  she  needs  them  most. 

At  fifty-three  years  of  age,  Newall  is  young  to  have  achieved  leader- 
ship in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown.  But  his  age  is  appropriate  to  the 
youthful  service  he  commands.  Slim  and  spare,  he  looks  a  typical 
pilot. 

Newall  was  born  in  India,  the  son  of  an  army  colonel,  and  after  the 
usual  preparation  at  Sandhurst,  he  went  into  an  mfantry  regiment,  later 
transferring  to  the  Indian  Army.  But  one  home  leave  he  had  in  191 1 
changed  all  his  life  and  his  career.  He  saw  the  strange  contraption  called 
a  flying  machine  for  the  first  time,  and  at  once  lost  his  heart  to  what 
most  people  then  considered  a  useless,  dangerous  and  crazy  pastime. 
He  gave  up  all  his  leave  to  flying  lessons,  receiving  his  license  in  1911. 

When  he  returned  to  India,  he  went  as  a  prophet  of  this  new  art 
applied  to  military  uses.  And  although  a  very  junior  officer  in  an  army 
where  '  modern '  ideas  were  discouraged  among  the  young,  he  b^an  to 
pester  his  superiors  with  suggestions  and  schemes  for  starting  a  flying 
school. 

In  1913  he  finally  succeeded.  He  was  organizing  this  school  in  India 
when  the  War  broke  out.  Newall  returned  home  and  went  to  France  as  a 
squadron  flight  commander. 

By  1 91 7  he  had  been  a  commander  for  nearly  two  years  of  that  ^/^ng 
which,  based  near  Nancy,  carried  out  all  the  bombing  operations  agiunst 
inland  German  objectives  which  were  decided  upon  as  a  counter-ofien* 
sive  to  air-raids  on  London.  He  knows,  therefore,  the  technique  of 
bombing  behind  enemy  lines  and  its  full  political  and  military  efiects. 
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Newall  is  the  only  high  rank  officer  who  has  the  Albert  Medal,  a 
decoration  usually  associated  with  peacetime  heroism.  But  he  won  it  in 
France  in  19 16  for  a  piece  of  most  coldblooded  courage. 

A  fire  had  broken  out  in  an  R.F.C.  bomb  store  containing  nearly 
1,000  high-explosive  bombs.  Newall  first  played  a  hose  on  the  blaze 
throufh  a  hole  burned  by  the  flames.  Then  he  led  a  small  party  inside 
the  still  bumine  building  and  succeeded  in  putting  out  the  flames.  At 
Mny  second  dunne  those  strenuous  last  moments  inside  the  building  he 
might  have  been  blown  to  smithereens. 

After  the  War  he  commenced  the  long  and  varied  assortment  of 
duties  which  so  eminently  fitted  him  for  his  present  job.  Unlike  Lx>rd 
Gort,  his  opposite  number  with  the  Army,  who  was  a  unit  commander 
almost  up  to  the  day  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  ^taff,  Newall  has  held  nearly  every  high  staff  appointment 
within  the  R.A.F. 

He  has  been  in  turn  Director  of  Personnel,  of  Operations  and  Intelli- 
gence, Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Staff  and  Air  Member  on  the  Council  for 
Supply  and  Organization.  So  he  knows  the  jobs  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
Air  Council  and  his  subordinates  on  the  staff. 

He  also  knows  the  problems  of  command.  For  sandwiched  in  between 
these  staff  appointments  he  has  held  a  bombing  command  under  Air 
Defense  of  Great  Britain  and  has  been  Air  Officer  in  Command,  in  the 
Middle  Hast,  which  should  be  useful  to  him  when  Mediterranean  de- 
fense problems  crop  up. 

Fmally,  he  knows  politicians,  and  understands  the  way  they  work 
and  think.  For  some  time  he  was  on  the  League  of  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Committee,  an  experience  which  must  give  him  some  pretty  grim 
thoughts  today.  Few  military  leaders  have  understood  the  political 
mind.  It  is  an  invaluable  Qualification  in  one  whose  first  function  is 
to  suggest  and  interpret  high  policy. 

Newall  has  made  his  mark  in  tne  service  as  few  of  his  predecessors 
have  done,  although  many  of  them  have  been  much  better  known  to  the 
eeneral  public.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  Newall  who  has 
built  up  the  new  R.A.F. 

His  breadth  of  mind  and  policy  is  shown  by  many  innovations  he  has 
made  during  his  term  of  office.  Tne  Balloon  Command  is  one.  And  the 
Maintenance  Commands  which  have  the  responsibility  of  keeping  all 
equipment  tuned  up  to  perfect  condition  are  some  of  tne  others. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  vast  range  of  his  departmental  duties,  he  is  no 
office  soldier.  He  gets  about  a  lot  to  the  commands  and  units,  flying 
everywhere  and  keeping  up  the  closest  personal  contacts.  The  very 
smallness  of  Britain  is  an  advantage  for  him  in  that  respect,  as  com- 
pared with  the  air  chiefs  of  other  countries.  He  can  step  into  a  machine 
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and  be  at  the  most  distant  command  in  little  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours. 

A  Chief  of  Air  Staff  usually  dwells  in  stellar  regions  so  remote  from 
the  ken  of  junior  officers  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  express  any  opinion 
or  personal  estimate  of  him.  He  is  just  a  name.  But  Newall  is  difierent. 
He  is  exceedingly  popular  with  the  younger  pilots.  In  a  service  where  the 
efficiency  of  machines  and  men  is  continually  a  matter  of  life  or  death 
for  individual  members,  his  ruthless  pursuit  of  that  quality  commands 
their  liking  and  respect. 

He  is  not  a  martinet,  but  he  has  no  patience  with  fools  of  whatever 
rank.  And  he  has  been  a  great  slasher  ot  red  tape.  For  example,  blimps 
of  all  degrees,  both  in  the  Air  Ministry  and  at  the  commands,  had  at  one 
time  created  a  bottomless  ocean  of  *  paperwork.'  But  Newall  has  al- 
tered all  that. 

In  his  public  utterances — and  he  is  an  exceptionally  good  public 
speaker  for  a  soldier — he  has  been  equally  precise.  Sometimes  his  re- 
marks have  verged  on  indiscretion  for  a  serving  officer.  At  the  Inskip 
dinner,  he  complained  about  the  people  who  are  *  continually  running 
down  our  stock  while  forgetting  tne  weeds  in  other  people's  gardens/ 
Because  he  is  a  keen  gardener,  he  is  fond  of  gardening  similes. 

There  is  nothing  insular  about  his  approach  to  the  grave  defense 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  huge  recent 
development  and  speeding-up  of  the  French  Air  Force  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  cooperation  and  assistance  which  Newall  has  always  main- 
tained. The  French  Air  Minister,  M.  Guy  le  Chambre,  has  had  almost 
weekly  conferences  with  Newall  ever  since  the  crisis  of  last  September. 
They  work  together  in  complete  harmony  and  trust,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  the  relations  existing  between  the  British  and  French 
High  Commands  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  war. 

With  his  colleagues  on  the  Air  Council,  with  the  commanding  officers, 
his  own  staff  and  the  officials  at  the  Air  Ministry,  Newall  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  clear  thinking  and  quick  action.  He  has  a  gift  for  formulating 
precisely  his  various  plans  for  directly  and  effectively  advancing  the 
development  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  for  this  country*s  defense. 

The  Air  Council,  of*^  which  he  is  the  chief  member  next  to  the  Min- 
ister, Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  is  the  least  leisurely  of  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Crown.  It  is  now  run  almost  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the 
board  of  management  of  a  huge  and  prosperous  commercial  under- 
taking. It  has  a  fixed  meeting  once  a  week  when  its  members  report 
progress  about  each  of  their  own  sections  and  discuss  immediate  future 
plans.  In  addition,  there  are  full  sessions  of  the  Council  convened  by 
the  Minister  as  often  as  is  necessary. 

Newall's  main  functions  are: — 
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1.  All  questions  of  Air  Force  policy.  (Which  means,  among  many 
other  things,  decision  on  a  bigger  or  smaller  Air  Force;  balance  of  bomber 
and  fighter  strength;  help  to  be  given  abroad;  relations  with  other  serv- 
ices and  the  public.) 

2.  Advice  on  conduct  of  air  operations  and  issue  of  orders  thereto. 

3.  The  fighting  efficiency  and  collective  training  of  the  R.A.F. 

4.  Questions  of  policy  in  connection  with  raising  of  equipment  and 
distribution  of  material  and  personnel  (shadow  factories  would  come 
under  this  heading,  and  the  positioning  of  defense  forces). 

5.  The  collection  of  intelligence  about  foreign  air  forces. 

6.  R.A.F.  communications  (which  means  telephones  and  wireless). 
In  this  two  years  of  office,  Newall  has  seen  the  R.A.F.  grow  from 

1,083  ^o  3,000  first-line  machines,  plus  what  the  Air  Ministry  blandly 
terms  'undisclosed  additions,'  and  from  about  50,000  strength  witn 
reserves  to  more  than  250,000.  This  year  he  will  have  the  main  voice  in 
spending  the  colossal  sum  of  £260,000,000 — ^more  than  the  other  two 
Services  combined — on  building  up  a  still  mightier  Air  Force. 

Newall  has  done  exceedingly  well.  But  on  his  shoulders  now  rests  the 
charge  of  forging  finally  a  weapon  which  will  put  any  hope  of  an  aerial 
attack  on  this  country,  or  even  war  itself,  out  of  the  question.  No  man 
need  envy  him  that  terrible  responsibility.  But  Great  Britain  can  be 
fateful  that  it  is  in  such  proven  and  capable  hands. 


Honest  Soldier 

The  Empire  was  won  by  the  sword,  has  been  pre- 
served through  generations  by  the  sword,  and  in 
the  last  resort  can  only  be  safeguarded  by  the  sword. 

— Viscount  Gort,  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff 


k. 


A  noted  British  publicist  sees  'Unioiw 
Now/   a  true   Federation  of  the  de — 
mocracies,    as  the  eventual   solutior 


Design 
for  Peace 


Xs  IT  really  necessary  to  labor  the 
proposition  that  if  Britain  and  France, 
still  in  some  degree  democratic,  are  to 
frame  policies  of  resistance  adequate 
to  the  realities  of  the  military  situa^ 
tion,  the  public  must  know  what  those 
realities  are?  That  if  our  peoples  are  to 
be  called  upon  to  make  ever- increasing 
sacrifices,  to  endure  mortal  torments 
for  a  given  purpose,  they  must  know 
what  that  purpose  is;  must  be  brought 
to  appreciate  its  worth,  and  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  its  accomplish- 
ment? 

Taking  those  propositions  for  granted 
(though  very  many  do  not),  let  us  face 
the  wider  implications  of  the  Russo- 
German  Agreement. 

That  agreement  has  not  stopped 
at  the  mere  partition  of  Poland:  there 
are  obviously  agreements  between  the 
invaders  concerning  'spheres  of  in- 
fluence' in  Europe — agreement  as  to 
how  the  various  lesser  States,  Baltic, 
Balkan  or  Danubian,  shall  be  distrib- 
uted as  between  the  two  'orbits/  It  is 
impossible  at  present  for  France  and 


By  Norman  Angell 

From  *timi  snd  fuU 
London  Independent  Weekly 


Britain  to  protect  even  the 
democratic  States  (Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  Denmark,  Holland,  Bdgium, 
Switzerland),  if  only  because  they  re- 
fuse to  be  protected  in  the  sense  that 
they  fear  to  form  a  defensive  combina- 
tion with  us  based  on  mutual  assist- 
ance. 

A  dozen  lesser  States  making  an  ef- 
fective unit  might  constitute  a  force  of 
great  defensive  power.  But  if,  for  any 
reason,  when  one  is  attacked,  the 
other  eleven  remain  passive,  and  then 
when  one  of  the  remaining  eleven  b  at- 
tacked the  other  ten  remain  pasdve,  it 
becomes  quite  evident  that  the  totali- 
tarian combination  can  destroy  die 
whole  group  in  detail.  The  rejection  of 
the  collective  principle  of  defense  has 
produced  that  situation. 

It  reaches  beyond  Europe.  Ruana  tt 
probably  coming  to  a  baigain  with 
Japan  on  the  basis  of  selling  out  China 
(already  the  agreement  in  respect  ct 
the  Mongolian  hostilities  has  rdeased 
Japanese  forces  for  the  war  in  China 
proper),  as  Russia  came  to  a  bargain 
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with  GefTnany  on  the  basis  of  the  par- 
tition of  Poland.  This  means  the  vir- 
tual partitioning  of  China  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  Germanyi  Russia 
and  Japan  will  thus  dominate  a  geo- 
graphical area  stretching  from  the 
Rhine,  across  Europe,  across  Asia,  to 
the  Pacific,  the  material  resources  of 
which  (as  well  as  much  of  its  man- 
power^ will  be  available  for  the  combi- 
nation. That  combination  is  likely  to 
hold  together  so  long  as  there  are 
spoils  to  share,  spoils  from  victims  in- 
capable of  effective  defense.  The 
maxim  that  there  is  nothing  two 
parties  will  agree  about  so  readily  as 
the  spoliation  of  a  third,  applies  with 
knee  in  the  present  situation.  Italy 
may  enter  with  demands:  'Tunis, 
Jibuti,  Corsica,  Algeria,  Suez,  or  I 
join  the  totalitarian  group.' 

It  is  now  a  generally  accepted  mili- 
tmry  doctrine  that  the  defense  has  an 
advantage  over  the  attack  of  from 
three  or  four  to  one.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  getting  through  a  single 
Siegfried  line,  but  a  whole  series  of 
Siegfried  lines;  of  destroying  armies 
that  can  maneuver  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Vistula  and  draw  resources  from 
territory  which  stretches  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Arc- 
tic to  the  frontiers  of  India.  Even  if 
the  man-power  of  France  and  Britain 
were  equal  to  it,  a  war  of  attack  would 
leave  them  bled  white— with  the 
iy,  entoying  the  advantage  of  de- 
^  having  made  no  equivalent  sac- 
rifice of  man-power. 


II 


It  brings  us  to  the  other  question 
which,  even  if  unexpressed,  is  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  public  and  must  be 
if,  as  the  war  goes  on,  the 


effort  is  to  be  adequately  sustained. 
How,  when  victory  is  ours,  is  the  resto- 
ration of  Poland  or  Czecho-Slovakia 
or  Austria  to  be  made  any  more 
permanent,  any  longer  lived,  than  the 
settlement  of  1919  has  proved  to  be? 
The  defeat  of  Germany  in  191 8,  the 
constitution  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
the  restoration  of  Poland  have  lasted 
twenty  years.  How  long  is  the  next 
German  defeat  and  the  next  Polish  or 
Czecho-Slovak  restoration  to  last? 
Are  Britain  and  tVance  to  be  called 
upon  every  decade  or  every  other 
decade  to  'restore'  democracies  like 
Poland  or  Czecho-Slovakia?  How  is 
our  purpose,  even  after  victory,  to  be 
given  permanence?  Without  some  feel- 
ing that  the  thing  is  possible,  without 
at  least  a  design  of  tne  new  world  be- 
fore us,  how  can  our  people  be  ex- 
pected to  give  all  that  they  have? 

These  are  tragic  questions.  It  is 
better  to  have  an  answer  for  them 
than  merely  to  ignore  them.  Unan- 
swered they  will  fester  and  at  vital 
moments  mean  indecision,  and  may 
well  endanger  our  purpose. 

That  purpose  can  be  achieved.  But 
only  by  a  kind  of  effort  in  the  political 
(as  well  as  in  the  military)  field,  which 
will  not  be  made  unless  we  really  do 
realize  that  to  make  it  is  the  price  of 
our  final  triumph. 

A  quite  difTerent  strategy  from  that 
of  a  direct  military  ofTensive  has  at 
times  been  suggested:  a  *  white  war* 
of  economic  attrition,  'permanent 
sanctions,'  behind  our  defenses. 

llie  proposal  is  that  instead  of  our 
battering  tne  Siegfried  Line,  we  let  the 
Germans  batter  the  Maginot  Line; 
stand  on  the  defensive,  so  as  to  give 
time  for  there  to  be  brought  into  play 
the  full  effects  of  (a)  our  sea  blocklute; 
(b)  internal  resistance  in  Germany, 
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Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Slovakia, 
Poland;  (c)  realization  by  neutrals  of 
the  danger  that  they  run  from  a 
Russo-German  domination  of  Europe, 
and  so  courage  to  join  the  democratic 
forces;  and — most  important  of  all — 
(d)  formation  by  the  democracies,  not 
of  a  mere  military  and  naval  alliance, 
but  a  true  Federation  in  which  West- 
em  Europe,  and  the  nations  overseas 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Western  Europe  can  pool 
their  resources,  economic,  naval  and 
military,  for  common  defense. 

The  total  forces  of  the  democracies 
are  not  less  than  the  total  forces  of  the 
dictatorships.  But  the  latter  can  be 
used  as  a  unit;  the  forces  of  the  democ- 
racies cannot.  The  situation  would 
wholly  change  if  our  vague  talk  of 
federalism  could  be  translated  now 
into  a  political  fact  as  the  foundation 
of  our  military  power. 

If  Britain,  France,  the  Scandinavian 
States,  the  Low  Countries,  the  British 
Dominions  and  the  United  States 
formed  one  country  it  would,  after  all, 
be  impregnable  and  could  continue 
the  development  of  its  civilization  un- 
dismayed by  totalitarian  power.  It  is 
not  material  force  that  we  lack.  It  is 
the  moral  capacity  to  use  it  for  truly 
common  ends. 

Totalitarianism  is  supposed  to  have 
grown,  in  part,  out  of  a  sense  of  eco- 
nomic disadvantage,  a  sense  of  the 
unfair  apportionment  of  the  earth's 
resources;  from  the  thrust  of  the 
Have-Nots  against  the  Haves.  Under 
Federalism  there  would  be  no  'Have- 
Nots.' 


Some  years  ago  there  existed  in  the. 
United  States  an  obscure  society  *Fok* 
the  Admission  of  the  British  £mpire= 
to  the  American  Union.'  The  assump— - 
tion  was  that  Great  Britain  shouk^E 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  ^b 
State  or  a  number  of  States;  shoulder' 
in  fact,  ask  for  annexation  by  rhf 
United  States.  The  idea  is  rich,  oA: 
course,  in  possibilities  of  derision.  But^ 
if,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  Empires 

has  the  supreme  and  tremendous  ad 

vantages    which    nations   commonly  ^^ 
attach  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  ^^ 
(the  motive  which  has  brought  the   ^ 
present  war  upon  the  world),  then    J 
such  a  sequel,  if  one  could  imagine  it 
being  made,  would  offer  to  the  United 
States   the  greatest  opportunity  of 
wealth  and  power  ever  presented  to  a 
people. 

Indeed,  is  not  such  a  proposal 
merely  another  way  of  bringing  about 
that  'Union  Now,'  which  has  iatdy 
become  so  popular  a  theme  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic?  Whether  in  any 
federal  arrangement  America  annexed 
Britain,  or  Britain  annexed  America, 
it  would  in  the  end  come  to  the  same 
thing.  And  if  America  did  'own'  die 
Empire,  the  defense  of  it  to  the  last 
man  and  the  last  dollar  would  be  a 
matter  of  course.  Why,  thereforei 
should  she  not  'own'  it? 

But  whether  it  be  by  some  sudi 
federalism,  or  by  other  means,  we 
must  form  some  vision,  some  design, 
some  notion  of  how,  this  time,  our 
victory  is  to  be  attained,  and  when 
attained,  used  to  achieve  the  puq>ose 
for  which  we  fight. 


The  Russo-German  Pact  viewed  by  a 
Japanese;  one  American's  inquiry  into 
the   influence  of  the  Soviets  in  China. 


In  the 
Far  East 


I.  Japan  Weighs  the  Pact 
By  Katsuji  Fusi 

From  Contimporary  Jspan^  Tokyo  Political  and  Economic  Monthly 


XHE  Soviet  Union's  international 
status  was  at  its  lowest  last  autumn, 
as  a  result  of  that  nation's  exclusion 
from  the  Munich  Conference,  con- 
voked by  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France  and  Italy  to  discuss  and  dis- 
pose of  the  Czecho-Slovakia  question. 
An  alliance  in  the  form  of  a  mutual 
assistance  pact  had  existed  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Czecho-Slovakia, 
thus  entitling  the  former  to  a  voice  in 
matters  concerning  the  latter's  fate, 
but  Germany  and  Italy  nonetheless 
refused  to  consider  Soviet  participa- 
tion in  the  Munich  Conference,  while 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  their 
part,  held  that  no  necessity  existed 
for  consultation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  great  humiliation  which  the 
Soviet  Union  thus  suffered  as  a  result 
of  its  exclusion  from  the  Munich  Con- 
ference had  the  effect,  however,  of 
powerfully  stimulating  the  Kremlin, 
whose  leaders  were  recalled  from  their 
engrossment  with  the  task  of  sup- 
pressing internal  opposition  to  a  sud- 
den realization  of  the  extent  to  which 


their  country's  international  prestige 
had  fallen.  They  saw  the  necessity  for 
reorganizing  their  diplomatic  activi- 
ties and  at  the  same  time  evidently 
realized  that  the  major  cause  of  the 
lowering  of  the  Soviet  Union's  inter- 
national standing  was  the  bloody 
purge  which  had  been  carried  on 
relentlessly  for  two  whole  years  and, 
resulting  as  it  did  in  mass  arrests  and 
executions  of  Communist  Party  leaders. 
Red  Army  officers  and  Soviet  diplo- 
mats, had  made  of  the  Soviet  Union  a 
very  hell  on  earth. 

The  Kremlin  leaders,  therefore, 
determined  to  restore  the  international 
prestige  of  their  country,  reversed 
their  policy  of  terrorism  and  replaced 
Nikolai  Ivanovich  Yezhov,  who,  as 
People's  Commissar  for  Home  Affairs 
(Chief  of  the  O.G.P.U.),  had  been 
responsible  for  the  purge,  with  Laurenti 
Beria.  The  new  chief  of  the  O.G.P.U. 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  people  instead  of 
terrorizing  them. 

Chancellor  Hitler,  meanwhile,  had 
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been  achieving  spectacular  success  in 
Europe.  His  annexation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  recovery  of  Memel, 
plunging  the  whole  of  Europe  into  a 
whirlpool  of  unrest^  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  Britain  and  France  and  gave 
Poland  the  feeling  that  she  was  ex- 
posed to  a  direct  and  powerful  menace. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  a  volte  face 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  who,  like  a  drowning  man 
clutching  at  a  straw,  began  suddenly 
to  seek  a  rapprochement  with  that  very 
Soviet  Union  whom  they  had  regarded 
so  coldly  only  a  short  time  before. 

This  alarmed  Germany  and  Italy 
who  started,  therefore,  a  counter- 
move  calculated  to  estrange  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  Anglo-French  camp. 
Thus  the  strange  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented of  the  Soviets,  who  had  been 
ostracized  a  few  months  before,  being 
courted  by  all  the  leading  Powers  of 
Europe.   It  is  worth  noting  at  this 

Eoint,  however,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
as  more  in  common  from  the  ideologi- 
cal view  point  with  the  democratic 
camp  than  with  the  totalitarian  States, 
whose  policies  she  has  until  now  been 
vigorously  attacking;  hence  any  rapid 
rapprocbemenfwith  Germany  and  Italy 
was  bound  to  prove  difficult.  So  the 
Soviet  Union  entered  openly  into 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  and 
France,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
began  to  dicker  secretly  with  Germany 
and  Italy  in  an  endeavor  to  find  ways 
of  eliminating  the  friction  existing 
between  these  two  latter  States  and 
herself. 

European  diplomacy  nowadays  is  a 
mixture  of  duplicity  and  dualism.  An 
outstanding  example  of  this  kind  of 
diplomacy  is  that  practiced  by  Ru- 
mania, who  takes  scrupulous  care  to 
chime  in  with  all  the  other  Powers  in 


Europe.  And  the  master  of  the  Krem- 
lin, notorious  as  he  is  for  his  Machia- 
vellism,  is  a  match  for  all  comers  at 
this  type  of  diplomacy.  It  has  been 
almost  an  open  secret  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  pushing  conversations 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  military  alliance,  has 
been  negotiating  with  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  it  may,  in  fact,  have  been 
Great  Britain  and  France  alone  who 
remained  ignorant  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
duplicity. 

II 

What  has  prompted  the  Soviet 
Union  to  practice  this  type  of  dual 
diplomacy?  The  Soviet  Union  ap- 
parently has  never  had  any  intention 
of  aligning  herself  against  Germany 
by  concluding  a  military  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Stalin's  speech  before  the 
G>mmunist  Party  Q)ngress  last  qpring, 
in  which  he  decried  the  idea  of  picking 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  question 
which  naturally  arises  then  is  why  the 
Soviet  Union  began  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  and  France  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  military  alliance*  One  of 
her  reasons  for  so  domg  may  have  been 
to  keep  Germany  and  Italy  in  sus- 
pense so  as  to  secure  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  them  in  the  way  of  con- 
cessions, and  another  reason,  no  less 
important,  might  easily  be  seen  in  her 
desire  to  enhance  Soviet  presdge  and 
status  through  diplomatic  n^odatioii 
with  the  two  democratic  Powers.  The 
existence  of  this  latter  motive  may 
easily  be  imagined  if  one  condders  tbe 
policy  of  deliberate  delay  which  die 
Soviet  Union  pursued  right  fiom  the 
start  of  the  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain  and  France. 
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Once  the  conference  had  got  under 
way,  the  Soviet  Union  took  Great 
Britain  and  France  aback  by  propos- 
ing a  comprehensive,  unqualified  mili- 
tary alliance.  And  then  when  the 
latter  two  Powers  made  a  counter- 
proposal for  a  reduction  in  the  scope 
of  the  contemplated  alliance,  she 
shifted  the  responsibility  for  the  delay 
onto  their  shoulders.  Again,  as  the 
conference  proceeded,  the  Soviet  Union 
from  time  to  time  adopted  an  attitude 
that  gave  Great  Britain  and  France 
cause  to  believe  that  she  would  accept 
their  proposals,  only  to  reject  each  set 
of  proposals  at  the  last  moment. 
Great  Britain  and  France  each  time 
would  make  some  further  concession 
in  an  attempt  to  induce  the  Soviet 
Union  to  accept  their  terms,  but  this 
only  led  in  every  instance  to  a  fresh 
Soviet  demand  for  concessions. 

The  Soviet  idea  was  that  these 
tactics  would  serve  to  present  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  a  very  favorable  light 
to  the  outside  world.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  longer  the  negotia- 
tions with  Great  Britain  and  France 
were  delayed  the  greater  the  inter- 
national prestige  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  become.  The  delays  were,  there- 
fore, deliberate  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  who,  as  already  pointed 
out,  had  no  intention  of  concluding  a 
military  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Instead  she  has  con- 
cluded a  non-aggression  pact  with 
Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
enhanced  her  international  prestige, 
although  her  foreign  policy  is  wide 
open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  of 
double  dealing. 

The  rapprochement  effected  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  Germany  has  not 
been  designed  just  to  avoid  trouble 
with  the  latter.  What  the  Kremlin 


leaders  have  always  dreaded  most  was 
the  thought  of  a  joint  Japano^German 
front  against  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
would  then  be  open  to  simultaneous 
attack  from  the  West  and  the  East. 
It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  therefore,  to  avoid  any 
action  which  might  lead  to  the  simul- 
taneous outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
Japan  and  Germany.  Now,  to  avoid 
simultaneously  antagonizing  Germany 
and  Japan  means  to  effect  a  rap- 
procbement  with  one  of  the  two,  thus 
freeing  the  Soviet  Union's  hands  to 
fight  against  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  alienating  the  enemy  in  the 
West  from  the  enemy  in  the  East.  The 
Soviet  Union  saw  this  clearly  and 
acted  accordingly;  hence  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  non-aggression  pact  with 
Germany.  It  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  the  Soviet  policy,  as  mani- 
fested in  her  conclusion  of  this  non- 
aggression  pact  and  of  the  recent 
trade  agreement  with  Germany,  is 
directed  against  Japan  despite  the 
truce  on  the  Mongolian  border. 


Ill 


What  does  this  new  deal  between 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  sig- 
nify in  the  eyes  of  Germany?  Chan- 
cellor Hitler's  invariable  policy  has 
been  to  concentrate  his  attacks  each 
time  on  one  particular  country,  while 
minimizing  his  differences  with  other 
Powers.  These  were  the  tactics  used  so 
successfully  in  thecaseof  the//«ri>/«// 
with  Austria,  the  annexation  of  Czecho> 
Slovakia  and  the  invasion  of  Poland. 
In  order  to  concentrate  her  attacks  on 
Poland,  Germany  pursued  a  policy  of 
'appeasement'  toward  all  her  other 
neighbors:  thus  she  concluded  non- 
aggression  pacts  with  the  three  Baltic 
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states,  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia; she  assured  herself  of  Hun- 
gary's cooperation  by  the  conciliatory 
gesture  ot  ceding  Carpatho-Ukraine 
(Ruthenia)  in  her  favor;  she  has 
reached  an  understanding  with  Bul- 
garia and  Yugoslavia;  and  she  has 
tried  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
Rumania  by  resorting  to  both  per- 
suasion and  force.  Even  in  the  case  of 
France,  whose  assistance  Poland  posi- 
tively expected.  Hitler  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  give  his  assurance  that 
Germany  does  not  ever  contemplate 
any  alteration  of  the  Franco-German 
border  and  that  she  has  abandoned 
her  idea  of  recovering  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

In  dealing  with  Poland,  Germany 
could  not  leave  the  Soviet  Union  out 
of  consideration.  The  question  of 
whether  the  Soviet  Union,  a  big 
country  contiguous  to  Poland,  was 
likely  to  become  an  enemy,  an  ally  or 
neutral  was  fraught  with  great  sig- 
nificance for  both  Germany  and  Po- 
land, and  it  was  this  fact  which  ac- 
counted for  the  cautious  efforts  made 
by  Germany  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Germany's  first  move 
was  to  wash  her  hands  completely  of 
the  Ukraine  question.  At  the  time  of 
the  annexation  of  the  Sudeten  areas 
Germany  placed  her  hand  on  Car- 
patho-Russia,  which  she  renamed 
Carpatho-Ukraine  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  attempting  a  settlement 
of  the  Ukraine  question,  too,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  Kremlin  became 
enraged.  Hitler  took  the  hint  and 
changed  the  name  of  Carpatho-Uk- 
raine back  again  to  Carpatho-Russia 
last  March  when  he  carried  out  his 
Czecho-Slovakian  coup.  In  fact,  he 
went  further  and  abolished  the  Ger- 
man protected  regime  in  Carpatho- 


Russia,  placing  this  territory  in  Hun- 
gary's hands. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Dr. 
Bernardo  Attolico,  Italian  Ambas- 
sador in  Berlin,  having  offered  his 
good  offices  for  mediation  between 
Berlin  and  Moscow,  called  on  Alexei 
Fedorovich  Merkalov,  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador in  Berlin,  and  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Hitler  was  paying  no 
attention  to  the  Ukraine  question, 
further  reminding  the  ambassadc^ 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  antag- 
onizing Germany  and  Italy. 

Germany's  second  move  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union  was  to 
negotiate  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
commercial  agreement  with  the  latter 
and  then  for  the  signing  of  the  present 
non-aggression  pact,  these  two  instru- 
ments being  designed  to  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  the  readjustment  of 
relations  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Joachim  von  Ribbentrop,  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Minister,  proceeded  in 
person  to  Moscow  to  sign  the  non- 
aggression  pact  wi  th  Vyacheslav  Mikb* 
ailovich  Molotov,  Soviet  ForeigB 
Commissar,  because  Molotov,  who  is 
concurrently  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  People's  Commissars  and  Peoi^e's 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
not  in  a  position  to  leave  Moscow. 
This  arrangement,  however,  also  serves 
to  illustrate  the  Soviet  policy  of  utiliz- 
ing every  diplomatic  negotiation  or 
meeting  to  enhance  her  international 
status  and  prestige.  We  may  recall 
here  that  in  April  and  May  last,  die 
rumor  was  spread  that  Ijonl  Halifax, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  would 
visit  Moscow  personally.  This  rumor 
was  reported  to  have  emanated  firom 
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Moscow,  which  is  quite  believable  in 
new  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ereat  con- 
cem  over  the  bolstering  of  its  pres- 
tige* 

The  dipbmacy  of  1-itvinov,  who 
wms  accused  of  democratic  proclivities, 
has  been  liquidated  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  follow  a  line  of  foreign 
policy  based  on  the  materialistic  di- 
plomacy of  Stalin,  who  is  given  to  cold 
calculation  and  unswayed  by  idealism 
or  aentiment.  Materialistic  diplomacy 
counsels  submission  to  a  stronger  op- 
ponent but  allows  high-handed  action 
toward  a  weaker  one.  The  Kremlin 
regards  Great  Britain  and  France  as 
wnk  fighters,  while  it  looks  upon  Ger- 
many as  a  strong  fighter.  It  believes 
that  no  good  could  come  of  fighting  a 
•tfong  (termany  as  a  result  of  its 
kaving  allied  itself  with  a  weak  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  Kremlin's 
firtf  rule  is  never  to  antagonize  a 
powerful  opponent  and  the  question 
of  ideological  differences  between  it- 
self and  Germany  takes  second  place. 
ICremlin  statesmen,  moreover,  re- 
ceived a  valuable  object  lesson  at  the 
time  of  the  European  War  and  the 
Russian  Revolution. 

The  writer  was  in  Russia  through- 
out the  Great  War  and  revolutionary 
periods  and  remembers  how  every 
time  the  British  and  French  were 
hard  pressed  by  the  Germans,  they 
msked  the  Russians  to  divert  some  of 
die  German  forces  by  launching  an 


attack  from  the  east.  And  whenever 
the  Russians  failed  to  accede  immedi- 
ately to  such  a  request  they  were 
threatened  by  their  British  and  French 
allies  with  a  suspension  of  the  supply 
of  funds  or  munitions.  So  the  Rus- 
sians would  launch  oflFensives  at  the 
request  of  Britain  and  France  and 
suffered  heavy  losses  every  time.  But 
the  British  and  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  tried  to  divert  the  Ger- 
mans,  remaining  inactive  instead 
when  the  Russians  were  forced  to 
retreat  before  heavy  German  on- 
slaughts. 

This  selfish  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Britain  and  France  led  the  writer  to 
report  to  his  newspaper,  the  Osaks 
Msinicbi,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Great 
War  that  Rus»a  would  seek  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  German v,  and  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  revolution 
breaking  out  in  Russia.  Hiis  story  so 
enraged  the  Czarist  r6gime  that  the 
writer  was  detained  in  Moscow  for 
some  time  by  the  Russian  gen- 
darmerie. The  whole  experience  is 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  writer 
and  it  may  be  that  the  Soviet  Russians 
still  remember  their  bitter  experience 
in  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  German 
attacks,  victims  as  they  were  of  the 
selfish  policy  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  Kremlin  has  forsaken  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  in  order  to  join  hands 
with  Germany. 


II.  Russia  in  China 
By  Lincoln  Hall 


[Ttf  follotcinf  article  teas  written 
ky  sm  .Imenean  anihropolopsi  war  king 
$m  Ch$ma,  Barred  from  eonduciing  ex- 


peditions into  Outer  Mongolia^  Sinki- 
mng  and  other  norttwestem  prertum 
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reasons.  In  the  course  of  his  inquiry 
into  the  motives  underlying  the  ban 
against  him,  he  learned  it  was  not  so 
much  Japanese  interference  which  put 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  expedition  as 
it  was  Soviet  influence  and  author- 
ity that  prevented  closer  scrutiny  of  con- 
ditions. This  article  gives  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  political  background  to  his 
difficulties. — The  Editors.] 

A  GLANCE  at  a  'war  map'  of 
China  today  reveals  that  a  rather 
large  slice  of  that  ancient  land  has 
come  under  the  influence  of  Japan, 
with  the  entire  coast-line  and  nine  of 
the  eleven  principal  provinces  in  the 
east  controlled  by  the  Japanese.  But 
what  the  war  maps  do  not  reveal  is 
that  China  has  surrendered  to  the 
Soviet,  without  bloodshed,  an  area 
five  times  as  large  as  that  which  is 
claimed  by  the  Japanese.  And  it  ap- 
pears that  the  end,  so  far  as  concerns 
penetration  by  the  Soviet  Union,  may 
not  have  been  reached,  since  cables 
are  now  reporting  the  arrival  of  an 
expeditionary  force  of  300,000  Red 
Army  troops  to  Sinkiang,  western- 
most province  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

What  staggers  the  imagination  is 
the  little  realized  fact  that  since  1921 
Moscow  has  taken  under  its  wing  a 
part  of  China  approaching  the  area  of 
the  entire  United  States.  For  instance. 
Outer  Mongolia  was  set  up  as  an 
autonomous  republic  on  the  Soviet 
model  in  1924  and  is  dominated  by 
Moscow,  with  whom  it  signed  a 
mutual  assistance  pact  in  1938.  Outer 
Mongolia  has  an  area  of  1,013,251 
square  miles,  or  something  like  a  third 
of  the  area  of  the  continental  United 
States.  But  the  Occident  raised  no 
loud  objections  when  the  Mongolians 


were  swallowed  and  foreigners  for- 
bidden to  enter  that  area. 

Similarly,  when  the  administration 
of  Sinkiang  Province  (Chinese  TuA- 
estan),  which  adjoins  Outer  Mon- 
golia on  the  east,  an  area  of  705,769 
square  miles  which  is  slightly  less 
than  the  combined  areas  of  the  thir- 
teen states  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  ^^sconsin, 
Iowa,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Nebraska,  and  North  and  South  Da.- 
kota,  was  quietly  Soviedzed,  after 
declaring  its  independence  in  1934, 
there  were  few  cries  against  this  srab 
on  the  grand  scale.  Then,  stretching 
out  again,  Tannu  Tuva,  the  north- 
west section  of  Outer  Mongolia,  with 
an  area  of  64,000  square  miles,  but  not 
included  within  the  borders  of  Mon- 
golia itself,  was  Sovietized;  but  this 
was  comparatively  small  pickings,  be- 
ing a  bleak  stretch  of  land  somewhat 
smaller  than  Louisiana.  In  addition, 
parts  of  Tibet,  half  of  Chingfaai 
(Koko  Nor)  Province,  all  of  Kansu 
Province,  most  of  Shensi  Plrovincc, 
and  other  sections  of  western  China 
were  lopped  off,  bit  by  bit. 

Curiously,  this  unspectacular  So- 
viet  drive — ^unheralded  and  all  but 
unheeded — ^has  been  advancing  to- 
ward the  southern  frontiers  of  Tibet, 
which  are  on  the  border  of  India  and 
Nepal,  and  toward  Afghanistan  where, 
at  the  capital  of  Kabul,  there  has  long 
been  established  a  Soviet  center  for 
the  distribution  of  Communist  ideas 
among  the  nearly  400,000,000  in- 
habitants, the  majority  of  them  long 
ripe  for  a  serious  attempt  at  inde* 
pendence  from  British  rule.  India  has 
for  years  been  a  fertile  ground  for 
Moscow's  tutelage  because  the  peas> 
ants  are  debt-ridden  and  the  toilers  in 
the  cities  ill-paid,  ill-fed  and  iU-hoosed* 
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Certain  facts  of  Soviet  Russia's 
*silenc  conquests'  in  China  were 
bfoi^t  into  the  spotlight  last  Sep- 
tember when  Wang  Ching-wei»  in  a 
signed  article  entitled  '  European  War 
and  the  Future  of  China/  in  his  news- 
paper Cbttnrbita  Jib-Poo^  called  at- 
tention to  the  long  list  of  encroach- 
ments into  China  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  blamed  the  Comintern 
for  all  of  China's  troubles  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  citing  one  civil  war 
after  the  other  and  acoising  the  Soviet 
Union  of  playing  the  war-lords  oflT 
against  one  another. 

Wanff  Ching-wei»  former  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Kuomintang  (the  Na- 
tional People's  Party)  who  broke 
with  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
last  year  and  is  now  frankly  waiting  to 
set  up  a  'New  China'  under  Japanese 
auspices,  declared:- 

*A11  the  belligerents  in  Europe 
must  be  concerned  over  the  activities 
of  the  Comintern  in  their  countries, 
just  as  China  has  had  to  contend  with 
Soviet  meddling  in  the  East.  If  I  may 
be  allowed  to  give  my  experience, 
vlut  has  caused  me  the  greatest 
wtMTy  since  Sino-Japanese  hostilities 
began  in  1937  was  the  fact  that  the 
Comintern  was  involved  in  it.  It  is 
tile  Communists  who  are  carrying  on 
tile  hostilities  against  Japan,  for  the 
•nke  of  the  Comintern,  not  for  the 
•nke  of  China. 

*THe  reason  for  my  leaving  Chung 
King  (Chiang's  capital  in  Western 
Cliina]wastheintcrventionoftheCom- 
tatcm  in  the  present  undeclared  war. 
Needless  to  say,  China  will  suffer  great 
loMes,  whether  she  is  beaten  by  Japan 
or  not.  But  if  China  wins,  the  victory 
viD  be  fundamentally  a  further  Soviet 
oonquest.  Russia,  under  the  Czars, 
always  leeking  to  expand  at  the 


expense  of  China.  Since  the  advent  of 
Communism,  this  policy  has  been 
even  more  vigorously  pursued,  al- 
though it  has  always  been  masked  for 
the  benefit  of  world  opinion,  particu- 
larly since  Moscow,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Polish  inva^on,  proclaimed  vocif- 
erously, time  and  again,  that  the 
Soviet  coveted  no  one  else's  terri- 
tory.' 

Wanff  then  goes  on  to  quote  the 
late  Alfred  B.  Orage,  the  British 
journalist,  who  once  wrote  that  'a 
cardinal  principle  of  Russian  policy 
is  that,  rebuffed  in  the  East,  Russia 
turns  to  the  West;  rebuffed  in  the 
West,  she  turns  her  face  to  the  East.' 
Tliat  was  true  under  the  Czars  and 
is  true  today.  Russia,  under  Lenin  and 
Stalin,  seeking  to  Bolshevize  the 
West  after  the  1017  revolution,  was 
decidedly  rebuffed.  Whereupon,  while 
by  no  means  abandoning  efforts  in 
Europe,  Rus»a  concentrated  upon  the 
East,  striving  to  do  in  Asia  wnat  she 
was  prevented  from  doing  in  Eu- 
rope. 

We  have  seen  what  has  happened, 
concludes  Wang,  adding  that  Russia 
has  now  turned  West  again,  seeing 
that  capitalism  'is  about  to  destroy 
itself  for  Russia's  benefit.' 


11 


The  story  of  the  expansion  of  Com- 
munism in  China  is  a  long  one,  well 
bolstered  with  complete  and  docu- 
mental facts  that,  had  the  worid 
studied  them  when  brought  into  the 
light  twelve  years  ago,  would  have 
helped  to  avoid  much  that  has  hap> 
pened  since  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Because  their  standards  of  living 
were  so  much  higher  than  in  China, 
Europeans  and  Americans  engaged  in 
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commercial  and  missionary  work  nat- 
urally aroused  Chinese  envy  and  dis- 
like, even  without  the  provocation  of 
Soviet  agents.  But  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  all  too  simple  for 
the  Communists  in  China  to  delude 
the  coolies  into  believing  that  their 
own  poverty  was  due  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  'foreign  devils' 
as  well  as  to  domestic  factors.  In  the 
beginning,  Chinese  Government  au- 
thorities rather  favored  the  anti- 
foreign  aspects  of  this  propaganda, 
since  its  acceptance  by  the  coolies  and 
peasants  served  to  free  the  officials 
from  some  responsibility  for  bad 
conditions.  Chinesic  politicians  urged 
that  foreigners  be  booted  out  and 
their  concessions  in  the  rich  treaty 
ports  and  interior  trading-cities  be 
returned  to  the  Chinese. 

With  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
Chinese  leaders,  the  Communist  agi- 
tation quickly  bore  fruit.  Boycotts 
against  England  alternated  with  boy- 
cotts against  Japan  and  then  against 
the  United  States.  Foreigners  in  the 
interior  were  slain,  consulates  raided 
by  mobs,  and  finally  Great  Britain, 
which  was  the  object  of  most  of  the 
hatred,  found  herself  compelled  to 
send  a  large  fleet  to  Chinese  waters  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  her 
nationals.  American  gunboats  also 
were  called  into  play,  and  only  after 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  property  destruc- 
tion was  it  possible  for  the  Western 
Powers  to  calm  the  excited  Chinese 
mobs  and  restore  some  semblance  of 
order. 

Out  of  this  came  the  revelation  that 
Soviet  agents  had  been  pursuing  a 
campaign  against  all  the  other  Powers 
that  had  interests  in  China.  The  facts 
cannot  be  denied,  although  the  usual 


charges  of  forgery  were  heard.  On 
April  6,  1927,  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Peking  was  raided  and  yielded  docu- 
ments showing  that  the  anti-foreign 
campaign  had  been  launched  not  by 
isolated  or  more  or  less  irresponsibfe 
Communist  agents,  but  by  the  offidil 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, which  had  organized  the  up- 
risings. These  disclosures  served  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  Communists 
for  a  time,  since  most  of  the  Moscow 
agents  were  expelled  in  the  ensuiiig 
reprisals.  But  they  left  accomplices  in 
their  places  to  continue  their  activi- 
ties underground. 

Although  subversive  activities  00 
the  part  of  the  Conmiunists  b^an  in 
China  almost  immediately  after  the 
Revolution    in    Russia,    the    Soviet 
Union  had  more  or  less  persuasivelT 
repeated  its  denials  that  its  agents  \aA 
anything  to  do  with  the  agitation  i^ 
China,  and  elsewhere  up  to  that  6mS 
of  the  Peking  raid  in  1917. 

But  what  Chinese  officials  di^^ 
covered  in  the  carloads  of  literature 
and  documents  seized  in  the  SovicT'^ 
Embassy  should  have  sounded  ^ 
warning  to  all  nations  having  diplo*--' 
matic  relations  with  Moscow.  For  th^ 
documents  showed  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  contrary  to  international  cos-*-^ 
toms  and  morals,  had  instructed  id^ 
diplomatic  agents  to  stir  up  revolo-^ 
tions  in  any  country  where  the  soiLtf 
was  thought  to  be  fertile.  Yet,  to  this  ^ 
day,  when  any  discovery  is  made  oT^ 
Comintern  agitation  by  its  diplomatic 
corps,  it  rates  only  a  one-day  scare- 
head  in  the  Occidental  press  and  then 
is  forgotten. 

Ill 

The  documents  seized  in  Pddng 
and  translated  by  Chinese  Govern- 
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officials,  with  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
al  commission,  were  published 
e  extent,  and  fully  revealed  the 
pment  and  organization  of  So- 
fficialdom  in  foreign  countries 
I  special  view  to  carrying  on 
•sive  activities.  They  presented 
ackground  to  the  events  in 
that  had  aroused  so  much  sus- 

Furthermore,  the  documents 
:d  that  various  actions  had 
•ately  been  provoked  in  China 
t  the  interests  of  all  nations 
;  any  stake  in  China.  As  for 
s  national  sovereignty,  it  was 
id  in  the  following  manner,  as 
td  in  the  confiscated  tracts: — 
'^arious  anti-government  groups, 
itions  and  individuals  were  to  be 
ed  with  arms  for  fighting  against 
)vemment  of  the  country;  2. 
unist  schools,  as  well  as  Com- 
t  *  cells'  in  the  Chinese  Na- 
Army,  were  to  be  established 
Vloscow-paid  Communist  in- 
)rs  and  teachers  provided  to 
'age  the  spread  of  Communism, 
at  that  time  was  being  opposed 
le  National  Government;  3. 
ization  and  constant  furtherance 
agitation  of  the  Chinese  popu- 
gainst  all  foreigners  living  in 
were  to  be  constantly  fostered 
er  to  disturb  relations  between 

and  other  countries,  and  as 
property  was  to  be  damaged  as 
le  at  the  hands  of  anti-foreign 

>  among  the  seized  documents 
report  of  the  Soviet  military 

6  in  Peking  concerning  the  de- 
of  arms  to  the  revolutionary 

>vernment  First  Chinese  Army 
the  end  of  March,  1926,  in 
he  stated:  *It  is  necessary  to 

5e  the  delivery  of  weapons  to  the 


Chinese  revolutionary  army.  During 
the  period  following  the  arrival  of  our 
group  (the  Soviet  instructors),  we 
have  delivered  weapons  to  the  value  of 
about  6,000,000  gold  rubles.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  delivery  of  weapons  the 
support  of  the  group  has  cost  us,  in 
round  figures,  500,000  gold  rubles. 
.  .  .  The  National  Army  is  not  in  a 
position  to  attack  the  Hoc  [Marshal 
Chang  Tso-lin,  war-lord  of  Man- 
churia, and  his  allies]  in  the  general 
political  situation.  A  defensive  is 
possible  but  dangerous.  Such  a  de- 
fensive, in  order  to  succeed,  not  only 
does  not  exclude  a  series  of  individual 
active  operations,  but  even  necessi- 
tates them.  This  proves  the  necessity 
of  immediately  increasing  our  assist- 
ance to  the  various  groups  of  the 
National  Army.  •  •  / 

Among  the  documents  were  signed 
receipts  acknowledging  deliveries  of 
arms  and  weapons  to  various  Chinese 
war-lords,  notably  Feng  Yi-hsiang, 
The  arms  and  munitions  were  de- 
livered through  Mongolia,  but  much 
material  was  smuggled  into  China  by 
way  of  Vladivostok  and  thence  by 
way  of  Tientsin.  At  that  period  no 
one,  except  the  recognized  Govern- 
ment of  China,  could  get  arms  save 
by  illegal  measures,  since  the  signa- 
tory Powers  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference had  agreed  to  suppress  de- 
liveries of  arms  to  China  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  civil  wars.  Conse- 
quently, control  was  exercised  in  all 
the  ports,  chiefly  by  British  naval 
vessels.  There  were  then  no  barriers 
raised  against  the  landing  of  arms  for 
the  troops  of  the  two  recognized 
Governments  of  North  and  South 
China.  But  it  was  an  altogether 
different  question  with  the  Soviet 
deliveries  because  Moscow  did  not 
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deliver  arms  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, but  served  the  insurrectionary 
armies,  the  bandit  bands  and  their 
leaders. 

All  over  China,  the  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  were  working  with 
many  organizations  but  all  carrying 
out  the  same  program  which  they 
hoped  would  result  in  the  foundation 
of  an  all-Chinese  Soviet  Republic, 
similar  to  Outer  Mongolia*  To  this 
program  the  Chinese  National  Gov- 
ernment was  as  strongly  opposed  as 
were  the  other  Powers,  and  arms- 
control  appeared  to  be  their  only 
practical  way  of  preventing  the  entire 
country  from  falling  under  domina- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  another  of  the  seized  documents, 
detailed  instructions  were  given  as  to 
how  Chiang  was  to  be  prevented  from 
going  to  the  Right,  or  at  least  how  he 
was  to  be  unseated  and  his  powers 
curbed.  These  efforts,  as  it  is  now 
known,  were  not  immediately  suc- 
cessful, and  we  find  Chiang  waging  a 
war  against  the  Communists  of  China, 
for  which  he  was  labelled  as  a  'butcher' 
and  a  'traitor*  not  only  in  the  Chi- 
nese press  but  also  in  the  press 
abroad.  His  long-drawn  out  conflict 
with  the  Communists  culminated  in 


his  sensational  kidnapping  to  Sian  in 
1936,  and  after  his  reported  pledge  to 
fight  with,  instead  of  against,  die 
Communists  as  the  price  for  his  life, 
Chiang  became  a  pet  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

By  giving  the  revolutionary  mov^ 
ment  in  China  a  national  character, 
by  fostering  anti-foreignism,  tem- 
porarily, at  least,  Moscow  won  t 
Pyrrhic  victory  for  Communism,  but 
she  also  has  extended  her  sway  over  1 
vast  empire  that  makes  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleod 
appear  trivial.  But  at  what  cost  D 
China!  By  the  estimate  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  chief  of  staff.  General  H^ 
Ying-chin,  in  the  years  1931-36  d^ 
cost  of  combating  the  Red  armies  wa 
2,708,000  dead  and  one  billion  doUar 
in  property  damage. 

Wherever  one's  sympathies  ma] 
lie  in  the  present  conflict  in  Asia,  du 
vast  extent  of  the  Communist  pene 
trations  upon  Chinese  soil,  and  du 
cost  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  campaigm 
to  resist  an  inva^on  inspired  and 
in  part  implemented  by  the  Soviel 
Union,  are  elements  to  be  weighed  IB 
arriving  at  a  just  appraisal  of  dM 
reasons  underlying  the  Far  Easterr 
conflict. 


If  the  war  spreads,  the  Moslem  world 
will  have  to  face  the  choice  between  the 
democracies  and  the  totalitarian  States. 


am 

d  the  War 


By  H.  I.  Katibah 


family  of  nations  in  Europe 
me  to  blows  again,  and  their 

squabbles  almost  inevitably 
ag  in  their  back-door  neighbors 

Moslem  world.  In  the  last 
War,  more  than  a  million  souls 
lems  and  Christians  in  the  Near 
^ere  sacrificed  in  a  conflict  be- 
two  imperially-minded  groups 
quarrel  was  of  no  concern  to 
and  into  which  they  were 
1  against  their  will.  It  was 
itimated  that  175,000  in  Leba- 
me  perished  of  starvation. 

today,  with  practically  the 
jtting,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
>ver  living-space  and  colonies, 
)slem  world  of  the  Near  East 
lother  prospect  of  being  forced 
other  war.  It  is  forced  to  take 
!twccn  a  master  who  had  failed 
discharge  of  his  duty,  proved 
)ry  and  ferocious  when  his  in- 
wcre  at  stake,  and  a  potential 
whose  philosophy  of  imperial- 
ves  no  hope  for  future  emanci- 
except  upon  the  ultimate  fail- 


ure of  the  system  that  gave  birth  to 
that  philosophy. 

With  the  Moslem  world,  strictly 
speaking,  the  Arab  world,  straddling 
the  highways  between  the  'democra- 
cies' of  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
their  extensive  empires  in  the  Far 
East,  it  is  only  natural  that  both  these 
democracies  and  their  totalitarian 
adversaries  should  plot  and  scheme, 
cajole  and  placate  the  Moslems  or 
Arabs  who  inhabit  the  bridge-lands 
between  East  and  West. 

Great  changes,  however,  have  taken 
place  since  the  first  World  War.  Old- 
school  diplomats  and  political  writers, 
to  whom  important  facts  relating  to 
these  changes  are  not  always  acces- 
sible, are  not  fully  aware  of  these 
changes.  A  full  knowledge  of  them  is 
important,  as  the  success  of  any  cam- 
paign to  win  over  the  Arab  and  Mos- 
lem worlds  depends  largely  upon  it. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  religion  was 
still  an  important  factor  in  the  politi- 
cal orientation  and  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  Moslem  nationalities  of  the  Near 
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and  Middle  East;  the  caliphate,  if  not 
a  potent  factor,  was  still  a  living  sym- 
bol of  that  religious  force.  Almost  the 
whole  Arab  world  was  under  the  di- 
rect domination  of  a  non-Arab  Moslem 
state,  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  re- 
volt in  the  desert,  acting  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
political  authority  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  the  Near  East,  a  turning- 
point  which  gave  nationalism  a  defi- 
nite preponderance  over  religion.  In 
the  Arabic-speaking  world  Pan-Arab- 
ism  was  supplanting  Pan-Islamism. 

The  democracies  today  are  en- 
trenched in  the  Arab  world  which,  at 
present,  is  torn  between  a  struggle  to 
win  independence  for  those  sections 
still  under  real  vassalage  to  those 
democracies,  and  a  mortal  fear  of  the 
rising  power  of  the  totalitarian  States. 


II 


Reading  between  the  lines  of  heav- 
ily-censored Arabic  newspapers  pub- 
lished abroad,  and  supplementing  this 
with  the  freely  expressed  views  of 
Arab  editors  in  the  United  States,  one 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
Arab  world,  while  siding  by  necessity 
and  natural  predilection  with  the 
democracies,  is  not  content  with  its 
undecided  destiny.  What  is  going  on 
now  in  Egypt,  Iraq,  Syria,  Palestine, 
behind  the  screen  of  military  domina- 
tion and  secret  diplomacy,  no  one  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  in  a  position 
to  tell.  Unless  definite  assurances  have 
been  given  the  Arabs,  particularly  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  of  the  fulfillment 
by  the  Allies  of  their  long-deferred 
promises  of  independence,  the  mani- 
festations of  fealty  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  which  we  read  in  the  native 


Arabic  press  are  either  distorted,  ex- 
aggerated,  forced  or  just  inexplicable. 
Thousands,  we  read,  have  volun- 
teered their  services  under  the  French 
flag  in  Syria.  According  to  the  corre- 
spondent of  AUAbram  in  Beirut,  the 
number  has  reached  15,000  and  is 
daily  on  the  increase.  Most  likely 
these  volunteers  are  destined  for  de- 
fense at  home.  Presumably  many  may 
find  their  way  to  the  front,  or  swell  the 
French  forces  at  home.  Two  deputies 
in  the  Lebanese  Republic  are  said  to 
have  demanded  a  draft  law  in  that 
French-mandated  area.  From  every 
quarter  in  Syria  and  Palestine  lead- 
ers, religious  and  civil,  have  flocked  to 
Beirut  to  pledge  their  loyalty,  and 
that  of  their  followers  to  France,  *  the 
champion  of  liberty  and  civilization.' 
Typical  of  these  pledges  is  the  procla- 
mation, given  wide  publicity,  of  the 
Mufti  of  Beirut,  the  latter  part  of 
which  reads: — 

The  Moslems  of  Lebanon  join  the 
Moslems  of  the  whole  world  in  standing 
by  your  side,  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
the  cause  defended  by  the  French  army^ 
that  great  army  which  you  most  aide-* 
quately  represent  among  us.  In  thes0 
decisive  hours  Moslems  rally  to  the  sup — 
port  of  the  French  State,  in  its  defense^ 
of  justice,  civilization  and  humanity-i— ^ 

According  to  accounts  in  the  Arabic^^ 
press,  political  leaders  of  all  shado^ 
and  factions  gave  similar  idedges  to  ^ 
the  French  and  British  autnoritics  in 
Syria,    Palestine,    Egypt    and    Iraq. 
Voicing  the  inarticulate  reaction  of 
thousands  of  Arabs  in  this  country  and 
abroad  to  these  manifestations  of  un» 
qualified  support  by  leaders,  some  of 
whom  had  only  recently  threatened 
revolt  against  both  the  British  and 
French  domination  in  Palestine  and 
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Syria,  the  Syrian  Eagle  recently  stated 
editorially: — 

Do  not  blame  them  for  their  inclina- 
tion to  France  and  Britain,  when  only 
yesterday  they  were  forcefully  demand- 
ing their  liberty  from  them  .  .  .  For 
where  are  their  armies,  their  airplanes, 
their  tanks  and  their  cannon?  .  .  . 
And  if  Hitler  had  had  the  mandate  over 
our  country,  would  he  not  have  swal- 
lowed it  completely,  and  should  we  have 
opposed  him,  would  he  not  have  de- 
stroyed it? 

Another  Arab  editor  on  American 
soil,  however,  finds  no  justification  for 
all  this  sycophancy  in  which  former 
demands  were  almost  wholly  forgot- 
ten. 

It  would  be  better  for  us  (he  writes), 
if  we  proclaim  our  demands  in  the  thick 
of  battle  and  while  the  sword  is  over 
our  necks,  to  hold  to  our  sacred  rights  in 
the  face  of  the  great  danger,  than  to  for- 
get these  rights  preferring  the  safety  of 
our  lives.  {Meraat-ul-Gbarb) 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  while 
France  still  suspends  ratification  of 
the  Syrian  treaty,  and  while  the  Brit- 
ish-Palestine policy  as  expressed  in 
the  White  Paper  is  still  objectionable 
to  the  majority  of  Arabs  there,  the 
British  and  French  authorities  have 
taken  immediate  and  strenuous  meas- 
ures for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
the  civilian  populations.  War  profit- 
eering and  hoarding  of  food  material, 
which  was  a  contributing  cause  of  the 
great  famine  in  the  Lebanon  and  else- 
where in  the  Near  East  in  the  first 
World  War,  were  promptly  stopped. 
Measures  for  the  defense  and  evacua- 
tion of  urban  populations  have  been 


taken  in  all  the  Arab  cities,  especially 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

There  is  much  speculation  over  the 
attitude  of  the  Arab  or  Moslem  world 
should  Turkey  cast  its  lot  with  Ger- 
many or  Russia.  The  notion  still  holds 
in  many  quarters  that  Turkey,  as  the 
most  powerful  independent  Moslem 
State,  holds  the  key  to  the  Moslem 
world.  This  notion,  we  believe,  has 
been  completely  exploded.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  today  no  such  thing  as  a 
Moslem  world,  except  in  a  tenuous 
spiritual  sense,  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  Christian  world  or  Christendom. 
At  least  as  far  as  the  Arab  part  of  this 
Moslem  world  is  concerned,  Turkey, 
by  its  seizure  of  the  Sanjak  of  Alex- 
andretta,  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  Such  Moslem  States  as  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  may  be  considered  as  po- 
tential allies  or  potential  enemies,  de- 
pending on  their  nationalist  attitude 
of  friendship  or  aggression  to  the 
countries  of  the  Arab  world,  while  in 
the  Arab  world  itself  the  secular 
philosophy  of  state  is  rapidly  sup- 
planting the  dual  politico-religious 
control  of  Islam. 

One  should  interpret  the  loyalty 
today  of  the  Arab  world  to  the  Allies 
as  a  choice  of  a  lesser  evil,  or  as  the 
temporary  suspension  of  nationalist 
agitation  in  the  face  of  a  great  common 
danger.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  Arabs 
will  not  end  their  struggle  until  they 
are  given  their  share  of  that  independ- 
ence and  democracy  for  which  the 
Allies  have  pledged  themselves  to  se- 
cure for  the  whole  world,  and  which 
the  Arabs  have  been  promised  by 
these  same  Allies. 


^ 


A  British  correspondent  reports  on  the 
chances  of  a  German  defeat  from  within; 
a  German  writer  rants  at  the  British. 


The 

German  Scene 


L  Revolt  in  Germany? 

By  Robert  Powell 
From  the  Spectator^  London  G>n8enrative  Weekly 

As  the   German   Reich,   despite  its  One  had  only  to  talk  privately  widi 

show  of  military  strength,  heading  for  representatives  of  all  classes  and  opin- 

internal  revolution  at  an  early  date?  ions    to   hear   complaints   and   con- 

That  was  the  question  with  which  al-  demnation  of  the  present  r^me.  The 

most  all  the  Berlin  correspondents  of  manufacturer  who  was  weary  of  being 

London  newspapers  were  greeted  im-  dictated  to  by  ignorant  party  bosses^ 

mediately  they  crossed  the  German  the  worker  who  hated  the  bosses  who 

frontier    at    the    outbreak    of   war.  were  growing  rich  and  living  in  luxury^ 

Whether  they  went  to  Denmark,  to  the  older  generation  disgusted  widi 

Holland  or  to  Belgium,  they  were  al-  the  moral  and  cultural  d^radadon 

ways  asked  this  question.  And  here  in  to  which  Hider  and  his  advisers  have 

Great  Britain  they  found  that  their  brought  German  civilizadon   today, 

editors  and  friends  were  equally  eager  the  thousands  of  Jews  and  odier  'out- 

to  hear  something  on  the  same  sub-  casts' — all   these   are  loud  in   dieir 

ject.  condemnation.  It  is  unnecessary  to 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  they  ap-  add  that  what  can  be  said  of  ooiidi* 

peared    to    the    foreign   observer   in  tions  in  Germany  itself  apidies  iir 

Germany  just  a  few  days  before  War  more  emphadcally  to  Austria,  espe* 

was  declared  and  try  to  assess  condi-  cially  Vienna,  and  to  the  'Pkxitec* 

tions  in  the  light  of  them  and  of  the  torate'  of  Bohemia-Moravia, 

reports  since  received  from  that  coun-  To  the  old  complaints  the  Germant 

try.  That  ereat  unrest  exists  through-  had  against  the  Nazis  must  be  added 

out  the  whole  territory  ruled  by  the  that  Hider  has  taken  his  country  into 

Nazis  today  is  very  true.  It  exists  a  war,  not  simply  with  Poland,  now 

and  has  existed  for  a  long  time  past,  conquered,  but  also  with  Great  Bril* 
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ain  and  France.  One  might  talk  much 
about  the  fact  that  the  Fuhrer  has 
broken  yet  another  of  his  promises  to 
his  own  people,  and  this  time  so  openly 
that  even  the  simplest  must  realize 
that  he  has  been  let  down.  The  first 
results  of  the  march  of  the  triumphal 
armies  have  been  new  burdens,  ration- 
cards,  new  taxes,  less  beer  and  thinner 
quality,  dearer  milk  and  an  increasing 
danger  of  inflation.  For  no  German  is 
so  naive  as  to  believe  the  excuses  given 
by  his  Government  for  the  printing  of 
notes  of  such  small  denominations  as 
two  marks  at  a  time  when  the  mone- 
tary circulation  is  increasing  by  mil- 
lions of  marks  every  month.  His  only 
hope  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  earlier 
successes  in  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, so  now  Poland  will  either 
foot  the  bill  or  at  least  help  to  stem 
the  headlong  rush  to  financial  catas- 
trophe until  it  can  be  again  'adjusted' 
— how,  he  does  not  know  or  care. 

The  facts  of  the  discontent,  short- 
age of  foodstuffs  and  of  raw  materials, 
etc.,  are  all  true.  Not  all  the  boasting 
of  Goring  can  disguise  that.  But  what 
is  more  important  than  the  facts  is 
the  question  how  the  German  people 
interpret  them,  and  whether  if  this 
interpretation  were  along  'democratic' 
lines,  they  could  or  would  take  any 
decisive  and  collective  action.  Right 
interpretation  implies  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  if  not  by  the 
people  themselves  then  at  least  by  the 
press,  or  cultural  leaders,  who  will 
present  the  case  to  their  readers.  But 
this  has  been  impossible  in  Germany 
for  six  years.  Not  only  have  the  facts 
been  withheld  but  deliberate  mis- 
statements have  replaced  them.  The 
average  Briton's  ignorance,  which 
brought  us  to  last  September's  Mu- 
nich Agreement,  is  as  nothing  com- 


pared with  the  abysmal  ignorance  of 
the  average  German  about  what  his 
rulers  want  him  not  to  know. 


II 


In  view  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
facts  and  of  the  false  interpretations 
so  long  supplied  them,  the  Germans 
are  not  likely  to  accept  suddenly  the 
British-French  explanation  of  events. 
When  shells  burst  over  their  positions 
or  bombs  blow  up  their  battleships, 
is  it  conceivable  that  they  are  going 
to  believe  that  'encirclement'  is  sim- 
ply a  peaceful  or  defensive  action  of 
the  democracies?  The  dropping  of 
pamphlets,  rather  than  bombs,  may 
have  its  value  as  an  indication  that 
we  could  do  other  things  if  we  so  de- 
sired. But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
pamphlet-dropping  will  in  fact  achieve 
much. 

But  even  if  the  average  German 
becomes  convinced  of  the  Allies'  ar- 
guments, what  are  the  chances  that 
effective  action  will  follow?  Today 
there  are  over  3,000,000  Germans 
under  arms,  many  of  them  in  Poland, 
Bohemia-Moravia  or  Slovakia.  In 
other  words,  they  are  far  from  their 
homes  and  usual  surroundings.  They 
are  soldiers  liable  to  military  dis- 
cipline, and  hardly  likely  to  be  think- 
ing much  about  revolution  when  they 
are  devastating  other  people's  ter- 
ritory and  adding  new  provinces  to 
the  Reich. 

Many  of  the  workers,  upon  whom 
the  hopes  of  an  anti-Nazi  revolution 
have  been  set,  are  among  these  sol- 
diers. Thousands  of  others  are  still 
at  work  in  factories  and  workshops. 
Undoubtedly  much  sabotage  will  re- 
veal itself  during  the  next  few  weeks 
(especially  in  Bohemia-Moravia  and 
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in  Vienna).  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Gestapo  is  more  active  than  ever,  and 
if  its  methods  were  severe  and  in- 
human in  peace-time,  words  fail  to 
express  its  treatment  of  its  victims  in 
war.  Moreover,  Germany  has  been 
living  in  such  a  *  war-peace'  system 
for  so  many  years,  and  all  contacts 
of  anti-Nazis  have  been  so  spasmodic 
and  ineffective,  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  function  immediately  in 
war-time. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  see  much  in 
the  disillusionment  which  the  signing 
of  the  German-Soviet  Pact  must  have 
brought  to  the  'Old  Veterans'  in  the 
Nazi  Party,  to  talk  of  the  final  revela- 
tion of  the  failure  of  the  Fuhrer's 
omniscience  since  the  period  of  blood- 
less triumphs  is  over,  but  the  speed 
of  events  has  given  the  German  little 
time  or  opportunity   to   think:  and 


even  if  he  had  it,  his  mind  has  been  m 
warped  that  he  could  not  quickly  fe> 
act.  You  cannot  surrender  all  personal 
responsibility  under  the  Leaderslup 
Principle  for  years,  and  then  expect 
suddenly  to  be  able  to  act  as  a  (roe 
man. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  (met 
which  must  also  be  mentioned.  It  is 
that  Germany  is  a  countnf  in  wl 
anything  is  pos»ble*  The 
*  dynamism '  which  produced  the  Ni 
may  with  equal  swiftness  turn  and 
rend  them.  But  in  view  of  all  that  has 
been  said  here,  that  eventuality  b 
hardly  likely  to  come  about  unc3 
Germany  has  experienced  military  de> 
feat  and  much  greater  economic  hard* 
ship,  or  the  Nazi  leaders  quand 
among  themselves — a  hope  to  long 
deferred  that  'it  maketh  the  hcavt 
sick '  indeed. 


II.  British  Perfidy 

Traiulaced  from  the  Schwaru  Korpj,  Berlin  Weekly  Organ  of  the  l^tt  Goardt 


OTRANGE  as  it  may  sound,  the 
British  arc  a  righteous  nation.  Su- 
preme justice  is  to  them  a  matter  of 
course  in  their  daily  life  as  well  as  in 
the  sphere  of  government.  There  is 
only  one  hitch.  The  British  have  one 
characteristic  in  common  with  the 
Jews  and  uith  certain  Negro  and 
South  Sea  tril>es.  They  regard  them- 
selves  as  the  chosen  people.  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  and  justice  are  limited  to 
the  British.  All  other  peoples  are  out- 
casts whom  the  British  want  to  get 
under  their  heel. 

In  this  respect,  British  thought  fol- 
lows in  the  footsteps  of  the  Talmud. 
Like  all  other  nations,  Germany  is  in 


the  enviable  position  of  being  regarded 
by  the  British  in  the  same  light  as  the 
Talmud  instructs  the  Jews  to  rcgaid 
the  Goyim. 

Thus,  without  any  qualms  to  his 
conscience,  the  Englishman  can  cheats 
lie,  ravish  and  violate — all  in  the  name 
of  his  national  honor.  It  is  very  diiU 
cult  to  make  Englishmen  undcrstaad 
that  this  strange  attitude  fell 
oblivion  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They : 
likely  to  answer  quite  innocently 
they  themselves  have  always  I 
excessively  just  toward  all 
They  probably  believe  that 
selves,  and  we  must  admit  that  Hi* 
Chamberlain,  from  his  point  of  vit 
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is  likely  to  think  that  he  speaks  the 
truth  when  he  now  proclaims  to  the 
world  that  England  has  never  gone 
to  war  for  a  more  just  cause. 

England  claims  to  have  fought  in 
fulfillment  of  her  treaty  obligations — 
for  a  little  country  whose  national 
independence  was  threatened  by  an- 
other Power.  Simultaneously  that  same 
England  takes  pains  to  suppress  quite 
a  number  of  other  small  nations  which 
fight  with  what  little  power  they  have 
against  oppression  by  the  British 
Empire.  No  Irishman  or  Arab  in 
Palestine  will  be  impressed  by  the 
English  thesis  that  the  Tommies  who 
crush  the  national  aspirations  of  these 
oppressed  minorities  with  machine- 
guns  stand  for  justice  alone. 

When  the  defense  of  the  allegedly 
threatened  sovereignty  of  Poland  did 
not  work  according  to  schedule,  Great 
Britain  asserted  that  her  real  efforts 
arc  directed  at  the  destruction  of 
'Hitlerism,'  that  is,  for  the  destruction 
of  an  ideology  different  from  her  own. 
With  this  battle-cry,  the  British  Em- 
pire is  now  calling  upon  its  satellites 
because,  according  to  British  tradi- 
tion, other  nations  must  put  British 
interests  above  their  own,  must  fight 
to  save  British  blood.  Until  the  World 
War,  conscription  was  entirely  un- 
known in  England,  which  always  had 
mercenaries  to  fight  her  battles.  She 
built  up  her  Empire  on  money,  not  on 
her  own  blood. 

This  time,  too,  it  is  mostly  money 
which  brings  the  smaller  allies  into 
the  fray.  Even  the  cheated  Poles  re- 
ceived encouragement  by  a  British 
loan  when  it  was  already  too  late  to 
fight.  The  Poles  had  to  fight  until  they 
bled  to  death,  so  that  the  British 
Empire  should  have  ample  time  to 
transport  her  overseas  troops  to  the 


Western  Front — again  to  save  British 
blood  at  home.  That  is  British  perfidy. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  defending 
the  vital  interests  of  the  Reich,  Ger- 
many's Lebensraum  and  the  future  of 
her  people,  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for 
us.  In  such  a  situation,  money  loses 
all  meaning.  We  simply  stake  the  best 
we  have.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  calculating  as  usual,  utilize 
only  their  gold.  That  is  British  perfidy. 

They  will  yet  be  taught,  these 
Britishers,  what  it  means  to  have  as 
enemy  a  united  nation  which  has 
entrusted  all  its  strength  to  one  man. 
The  German  people  are  fighting  to 
remedy  an  injustice — the  British  peo- 
ple and  their  satellites  are  fighting  to 
maintain  this  same  injustice.  The 
German  people  tried  in  every  way  to 
do  away  with  this  injustice  by  peaceful 
negotiation.  It  is  British  perfidy  when 
British  propaganda  now  contends  that 
the  time-limit,  after  the  German  peace 
proposals  had  been  submitted,  was 
much  too  short.  For  the  British  people 
had  twenty  years  to  remedy  the  in- 
justice imposed  upon  the  German 
people,  and  it  was  only  when  Ger- 
many's patience — after  waiting  twenty 
years,  it  should  be  noted — was  finally 
exhausted  and  when  Germany  decided 
to  oppose  military  force  with  force — 
only  at  this  moment,  when  it  was  too 
late,  did  England  realize  that  she 
would  be  forced  to  take  up  arms  to 
maintain  the  injustice.  With  typical 
British  perfidy,  she  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  she  would  now  fight  for 
justice. 

England's  war  aim  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  uncomfortable  competitor, 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  British 
perfidy  that  it  camouflages  these 
purely  selfish  motives  with  such  slo- 
gans as  'justice  and  peace/ 


The  r61e  of  moving  pictures  varies  in 
different  countries;  but  the  spreading  of 
propaganda  has  become  a  common  feature. 


The  Cinema 
in  Europe 


Nc 


NOWHERE  in  Europe,  not  even 
in  the  most  developed  areas  and  great 
capitals,  has  cinema-going  become  the 
widespread,  almost  automatic  cus- 
tom diat  it  has  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  cynic  would  be 
tempted  to  attribute  this  to  the  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  up  to  a  point  he  would  be 
correct,  for  presumably  the  greater 
the  variety  of  easily  available  recrea- 
tions the  greater  the  standard  of  cul- 
ture and  the  higher  the  general  level  of 
intelligence.  For,  whereas  in  England, 
the  cinema  has  almost  a  monopoly  of 
cheap  entertainment,  all  over  Europe 
it  has  to  face  the  competition  of  the 
state-supported  theatre  and  opera, 
the  cheap  concerts,  the  cafes  with 
their  orchestras  and  that  frugal  habit 
common  to  nearly  all  continentals  of 
parading  in  the  main  street,  bowing  to 
acquaintances  with  stately  grace  and 
blocking  the  sidewalk  by  gesticulating 
in  delirious  harmony  with  a  group  of 
passing  friends. 


By  Frank  Clements 

Ffxim  the  Fortnightly 
London  Independent  Monthly 


Climate  also  plays  a  rfile,  espedally 
in  the  extreme  north  and  in  the  south. 
Rain  is  the  great  friend  of  the  picture- 
house,  rain  and  drab,  overcrowded, 
furtively  dark  streets.  In  the  north 
the  summer  is  too  short  for  most  peo- 
ple to  wish  to  lose  a  minute  of  it  away 
from  the  strands  and  rivers  or  tl^ 
woods  and  mountains,  which  lie 
within  the  immediate  reach  of  Oslo, 
Stockholm,  Helsingfors  and  Tallinn 
(Reval);  and  the  cold  winters  call  the 
young  people  out  to  the  sports  with 
snow  or  ice  and  keep  the  older  ones  in 
by  their  stoves  and  steaming  groff. 
In  the  south,  people  are  still  uncivi- 
lized enough  to  prefer  the  breezes  and 
soft  evenings  below  an  open  fkj  to  die 
scientifically  conditioned  air  of  a  cin- 
ema. 

Moreover,  a  far  hi^ier  propoftioa 
of  Europeans  live  or  work  in  dose  ooo* 
tact  with  the  land  or  in  those  maH 
towns  where  the  inhabitants  r^ire  ts 
rest  only  a  short  while  after  tk 
equally  stolid  and  contented  catde. 
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The  cinema  is  too  artificial  and  sophis- 
ticated a  product  ever  to  be  at  home 
near  the  soil;  it  offers  essentially  a 
substitute  life,  a  dream  world,  and 
those  people  who  live  hard  and  in  a 
vivid — if  restricted — ^world  of  their 
own  have  neither  the  time  nor  inter- 
est to  spare  for  those  unreal  problems 
peculiar  to  gangsters'  girl  friends  and 
suburban  housewives. 

A  contributory  factor  to  the  com- 
parative lack  of  popularity  of  the 
cinema  in  Europe  is  certainly  there- 
fore the  character  of  many  American 
films,  for  these  everywhere,  except  in 
France,  Germany,  Finland,  the  Baltic 
States  and  Italy,  enjoy  a  very  strong 
position  which  approaches  dominance. 
The  industry  in  the  United  States 
pays  small  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  export  market,  even  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  those  countries,  such  as 
Great  Britain,  which  are  fortunate 
enough  to  share  the  same  language. 
Because  of  the  link  of  a  common 
language,  Americanization  is  more  ad- 
vanced in  England,  but  even  so  the 
great  majority  of  American  films 
achieve  no  brilliant  success  but  are 
merely  sufficiently  understandable  and 
tolerable  not  to  drive  the  habit- 
drugged  public  away  from  the  picture- 
houses. 

The  advent  of  the  talking  film  was 
in  some  ways  disadvantageous  to  the 
cinema  in  Europe.  Except  in  Germany 
and  France,  the  great  majority  of 
films  shown  have  to  be  imported,  and 
the  foreign  dialogue  has  either  to  be 
translated  by  sub- titles  thrown  across 
the  bottom  of  the  screen,  or  substi- 
tuted by  a  dubbed  text  in  the  local 
tongue.  The  Americans  usually  em- 
ploy dubbing  for  France  and  for  such 
films  as  are  shown  in  Germany,  but  in 
spite  of  the  technical  advances  made. 


and  the  ingenuity  with  which  phrases 
are  made  to  fit  lip  movements,  dub- 
bing must  always  remain  an  unsatis- 
factory process.  The  natural  inflec- 
tions of,  for  example,  the  French 
language  in  certain  situations  too 
often  conflict  blatantly  with  the  ges- 
tures and  expression  of  an  actor  talk- 
ing Americanese. 

However,  it  is  still  perhaps  prefer- 
able to  the  use  of  sub-titles.  Not  only 
do  these  spoil  the  pictorial  quality  of 
the  film — in  Helsingfors,  for  example, 
the  titles  are  in  both  Finnish  and 
Swedish,  so  that  one  has  to  peer 
through  a  barrage  of  lettering  to  see 
what  is  going  on — but  they  constantly 
divert  the  eyes  of  the  audience  and 
thus  prevent  it  from  obtaining  that 
complete  absorption  which,  for  most 
people,  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  film.  Then,  as  most  of  the  sound 
in  talking  pictures  is  made  up  of  dia- 
logue, talkies,  when  they  leave  their 
own  linguistic  area,  become  little 
more  than  poor  silent  pictures. 


II 


Film  censorship  varies  greatly  in  all 
countries.  In  Scandinavia  and  Hol- 
land it  is  mainly  based  on  moral  prin- 
ciples, but  already  in  Sweden,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  clause  against  films 
'which  may  be  unsuitable  with  regard 
to  relations  with  foreign  countries.' 
The  new  type  of  American  film  such  as 
the  Confessions  of  a  Nazi  Spy  receives 
short  shrift  generally  on  the  Conti- 
nent.  The  most  liberal  governments 
are  now  compelled  to  pay  due  regard 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  foreign  Pow- 
ers, although  in  many  of  the  demo- 
cratic countries,  particularly  in  Nor- 
way, official  bans  are  avoided  by  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  private 
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and  club  cinemas  (Norway  has  nearly 
two  hundred)  where  every  type  of 
film  is  shown. 

No  such  possibility  exists  under  the 
various  forms  of  totalitarian  r6gimes 
which  abound  on  the  Continent,  how- 
ever, and  here,  in  addition,  the  politi- 
cal  censorship  is  much  more  strin- 
gently imposed.  In  Bulgaria,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  censorship  can  be  assessed 
by  the  composition  of  the  censoring 
committee,  which  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  cinema  owners, 
the  Church  and  the  Ministries  for 
Public  Education,  Interior,  War  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  most  of  such  coun- 
tries, there  is,  as  in  Poland,  an  abso- 
lute ban  on  films  from  Russia.  In  Ger- 
many and  also  less  stringently  in 
Italy,  films  are  also  banned  in  which 
Jews  play  a  conspicuous  role  as  actors, 
as  producers,  as  technicians  or  even  as 
owners.  (However,  by  some  ingenious 
methods  best  known  to  themselves, 
the  directors  of  MGM  have  managed 
to  insure  that  their  pictures  are 
the  most  generally  shown  and  the 
most  popular  American  films  in  Ger- 
many). 

It  is,  however,  American  films  which 
suffer  most  heavily  from  what  might 
be  described  as  social  censorship. 
Crime  films,  horror  films  and  the  like, 
which  are  made  almost  exclusively  in 
the  United  States,  tend  more  and  more 
to  be  forbidden  everywhere,  not  only 
for  exhibition  to  children,  but  also  for 
adult  audiences. 

Government  intervention  or  assist- 
ance on  behalf  of  national  film  indus- 
tries has  not  greatly  aflFected  the  as- 
pect of  the  cinema  in  Europe  except  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  In  most  coun- 
tries, preferential  treatment  is  af- 
forded home  films,  and  in  addition 
l^slation  is  often  introduced,  as  in 


Great  Britain,  to  make  the  exhibition 
of  a  certain  number  of  locally  pro- 
duced films  compulsory.  However,  ex- 
cept for  the  Swedish  film,  which  has 
always  maintained  high  standards, 
the  quality  of  most  of  these  'quota' 
movies  is  lamentable.  In  Copenhagen 
cinemas  showing  one  of  the  rare  Dan- 
ish films  are  visited  only  by  those 
staunch  citizens  whose  patriotism  b 
always  with  them,  and  those  critics 
and  such  of  the  brighter  youth  who  go 
to  raise  a  jeer. 

But  German  state  intervention  has 
been  much  more  successful.  There 
was,  however,  always  a  flourishing 
film  industry,  both  in  Germany  and 
Austria  (and  a  creditable  one  in 
Czecho-Slovakia)  so  that  the  essential 
machinery  to  implement  a  film  drive 
already  existed.  At  the  beginning, 
state  interference  with  German  films 
was  catastrophic  in  its  eflfects  on  their 
popularity  and  prestige  both  within 
and  without  the  German  frontiers. 
These  were  the  days  of  what  might  be 
described  as  the  'Stormtrooper  Max 
Era,'  when  the  German  cinema  worid 
was  made  up  of  the  marching  feet, 
stern  Nordic  scowls  and  waving  ban- 
ners of  the  Nazi  conquerors,  and  the 
panic-stricken  scurryings,  low  and 
scruflFy  machinations  and  ignominious 
defeats  of  the  Evil  System. 

This  commendable  exuberance  was 
soon  checked  when  its  results  on  re- 
ceipts became  visible.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Germany's  films  bring 
in  an  appreciable  amount  of  the  much 
desired  foreign  exchange,  and  are 
furthermore  a  valuable  way  of  payii^ 
oflF  the  blocked  credits  which  so^ 
countries  as  Hungary  and  Yugo- 
slavia have  frozen  in  Germany.  Ger- 
many is  no  less  loath  than  any  odier 
Power  to  sacrifice  her  vaunted  ideals 
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and  theories  when  political  or  eco- 
nomic interest  is  to  be  served. 

Germany  has  copied  America's  fa- 
vorite trick  for  increasing  the  popu- 
larity of  her  films  abroad,  that  is,  by 
offering  foreign  stars  attractive  con- 
tracts to  make  films  in  Germany.  The 
name  of  the  famous  Swedish  actress 
Zarah  Leander  is  sufficient  to  draw 
large  crowds  to  the  cinema,  not  only 
throughout  Scandinavia,  but  in  the 
Baltic  and  even  to  some  extent  in  the 
Balkan  countries.  For  some  years  now 
she  has  been  making  films  in  Germany. 
The  second  highly  successful  method 
is  to  place  the  scene  of  the  films  in  one 
of  the  desired  markets  and  to  make 
the  heroes,  for  example,  Spaniards  or 
Hungarians,  and  to  place  them  and 
their  national  culture  in  a  very  favor- 
able light.  Germany  is  even  more 
scrupulously  careful  in  the  choice  of 
nationality  for  her  villains  than  the 
lords  of  Hollywood.  A  large  number  of 
them  seem  to  come  from  vaguely 
identified  islands  off  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  the  remainder  are 
for  the  most  part  Russians,  either  the 
smoothly  cynical  type  of  the  pre-War 
era,  or  the  hairy  rascally  Bolshies. 


Ill 


So  much  for  the  feature  films.  The 
short  cultural  or  informative  films  are 
very  f)opular  in  Europe,  and  in  many 
countries  such  as  Germany  and  Estonia 
their  inclusion  in  every  program  is 
made  compulsory.  It  is  in  this  field 
that  even  the  smallest  of  States  make 
some  effort  at  production,  and  in  this 
field  only  that  the  English  film  has  any 
reputation  at  all  on  the  Continent, 
and  where  the  American  film  has  a 
small  market.  These  films  hardly  ever 
come  under  the  ban  of  any  of  the 


various  forms  of  censorship  already 
discussed,  and  they  are,  moreover,  a 
most  potent  means  of  indirect  propa- 
ganda, in  that  by  implication  they  all 
pay  tribute  to  the  scenic  beauty,  sci- 
entific achievement  or  the  social 
progress  of  the  land  making  and  ex- 
porting them.  Germany  has  exploited 
this  aspect  to  the  full,  and  her  short 
films  are  particularly  effective  as 
tourist  propaganda.  One  way  in  which 
she  insures  that  they  will  be  widely 
marketed  is  by  the  working  of  an  ex- 
change  system  with,  shall  we  say, 
Estonia.  The  Estonians  see  the  tech- 
nically brilliant  films  portraying  the 
glories  of  Dresden  or  the  grandeur  of 
the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  go  to  Ger- 
many for  their  holidays.  Even  if  Ger- 
many exhibited  the  Estonian  films  she 
takes  in  exchange,  there  would,  be- 
cause of  the  currency  restrictions,  be 
no  danger  of  German  audiences  making 
for  the  beauties  of  Tallinn  on  their 
holidays. 

The  third  type  of  film,  and  the  one 
which  often  makes  the  most  effective 
direct  propaganda  of  all,  is  the  news- 
reel,  and  over  this  an  open  battle  is 
being  fought  in  all  countries  in  Europe. 
Although  the  reputation  of  infallibil- 
ity which  the  printed  word  enjoyed  is 
declining,  the  majority  of  people  still 
believe  that  the  camera  cannot  lie, 
especially  when  it  is  depicting  actual 
events.  The  news-reels  of  every  coun- 
try in  Europe  nowadays  are  made 
with  predominant  regard  to  their 
value  as  propaganda.  There  are  two 
main  ways  in  which  their  distribution 
can  be  achieved.  Firstly,  the  whole 
news-reel  will,  so  to  speak,  be  supplied 
neat  to  cinema  owners  either  favor- 
ably disposed  toward,  or  in  the  pay,  or 
under  the  control  of  the  foreign  Gov- 
ernment   concerned.    (Also    German 
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Companies  such  as  UFA  themselves 
own  cinemas  abroad,  like  that  palatial 
building  that  must  be  known  to  every 
visitor  to  Amsterdam.)  Secondly,  news- 
shots  of  particular  events  will  be  sup- 
plied either  free  or  at  an  entirely  nomi- 
nal price  to  distributive  film  companies 
in  the  smaller  lands,  who  will  incor- 
porate these  shots  in  their  news-reels 
and  thus  even  further  increase  their 
propaganda  value  in  that  their  coun- 
try of  origin  is  not  given  and  that  they 
appear  under  the  local  trade  mark. 


Although  the  increase  in  the  propa- 
ganda content  of  British  news-r^s 
has  been  obvious  for  some  time,  the 
commercial  companies  concerned  still 
prefer  to  devote  most  of  their  footage 
to  the  most  distressing  trivialities  such 
as  the  wedding  of  an  earl's  second 
cousin  in  a  country  vicarage,  or  a 
competition  for  the  shapeliest  ankles 
in  Brighton.  The  effect  of  this  on  for- 
eign audiences,  particularly  those  well- 
disposed  towards  England,  can  easily 
be  imagined. 


—The  ArguSy  Melbourne 


THE  AMERICAN  SCENE 


LHE  action  of  the  American  Labor 
Party  in  denouncing  the  Communists 
of  the  United  States  as  'betrayers  of 
the  labor  movement,  antagonists  of 
democracy  and  protagonists  of  dicta- 
torship' can  be  laid  to  the  shock  of  the 
Nazi-Soviet  pact.  The  denunciation 
goes  a  bit  too  far,  for  the  Communists 
have  done  some  useful  educational 
work  among  the  unions,  but  by  and 
large  they  deserve  every  censure  that 
will  fall  upon  their  heads.  The  sooner 
their  remaining  influence  is  destroyed 
the  better  will  it  be  for  American 
workers  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  No  restraining  action  by  the 
Federal  government,  as  recommended 
by  some  Congressmen,  is  needed  or 
desired,  for  that  runs  counter  to  our 
political  traditions.  The  Communist 
Party  will  die  of  itself. 

A  far  more  important  problem 
hangs  over  American  liberal-radicals: 
how  best  to  organize  their  forces  for 
progressive  action  consonant  with 
democratic  principles.  The  Socialist 
Party,  whose  general  record  under  the 
leadership  of  Norman  Thomas  com- 
mands respect,  seems  to  be  lax  in  its 
efforts  to  round  up  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  disillusioned 
by  the  Communist  treachery.  These 
men  and  women  number  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  few  Trotskyites  seem 
to  have  their  eyes  more  on  the  evils  of 
Stalin  than  on  the  travails  of  America, 
and  about  the  same  may  be  said  about 
the  Lovestonites  and  other  minority 
radical  groups. 

The  time  therefore  appears  ripe  for 
the  formation  of  a  genuine  American 
liberal  movement,  based  upon  the 
ideas  of  the  elder  Senator  La  FoUette, 


Senator  George  W.  Norris,  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  and 
other  men,  both  dead  and  living,  of 
the  same  general  attitude.  The  fine 
spiritual  frenzy  of  Edward  Bellamy 
might  well  be  drawn  upon,  and  also 
the  noble  humanitarianism  of  Eugene 
V.  Debs. 

Both  Bellamy  and  Debs  belong 
to  the  political  marrow  of  this  nation, 
and  together  with  the  elder  La  Fol- 
lette,  they  showed  that  the  working 
people  and  liberals  of  America  de- 
sire some  form  of  dynamic  union. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Senator 
La  FoUette  polled  5,000,000  votes 
when  he  ran  for  President  in  1924,  and 
Debs  polled  1,000,000  votes  when  he 
ran  for  President  in  1920. 

PERHAPS  organized  labor  could 
now,  for  the  first  time,  be  made  to 
take  an  active  political  interest  in  a 
genuine  democratic,  liberal  move- 
ment. The  rank  and  file  of  both  the 
A.F.  of  L.  and  the  C.I.O.  seem  to  be 
tired  of  the  senseless  wrangling  of  their 
leaderships  and  to  yearn  for  an  honest 
set  of  principles  around  which  all 
workers  could  rally.  These  6,000,000 
unsatisfied  members  of  both  labor 
camps  might  well  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  powerful  force  for  progress.  They 
have  learned  the  folly  of  pure  and 
simple  unionism,  and  they  have  been 
revolted  by  the  selfish  aspirations  of 
their  chieftains.  Intelligent  members 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  will  wish  them  well,  for  they 
realize  the  need  of  a  stronger  Opposi- 
tion in  the  halls  of  Congress  than  has 
been  there  for  years. 
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MEN  of  the  cloth  and  the  learned  of 
the  nation  are  beginning  to  repeat 
their  follies  of  1914-1917.  Already 
they  speak  of  the  'community  of 
spiritual  interest'  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Allied  Powers.  Only  the 
other  day  Bishop  William  T.  Manning 
of  New  York  said:  'There  are  situa- 
tions in  which  it  is  not  only  justifiable 
but  our  bounden  duty  to  use  force  for 
the  repression  of  crime  and  for  the 
restraint  of  the  wrong-doer.  .  .  .  The 
Christian  religion  stands  not  for  peace 
at  any  price  but  for  righteousness  at 
any  cost.'  Presidents  Charles  Seymour 
of  Yale  and  James  Bryant  Conant  of 
Harvard  have  expressed  opinions  of  a 
similar,  though  not  so  belligerent, 
tone. 

Such  men  disgraced  themselves 
and  the  nation  sufficiently  during  the 
World  War  for  simple,  not  so  well 
educated  Americans  to  be  wary  of 
their  counsel.  The  First  President  of 
the  Republic,  in  his  address  to  the 
American  people  in  1796,  spoke  the 
only  sense  worth  listening  to  these 
days: — 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence  .  .  .  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake, 
since  history  and  experience  prove  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  foes  of  republican  government. 
.  .  .  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  litde  political  connection  as 
possible.  .  .  . 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests 
which  to  us  have  none  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by 
artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 


of  her  politics  or  the  ordinary  combina* 
tions  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  ok- 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situatioi^ 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  differ — 
ent  course.  If  we  remain  one  people^ 
under  an  efficient  government,  thc^ 
period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defj^" 
material  injury  from  external  annoy — 
ance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  atti — 
tude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  majn" 
at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupu — 
lously  respected;  when  belligerent  na — 
tions,  under  the  impossibility  of  makings 
acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  iighdy — 
hazard  the  giving  us  provocation.  .  .  . — 1 

Why   forego   the  advantages  of  SO'^ 
peculiar  a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by    ' 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  ^ 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

THIS  statement  by  President  Wash- 
ington makes  no  reference  to  morals  or 
religion,  but  to  self-interest,  thereby 
running  counter  to  all  the  idealistic 
blatancy  of  some  columnists  and,  in 
certain  respects,  of  President  Roose- 
velt himself.  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann 
has  indulged  in  these  strange  words: 
'Our  foreign  policy  is  regulated  finally 
by  an  attempt  to  neutralize  the  fact 
that  America  has  preponderant  power 
and  decisive  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  We  cling  to  the  men- 
tality of  a  little  nation  on  the  frontiers 
of  a  civilized  world,  though  we  have 
the  opportunity,  the  power,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  a  very  great  nation 
at  the  center  of  the  civilized  world** 
And  President  Roosevelt  has  thrown 
out  broad  hints  that  'storms  from 
abroad'  challenge  'three  institutions 
indispensable  to  Americans.  The  first 
is  religion.  It  is  the  source  of  the  odier 
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-democracy     and     international 
faith/ 

.  Charles  A.  Beard  deals  effec- 
r  with  such  ideas  in  his  excellent 
Gidi/y  hdinds  and  Forcipt  i^wor- 
which  should  be  read  by  every 
lean  of  voting  age.  The  United 
s  has  no  business  serving  as  the 
rman  of  the  globe.  If  it  is  our 
to  save  Christianity  in  Europe, 
to  is  it  our  duty  to  save  Chris- 
y  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  only 
treme  fanatic  would  claim  that. 
Hisiness  is  to  mind  our  own  busi- 
and  so  to  solidify  democracy  here 
*  storms  from  abmad*  will  beat 
St  our  shores  in  vain.  The  hard 
I  of  George  Washington  carry 
wisdom  than  the  idealistic  words 
alter  Lippmann. 

upsurge  of  bogus  idealism  in 
in  colleges,  churches  and  news- 
'  columns  has  brought  about  a 
g  that  this  is  no  time  to  indulge 
arp  criticism  of  the  administra- 
that  we  should  'stand  behind  the 
dent.*  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  has 
red  a  state  of  limited  emergency, 
jh  for  what  reason  cannot  be  fully 
rstood.  The  nation  is  in  no  state 
mcrgency.  Our  business  with 
pe,  m  peaceful  times,  is  so  small 
t  of  our  entire  international  trade 
should  we  lose  it  all,  we  would 
"  infinitesimally.  No  one  has  at- 
tl  us.  No  one  will  attack  us. 
e  is  no  reawn  \%hy  life  here  should 
JO  on  as  heretofore.  There  is  no 
n  why  the  democratic  pnKcss 
d  not  remain  intact,  why  criti- 
should  not  flourish  as  al\%ays.  If 
!)ing,  true  patriots  should  make 
that  the  rieht  to  object  is  freer 
than  before,  lest  foreign  influ- 
^  both  of  the  Allied  and  Central 


Powers,  gain  the  upper  hand.  The 
furious  debate  now  taking  place  in 
the  Senate  over  the  neutrality  and 
other  bills  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
phenomena  conceivable  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

THE  National  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  the  American  Legion 
have  quietly  been  making  history  in 
this  country.  They  have  all  come  out 
against  our  being  drawn  into  the 
European  war.  Business  men  have 
come  to  realize  that  huge,  quick 
profits  in  war  time  turn  into  huge, 
quick  losses  immediately  after  war, 
and  that,  besides,  credits  to  belliger- 
ents often  turn  out  to  be  unpaid  debts 
and  bring  upon  us  the  moral  denuncia- 
tion of  our  debtors.  Our  former  Allies, 
in  the  main,  have  repaid  our  loans  to 
them  by  calling  us  Shylocks— while  at 
the  same  time  increasing  their  arma- 
ments. 

l*he  Republican  Party,  which  for 
long  has  prided  itself  as  the  spokesman 
of  business,  has  taken  a  hint  by  com- 
ing out  vigorously  for  absolute  itola- 
tion — which  forms  a  happy  contrast 
to  the  same  Republican  Party's  stand 
in  191 4' 1 917*  when  it  pleaded  for 
American  intervention.  The  late  Sena- 
tors Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Albert 
Beveridge  are  probably  turning  in 
their  graves  over  what  Republican 
chieftains  are  saying  these  days— 
unless,  of  course,  the  war-mongering 
Senators  have  learned  something  dur- 
ing their  long  soujoum  among  the 
blessed. 

In  this  same  connection  one  must 
also  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  not 
all  ministers  of  the  gospel  think  like 
Bishop   William    T.    Nlanning.   The 
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Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
minister  of  Riverside  Church,  popu- 
larly known  as  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
church,  spoke  for  a  very  large  element 
in  the  ministry  when  he  said: 

We  Christians  have  no  business  to 
idealize  this  war  as  a  holy  crusade.  The 
last  war  did  not  settle  a  single  basic 
problem  in  international  relations.  This 
war,  like  every  other  war,  will  create 
more  problems  than  it  will  solve.  .  .  . 
If  America  really  wants  to  help  the 
world  most  she  will  not  join  herself  to 
that  dilapidated  wreckage  of  the  na^ 
tions,  but  will  prepare   herself,  when 

Keace-making  comes,  to  be  still  free, 
er  house  in  order,  her  resources  unim- 
paired, aligned  with  kindred  neutrals, 
ready  to  throw  the  influence  of  a  great 
nation  on  the  side  of  a  peace  that  can 
last. 

THE  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  its  recent  convention  in  Cincinnati 
heard  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  the 
New  Deal,  because  *the  C.I.O.  is  the 
darling  of  the  national  administra- 
tion,* while  in  San  Francisco,  where 
the  C.I.O.  met,  members  of  the  or- 
ganization found  fault  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Board's  recent  decisions 
— the  very  same  board  which  the 
A.F.  of  L.  claims  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
C.I.O.  Such  contradictions  make  little 
sense  in  themselves,  but  organized 
labor's  apparent  enmity  to  the  New 
Deal,  at  present,  makes  even  less 
sense. 


Labor  has  probably  never  had  a 
better  friend  in  the  White  House  than 
the  man  now  occupying  it.  By  and 
large,  considering  all  circumstances, 
both  national  and  personal,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  brought  a  greater  feeling  of 
community  of  interest  to  working 
men  and  women  than  any  other 
President.  He  has  made  mistakes 
aplenty  of  omission,  commission  and 
confusion.    Belonging  to  no   radical 

f)arty,  he  has  followed  no  theoretical 
ine.  Occupying  a  position  where  care- 
ful   compromise    is    the   essence   of 
strength,  he  has  pulled  punches  and^ 

also  hit  harder  on  occasion  than  was 

in  the  light  of  hindsight — ^necessary— ^ 
But  he  has  also  given  labor  a  new^ 
feeling  of  solidarity  and  a  sense  thaOP 
its  grievances  found  a  sjrmpathedc^ 
ear  in  places  of  power.  Further,  he  has^e 
given  the  humble  some  assurance  thaf^ 
illness  and  old  age  will  not  throw  them  m 
completely  into  despair.  The  Social    1 
Security  Act,  with  all  its  faults,  forms    ^ 
a  milestone  in  our  annals.  In  time  it 
will    enrich   our   democracy   as   few 
other  laws  have.  Wise  men  in  the 
labor  movement,  with  an  understand- 
ing of  our  past  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  pace  of  the  historical  crawl,  should 
make  sure  that  workers,  in  their  fac- 
tional quarrels,  do  not  forget  these 
facts.   Statesmen,  like  private  indi- 
viduals, work  better  when  apprecia- 
ted. 

— C.A. 
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Publishing  and  the  War 

By  Geoffrey  Faber 
From  cKe  Sptitsiw^  Loadoa 

1^  EW  of  those  wKo  cmrricd  on  as  pub- 
bthm  during  the  last  war  are  still  alive 
and  publishing;  and  it  is  strange  how 
little  thev  have  to  teli  their  fellow-pub- 
Ismhers  alxxit  the  conditions  which  lie 
ahead  of  us  today.  If  these  conditions 
resembled  the  conditions  which  developed 
between  1914  and  1918,  then  the  pub- 
bahing  world  would  have  reason  to 
cacprct,  after  the  first  stage  of  readjust- 
ment, something  in  the  nature  of  a  boom 
—  an  experience  which  it  has  not  enjoyed 
ton  years.  War  encourages  reading.  Both 
to  the  fighting  forces  and  to  civilians  it 
brings  long  hours  of  boredom  and  anxiety, 
which  books  alleviate  as  nothing  else  can. 
It  intensifies  emotions,  makes  men  more 
receptive  to  the  things  of  the  mind,  more 
wnUing  to  think  and  to  feel,  at  the  same 
time  as  it  puts  them  in  greater  need  of 
dtstraction  and  amusement.  It  is  safe  to 
aay  that  in  1939  these  factors  will  not  be 
leas  powerful  than  in  19I4;  on  the  con- 
trary*, restrictions  placed  upon  public 
entertainments  and  public  movement 
■Hstt  enormously  strengthen  them. 

But  there  are  other  factors — partly 
known,  mainly  unknown — which  may 
make  It  difficult  for  publishers  to  make 
the  most  of  the  great  opportunity  which 
confronts  them.  The  most  obvious  of 
thnc  comes  under  the  label  of  'distribu- 
tion/ Huge  readjustments  of  population 
arr  bound,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  upset  the 
iMTirmal  channels  of  supply.  Perhaps  the 
c#rct  will  be  less  than  might  be  expected, 
brcaufc  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
craoiated  population  is  not  given  to 
trm^TK^.  Y'et  tome  effect  there  must  be. 
Mcireover,  the  shift  from  the  evacuated 
to  the  neutral  and  receiving  areas  must 


put  a  continuing  strain  upon  the  whole 
transport-system  of  the  country;  which 
must  be  largely  reorganized  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  vital  necessities. 

All  this  will,  no  doubt,  clear  itself  up  in 
no  ver)'  long  time,  provided  that  trans- 
port is  not  progressively  restricted,  and 
not  hindered  by  the  effects  of  aerial 
bombardment.  Damage  to  the  railways 
and  to  the  main  roads  might  very  easily 
make  the  distribution  of  books  extremely 
difficult.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  book- 
buying,  as  between  the  bookselhng  and 
the  publishing  halves  of  the  book  trade,  is 
done  in  London,  and  must,  almost  cer- 
tainly, continue  to  be  done  in  London. 
The  problem  of  distribution  is,  therefore, 
a  Droblem  of  first  importance. 

Next  comes  the  Question  of  manufac- 
ture. This,  for  publisners,  depends  mainly 
on  their  ability  to  obtain  paper,  on  the 
ability  of  printing-houses  up  and  down 
the  country  to  staff  their  machines,  on 
the  ability  of  bookbinders  up  and  down 
the  country  to  obtain  cloth  and  boards, 
and  on  the  maintenance  of  communica- 
tion by  road  and  rail  between  papermiUs, 
printers,  binders  and  publishers.  A  paper 
control  has  already  been  set  up  by  the 
Ministry  of  Supply,  and  the  most  urgent 
representations  nave  been  made  to  the 
authonties  on  behalf  of  the  Publishers* 
Association  to  safeguard  as  far  aspossibie 
the  supplies  of  paper  for  books.  There  are 
good  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  para- 
mount importance,  for  the  public  morale, 
of  maintaining  an  adequate  flow  of  new 
books,  including  fiction,  is  understood  in 
official  quarters. 

To  the  technical  problems  of  distnbu- 
tion  and  manufacture  must  be  added 
others  of  a  less  immediately  obvious  kind. 
The  first  of  these  concerns  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  many,  if  not  all,  publishirig- 
houses  will  experience  m  keeping  a  suffi- 
cient and  sufficiently  expenenccd  staff. 
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Book-publishing  is  a  far  more  exacting 
business  than  most  people  realize.  Every 
book  needs  meticulous  and  intelligent 
attention  at  each  stage  of  its  development 
from  manuscript  to  volume  form.  Apart 
from  thiSf  it  has  often  to  be  edited  at  one 
end»  always  to  be  publicized  at  the  other. 
Again,  the  mere  business  of  keeping, 
handling,  packing  and  despatching  a 
multi-form  and  continuously  changing 
stock,  in  a  publishing  house  of  any  size, 
calls  for  a  considerable  and  experienced 
staff.  If  anything  like  an  adequate  output 
of  books  is  to  be  maintained,  an  adequate 
staff  is  essential. 

The  other  Mess  obvious'  consideration 
is  one  impossible  to  assess.  Paper,  print 
and  publishers  are  all  useless,  if  the  books 
are  not  written.  For  the  last  year  shrewd 
observers  on  the  backstairs  of  the  book 
world  have  been  noting  a  progressive  de- 
cline in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  worth- 
while manuscripts.  The  reason  is  easy  to 
see.  Ever  since  Munich  the  atmosphere  of 
Europe  has  grown  more  and  more  un- 
favorable to  creative  literary  work.  A  time 
of  recurring  crises,  with  intervals  of 
heightening  tension  and  a  growing  fear 
lest  civilization  may  have  been  fatally 
betrayed  by  the  democracies — such  a  time 
dries  up  the  wells  of  imaginative  thought. 
'How  can  I  write  with  the  world  in  this 
state?'  is  a  cry  I  have  heard  more  than 
once  in  the  last  few  months. 

Now  that  the  decision  has  been  taken  to 
fight,  and  the  nation  has  resolved  to  end 
the  new  barbarism  in  Europe,  there 
should  be  a  lifting  of  this  deadweight  from 
the  mmds  of  writers.  But  other  influences 
may  take  its  place.  The  effects  of  A.R.P. 
are  depressmg  enough  to  ordinary  people; 
to  many  authors  they  will  be  disastrous, 
unless  they  live  in  the  less  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  country.  .And  there  is  a  more 
msidious  danger  than  thi^.  The  type  of 
mind  which  expresses  itself  in  literature  is 
apt  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  conscious 
of  the  pressure  of  events  and  opinion.  It  is 
also  apt,  at  time^,  to  despise  its  own 
nature,  to  crave  k>T  the  plain  job  of  the 


plain  man.  In  a  prolonged  modcra  war, 
with  the  whole  community  tightly  or* 
ganized  for  a  collective  struggle,  a  writer 
will  need  an  uncommon  resolution  and 
an  uncommon  conviction  that  aotlioniMp 
is  his  proper  and  most  valuable  fera  of 
service,  if  he  is  to  prevent  himadf  fnm 
being  used  by  the  unintelligent  will  of  tke 
herd,  or  of  the  bureaucracy,  lor  taikB 
better  performed  by  others. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  defend  the 
values  of  literature.  Those  values  rise  tD 
their  highest  point  in  a  war  undertaken  in 
order  to  save  the  world  from  " 
The  function  of  the  author,  at 
time,  becomes  infinitely  more  in 
than  at  any  other.  That  is  not  to  say  i 
literature,  in  war,  should  consist  of  i 
ing  but  noble  sentiments.  Literatiire^-ns 
I  have  argued  before,  in  resisting  tk 
demand  for  a  censorship— has  to  be 
taken  as  a  whole,  as  the  one  means  which 
the  nation  or  the  race  has  of  *thinkiag 
aloud.'  It  must  express  all  moods,  and 
appeal  to  all  needs.  It  lives  by  freejkii  ■ 
by  the  very  freedom  fer  which  we  are 
now  to  fight.  May  some  such  cunccpciua 
as  this  unite  our  writers  and  give  them, 
each  in  his  own  particular  kind*  the 
courage  and  the  gaiety  which  the  cxwncry 
will  look  to  them  to  exhibit. 

I  have  said  little  about  the  plans  ^ 
publishers  have  made,  fer  there  is  httk  t 
be  said.  Some  offices  have  moved,  i 
whole  or  in  part,  from  London,  but 
has  been  no  general  migration.  It 
seem  that,  for  the  present  at  least  \ 
bng  as  possible,  the  publishing  trade  ^ 
remain  concentrated  in  or  dose  to  ~ 
don.  It  will  continue  to  operate  to  the 
maximum  of  its  capacity.  So  liar  as  the 
autumn  season  is  concerned,  there  will  It 
no  shortage  of  new  books,  though 
will  naturally  be  a  considerable  i 
of  output.  To  look  farther  ahead  ia 
cult;  but  most  publishers  are  no 
doing  as  my  own  firm  is  <  _ 
to  maintain  as  nearly  as  pomible  a  i 
output.  It  IS  too  early  yet  to  my  ^ 
costs  will  rise  to  such  a      ~  ~ 
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prices  of  books  will  have  to  be  increased.  I 
erase  fK>t.  It  b  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  a  rise  in  prices;  though 
the  high  cost  of  compulsory  insurance  of 
saleable  goods  against  war  risks,  if  it  is 
applied  to  books,  can  only  be  met  by  a 
surcharge  related  to  published  prices. 

As  for  the  type  of  new  book  which  is 
most  likely  to  be  in  demand,  and  there- 
fere  most  likely  to  be  published,  I  do  not 
myself  anticipate  any  very  startling 
dumges.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  the 
demand  for  crime  stones  decreased;  im- 
aginary violence  loses  its  attraction  in 
the  presence  of  real  violence.  Books  about 
the  war  and  the  future  reconstruction  of 
die  world  are  likely  to  have  a  vogue. 
Poetry  may  receive  a  new  stimulus.  Fic- 
cioci  of  all  kinds  should  begin  to  see  better 
days.  I  should  expect  that  any  book  which 
HI  bom  of  honest  and  serious  thinking  will 
be  more  willingly  read  than  m  peace-time. 
And  there  is  certainly  a  huge  public 
waiting  for  the  first  new  writer  who  can 
catch  the  note  of  humor»  which  is  the 
natural  reaction  of  our  race  to  danger. 


The  Detective  Novel 

By  DcNis  Marion 
TrsailAmi  from  N^mmiU  Rgtui  Frdmfmui,  P«m 

L#ITKRARY  production,  like  any  other 
form  of  production,  is  regulated  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  demand 
for  the  romsft  poiuier^  a  detective  novel, 
or  mystery  story,  has  never  been  greater. 
But,  although  the  French  publishers  of 
detective  novels  are  still  dipping  into  the 
Aff^h>-Saion  sources,  they  are  no  longer 
aUowed  to  limit  themselves  to  these 
iKwrccs  exclusively.  The  French  public 
•  tired  of  being  constantly  transplanted 
so  London  or  Chicago.  They  are  tired  of 
hranng  about  British  judges  and  Ameri- 
can gangsters,  of  plowing  through  a  penal 
procedure  with  which  they  are  not 
familiar.  They  would  prefer  a  native 
ppodttct.  Up  to  now,  however,  nobody  has 


been  able  to  take  the  place  of  Emile 
Gaboriau,  Maurice  Leblanc  or  Gaston 
Lerroux — who,  it  must  be  said,  are 
novelists  of  an  entirely  different  calibre 
from  G)nan  Doyle  and  all  his  imiutors. 

In  answer  to  this  need,  an  interminable 
series  of  labored  compositions  have  been 
put  out,  whose  plots  have  been  unimagina- 
tive and  stereotyped.  There  is  Nod 
Vindry  who  writes  complicated  mysteries 
without  any  attempt  to  make  them 
plausible  to  even  a  little  more  exigent 
reader.  And  what  about  Roger  Francis 
Didelot  whose  hero,  Samson  Clairval, 
apes  Ars^e  Lupin  without  possessing  one 
single  virtue  of  his  prototype?  Altogether, 
the  authors  have  been  using  the  easiest 
recipes,  certain  that  they  are  bound  to 
please,  and  without  giving  much  thought 
to  artistic  considerations. 

The  detective  novel  in  France  today 
can  be  summarized  in  two  names:Georges 
Simenon  and  Pierre  Very.  The  first 
stopped  writing  mystery  stones  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Maigret  series,  which  are  being 
constantly  recited,  lack  the  most  funda- 
mental requisites  of  the  detective  novd. 
The  hero-detective  has  no  romantic  at- 
traction. He  is  neither  strong,  nor  seduc- 
tive, nor  ingenious.  l*his  konbammi^  the 
faithful  husband  of  Madame  Maigret« 
who  has  been  acquinng  a  paunch  with 
passing  years,  smokes  his  pipe  with 
animated  good-nature,  limiting  himself 
to  ambigxious  interjections  until  the  guilty 
man  is  discovered  purely  by  chance,  or 
decides  to  confess  everything  of  his  own 
accord.  The  author  does  not  try  to  arrange 
prtidigious  mystery  and  does  not  bother 
to  send  his  reader  off  on  a  wild  goose  chase 
by  means  of  skillfully  placed  fdse  dtiea. 
But  his  tdent  for  building  an  authentic 
atmosphere  overweighs  all  his  imperfec- 
tions. Most  of  the  other  detective  novek 
take  place  in  unreal,  almost  abstract  sur- 
roundings. Maigret  takes  us  to  the  kisor^s 
in  which  the  owner  is  more  preoccupied 
by  his  connukal  worries  than  by  his 
dientele,  to  the  garages  where  a  livdy 
conversation  deab  with  the  comparative 
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prices  of  automobiles,  to  two-room  apart- 
ments rented  at  so  much  per  month:  the 
sinister  events  that  take  place  in  such 
real,  commonplace  surroundings  cannot 
help  but  seem  quite  real. 

Pierre  Very,  who,  most  unjustly,  has 
not  yet  achieved  Simenon's  fame,  uses  an 
entirely  different  technique.  He,  too, 
does  not  take  any  pains  to  create  and 
solve  an  enigma  according  to  classical 
methods  (except  when,  in  his  ^atre 
VipheSy  he  tackles  the  problem  of  'a 
hermetically  closed  room,'  that  legendary 
puzzle  that  first  appeared  in  Herodotus's 
Second  Book,  and  to  which  Gaston 
Lerroux  gave  the  most  ingenious  solution). 
Very,  who,  incidentally,  is  also  a  poet  of 
some  renown,  uses  the  mystery  as  a  basis 
for  transforming  an  ordinary  everyday 
life  into  a  magic  adventure.  The  murderer, 
the  victim  and  the  detective  are  a  part  of 
a  fantastic  saraband. 

But  the  true  fans  of  the  detective  novel, 
those  who  care  only  about  the  mystery 
itself  and  who  are  concerned  only  with  the 
solution  arrived  at  by  a  rigorous  process 
of  reasoning,  ought  to  resort  to  transla- 
tions of  Anglo-Saxon  authors.  These 
readers  actually  look  forward  to  seeing 
the  traditional  corpse  appearing  on  the 
first  page;  they  don't  mind  plowing 
through  the  stereotyped  police  reports 
whose  aim  is  to  distribute  suspicion 
equitably  among  all  the  characters.  Noth- 
ing can  discourage  them.  Agatha  Christie, 
in  her  last  books,  has  not  even  taken  the 
pains  to  create  the  problems  and  to  pro- 
pose an  ingenious  solution,  and  has  in- 
stead perfunctorily  resorted  to  melo- 
dramatic climaxes.  Hercule  Poirot  still 
plaits  his  mustaches  with  his  former  gusto 
but,  alas,  his  gray  cells  do  not  function  at 
all.  This  lack  of  proportion  between  the 
capacities  of  which  a  detective  boasts  and 
his  actual  efficient  activity  dates  back  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  In  his  Murders  in  the 
Rue  Morgue  Dupin,  after  reasoning  for  an 
hour  in  order  to  establish  that  the 
murderer  was  an  ape,  produces,  as  it  were 
from  his  sleeve,  a  bunch  of  hairs  found 


in  the  fingers  of  the  victim — a  due  whose 
presence  does  away  with  all  need  for  de- 
duction. 

There  have  been  definite  attempts  to 
emphasize  intellectual  speculation  mt  the 
expense  of  a  grosser  kind  of  activity,  such 
as    the    chase,    gunplay,    etc    Denius 
Wheatley  and  J.  G.  Links  have  actoaUy 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  the  readers  not  only 
what  amounts  to  a  transcript  of  the  in- 
vestigation but  actual  exhibits.  Instead 
of  a  book,  you  buy  a  dossier  which  contains 
the  stenographic  reports  of  the  interroga- 
tion, photographs  of  places  and  people, 
signed  letters,  pieces  of  fabric  spotted 
with  blood,  hairs,  cigarette  ashes,  finger- 
prints, etc.  It  is  up  to  you  to  guess  tli^ 
name  of  the  guilty  man,  which  is  found  im 
an  appended  envelope.  The  idea  so  far  ha^ 
fared  better  in  theory  than  in  pnumce^ 
Rex  Stout  has  taken  a  less  radical  step  i&. 
the  direction  of  the  purely  speculative^ 
detective  story.  He  has  made  his  detec — - 
tive  a  pretematurally  fat  man,  incapable 
of  moving  about.  But  he,  too,  does  not 
dare  to  carry  his  idea  out  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. Assistants,  slim  and  agile,  take  the 
place  of  the  detective's  arms  and  legs  and 
the  suspects  pay  visits  to  him  with  a 
strange  complacence,  thus  enabling  him 
to  exercise  his  profession  as  easily  as  his 
less  handicapped  colleagues. 

Other  writers  ignore  the  whole  conflict 
between  speculation  and  action.  Their 
solution  is  not  arrived  at  by  a  particularly 
brilliant  mind  or  indefatigable  activity. 
The  principal  quality  of  their  detective  b 
sheer  obstinacy:  by  dint  of  doggedly 
following  all  the  false  clues  to  the  end,  he 
falls  on  the  right  clue.  The  books  of  Mi- 
gnon  Eberhart  are  constructed  on  this 
formula.  American  novelists,  under  the 
obvious  influence  of  Dashiell  Hammett, 
have  deliberately  emphasized  the  detec- 
tion part  of  the  novel.  Thus  Stanley  Gard- 
ner has  created  a  typical  American  lawyer 
who  is  not  content  with  building  up  his 
client's  defense  by  means  of  study  and 
reflection,  but  actually  goes  to  uncon- 
ventional lengths,  procuring  false  witnc 
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lanting  misleading  clues  for  the 
: — doing  anything  to  get  the  acquit- 
r  his  really  innocent  client.  Basic 
ty,  incorruptibility  and  a  certain 
IS  well  as  an  attraction  for  women 
made  of  Perry  Mason  a  character 
larly  analogous  to  that  of  Ars^ne 
I. 

t  so  far  the  most  fascinating  attempt 
to  renovate  the  detective  story  con- 
n  assigning  a  much  more  important 
to  psychology.  The  writers  have 
5d  that  the  discovery  of  a  criminal 
1  be  a  much  more  exciting  game  if 
used,  instead  of  the  conventional 
;ts,  mechanically  going  through 
jonal  gestures,  real  living  characters 

from  real  life,  having  a  plausible 
rround,  original  traits  and  reflexes. 
>  instead  of  trying  to  find  out  whether 
ailty  man  is  number  3  or  number  6 
e  list  of  suspects,  one  speculates  on 
uid  how  an  individual  who  has  be- 
a  living  familiar  character  has  com- 
d  a  given  murder.  F.  W.  Crofts,  who 
lone  so  much  to  put  the  detective 

into  more  credible  surroundings. 


and  who  has  regained  for  it  in  plausibility 
what  it  might  have  lost  in  exotic  mystery, 
uses  this  procedure  very  often.  The  princi- 
pal attraction  of  Dorothy  Sayers's  novels 
is  still  the  depiction  of  the  milieu  and  the 
individuals  that  move  in  it.  Her  works, 
besides,  have  a  quality  to  which  so  many 
authors  of  the  mystery  novel  aspire  in 
vain:  that  of  humor. 

It  is,  however,  Anthony  Berkeley  who 
is  the  best  exponent  of  the  new  tendency. 
His  Judicial  Error  is  a  true  cbef-d'tguvre 
of  its  kind.  Discarding  all  tradition,  he 
describes  the  paradoxical  struggle  carried 
on  between  the  police  and  a  man  who 
wants  himself  to  be  considered  guilty  for 
a  crime  that  someone  else  had  committed. 
An  inextricable  mixture  of  false  and  true 
clues  confound  the  most  perspicacious 
reader. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  many  of  our 
'serious'  writers  take  half  the  pains  to 
dress  up  their  work  that  Anthony  Berkeley 
has  to  create  his  delicate  mechanism, 
they  will  be  unjustified  in  their  com- 
plaints over  the  general  trend  toward  that 
despised  literary  genre,  detective  novel. 
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Alr-Rald  Aberrations 

The  airraid  siren  has  inspired  a  new  fashion 
for  women. 

It  is  called  the  *  Siren  Suit.'  Step  into  it»  zip 
the  zipper,  and  you  are  clad  in  something  that 
beats  even  the  Navy  fur  smartness. 

Slacks  and  tunic  combine  to  make  the  super 
boiler  suit.  It  is  ideal  for  chilly  nights,  when 
you  have  to  leap  out  of  bed  and  go  to  an  out- 
of-doors  shelter. 

It  takes  less  time  to  put  on  than  a  gas  mask, 
and  is  made  of  thick  woolly  material  like  a 
smooth  bouclc. 

A  big  Strand  store  is  already  selling  the 
suits.  'When  the  war  is  over/  the  assistant  said 
to  me, '  they'll  be  grand  for  gardening  or  house 
suiu/ 

— Fashion  column  in 
the  Daily  Herald^  London 

Tlpp«rary--1939  Style 
Wt*r€  loini  to  tang  oui  ibt  washing  on  tbt 
Hiegjried  Line! 
Hatt  you  any  dirty  wasting^  mother  dearf 
WiWt  going  to  hang  out  the  washing  on  the 
Siegfried  Line! 
'Cos  washing  day  is  here. 
9yhether  the  weatLers  wet  or  fine ^ 
H'e*ll  ruh  along  without  a  care, 
ffVre  going  to  hang  out  the  washing  on  the 
Siegfried  IJne 
If  the  Siegfried  IJne's  still  there! 
— by  Jimmy  Kennedy  and  Michael  Carr, 
anti-aircraft  gunners 

Hitler  Slump 

Here  is  a  piece  of  news  I  picked  up  in  a 
broadcast  in  (ierman  from  Paris.  In  common 
i»ith  other  municipal  institutions  in  a  Saar 
town  the  lunatic  asylum  was  evacuated.  Prior 
to  France  entering  the  iftar  34  inmates  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  Hitler. 

On  evacuation  only  12  still  claimed  this 
'distinction.* 

—Daily  Telegraph  and  Sfoming  Post^ 
1  ondon 

Thoee  Happy  TotmlltarUns 

But,  happily,  Parliament  is  on  holiday  and 


the  Ministers  can  take  their  own  ( 

out  having  to  submit  to  public  nupinf  tf  dir 

'question  hour.' 

— Editorial  in  the  Monirta!  Stm^  dis 

the  political  tituatioii  in  Bricaui 

No  Autotrapha! 

Sacha  Guitry  was  dining  in  a  hoed  ' 
latest  uife  when  he  noticed  two  youm  ladKi 
seated  at  another  table  staring  at  him.  After  a 
nkhile,  the  younger  one  sent  him  a  note  f» 
questing  his  autograph.  The  incompanUt 
Sacha,  who  is  something  of  a  wit,  fccuiacd  dir 
card  with  the  inscription:  *I  am  torry,  bat  I 
never  give  autographs,*  signed  with  haa  mam^ 
The  young  lady  read  the  note,  turned  ttd  vick 
indignation,  cried  out:  'I  don't  chink  ym  sk 
nice  at  all/  and  tore  the  card  to  piocca. 

With  German  ElBcleiicy 

When  Herr  von  Ribbcntrop  landed  at  tilt 
Moscow  airdrome  to  negotiate  the  RuMiai^ 
German  Pact  he  received  a  greeting  audi  ■• 
Communist  Russia  reserves  only  for  its  wann- 
est  friends  and  admirers.  The  red  carpet,  citt 
gay  red  hammers  and  sickles  and  the  rest  of 
the  usual  bunting  were  all  much  in  evidcnoe. 
Minor  puzzle  was  where  the  Swastika  Aag* 
came  from.  Report  has  it  that  they  vert 
loaned  by  the  State  Theatre  which  uics  xham 
(or  used  to  use  them)  for  anti-Nazi  dramas. 
—Japan  Ctrtmiik^  Kobe 

British  Americaneae 

The  Man  in  tbt  Iron  Mask   (playiag  ai 

Odeon,  I  eicester  Square).  It  teems  riicre  wmk 
to  l>e  a  king  called  1  ouis  XIV,  witk  a 
brother  and  a  muscle-man  called  ~ 
and  this  king  has  a  sweet  racket.  He 
citizens  vkho  will  pay  and  hangs  tkoK  wks 
hold  out  on  him,  and  when  he  can't  tknk  d 
anything  more  to  tax  or  anybody  to  ka^^ 
Fouquet  generally  can. 

One  day  l.ouis  picks  himtdf  a  swdl  I 
brunette  called  Maria  Theresa,  and  is  I 
a  lot  of  fun  with  a  smell  French 
I  o\x\%e  de  la  Valli^  on  the  side,  whm  vka 
should  turn  up  but  his  twin  I 
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Naturally,  the  brother,  seeing  Louis's  racket, 
starts  to  muscle  in.  First  the  King  sticks  his 
brother  in  an  iron  mask,  and  then  the  brother 
sticks  the  mask  on  him,  until  he  starts  com- 
plaining about  his  beard  strangling  him,  which, 
is  you  ask  me,  is  just  his  fancy. 

Anyway,  Louis  breaks  out  of  the  Big  House 
just  in  time  to  hear  his  brother  is  marrying  his 
girL  Fouquet  pulls  a  gun  in  the  cathedral  but 
croaks  Louise  de  la  Valli^re  by  mistake,  and 
D'Artagnan  and  his  three  gunmen  are  all 
knocked  off  before  Louis  gets  what's  coming 
to  him  and  the  twin  gets  the  doll. 

— From  a  film  review  section 
in  Daily  Herald^  London 

Chanson  Gai 

M.  Bonnet,  hitherto  Foreign  Minister,  be- 
comes Minister  of  Justice. 

(Paris  dispatch.) 
My  Bonnet  has  now  got  promotion^ 
My  Bonnet  from  worries  is  free, 
(Inskip!     Cher    grand     caur!     Quelle 

/motion!) — 
Dont  send  back  my  Bonnet  to  me. 
Sagittarius  contributes  the  following  gem: 
Now  Bonnet  is  out  in  the  alley y 
Now  Bonnet  is  where  be  should  be^ 
And  France  is  not  singing  of  Bonnet 
'O  bring  back  my  Bonnet  to  me!* 

— Critic 


All  Quiet  .  .  . 

One  of  the  R.A.F.  pilots  dropping  leaflets 
over  Germany  returned  to  headquarters  four 
hours  after  he  was  due.  His  Commanding 
Officer  asked  him  why.  'Well,  sir,'  he  answered, 
'  all  was  so  quiet  that  I  went  down  and  pushed 
them  under  doors.' 

— Daily  Telegraph  and  Morning  Post^ 
London 

Polonaise 

The  Ogpu  and  the  Gestapo 

Were  prancing  arm-in-arm^ 
It  hurt  them  bitterly  to  see 

The  general  alarm; 
*  Tou*d  almost  think*  they  criedy '  we  lacked 

Both  savoir-faire  and  charm!* 

— News  Chronicle,  London 

Camouflage 

They  were  telling  me  of  the  man  who, 
having  finished  his  dug-out  in  the  garden, 
started  to  cover  it  with  luminous  paint. 

'Why,  the  Germans  will  see  it!'  said  a 
friend. 

'It's  camouflage,'  he  replied.  'It's  to  kid 
thenu  They'll  think  we're  inside  and  bomb  it, 
when  all  the  time  we  shall  be  safe  inside  the 
house!' 

— ^Hannen  Swaffer 
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Moloch  versus  Mars 

The  Defekce  or  Beitaik.  By  UddtU  Hurt, 
New  Tork:  Random  House,  /gjg,  444  pages. 

SJSO- 
How  Steokg  Is  Beitain?  By  C  £.  Conmi 
Puekler.  New  Tork:  yerius  Press,  igjg.  2J9 
pages.  t2'y>. 

npHESE  two  books  ought  to  be  read  to- 
^  gether — not,  as  one  might  imagine,  Co 
supply  correction  to  each  other,  but  to  furnish 
mutual  annotations.  It  is  true  that  Count 
PucUer  believes  Britain  almost  invincible  in  a 
strictly  military  sense,  but  thinks  there  are 
cracks  in  the  economic  and  social  structure  on 
which  military  eflPort  is  supported,  while  Lid- 
dell  Hart  finds  serious  flaws  in  the  defense 
set-up,  but  at  least  infers  that  the  Empire  is 
perfectly  capable  of  supporting  any  military 
effort  it  may  choose  to  make.  But  they  are 
really  dealing  with  different  orders  of  ideas, 
which  come  into  contact  only  at  the  points 
now  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 

For  Puckler's  is  the  official  Nazi  point  of 
view,  somewhat  embarrassingly  revealed.  The 
British  Empire,  he  contends,  has  attained  un- 
usual physical  comforts  for  its  people  by  living 
not  only  beyond  its  ow  n  means,  but  also  beyond 
the  means  of  the  world.  Its  industrial  strength 
is  based  on  a  balance  of  trade  which  brings  in 
more,  in  terms  of  al>solute  value,  than  it  sends 
out.  Its  financial  strength  is  based  on  con- 
stantly  increasing  investments  abroad;  its 
vast  shipping  industry  on  doing  errands  for 
others  at  ruinous  prices.  It  is  in  tact  a  system 
of  economic  brigandage — which  has  begun  to 
break  down  as  the  result  of  a  saturated  money 
market,  industry  that  fails  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  more  modern  organisms,  and  .  .  . 

And  at  this  point  l^ickler  suddenly  becomes 
mystical,  adding  as  the  final  disruptive  factor 
the  competition  of  the  Nazi  economic  system. 
He  says  it  is  specially  adapted  to  the  nations 
England  has  so  long  economically  dominated, 
but  without  telling  how;  and  that  it  is  finding 
increased  favor  among  them,  but  without  pro- 
nouncing why.  At  all  events,  the  point  toward 
which  he  is  driving  is  this:  England,  by  main- 
taining an  excessive  standard  of  living,  by 
maintaining  both  expensive  social  lervices  and 


costly  armaments  in  a  contractiiig  world,  is 
living  oflF  capital.  In  peace  the  most  lower  tilt 
standard  of^  living  or  abandon 
pretensions.  A  long  war  will  mcfdf  I 
ruin. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Na 
with  the  En^ishman.  Lidddl  Hart, 
views  have  wide  acceptance  among  1^  nuB- 
tary  men  of  his  own  country,  oliSen  the  ckoii 
that  England  will  be  ruined  by  tny  war  bnc  a 
long  one — a  'super-guerilla  war*  in  wUdi  tilt 
British  Navy  firmly  holds  the  ica,  an  an|- 
mented  British  air  defense  clears  cbie  akict  of 
the  home  islands,  while  on  the  Condacnt  tilt 
Allied  lines  are  made  tight  againac  attack. 
The  defensive  power  of  modem  wiiynnSfc  kc 
declares,  is  such  as  to  render  military 
sives  ruinous  to  the  Power  tkat 
them.  Britain  is  in  the  happy  poaition  of  kcing 
able  to  outlast  any  enemy  at  the  game  of  actiag 
still  and  forcing  the  enemy  to  asnult  or  die 
and  he  wanders  off  into  the  detaila  of  kov  tki 
British  army  should  be  organind  Cor  ndi  a 
policy. 

Thus  the  theorists,  whoae  doctriaca  aie  now 
being  submitted  to  the  moat  violent  of  aD  \ 
It  is  perhaps  worth  obaenri^g  tkat  tke  P 
talks  about  defense  against  a  kind  of  \ 
the  German  does  not  conrider  deliweiing,  \ 
that  each  arrives  at  a  conviction  of  1 
invincibility  without  once  contradictiag  «ka 
the  other  says. 

— FLBTcnaa  P^tt 


Our  Living  Past 

The  Heeitage  or  Ameeica.  Ediied  ty  Hem^ 
Steele  Commsmger  mmd  Attmm  Newitu,  Bmimm: 
Uiiie^  Brown  smdCmmpmmy.  /qj^l  iiSfpagn. 

U'OO. 

NEARLY  twenty-five  years  ago^ 
Wyck  Brooks's  Amines  s  G 

made  its  quiet  but  historic 
bookshops,  knowledge  of 
stituted,  in  various  quarters,  a  mark 
cialism.  Wide-awake  people,  tke  ' 
ran  in  intellectual  circlca,  found 
significance  for  mankind  in  tke  lifc  m 
of  this  or  that  pnnce  of  the  Home  of 
or  in  the  vicissitudes  of  almoac  any 
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d£  }9f  on  At  Europemn  cocidncnt.  America 
MOMd  like  mall  ttuiT,  as  Boise,  Idaho,  seems 
to  ootttcoiporafy  New  Yorkers.  The  universi- 
tici  aad  oolkfes  of  the  land  foatercd  this  belief. 
Thgf  a§tttd  few  courses  in  our  own  history 
mmd  culture,  and  consigned  to  them  professors 
wko  had  di^culty  in  commanding  the  respect 
of  ckcir  students. 

Events  on  the  Continent  have  changed  all 
dlii.  The  aftermath  of  the  World  War  brought 
«•  aD  to  the  realization  that  the  Allied  and 
CcBCral  Pdwcrs  have  for  long  engaged  in 
of  little  meaning  to  anybody,  in- 
j  themselves,  that  they  practiced  a  form 
«f  CQOununal  living  far  inferior  to  ours,  and 
their  idealism  was  of  sham  all  com- 
The  Russian  Revolution  revived 
of  our  former  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Earope,  but  soon  the  hopes  of  Leninism  gave 
vay  to  the  despairs  of  Stalinism,  which,  in  a 
hm  years,  went  to  bed  with  Hitlerism.  The 
i  of  thts  last  development  has  brought  the 
hberal-radical  world  in  this  country 
;  upon  the  traditions  of  our  own  land.  More 
paopli  preach  Americanism  today  than  ever 
More,  and  more  people  of  a  different  kind 
diaa  previously.  But  few  really  know  what  it 

The  travelers  on  the  Afayjfawer  did  not 
■tfUy  ran  away  from  something.  They 
)it  over  an  idea,  which  all  these  years  has 
I  unfolding  itself  to  the  ffreater  satisfaction 
«f  an  increasing  number  of  men  and  women. 
TW  idea  embraces  two  concepts:  the  supreme 
df^giuty  of  the  individual  and  the  absolute 
SMRirance  that  that  dignity  can  best  be  safe- 
guarded in  a  democratic  society.  The  annals 
of  AmtncM  can  be  properly  understood  only 
m  the  light  of  these  two  concepts.  (>n  occasion, 
uatKmal  fraud,  chicanery  and  self-seeking  have 
detoufed  the  historic  flow  of  these  concepts, 
hut  always  they  have  had  to  give  way. 

The  new  and  excellent  compilation  by 
Commanger  and  Nevins  brings  thiis 
clearly.  Arranged,  in  the  main, 
dlfuaokfKally,  and  including  252  selections 
frun  writings  of  classic  importance,  it  gives  as 
§ood  a  picture  of  our  history  as  can  be  obtained 
aaywhcrt  in  the  same  space.  All  the  dread, 
mmmy,  turmod,  hope,  achievements,  agony 
nmi  hcuuty  of  our  nation's  three  hundred  jrears 
«f  iCnvuip  arc  indKatcd  here,  and  in  prose  and 
potcry  that  often  reach  magnificence.  Our 
§r— t  buttles,  on  the  6eld,  in  the  legislative 
and  in  artists'  workshops,  have 


brought  forth  much  eloquence,  both  resounding 
and  mellifluous. 

One  hopes  that  more  books  of  this  kind  will 
soon  appear,  for  Messrs.  Commanger  and 
Nevins  naturally  could  not  take  in  everythii^. 
Future  compilers  might  well  include  a  greater 
number  of  the  nation's  literary  tSoft^  for 
frequently  they  tell  more  than  mere  chrooklea. 
— Cnaklss  Aiioorr 

Inside  Loohino  In 

Arrta  Sevbm  Years.  By  Rsjwm^J  hi^Uy. 
New  r^rk:  Hmrfer  mmd  Bmihers.  Sj. 

V4  R.  MOLEY  of  Momingside  Heights  haa 
done  the  public  a  considerable  service  in 
his  devastating  report  on  the  inner  convolu- 
tions of  the  New  Deal,  and  the  sometimes  un. 
prediaable  convolutions  of  Mr.  Rocuevdt's 
mind.  It  is  not  only  a  service  in  that  it  discloses 
with  considerable  skill  the  forces  at  play  in  the 
'science'  of  government,  or  of  one  particular 
adminbtration,  and  is  thus  educational  in 
effect;  it  is  a  service  also  because  of  its  humor, 
its  unforced  irony,  its  occasional  revelations  of 
appalling  frailties  in  high  places  as  wcU  as  of 
uncKpected  strength  amon|  New  Deal  pcrsocw 
alities,  past  and  present.  Mr.  Moley,  it  b  well 
to  remember  in  reading  his  highly  seasoned  dia> 
serution,  is  one  of  those  penonalities  belong- 
ingto  Mr.  Roosevelt's  'past.' 

This  reviewer  is  aware  that,  by  and  lar|e, 
the  newspaper  criticism  of  this  absorbing  mix- 
ture of  backstairs  gossip,  undoubted  truth  and 
sdf-justi^ation  has  been  that  Mr.  Moley 
decided  to  tell  all  because  of  discrundcment 
over  his  cavalier  treatment  by  the  White  House 
and  by  those  he  considers  Democratic  Party 
ingrates;  to  this  conclusion  is  often  added  the 
obaervation  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
Mr.  Moley 's  real  motive  in  publishing  these 
fascinating  memoirs  at  this  tune,  his  charges 
possess  suliicient  truth  to  shorten  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's stature  by  a  good  bit.  Mr.  Arthur  Krock 
of  the  A^rti  Tshb  fiairi,  mindful  of  the  1940 
campaign,  has  not  hesitated  to  write  that  Mr. 
Moley *s  criticism  'must  be  answered  or  it  will 
progressively  damage  the  Presideiit  and  kts 
Administration.'  (4/ffr  Sgwm  Ytmtt  was  serial- 
iied  before  book  publication  in  the  S^mrdmy 
Ewmmg  P^ss  which  is,  of  course,  unfriendly  to 
the  New  Deal,  and  doubtless  was  read  by  a 
staeable  and  infhiential  chunk  of  ncit  ftar's 
electorate.)  On  the  liberal  side  of  the  political 
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fence  (the  Nation^  for  example),  the  reaction 
has  been,  in  so  many  words,  that  even  if  one- 
eighth  of  Mr.  Moley's  observations  and 
caterwaulings  are  reasonable  and  justifiable, 
nevertheless  they  are  unfair,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
still  a  statesman  of  fundamentally  liberal  con- 
cepts and,  finally,  he  is  well  rid  of  his  ghost, 
amanuensis  and  deus  ex  macbina. 

All  this  may  very  well  be  true.  Mr.  Moley 
may  be  guilty  of  poor  taste,  in  the  public  mind, 
he  may  have  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his 
importance,  and  also  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have 
stumbled  catastrophically  at  times.  But  essen- 
tially all  such  critical  conclusions  are  idiotic  in 
the  face  of  a  work  of  this  unprecedented 
character.  The  only  relevant  conclusion  to 
draw  is  that  this  is  the  way  to  write  history, 
this  the  ideal  technique.  In  this  volume,  even 
when  self-evident  caricature  intervenes,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  very  much  alive  and  kicking,  a 
thoroughly  plausible  figure  as  are  many  of  his 
Cabinet  and  other  intimates  drawn  to  life  by 
Mr.  Moley.  The  machinery  of  White  House 
and  Congressional  strategy  is  expressed  in 
terms  as  forthright  as  a  pair  of  old  shoes. 

Presidential  biographies,  even  when  their 
subjects  are  alive,  by  some  iron-bound  con- 
spiracy seem  invariably  to  qualify  as  the  dull- 
est letters  in  America.  After  reading  After 
Seven  YearSy  the  reader  might  compare  Mr. 
Moley's  method  and  style  with  the  written 
labors  of  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's  Boswells,  Pro- 
fessor William  Starr  Myers  of  Princeton,  for 
instance,  or  even  Will  Irwin's  papers  on  the 
Great  Engineer  or,  for  that  matter,  the  metic- 
ulous embalming  given  by  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  to  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  authorized  biog- 
raphy. 

The  method  employed  by  Mr.  Moley  is 
somehow  suggestive  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
obtaining  in  the  French  courts  (the  Columbia 
brain-tnister,  he  tells  us,  had  a  Gallic  grand- 
father). \  ere  there  is  no  evidence  that  is 
immaterial  or  irrelevant.  Witnesses  tell  what 
they  know,  or  think  they  know,  first-,  second- 
and  third-hand.  For  example,  the  political 
views  of  the  defendant's  in-laws,  living  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  place  of  crime,  are  of 
interest  to  the  French  Assizes.  Trials  are  con- 
ducted on  the  Napoleonic  and  logical  premise 
that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  hearsay 
and  first-hand  testimony.  Everything  is  ad- 
mitted. Bedroom  tete-h-tUes  are  relevant,  and 
Mr.  Moley,  incidentally,  describes  several  such 
revealing  interviews.  He  leaves  out  nothing,  or 


at  least  very  little,  and  the  result  is  that  tk 
reader  perceprive  in  any  degree  gets  some  tnic 
overtones  of  the  complex  character  of  tkc 
President  and  of  a  number  of  his  past  and 
present  advisers,  including  the  oracular  author 
himself.  But,  admitting  that  characteristic 
indirectly,  Mr.  Moley  disarms  the  reader  witii 
a  grin,  admitting  he  is  more  amused  than  im- 
pressed by  his  self-confessed  omniscience. 

Finally,  Mr.  Moley  deserves  hosannas  for 
his  frequent  lapses — for  one  of  the  professorial 
fraternity — into  first-rate  writing.  As  a  dasi^ 
sociologists  and  economists  are  guilty  of  prob> 
ably  the  most  dismal  and  inexpert  writing  ta 
the  country.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  leading  ghost  for 
five  years  knows  all  the  fundamental  tricks 
and  the  advanced  devices  of  the  craft  of  writ- 
ing, which  much  of  the  time  he  is  at  pains  to 
conceal  in  his  wry  editorials  for  Newsweek.  Hii 
book  is  compulsory  reading,  whatever  your 
affections  or  distaste  for  its  subject. 

— ^Laiiar  Middletow 


Father  of  the  Isotype 

Modern  Man  in  the  Making.  By  OMp 
Neuratb.  New  Tork:  Alfred  A,  Knopf.  iQJf^ 
159  P^g^^' $2-95- 

'TpFE  isotype  method  devdoped  by  Dr. 
•*•  Neurath  in  Vienna  has  become  incremsingiy 
familiar  to  us  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  pictorial  presentarion  of  hicts 
is  popular  with  teachers,  and  even  government 
publications  are  using  it  extensively.  To  tdl  a 
story  in  pictures  is  a  good  technique — when  it 
is  well  done.  In  Modem  Man  in  tbe  Makm^^  his 
presentation  in  words  and  pictures  of  the 
economic,  social  and  political  progress  of  man 
from  early  times  to  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Neurath  proves  himself  better — and  worse — 
than  his  followers. 

The  secret  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
method,  it  seems  to  me,  is  contained  in  a  note 
by  the  inventor  in  the  back  of  the  book:  *The 
man  who  can  leave  things  out  most  skiOfidljr 
is  the  best  teacher.'  Where  he  has  *left  thingi 
out,'  where  he  gives  us  the  explanation  of  one 
fact  and  one  alone,  his  pictures  are  magnificent 
— the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  But  where  ke 
presents  a  picture  which  is  meant  to  explain 
several  facts,  then  his  method  fuls.  Pktore 
symbols  have  value  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  be  understood  at  a  glance.  When  tht 
reader  has  to  work  over  them,  then  it 
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be  more  satisfactory  to  have  the  story  in  words 
or  statistics. 

This  is  not  a  picture  book  alone.  Nor  is  it  a 
book  in  which  the  pictures  serve  to  illustrate 
the  text.  The  two  are  blended  together  and 
must  be  read  as  one.  Dr.  Neurath's  text  is  as 
excellent  as  his  best  pictures.  He  writes  simply, 
clearly,  and  to  the  point.  The  book  is  im- 
mensely stimulating.  The  concepts  are  thought- 
provoking.  On  almost  every  page  there  is  a 
new  idea,  or  an  old  one  in  a  new  context.  It  is 
an  ambitious  undertaking — this  attempt  to 
trace  the  origin  of  modern  man  in  the  short 
space  of  1 59  pages.  That  Dr.  Neurath  succeeds 
is  a  tribute  to  his  scholarship  in  the  fields  of 
economics,  sociology  and  history. 

— Leo  Huberman 

Japan's  First  Family 

The  House  of  Mitsui.  By  Oland  Z).  Russell, 
Boston:  LiitUy  Erown  and  Company,  i^Jp. 
328  pages,  $4.00, 

T^HIS  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
^  most  powerful  families  in  the  world — the 
Mitsuis  of  Japan,  whose  history  goes  back  to 
the  dim  ages  of  mythology  and  is  closely 
coupled  with  the  rise  of  Japan  to  its  present 
position  of  a  mighty  political  and  military 
power. 

As  Oland  D.  Russell  points  out,  even  today 
what  the  Mitsuis  do  is  vital  to  the  destiny  of 
their  Empire,  for  they  control  1 5  per  cent  of 
all  Japanese  trade  and  commerce.  Whereas 
France  has  Two  V  undred  Families  and  Amer- 
ica has  her  sixty,  Japan  has  only  five — and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  the  House  of  Mitsui.  They 
operate  banks  and  mines,  factories  and  ship- 
ping companies,  and  while  Mitsui  ships  carry 
products  of  their  industrial  empire  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  family  has  commercial  agents 
in  every  large  capital  to  see  that  the  cargoes 
are  sold  and  the  vessels  return  to  their  home 
ports  with  full  holds. 

The  author,  who,  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States  from  Japan,  contributed  an  article  to 
the  November,  1938,  issue  of  The  Living  Age, 
describing  his  experiences  of  traveling  west- 
ward across  Russia,  has  done  a  splendid  job 
on  a  subject  heretofore  considered  well-nigh 
impossible  of  approach.  For  the  Mitsuis,  unlike 
other  financial  princes  of  other  lands,  are 
patricians  in  their  own  right  and  thereby 
extremely  aloof  from  those  who  wish  to  inquire 
into  their  private  lives  and  fortunes.  So  it  took 


an  American  newspaperman,  following  th^ 
tradition  of  others  of  his  profession  who  have 
bucked  and  been  rebufiPeid  by  the  Morgans, 
Rockefellers,  Fords  and  dime-store  heiresses, 
to  accomplish  what  no  other  journalist  had 
done  before.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Russell, 
who  opines  that  the  Mitsuis  probably  look 
upon  the  Rockefellers,  the  Morgans,  the 
Vanderbilts,  Rothschilds  and  du  Fonts  as 
upstarts,  has  produced  a  masterful  book  on  an 
exceptionally  interesting  subject. 

Tracing  the  lineage  of  the  Mitsuis  back  to 
the  Fujiwara  clan — ^who,  in  turn  claimed 
descent  from  the  gods  who  created  Japan — the 
author  shows  how  this  aristocratic  family 
entered  trade  300  years  ago  when,  in  1638, 
Japan  went  into  seclusion  and  forced  the  sus- 
pension of  all  foreign  commerce.  That  period 
saw  the  feudal  agricultural  economy  break 
down  and  give  way  to  a  mercantile  economy 
more  dependent  on  usury  than  upon  a  healthy 
development  of  domestic  trade.  This  mercan- 
tile economy,  in  turn,  says  Russell,  inaugurated 
an  artificial  capitalism  that  could  not  be  main- 
tained without  opening  the  country.  The  period, 
however,  was  ideal  for  the  founding  of  the 
Mitsui  family  fortune.  The  Mitsuis  were  then 
of  the  patrician,  or  warrior,  caste,  living  in  Ise 
Province.  They  had  renounced  the  sword  and 
were  living  upon  what  they  had  salvaged  from 
their  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Oda  Nobunaga,  a 
feudal  lord  who  had  driven  them  from  their 
home  in  Omi  Province  to  the  north.  Thereupon 
Takayasu  Mitsui,  the  head  of  the  family, 
ordained  that  the  clan  take  no  further  part  in 
Japan's  medieval  civil  wars,  and  it  was  his 
son,  the  bald,  fat-faced  Sokubei  Mitsui,  who 
launched  the  family  on  its  commercial  career. 

At  that  time  Omi  Province  was  noted  for  its 
peddlers,  a  thrifty,  energetic  group  with  a 
reputation  of  wandering  over  the  country.  The 
Shogun  invited  them  to  Yedo  (now  Tokyo)  to 
set  up  shop.  Sokubei  Mitsui,  seeing  that  Ise 
was  denuded  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  and 
seeing  their  rich  establishments  set  up  in  Yedo, 
decided  to  abandon  all  rank  and  class  and 
enter  a  commercial  career.  As  a  commoner,  he 
said,  he  would  brew  sakS  (fermented  rice  wine) 
and  sboyu  sauce  (made  from  fermented  wheat 
and  soy  beans  with  salt  and  vinegar  added) 
and  thus  reestablish  the  low  fortunes  of  the 
Mituis.  And  so  one  of  the  world's  largest 
fortunes — the  result  of  throwing  away  pride 
for  self-respect — began. 

The  author  traces  the  rise  of  the  family  in 
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trade  and  finally  in  politics  until  they  practi- 
cally controlled  one  of  the  two  major  political 
parties  in  the  1930^  at  which  time  resentment 
against  their  political  manipulations  grew  so 
strong  that  several  Mitsuis  were  assassinated. 

When  the  present  Baron  Takakimi  Mitsui, 
head  ot  the  main  family  of  the  eleven  Mitsui 
branches,  came  into  his  inheritance  as  the 
eleventh  direct  descendant  of  Sokubei  Mitsui, 
a  crew  of  specially  assigned  accountants 
worked  for  more  than  a  year  delving  into  the 
billion-yen  Mitsui  interests  to  ascertain  the 
3 J- year-old  Baron's  inheritance  tax.  This  they 
finally  set  at  21,500,000  yen  (a  yen  was  then 
worth  25  cents  but  in  Japan  is  equivalent  to  a 
dollar).  By  special  arrangement  this  was  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  yen  a  year,  or 
8,400  yen  a  day — a  little  less  per  day  than  the 
yearly  salary  of  the  Premier  of  Japan. 

The  historical  record  of  how  this  fabulous 
fortune  was  built  up  makes  Tbe  Houu  0/ Miisui 
fascinating  reading,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
story  of  an  extraordinary  family,  but  because 
it  shows  the  equally  amazing  development  of 
Japan  over  many  centuries,  from  feudal  days  to 
the  rise  of  that  country  to  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
And  it  was  the  Mitsuis  who  help>ed  Japan  to 
its  front  rank. 

— Wali^er  Matheso.v 

Stevenson  Twilight 

Home  from  the  Sea.  Br  Richiwd  .i.  Berm^nn. 
Sfw  Tark:  The  BMs-MirriU  Company, 
igjg.  2S0  psges.  12.75. 

TpHK  last  two  years  of  Tusitala,  Teller  of 
^  Tales,  as  the  Samoans  atfectionatcly  called 
Roben  I^ouis  Stevenson,  are  here  poignantly 
descnbcd  by  the  late  Richard  Bermann.  The 
book  is  not  strictly  biography;  but  in  the  un- 
folding  of  sensitively  evoked  episodes  drawn 
from  the  sick  Stevenson's  South  Seas  exile,  the 
reader  feels  he  comes  to  know  more  of  the  man 
than  can  be  found  in  any  of  his  books. 

Ijovingly,  and  sometimes  sentimentally,  the 


author  brings  Stevenson  into  focut«  crcatuif 
out  of  his  life  in  Samoa  a  key  to  all  that  R.L3. 
ever  wrote  that  was  of  any  inportaacc  Ow 
remembers  the  playfiilncn  of  a  ChU£$  Cmif 
of  Vtrsts^  the  whimsy  of  trmtdi  mM  m  Dtmkgy. 
when  he  slips  off  to  practice  on  his  aqucaky 
flageolet  alone  in  the  woods.  The  fortitude  of 
Aes  Triplex^  the  fiery  compaanon  of  his  Icncr 
in  defense  of  Father  Damien  oooic  swiMy  back 
to  mind  when  he  espouses  the  cause  of  Poly- 
nesian independence.  KUmspfid^  Tbe  MmOm 
of  BmlUnirme^  TrtMun  lilmmd  and  afl  the  ochtf 
books  of  windswept  adventure  reecho  coBuIti^ 
ously  as  Stevenson  conceives  of  Icodiog  a 
revolution  with  his  favorite  Chief,  Mataafa. 

It  is  the  whole  of  Stevenson  within  a  < 
depth  of  psychology.  Pale,  prankish  and  I 
longing  for  his  fnends  Colvin,  Baxtef 
Henley  in  Europe;  running  fnan  tbe 
inating  love  of  his  wife  Fanny;  conaoitii 
*Aitu  Fafine,'  legendary  wood^aprite; 
by  the  phantom  horseman  of  deaC 
hemorriiage  after  another,  he  labora  opoa  the 
gigantic,  never  to  be  finished,  IPhr  ^  HmrmU' 
ion — while  always  above  him  kmns  tbe  om- 
inous peak  of  Mount  Vaea,  where  be  viB  be 
buried  in  1894  and  where,  twenty  ycm  1 
his  wife  will  join  him  in  a  grave  I 

.Mr.  Bermann  has  compoaed  a  aocful,  a 
dark,  dramatic  lyric — which 
He  has,  however,  one  misconceptioa  1 
subject.  He  repeatedly  refers  to  bioi  as  of 
the  'sceptical  fin  dt  sihk  school/  Ccfftaialy 
Stevenson  was  contemporary  with  tbe  Nino- 
ties.  But  hardly  co-eval.  Mr.  Bcrmaan*a  own 
naivet6  prevents  him  from  diaceraiag  tbe  lack 
of  sophistication  in  Stevenson.  He  lo««a  Ste- 
venson too  well  to  see  him  always  deafly. 

But  it  is  that  love  that  is  responaihle  Cor  the 
fourteen  years*  work  that  went  uito  tbe  Baking 
of  this  book,  i^nd  as  a  whole  tbe  book  is  a 
mo\*ing  evocation  of  an  artist  who  walkod  wA 
his  doom,  brave  as  a  child,  teyiaf, 

Honu  is  ihf  jsiior^  b^me/rmm  Ar  XM^ 
And  ibf  hmnur  Ume/rmm  Ae  i«AL 

— MauoCouao 
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Eternal  France 

Pleius  PouvoiRS.  By  Jean  Giraudoux. 
Pmis:  GsUimmrd.  igjg. 

(J.  P.  Mjrytr  ia  die  Sfw  StsUstmsm  smJ  iWsiiom, 

Loodon) 

JEAN  GIR-AUDOUX,  diplomatist  and 
author  of  a  number  of  brilliant  novels 
and  plays,  mcludmg  Jmpbifryon  j8^  has 
joftt  been  appomted  as  head  of  the  French 
oUcc  of  propaganda  corresponding  to  the 
dcfMrtment  of  mformation  in  this  country 
vibch  has  recently  been  attached  to  the 
Forrtgn  Office.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
dMC  M.  Giraudoux  became  the  colleague 
of  Lord  Perth,  he  publuhed  PUins  Pom- 
wmn.  a  book  which  utate^  the  problems 
France  and  the  French  have  to  face  in  the 
pmmt  world  cruis  with  extraordinary 
loCMlity  and  courage.  M.  Giraudoux  dis- 
CttMes  the  means  by  which  in  his  opinion 
France  can  keep  her  place  among  the  first 
^  clie  European  nations.  He  is  convinced 
due  the  French  army  is  unbeatable,  but 
vlut  IS  more  important,  is  that  the  French 
leave  their  'destructive  conservatism'  far 
behind  and  envisage  new  ways  of  securing 
die  'eternal  France.'  M.  Giraudoux  does 
not  gi%-e  an  account  of  French  foreign 
policy  dunng  the  last  twenty-five  years; 
■wreover  he  is  not  interested  in  party 
politics.  All  this  IS  mcrx /s{sJe  for  him. 
TTie  fundamentals  of  French  ptjiitics  re- 

rre  a  frank  and  illusionless  analysis  of 
public  spirit  in  France  which  is  threat- 
ened bv  the  rule  of  meiinKnty. 

M.  (•:raudt>ux  starts  with  an  examina- 
tmo  c.f  the  French  pi>pulation  problem. 
•The  %ccur!tv  of  the  French  in  the  present 
hour  mM\  be  well  assured  by  a  military 
tervice  '•!  three  or  thirty  years,  but  the 
future  «>t  France  depend^  alone  on  the 
number  and  the  quality  nt  her  inhabit- 
Afits  .*  In    iSio   France   represented 

1$  2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in 
I'^rupc,   tiiday   %he   represents  not  more 


than  8.8  per  cent.  Without  die  energetic 
measures  which,  since  M.  Giraudoux  haa 
published  his  book,  have  been  decreed  by 
the  Daladier  Government,  France  would 
in  1985  have  a  birth  rate  not  surpaasing 
that  of  Belgium  today.  Of  couree,  M. 
Giraudoux  does  not  propose  to  imitate  the 
Nazi  racial  policy  which,  as  de  Tocque- 
ville  already  said  when  Gobineau  pub- 
lished his  famous  book  on  the  Im^mmliiy 
of  Rjuis^  treats  human  beings  like  horses; 
he  insists  that  a  sound  racial  policy  has 
already  been  advocated  by  Colbert  and 
Richelieu.  What  M.  Giraudoux  urges  is 
the  inauguration  of  a  population  policy 
which  does  not  result  in  a  'primitive 
type,'  but  in  a  'moral  and  cultural  one/ 

in  one  chapter  M.  Giraudoux  deals  with 
French  urbanization.  'The  French  citi- 
zen,'  he  writes,  'who  has  all  civic  and 
spiritual  rights,  has  no  urban  righu  at  all.' 
He  is  forc^  to  live  in  ugly  and  unhealthy 
towns,  and  the  best  he  can  hope  ii  that  the 
great  monuments  of  the  historic  French 
architecture  are  not  wilfully  destroyed. 
M.  Giraudoux  sketches  an  outlme  of  an 
urban  cbartt  by  illustratinff  its  necessity 
with  profound  remarks  on  the  relationship 
of  the  French  electorate  with  the  inade- 
quate administration  of  the  State.  An- 
other essay  deals  with  suggestions  to 
create  exemplary  great  national  works. 
.\gain,  what  M.  Giraudoux  asks  for  is 
nothing  less  than  a  new  program  of  such 
works,  which  ought  to  show  splendor  and 
imagination. 

A  great  work  docs  not  only  provide 
occupation  to  more  workers,  it  docs  not 
only  engage  material  and  capital,  it  re- 
quires the  attention  of  the  whole  country, 
asks  for  its  spiritual  collaboration,  cre- 
ating hereby  a  temporary  and  pasnonate 
unity,  and  augments  the  qualities  of  the 


race. 


France,  concludes  M.  Giraudoux,  has 
her  definite  share  in  the  European  civiliza- 
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tion.  But  the  Frenchman  is  now  allowed 
to  rely  passively  on  a  glorious  past,  he 
must  actively  work  for  the  future  if  he 
wants  to  preserve  his  old  and  mature  cul- 
ture. 'The  French  civilization,  like  the 
Greek  •  .  .  has  discovered  the  reason  of 
the  human  being  within  the  human  being/ 
His  book  is  a  profound  appeal  to  France's 
European  obligations  which  his  country- 
men will  certainly  take  very  seriously.  It 
testifies  to  the  moral  strength  of  the 
French  nation  that  at  a  moment  when  a 
European  war  was  already  threatening,  a 
great  French  writer  could  expose  his  na- 
tion to  such  a  penetrating  criticism. 

MuRRY  ON  Marxism 

The  Defence  of  Democracy.  By  John 
Middleton   Murry.    London:   Jonathan 
Cape.  /pjp. 
(Basil  de  Sdincourt  in  the  Observer^  London) 

f  R.  MURRY'S  book  is  intended  in  the 
main  for  believers  in  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Karl  Marx,  of  whom  there 
neither  are  nor  ever  have  been  very  many 
in  England.  He  hopes  to  liquefy  their 
logic,  to  charm  them  into  fresher  percep- 
tions and  a  humaner  outlook.  Marx,  he 
allows,  was  everything  they  take  him  to 
have  been;  his  word  is  sacred  truth.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  you  must  note  just  what 
he  said;  even  the  Leninian  glosses  are 
gravely  misleading.  In  the  second  place 
you  must  consider  how  far  the  conditions 
we  have  now  to  deal  with  corresiX)nd  with 
those  he  had  in  mind.  The  Marxist  as- 
sumes that  if  history  does  not  justify  Karl 
Marx,  history  is  to  blame.  But  look  at  the 
facts.  Marx  wrote  of  a  capitalistic  society, 
which  was  to  live  by  pure  exploitation  of 
the  workers;  we  know  of  no  such  society 
in  England  today.  English  workers, 
women  and  men,  are  custodians  of  their 
own  rights  and  interests. 

To  put  it  more  broadly  and  more  truly, 
we  are  all,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned, 
co-partners,  privileged  to  decide  in  com- 
mon council  what  our  way  of  life  shall  be. 
Therefore,  in  a  democracy  like  ours,  there 


is  not  and  cannot  ever  be  a  revolutionary 
class.  A  revolutionary  class,  in  the  Marx- 
ian sense,  is  a  body  of  men  driven  by 
necessity  to  burst  the  cerements  of  a 
social  order  which  has  enmeshed  them  and 
for  life  and  freedom  offers  them  only 
slavery  and  death.  In  a  democracy  there 
can  be  no  such  class,  there  can  at  best  be 
revolutionary  individuals.  Revolutionary 
individuals  Mr.  Murry  seems  still  to  re- 
quire. One  wonders  why  he  does  not  take 
another  step  and  expose  the  ideal  of 
revolution  altogether. 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found,  perhaps, 
in  the  quality  of  his  idealism.  The  revolu- 
tion in  which  he  has  come  to  believe  he 
now  calls  Christianity,  and  he  still  hankers 
for  some  sort  of  Utopian  consummation. 
The  judgments  he  passes  on  his  country's 
actions,  the  ]x>licy  by  which  he  considers 
she  should  be  guided  imply  superhuman 
standards.  He  thinks  that  our  true  course 
would  be  to  disarm  immediately;  he  dis- 
cusses sympathetically  the  idea  of  a  strike 
against   war,   hoping   that   it   would   be 
answered  by  a  similar  strike  in  enemy 
countries;  he  is  emphatic  that,  if  war 
breaks  out,  we  should  renounce  the  bomb* 
ing  airplane.  He  regards  us,  in  any  case» 
as  a  guilty  country,  a  country  crippled  hy 
a  sense  of  guilt,  and  only  to  be  irdeemecL- 
and  freed  by  some  conspicuous  act  of  pab— - 
lie  repentance.  All  this,  whatever  valo^ 
it  may  have  for  chosen  individuals  of  aM 
sensitivity  equal  to  his  own,  obscures  our^ 
common  judgment  of  relevant  and  practi— - 
cal  issues,  because  it  implies  an  attnbutioB  m 
to  national  policy  of  a  higher  degree  oT^ 
national  self-consciousness  than  we  iunre   " 
yet  been  able  to  attain.  England,  it  is 
true,  has  recently  become  a  democracy  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  She  has,  in  so 
doing,  attained  complete  sdf-conscioas- 
ness,  says  Mr.  Murry;  she  has  come  of  age. 
It  would  surely  be  truer  to  say  that  ne 
has  plunged  anew  into  a  kind  of  political 
infancy.  Nothing,  we  admit,  any  longer 
hinders  her  citizens  from  growing  up  or 
from  acting  one  day  with  full  respoasi* 
bility.  At  present  (as  many  of  Mr.  Morry'a 
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i^tsooM  only  too  clearly  show)  the  bulk 
'  thctn  are  politically  children.  How 
^tcnt  ic  must  be  at  once,  to  any  dispas- 
*>«utr  observer,  that  the  attempt  to 
^^^  the  country  into  two  parties  of 
Ukor  and  Leisure,  the  notion  that  work- 
^  can  Iv  organized  against  idlers,  is 
M'tically  immature.  Indeed,  our  democ- 
icy  ct»ntains  at  present  s^)  many  children 
imt  Mr.  Murry's  arraignment,  like  his 
r:^t%m,  i^nes  right  over  its  head. 
1   have  been  reading  his  book  on  board 

jitlantic  liner,  m  the  enjoyment  of  all 
c  luxuries  which  are  now  lavished  on 
K«ni-€la%%  passengers.  Not  the  least  of 
c=K  (enj.jycd  in  the  third  class  exclii- 
•^v)  IS  to  lean  over  the  stcrn-rail  and 
fttch  the  Niat^ara  torrent  that  foams  and 
u-^a^ay  (Krrpetually  in  the  wake  of  the 
■^^Uers.  The  condition  of  success,  I  ob- 
■»"vt,  in  this  small  human  adventure  on 
^e  sea  lies  m  that  stern  steady  drive  (a 
r^camy  awareness  of  it  goes  with  mc  all 
■•v  liinj:),  %khile  our  important  and 
'billed  aci:vttics  in  saloon  and  cabin, 
l«>tping^  earirtij,  thinking,  count  for  no 
^<*c  than  those  of  flies  on  a  window  p.ine. 

Sonjcthinij  of  the  same  sort,  1  realize, 
^ppens  jlW  our  lives  through.  Enormous 
^^"*cr  acompanics  and  sustains  our 
**>oni.  We  sterr  our  course  in  a  maeU 
*'^**»>  of  c  >ntcnd:ng  forces,  and  should 
^'^der  vkithout  ihrm.  The  lite  and 
*^hi  that  loses  touch  with  them  is 
*''^;  ihev  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
J*'*icallv  ln>m  the  ground  up.  That  is 

*  tile  totaJitarians,  in  their  worship  of 
'^IRth,  are  right  as  far  as  they  go. 
"*^^^cracv  IS  not  superior  to  toialitarian- 
*  '^^cause  It  exchanges  strength  for  ideas 

^^=aj%.  Only  ^e  need  not  allow  crude 
^"^Wh  to    hypnotize  us.   The  ideal   is 

, ^  forsake   strength,   but   to  spirit- 

itt  Co  permeate  it  with  directive 
to   multiply    It    by    intelligent 

omch  of  Mr.  Murry's  thought  is 

~  by  a  failure  to  estimate  coolly  the 

mmA    ftk«    Quality    of   directive 

•v..«^j  jraiLUe.  He  shows,  fur 


example,  that  democracy  rests,  in  the  last 
resort,  on  the  same  kind  of  idealism  as  the 
Christian  religion,  with  its  respect  for  man 
as  man.  When  we  are  true  members  of  a 
democracy  we  are  driven  to  demand  equal 
rights  not  only  for  all  our  fellow^itizens 
but  for  all  men  everywhere.  Thus,  democ- 
racy infallibly  leads  to  internationalism 
and  the  ultimate  federation  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Here  he  is  on  solid  ground. 
But  he  passes  to  the  $u^j[estion  that  the 
pn)per  mstructors  of  our  people  in  their 
democratic  responsibilities  today  are  the 
clergy  of  the  National  Church.  The  un- 
happy truth  is  that  there  is  more  strength 
of  directive  thinking  at  present  outside  the 
Church  than  in  it;  that  our  thou;;ht  in  the 
Church  is  disqualified  for  leadership  by 
its  attachment  to  just  such  blinding 
literalities  as  afflict  the  Marxists.  What  a 
pity  It  IS  that  a  seeing  man  like  Mr.  Murry 
should  care  to  cheat  himself  into  the  belief 
that  the  gravest  problem  of  the  dav  can 
be  evaded  under  the  ancient  over  which 
words  like  'supernaturalism*  or  'revela- 
tion *  provide. 

We  ought  to  distinguish  the  personal 
and  the  political  more  carefully  in  all  our 
thinking.  There  ts  a  sphere  of  m;>ral  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  sphere  of  public  counseL 
No  good  IS  served  by  amfusing  them.  Ic  is 
true  that  there  would  be  no  crisis  if  we 
were  all  converted;  yet  it  c>nverts  nobcxly 
to  say  so,  and  the  truly  converted  will  be 
the  last  to  urge  the  mass  to  act  as  if  their 
hearts  were  changed,  when  they  are  not. 
Nothing  leads  to  deadlier  disaster  than 
cabin  idealism  which  ignores  the  engine- 
room. 

Phantasmagoria 

ArrARiTiONS  a.vd  Haunted  Houses:  A 
Survey  or  Evidence.  By  Sir  Emesi 
Benneii,  London:  F^ktr,  i^jg. 
(DoMBond  NUcCartkv  m  tlic  Sumdsy  Tim^i^ 


'T^HIS  is  a  collection  of  better  attested 

stones  of  appancions,  sometimes  ol 

living  people,  sometimes  of  the  dead} 
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sometimes,  too,  of  animals  and  even  inani- 
mate objects — carriages,  ships.  It  con- 
tains a  selection  (104  cases)  from  that 
mass  of  material  which  those  systemati- 
cally interested  in  Psychical  Research 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  investi- 
gate. The  reader  must  not  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  have  devoted  atten- 
tion to  this  baffling  region  of  inquiry  have 
found  all  these  reports  equally  credible: 
from  internal  evidence  I  surmise  they 
could  not  have  done  so.  But  they  are  all 
first-hand  reports,  and  such  simple  tests 
of  a  narrator's  veracity  as  checking  his 
dates  or  hunting  up  his  references  have 
been  applied  by  those  who  originally 
edited  them. 

There  is  seldom  reason  to  doubt  the 
good  faith  of  those  who  have  recorded 
what  they  saw,  but  it  is  nearly  always 
possible  to  question  either  (i)  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  memories,  or  (2)  the  ob- 
jective reality  of  what  they  describe, 
clveryone  who  is  at  all  self-observant 
knows  how  liable  he  is  to  alter  in  narration 
any  experience  which  excited  his  own 
astonishment  at  the  time  it  occurred,  or 
is  calculated  when  repeated  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  others.  Unconsciously  we  add 
an  edge,  a  dcfiniteness,  to  remembered  im- 
pressions, and  having  once  described  them 
thus,  it  becomes  harder  than  ever  to  recall 
the  original  experience  accurately,  just  as 
it  is  harder  to  visualize  an  absent  friend 
after  having  looked  at  his  photograph. 
No  candid  man  ever  quite  believes  his  own 
good  stories.  So  much  for  the  first  door 
through  which  doubts  may  creep  in. 

The  second,  through  which  doubts 
about  the  independent  existence  of  an 
apparition  may  pass,  is  closed  when  more 
than  one  person  has  seen  it — ^unless  We 
fall  back  on  the  hypothesis  of  'collective 
hallucination.'  But  'collective  hallucina- 
tion' seems  to  me  a  plausible  hypothesis 
only  when  the  two  or  more  witnesses  were 
in  the  same  state  of  emotion  or  expect- 
ancy at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  I  can 
believe  a  crowd  of  people,  watching,  say, 
a  dark  window  at  which  some  terrified  per- 


son has  reported  that  he  saw  a  mysU 
face,  all  thinking  they  too  saw  it, 
swearing  afterwards  that  they  had 
'collective  hallucination'  cannot  ao 
for,  say,  Case  2  in  this  volume,  in  wl 
doctor  returning  from  his  rounds  one 
sees  a  little  child  on  the  landing  as  Im 
upstairs,  who  is  afterwards  seen  b 
daughter  in  her  own  room  and  also  b 
sister  entering  that  room.  The  reput 
of  most  haunted  houses  can  be  accoi 
for  by  what  might  be  called  'info 
hallucination,'  except  when  evideti 
strong  that  those  who  severally  sa^ 
ghost  at  different  times  had  no  notior 
the  house  was  haunted.  This  evid 
however,  is  seldom  convincing,  sina 
precisely  in  making  such  assertions 
people  are  particularly  careless.  Hai 
houses  have  proved  as  a  rule  a  grea 
ap]x>intment  to  investigators.  I  kno^ 
why,  but  always  I  have  found  that  it 
that  when  the  glum  researchers  com 
brutes  of  bogeys — go. 

Case  46  is  a  curious  story  with  a 
able  explanation.  A  Mr.  W.  H.  Sto 
leather  factor  in  Hopstown,  was  le 
his  office  at  half-past  one,  meditatii 
his  bets  for  the  coming  St.  Leger,  wh 
saw  an  old  one-armed  publican  he 
known  when  he  used  as  a  youth  to  c 
money  from  publicans.  There  this  | 
can  stood  in  his  rather  old-fashi 
sporting  clothes,  and  with  that  iron 
protruding  from  his  sleeve  which  he 
to  find  so  useful  in  clearing  auarrd 
customers  out  of  his  bar.  His  face  at 
lit  up  when  he  saw  Mr.  Stone,  who  sr 
him  with  pleasure,  knowing  that  m 
just  the  man  with  whom  to  talk 
racing-odds  and  horses.  They  had  a 
on  the  pavement,  and  Mr.  Stone  m 
note  of  one  or  two  pieces  of  inform 
the  old  man  gave  him.  Then,  shakin| 
a  second  time  warmly  by  the  left  has 
went  about  his  own  business. 

As  I  got  to  the  same  part  of  P  Sti 
on  my  way  back,  I  suddenly  stood  1 
my  whole  body  shook,  and  for  the  1 
ment  I  tried  to  reason  with  mytdf. ' 
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man  I  had  been  speaking  to  was  dead 
some  four  years  before!  ...  I  certainly 
saw  his  funeral.  ...  I  felt  a  cold  shiver 
come  over  me,  although  the  day  was 
warm;  the  hair  of  my  head  seemed  as  if  it 
would  force  off  my  hat;  my  very  blood 
seemed  to  object  to  perform  its  duty.  .  .  . 
Was  it  really  a  vision  of  the  departed? 
Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  I  give 
it  up. 

Well?  The  explanation  is  that  Mr. 
Stone  was  not  mistaken  about  the  publi- 
can's identity,  but  about  his  death.  He 
had  been  misinformed  about  that  funeral 
which  he  says  he  saw — mark,  he  does  not 
even  say  he  attended  it. 

But  even  if  most  of  the  apparitions  in 
this  book  are  explicable  as  hallucinations, 
that  explanation  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  some  of  them  being  due  to 
the  influence  of  one  mind  on  another  and 
at  a  distance.  Sometimes  this  influence  (if 
such  it  be)  would  seem  to  pass  between 
two  living  separated  people;  sometimes 
between  a  living  person  and  a  dead  one. 
The  latter  instances  (always  supposing 
thought-transference  to  be  the  correct  ex- 
planation) would  be  extremely  important 
indications  of  survival  after  death.  The 
desire  to  find  evidence  for  that  is,  of 
course,  the  main  root  of  our  interest  in 
such  phenomena. 

Prophesy  Unto  Us 

Hitler's   Last   Year    of    Power.    By 
Leonardo     Blake.     London:     Andrew 
Dakers.  /pjp. 
(L.  A.  G.  Strong  in  the  Manchester  Guardian) 

ASTROLCXjY  purports  to  make  a  map 
of  the  tendencies  and  major  probabil- 
ities of  an  individual  or  an  institution,  in  a 
universe  measured  in  terms  of  space  and 


time,  based  upon  the  positions  and  rela- 
tionships of  certain  objects  in  that  universe 
at  the  hour  of  its  birth.  It  is  nowadays 
much  in  vogue.  Popular  newspapers  give 
daily  space  to  their  astrologer,  a  practice 
denounced  by  orthodox  scientists  as  an 
example  of  the  grossest  superstition. 

The  only  thing  which  might  make  these 
scientists  pay  serious  attention  would  be 
sustained  accuracy  of  prediction.  Mr. 
Blake  is  bold  and  definite.  He  claims 
previous  successes,  and  has  already  added 
to  them  in  this  book,  which  foretells  the 
present  crisis,  and  the  arrangement  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Soviet.  His  read- 
ing of  the  situation  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  First  Reich,  founded  by  Bismarck, 
still  survives  under  the  surface.  Mr.  Blake 
is  uncannily  accurate  in  his  forecast  of 
Poland's  trouble,  but  the  whole  crisis 
seems  to  have  come  a  little  earlier  than 
he  expected.  He  puts  it  down  for  Sep- 
tember, gives  an  excellent  picture  of  what 
has  been  happening,  and  says  that  we 
shall  get  through  without  a  world  war.  He 
foretells  further  crises  next  year,  to  culmi- 
nate in  a  convulsion  which  removes 
Hitler.  The  progress  of  the  Reich  toward 
democracy  will  be  much  expedited  after 
his  disap[)earance.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
horoscope  compares  most  favorably  with 
Hitler's,  and  entirely  vindicates  his  policy. 

Although  these  forecasts  will  soon  be 
tested,  it  is  only  honest  for  the  reviewer 
to  state  his  own  position.  I  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  'direct  knowledge,'  that  is, 
knowledge  reached  intuitively,  but,  owing 
to  its  subjective  color,  almost  always  need- 
ing interpretation.  There  are  various 
disciplines  or  techniques  which  assist  the 
approach  to  such  knowledge.  I  believe 
that  astrology  may  be,  at  the  least,  one  of 
the  techniques  by  which  direct  knowledge 
can  be  reached. 
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{Continued) 

even  after  Hitler  came  to  power.  Americans 
seldom  understand  that  I  distinguish  sharply 
between  the  present  German  government, 
which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  cruel,  insane 
and  dangerous  of  which  world  history  knows, 
and  the  German  people. 

Just  because  I  find  such  little  understanding 
for  this  point  of  view,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
how  deplorable  and  misleading  is  such  an  arti- 
cle as  Paul  Martin's.  1  do  not  question  the 
single  statements  he  made,  1  do  not  even 
doubt  that  they  are  based  more  or  less  on  real 
experiences,  but  I  do  question  the  right  for 
generalizations  such  as  *A11  German  tourists. 
.  .  .*  There  is  much  truth  in  Martin's  report, 
and  1,  who  had  to  suffer  for  five  years  under 
the  Nazi  rule,  1  am  the  last  to  deny  that  there 
is  no  one  who  is  perfectly  protected  against  the 
influence  of  Nazi  propaganda  and  ideology. 
But  I  cannot  and  do  not  believe  that  the  minds 
of  the  entire  Germany  are  goose-stepping. 
\i  that  were  true,  if — as  Paul  NIartin  tries  to 
make  us  believe — all  Germans  were  narrow- 
minded  Nazis,  then  we  would  have  to  lose  all 
hope  of  a  rebirth  of  the  Germany  we  all  love. 
But  we,  who  believe  that  the  Germany  of 
Beethoven  and  Kant,  of  Goethe  and  Heine, 
of  Mozart  and  of  Lessing  is  not  dead  forever, 
we  liberals  in  all  the  world,  natives  or  refugees, 
we  know  that  the  main  source  of  all  the  evils 
Nazism  brought  in  the  world  are  unjust  gen- 
eralizations and  half-truths  (which  are  far 
more  dangerous  than  outright  lies).  That  is 
just  why  we  reject  similar  means  in  our  fight 
against  Nazism  even  if  used  as  cleverly  and 
pleasantly  as  they  are  by  Paul  Martin. 

To  some  extent,  I  am  a  colleague  of  Mr. 
Martin:  seven  years  ago,  when  the  famous 
festivals  of  Oberammergau  took  place,  such 
an  unforeseen  stream  of  Americans  came  to 
Munich  that  many  students  of  the  University 
of  .Munich  were  asked  to  act  as  guides  through 
the  toun.  I  too  did  so,  and  I  remember  numer- 
ous (luestions,  n^  hich  we  were  aske<l  again  and 
again,  and  \^  hich  sounded  most  amusing  to  us. 
But  I  must  confess  that  we  never  stated  *A11 
Americans  think  that  babies  drink  beer  in- 
stead of  milk  in  Munich,*  or  *AI1  our  tourists 
think  that  King  Ludv\ig  II  of  Bavaria  did  not 
die  in  Lake  Starnherg,  but  is  still  kept  pris- 
DMcr/  etc.  \  last  example:  Mr.  Martin  ridi- 
cules 'the  Na/.i  Tourists'  because  thev  do  not 


know  much  of  Lincoln,  but  only  of  Bismarc 
It  happened,  nevertheless,  just  recently  inin 
Senior  class  that  a  student  answered  the  que 
tion  *\Vhen  did  Bismarck  liver'  with  tft 
laconic  and  certainly  correct  answer  'Aft"- 
Caesar* — but  I  never  was  tempted  to  form-v 
late  a  generalization  (as  Mr.  iVlartin  likes  ^ 
do),  *  American  students  have  no  idea  wl 
Bismarck  lived.' 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Hans  Lamm 

Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  East 

SIR:  Your  article  entitled  'The  Mikado  Doc=^ 
trine'  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Ijvi.vg  .Act    - 
struck  me  as  exceptionally  timely  in  view  o-^ 
the  fact  that  the  American  nations,  meeting  ii—^ 
Panama,  reiterated  and  extended  the  .Monro^^ 
Doctrine  with  respect  to  the  course  of  the^ 
European    conflict.    But    I    am    wondcring-2g 
whether  the  United  States,  which  so  arrogantly  ^ 
has  set  aside  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  its 
own  purposes,  will  recognize  that  the  exploited 
people  of  Asia  will  similarly  be  allowed  to  say 
who  can  and  who  will  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny? As  1  recall  my  history,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  United  States  has  been  pretty  much 
concerned  in  extending  its  sway  across  the 
Pacific.  This  might  have  been  our  'manifest 
destiny'  but  it  certainly  was  not  a  natural  ex- 
pansion. We  took  Hawaii  by  a  ruse — that  is, 
American  officials  purposely  staged   a   fake 
revolution  which  was  our  excuse  for  stepping 
into  the  islands  after  pledging  Britain  and 
France  not  to  upset  the  Pacific  status  quo,  M 
the  same  time,  the  United  States  went  into  the 
Philippines  in  a  war  that  was  trumped  up  to 
*free'  Cuba  from  Spanish  imperialism.  Cuba 
is  considered  an  independent  state,  insofar  as 
world  politics  are  concerned.  Yet  it  is  not  in- 
dependent   from     American    interests.    The 
Philippines,  on   the  other  hand,  have   been 
seeking  their  freedom  for  forty  years.  In  short, 
we  are  using  the  Philippines  in  order  to  keep 
our  hand  in  the  struggle  for  'spheres  of  in- 
fluence* in  China. 

'I'he  trouble  is,  of  course,  Japan  is  almost 
one  hundred  years  too  late  in  her  decisions 
to  do  what  Kngland,  Germany,  France,  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  have  done  in  the 
way  i)f  splitting  up  China.  Today  the  United 
States,  through  underhand  'secret*  under- 
standings between  the  State  Department  and 
various  industrial  groups,  has  placed  an  un- 
otHcial  stamp  of  disapproval  on  Japan.  Just  as 
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regular  contributor  of  the  New  Republic^ 
Books  Abroad  and  other  publications, 
[p.  225] 

IN  AN  editorial  on  page  201  we  have 
attempted  to  outline  the  aspirations  of  the 
more  important  neutral  countries.  In  the 
section  *  Among  the  Neutrals/  dealing 
with  other  countries  who  have  declared 
their  neutrality,  three  authors,  among 
them  Kmil  Ludwig,  describe  how  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Belgium  and  Spain  are 
affected  by  the  war  atmosphere,  [p.  232] 

IN  OUR  story  of  this  month,  the  author 
of  The  Informer  and  Famine  draws  an- 
other telling  portrait.  His  *  King  of  Inish- 
cam'  is  a  typical  Irish  figure,  violent  in 
temper  and  proud  as  Lucifer,  yet  intrin- 
sically honorable  and  possessing  innate 
dignity,  [p.  236] 

NORMAN  ANGELL  has  had  such  a 
diverse  career  that  one  can  only  enumerate 
a  few  highlights  of  it.  Angell  spent  his 
youth  in  the  United  States.  Returning  to 
Europe  in  1898,  he  acted  as  a  correspond- 
ent for  various  American  newspapers,  and 
later,  for  ten  years,  as  manager  of  the 
Daily  Mail.  Angell  has  more  than  thirty 
publications  to  his  credit,  best  known  of 
which  is  The  Great  Illusiony  which  ap>- 
peared  in  eleven  countries,  and  in  five 
Hindu  dialects.  He  was  a  Labor  M.  P. 
at  the  time  when  Ramsay  MacDonald 
was  Prime  Minister.  Knighted  in  1930,  he 
received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1933.  In  our 
article,  entitled  *  Design  for  Peace,*  Angell 
makes  snme  constructive  suggestions  along 
the  *  Union  Now'  idea.  lj>.  252] 

.\LTH(  )U(iH  the  Russn-(KTnKin  Agree- 
ment has,  r-»  all  intents  and  purposes, 
blasteii  the  ariti-Umnintern  Pact  sky  high, 
that  Pact  ^t:ll  ha^  nut  been  formally  re- 
nounced. Nor  are  there  as  yet  any  indica- 


tions that  Russia  and  Japan  have  come  to 
any  far-reaching  understanding,  despite 
the  Outer  Mongolian  border  truce.  Kat- 
suji  Fuse,  who  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Tokyo  Nichi  Nicbi  Sbimbun^  an  inde- 
pendent paper  not  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  long  been  the  paper's  staff 
correspx)ndent  in  Europ)e.  It  is  his  conten- 
tion that  the  Russo-German  Pact  ha» 
been  concluded  largely  to  alienate*  Ger- 
many from  Japan.  He  also  has  some 
pungent  remarks  to  make  about  the  fact 
that  Russia,  ostracized  only  a  few  months 
ago,  is  now  being  wooed  by  the  entire 
world.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
author's  opinion  the  Soviet  Union  still  has 
more  in  common  with  the  democracies 
than  with  the  totalitarian  States,  [p.  255; 

H.  I.  KATIBAH,  who  is  in  close  touch 
with  all  phases  of  the  Arab  national  move- 
ment, is  known  throughout  the  .Arab 
world  by  his  writings  in  Arab  newspaj>ers. 
He  has  also  for  many  years  been  special 
Near  Eastern  correspondent  for  a  number 
of  American  newspapiers.  At  present  he  is 
engaged  in  writing  a  philosophical  inter- 
pretation of  the  new  Arab  spirit.  In  his 
article  'Islam  and  the  War,'  he  describes 
how  the  present  war  affects  the  Islam 
world,  [p.  265I 

FROM  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
Allies  have  harbored  the  hoj)e  that  it  will 
be  brought  to  an  end  by  an  internal  revo- 
lution in  (jermany.  Robert  Powell,  in  his 
article  entitled  'Revolt  in  Germany?',  is 
very  pjessimistic  over  any  such  prospect, 
px)inting  out  that  the  totalitarian  habit- 
pattern  is  a  hard  one  to  throw  off.  [p.  268I 
An  editorial  writer  in  the  Scbwarze  Korps 
launches  one  of  the  characteristic  Nazi 
diatribes  against  'British  Perfidy.'  [p. 
270I 

IN  'The  Screen  in  Europe,'  Frank  Clem- 
ents analyzes  the  problems  with  which 
the  moving  picture  industry  throughout 
Lurope  is  confronted,  [p.  272] 


Sea  Ponrer 


Today's  War 

is  a  vital  subject  in  every  diacuaaioii  of 
Europe.  Can  Germany  be  eflFectively  block- 
adedr  VTiB  her  submarines  drive  British 
boats  from  the  sea?  Are  battleships  vulner- 
able to  air  attack?  Do  you  know  the  answers? 

Fieteher  Pratt 

an  outstanding  antliority  on  naval  afEdrSf 
dmmatlcally  ahres  the  antnentie«  inside  infor- 
miitlon.  His  genius  for  graphie  description  of 
warlSsre  at  sea  makes  tins  book  more  exciting 
than  a  novel. 

237  Pages  15  Illustrations  $3.00 

Fhelmpasseof  Democracy 

*y  Ermemt  Griffith 

Dmm  of  thm  American  VniverHty  Groduatm  Sehooi,  WaehingUmt  D,  C. 

>ean  Griffith  is  eminently  suited  to  write  this  vigorous  and  informed  studv  of 
American  government  in  action.  For  the  average  American  dtiaen  who  is  watcning 
vith  interest,  not  unmixed  with  dismay,  contemporary  experimentation  in 
lemi-socialistic  schemes  this  book  brines  a  clear  conception  of  wnat  the  American 
^vemment  might  be  and  accomplish. 
M2  Pages.  «3.00 

Night  Over  England 

bjg  Eugene  and  Ariime  IMkrhe 

k  dramatic  narrative  of  the  black  days  of  last  year's  crisis,  told  by  an  American 

rriter  and  his  wife,  who  watched  the  increasing  terror  and  perplexity  of  their 

riends  and  neighbors  in  Endand.  Broadening  into  a  penetrat- 

Qg  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  ruling  class  and  the  common 

leople,  the  book  ends  in  a  terrifying  picture  of  England's  fate 

—  a  picture  which  recent  events  m  England  have  already 

irovcd  prophetic. 

Aheady  published.     $2.00 
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"Most  Gruesome 

Blood-Bath 

in  History*' 


That's  what  Hitler  threatened  just  a  few  days  ago,  .  .  _ 

How  well-equipped  are  you  these  flaming  days  —  when  the  world  lives  from 
headline  to  headline  —  to  appraise  eireots  for  yourself? 

If  you've  been  reading  Currmt  History  all  along,  chances  are  you've  developed 
a  broad  news  background  of  your  own, 

Currtnt  History  has  a  double  value  for  serious^  thinking  reado^s,  especially 
those  who  rely  heavily  on  books  and  magazioes  for  the  backbone  of  their 
information.  As  a  magazine  of  world  affairs  —  giving  fou  both  a  chronicle 
of  events  and  interpretations  by  experts  —  it  is  authoritacive  and  comprehen- 
sive. And  as  a  boolc  review  medium,  it  contains  the  largest  exclusively  non- 
fiction  review  section  of  any  monthly  magazine  in  America. 

Thousands  of  informed  people  throughout  the  world  read  Cmrrmr  His$0ry  for 
its  incisive  articles,  its  timely;  colorful,  non-fiction  reviews^  its  complete 
intemational  coverage. 

CURRENT  HISTORY 

SPECIAL    iNTRODUCrORY    OFFER    —    SIX   MONTHS   FOR    ONLY   $1 

(Rv^t^  Rt$»,  $S  P^  KMr/ 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TOEIAY 


CURRENT  HISTORY  ^*^" 

420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

I  acn  «  reader  of  Tit  Ltping  Age*  You  may  put  me  dc^wn  for  a  six  inaotiis'  ftib»n{^ 
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Letters  to  the 
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^be  columns  of  The  Living  Age  are  open 
to  selected  Utters  from  readers  y  who  are  asked  to 
limit  communications  to  2^0  words  or  less. 


\      A  Doctor  Looks  at  Sterilization 

rSIR:  I  read  with  much  interest  the  sym- 
^posium  on  human  sterilization  appearing  in 
f'thc  October  number  of  The  Living  Age,  as 
_.  well  as  a  letter  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Landman  in  the 
)  November  issue.  A  eugenics  program,  positive 
^  (increasing  the  number  of  intellectuals)  and 
'■/negative  (reducing  the  number  of  social  inade- 
[uates)  is  desirable. 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  Landman's  letter  to 
mend,  but  some  of  his  fears  are  not  well 
nded.  His  statement  that  it  will  take  one 
lusand  years  to  eradicate  the  dysgenic  by 
lization  is  not  borne  out  by  a  study  of  the 
fiubject.  Various  students  of  this  subject  have 
stated  that  by  a  reasonable  program  of  steri- 
lization degeneracy  could  be  reduced  from  50 
to  15  per  cent  each  generation,  the  average 
being  33 13.  If  so,  a  few  generations  would  see  a 
very  material  reduction. 

Mr.  Landman  asks  what  to  do  with  the  nor- 
mal appearing  people  who  are  latent  carriers  of 
the  gene  of  defectiveness.  These  people  furnish 
our  greatest  problem.  If  and  when  we  can 
clearly  and  dispassionately  look  facts  in  the 
face  and  see  them  through  to  a  successful  con- 
dusion,  we  will  realize  that  these  latent  heredi- 
tary carriers  should  be  sterilized  as  well  as 
the  most  evident  cases.  This  will  not  be  a  pun- 
ishment, but  a  protection  to  the  individual,  to 
posterity,  and  to  society.  If  these  people  are  in- 
telligent they  will  not  oppose,  but  favor  such 
measures,  for  no  intelligent  person  wants  de- 
generate offspring. 

Popenoc  and  Gosney,  in  a  report  on  twenty- 
nine  years  of  sterilization  in  California,  states 
that  the  best  friends  of  sterilization  are  the 
families  of  patients,  and  the  patients  them- 
selves who  have  been  sterilized,  who  know  the 
tragedy  of  degeneracy  in  their  own  families, 
and  what  it  means  to  be  relieved  of  such  trag- 
edy. The  oft  repeated  fear  that  sterilization 
would  deprive  society  of  the  talent  of  such  peo- 
ple as  Beethoven,  Kant,  and  Schiller,  is  well 
answered  by  Mr.  Landman  when  he  asks  if 
(Continued  on  page  j(^) 
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IHIS  is  the  ninety-fifth  Christmas  issue 
of  The  Living  AgCy  which  set  up  shop  in 
1844.  In  that  span  its  pages  have  de- 
scribed a  great  deal  of  war  abroad  in  the 
world.  Back  files  in  which  yellowing 
pages  when  turned  now  crackle  like  rifle- 
fire  tell  in  the  present  tense  of  the  miseries 
of  the  Revolution  in  Germany,  the 
fratricide  of  the  Civil  War,  of  Frenchmen 
eating  the  inmates  of  the  zoo  in  besieged 
Paris,  of  266  sailors  blown  into  the 
Caribbean  from  the  MainCy  of  the  Balkan 
opera-boufl^e  conflicts,  and  the  mass 
slaughter  of  the  World  War.  The  chief 
grain  of  comfort  in  rereading  these  Living 
Age  war-accounts  lies  in  their  one  point 
in  common:  the  wars  all  ended. 

W^YTHE  Williams  has  become  known  in 
recent  years  for  his  beats  on  underground 
events  in  Germany,  obtained  incredibly 
by  long  distance  from  New  York.  Long 
time  European  correspondent  for  the 
New  Tork  TimeSy  Co//ier*Sy  the  London 
Dai/y  Mail  and  other  newspapers,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Western  front  with  the 
Allied  Armies  from  the  first  to  the  last  day 
of  the  World  War.  In  his  article  *  Modern 
Pariah:  The  Neutral  Ship,*  he  takes 
readers  on  a  hypothetical  trip  in  a  neutral 
vessel  loaded  with  a  contraband  cargo, 
and  reveals  some  of  the  contradictions 
that  result  from  the  blockade,  [p.  309) 

IT  IS  no  Sunday  school  picnic  for  news- 
papermen trying  to  get  into  Germany, 
but  Swiss  journalists  are  better  oflFthan 
others  l>ecause  they  can,  or  at  least  could 
until  recently,  shuttle  across  the  border 
with  less  likelih(M)d  of  arrest.  The  author 
of  the  article  'Discontent  in  the  Land* 
sums  up  s<jme  of  his  impressions  during 
his  last   visit   to   the    Reich   in    wartime. 

Rudolph      Kirchcr,     author    of     *lt*s 
England's  War,*  was  a  staff  member  of  the 


Frankfurter  Zeitung  long  before  Hitler 
came  to  power.  With  a  few  others,  he  re- 
mained and  today  is  editor.  The  Frank- 
furter  Zeitung  always  has  been  the  best 
German  newspaper,  much  more  out- 
spoken than  others  in  a  country  where 
the  press  is  rigidly  controlled.  Whoever 
reads  between  the  lines  of  this  article, 
which  sums  up  Hitler's  argument,  will 
notice  the  deep  concern  lest  the  war  begin 
in  earnest,  [p.  315] 

AS  THE  New  Tork  Times  correspondent 
at  Geneva  for  ten  years,  Clarence  K. 
Streit  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  at 
close  range  the  activities  and  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Many 
journalists  in  such  key  posts  sit  down  at 
some  time  in  their  lives  and  write  their 
personal  histories.  But  Clarence  Streit, 
at  forty-two,  was  not  satisfied  with  writ- 
ing reminiscences;  instead  he  evolved  a 
blue-print  for  world  peace — when  that 
peace  comes.  Once  the  nations  are  ready 
to  meet  around  a  conference  table,  Mr. 
Streit*s  plan  for  Union  Now  stands  an 
excellent  chance  of  becoming  the  funda- 
mental plan  for  discussion.  The  chief 
points  of"  the  plan.  Union  Now  (Harper 
&  Brothers),  begin  on  p.  318. 

IN  THIS  war  (and  so  many  nations 
before  its  outbreak  were  swamped  with 
thousands  of  refugees),  the  new  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  the  aliens  of  the  enemy 
countries  takes  on  gigantic  proportions. 
In  'Aliens  at  Bow  Street,*  a  writer  visits 
1  ^)ndon  police  headquarters  where  German 
aliens  must  register,  [p.  324] 

The  *  Warfare  by  Leaflet*  waged  by  the 
British  has  a  certain  nuisance  value,  but 
so  far  it  has  failed  to  impress  the  enemy. 
(iermans  have  ridiculed  the  campaign, 
while  in  England  it  has  provoked  a  con- 
troversy in  the  press.  It  has  been  argued 
{Continued  on  page  400) 
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WITH  the  air  full  of  propagandist 
venom,  with  two  enormous  ar- 
mies awaiting  the  zero  hour  to  decimate 
each  other,  with  millions  of  civilians 
glued  to  their  gas  masks,  Christmas 
approaches.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the 
small  child  who  hangs  his  stocking  in 
the  fond  hope  that  Santa  Claus  will 
come  during  the  dark  of  the  night  and 
fulfill  his  heart's  desire. 

The  rest  of  us,  disillusioned  some- 
what by  the  resistance  of  the  rulers  of 
men  to  Christian  culture,  either  grow 
cynical  and  add  another  fagot  of 
self-seeking  to  the  growing  conflagra- 
tion, or  softly  ask  the  satisfaction  of 
our  needs  and  then  set  out  to  help 
fight  the  fire.  And  there  is  much  that 
the  individual  can  do  to  help  reestab- 
lish a  decent  code  of  behavior  between 
nations. 

Our  forefathers  obeyed  canons  of 
ethics  that  had  been  evolved  by  the 
race  over  many  centuries.  It  is  not 


pertinent  whether  those  ethics  were 
evolved  through  revelation  or  man's 
ingenuity,  though  it  appears  more  and 
more  reasonable  to  support  revela- 
tion. After  some  fifty  years  of  attack, 
the  props  of  that  system  of  ethics 
were  knocked  from  under  the  feet  of 
millions.  The  final  assault,  in  this 
country,  was  the  'Revolt  of  Youth' 
which  reached  its  climax  in  the  'teens 
of  this  century.  This  was  not  a  revolt 
against  any  one  thing,  except  perhaps 
our  ancestors,  but  against  all  estab- 
lished things.  The  great  cry  then  was, 
*  I  refuse  to  be  labeled.'  Socialists  be- 
gan objecting  to  being  called  Socialists 
on  the  ground  that  it  limited  them; 
people  began  reading  Emerson  and 
Walt  Whitman  at  last,  and  misunder- 
standing them  completely;  Christians 
suddenly  began  playing  at  being 
atheists  in  public  and  often  counting 
their  beads  in  private. 
The  point  is  that  the  whole  move- 
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mcnt  of  revolt  had  no  sound  reason  for 
beings  and  in  addition  ran  itself  into 
the  world's  most  asinine  display  of 
reductio  ad  absurdum.  But  while  the 
effects  in  this  country  were  less  than 
catastrophic,  they  are  coming  home 
to  roost  in  Europe  today. 

They  Rise  to  Plague  Us 

SO  MANY  things  have  rocked  the 
world  since  1920  that  most  of  us 
survivors  have  forgotten,  if  we  ever 
knew  of,  the  existence  of  the  World 
War  secret  treaties.  When  they  were 
revealed  by  Trotski,  then  war  com- 
missar of  Soviet  Russia,  these  world- 
shakers  dented  the  nonchalance  of 
even  the  highly  resilient  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  one  of  their  authors.  TTie 
treaties  were  negotiated  long  before 
the  Armistice,  and  Messrs  Lloyd 
George  and  Clemenceau  at  Versailles 
regarded  them  as  binding  between 
themselves  although  they  noisily  sup- 
ported the  first  of  the  Wilsonian  Four- 


teen Points  calling  for  *  open  covenants 
openly    arrived   at,   after   which   di- 
plomacy shall  proceed  frankly  and  in 
the  public  view.* 
These    agreements    numbered   six. 


They  provided  in  part  for  tacit  British 
support  of  annexation  of  Constaad- 
nople  and  the  Dardanelles  hj  Russia; 
French  support  of  any  frontier  Russia 
wanted  in  Germany  if  not  too  close  to 
the  Rhine,  in  return  for  which  Russia 
would  guarantee  the  return  to  France 
of  Alsace-Lorraine;  a  Russian-Japa- 
nese commitment  to  keep  all  other 
nations  out  of  China;  and  an  Anglo- 
French  pledge  to  reward  Italy  hand- 
somely by  vast  areas  of  superb  sand  in 
Africa. 

So  far  as  Britain,  France  and  Rus- 
sia were  concerned,  they  had  Ver- 
sailles written  and  adopted  as  early  as 
1 91 7.  And  these  secret  treaties  exer- 
cised a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
pact  even  tually  adopted.  The  Versailles 
Treaty  makes  instructive  rereading, 
but  inevitably  one  finishes  its  fifteen 
parts  with  the  robust  suspicion  that 
another  set  of  secret  treaties  may  be^ 
occupying  certain  diortsighted  mil 
today  in  Downing  Street  and 
Quai  d'Orsay. 

Hot  Europe 

THE  temperature  of  the  world  is 
getting  hotter,  Mr.  Joseph  C 
Kincer  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  at  Washington,  rqxirts. 
Many  of  us,  following  the  news  of 
wars  all  over  the  world,  have  been 
aware  of  the  fact  for  some  time  now. 
But  it  is  encouraging  to  have 
lay  suppositions  backed  by 
authentication. 

In  the  light  of  that  inibrmatioii, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  boon  will  be  conferred  oa  man 
by  the  great  eflFort  being  expended  by 
engineers  at  M.I.T.,  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  designed  to  'store'  the  heat  of 
the  sun  for  use  during  cold  periods. 
We  have  always  felt,  dioogh,  that 
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mother  science  is  far  too  complex  a 
witch  for  our  simptb  capacities,  and 
had  best  be  left  completely  alone. 
Perhaps  sometime  our  most  fervent 
Mfish  will  come  to  fruition.  When  that 
day  arrives,  the  old  harridan  will  get 
completely  out  of  hand  and  turn  on 
her  human  tormentors. 

Deus  Ex  Maebina 

THE  attempted  liquidation  of  Hen- 
Hitler  at  the  Munich  Beer  Hall 
suggested  to  many  Americans  the 
possibility  of  a  movement  in  Germany 
akin  to  the  old  Nihilist  phalanx  in 
Czarist  Russia.  Nothings  it  seems  to 
us,  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
To  anyone  familiar  with  Germany, 
or  the  German  character,  such  unor- 
dentliche  procedure  must  be  ruled  out 
at  the  start.  In  Germany, 
even  upstarts  must  have  trtfafifflnni 
credentials  to  prove  their 
un worthiness,  as  Heine  so 
aptly  demonstrated  in  his 
Harzreise. 

To  those  who  know  the 

roots  and  motivations  of      

events  along  the  Rhine, 
some  simple  implications 
are  apparent.  The  key  to 
the  bombing,  they  arc  aware,  lies  in 
the  welter  of  conflicting  opposition 
groups  now  functioning  in  the  Ger- 
man domain.  For  all  of  these  groups 
are  constantly  plotting  coups.  Mr. 
Otto  D.  Tolischus,  the  New  York 
Times  correspondent  in  Berlin,  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  admirable  roster  of 
those  groups.  He  lists:  irreconcilable 
Communists,  Black  Frontists  (Nazi 
left  wingers,  under  Otto  Strasser),  dis- 
aflFected  Nazi  Party  members,  and 
members  of  various  religious  bodies. 

This  list,   like   almost   all   others, 
omits  the  prize  of  the  repertoire,  the 


catalytic  agent  of  the  brew,  that  emi- 
nent gcademan,  Herr  Heinrich  Himm- 
ler.  It  is  Herr  Himmler  who,  while 
refraining  from  any  overt  act,  pulls  the 
strings  that  make  the  poppets  move. 
Not  that  he  gives  aid  and  counsel  to 
the  enemy.  CHi^  no.  The  Teutonic  Mr. 
Moto  works  in  far  more  subtle  and 
wondrous  ways. 

First  we  must  understand  Herr 
Himmler's  motives  befcMre  we  can 
comprehend  his  activities.  This  es- 
teemed gentleman,  head  of  the  Ger- 
man secret  police,  is  Hitler's  most  im- 
portant oflicial;  it  is  through  him  that 
the  Fiihrer  makes  his  diecree  stick. 
But  Herr  Himmler  is  ambidoos,  over- 
weeningly  ambitious,  and  plays  An- 
tony to  his  modern  Caesar,  or  perhaps 
it  may  be  Cassius.  In  any  event,  the 
Gestapo  chief  basks  in  re- 
flected glory.  Before  he 
came  into  office  he  was  an 
innocuous  yearner,  but, 
it  seems  to  us,  he  has  de- 
veloped into  a  full-fledged 
climber.  In  short,  all  our 
information  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  Herr  Himmler 
is  at  odds  with  two  condi- 
tions, first  that  he  is  not 
ruler  of  Germany  and  second  that 
Goring,  and  not  he,  is  the  crown 
prince. 

On  the  other  hand,  Herr  Himmler 
has  a  well-developed  sense  of  order. 
Anarchy  or  chaos  oflfiend  him,  even  as 
philosophic  concepts.  So  he  goes  about 
his  appointed  task  of  keeping  order. 
Certain  irregularities  are  winked  at, 
however.  His  agents  could  not  have 
been  completely  unaware  of  the  Mu- 
nich plot.  Subsequent  investigations 
have  proved  that  it  was  carefully  con- 
ceived, skillfully  and  professionally 
executed^  and  that  it  required  the  plot- 
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ting  (to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  work) 
of  many  individuals.  It  appears  they 
must  have  been  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  crafts  and  sciences.  Such  individuals 
are  not  floating  unnoticed  on  the 
Spree. 

Herr  Himmler  has  much  to  gain 
from  his  peculiar  course  of  allowing 
certain  plots  to  flourish.  If  the  plot 
fails,  his  department  apprehends  and 
punishes  the  culprits  or  suspects,  and 
as  this  is  now  done  without  benefit  of 
trial  there  can  be  no  breath  of  scandal 
to  touch  his  hem.  If  and  when  one 
plot  succeeds,  however,  as  it  must 
sooner  or  later,  Herr  Himmler  will  be 
standing  by,  with  his  Gestapo  ready, 
to  seize  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Headache  in  Holland 

GERMAN  submarine  bases  along 
the  coast  of  Holland  and  airfields 
on  The  Netherlands  territory,  as 
springboards  for  attacks  upon  Britain, 
have  appeared  so  obviously  desirable 
from  the  Reich's  side  of  the  Western 
front  that  we  armchair  strategists 
have  wondered  why  Hitler  didn't  steal 
our  idea  weeks  ago,  and  invade  Hol- 
land at  the  outset  of  war.  Surely  noth- 
ing so  irrelevant  as  treaties  of  friend- 
ship between  The  Hague  and  Berlin 
caused  the  Germans  to  hesitate,  ev- 
eryone argued,  since  they  showed  no 
compunction  in  the  case  of  Belgium 
in  1914,  not  any  tender  regard  in  1938 
and  1939  for  the  frontiers  of  Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Lithuania  and  Po- 
land. Why  didn't  they  push  to  the 
Dutch  coast  on  the  North  Sea,  par- 
ticularly with  winter  approaching  to 
halt  offensive  plans  on  the  Western 
front? 

But  it  appears,  as  often  happens,  we 
irregular  tacticians  were  not  to  cry  in 
the  wilderness  for  long.  First,  shorten- 


ing by  about  100  miles  the  raiding  dis- 
tance to  Britain  Is  inconsequential  to 
modern  bombers,  the  professional 
tacticians  now  insist.  Second,  Britain 
could  blow  any  German  submarine 
bases  on  the  Dutch  coast  sky-high 
with  naval  shells.  Third,  the  moral 
cost  to  the  Germans  of  an  invasion  of 
The  Netherlands  is  said  to  be  cutting 
into  the  Fiihrer's  sleep,  since  it  might 
destroy  the  veneer  of  neutrality  pro- 
fessed by  the  Scandinavian  Powers, 
including  a  restive  Finland.  Fourth, 
The  Netherlands'  basic  weapon  of 
defense,  rapid  inundation  of  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  country,  would  sire 
several  problem  children  for  the  Reichs- 
wehr  division  of  transport. 


Nor  are  these  all  the  factors  that 
were  weighed  when  pressure  for  the 
Dutch  thrust  was  greatest — much  of 
that  pressure,  it  has  been  said,  exerted 
by  the  onetime  corporal  become  chan- 
cellor. Most  people  regard  the  Magi- 
not  Line  as  extending  roughly  north 
and  south,  paralleling  an  equivalent 
German  wall.  But  above  Strasbourg 
the  French  fortifications  turn  sharply 
northwest  and  extend  to  the  Dover 
Straits.  In  any  attempt  to  penetrate 
France  by  way  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, the  Germans  again  must  face 
another  segment  of  the  Maginot 
Line.  Militarily  speaking,  any  Ger- 
man move  to  reach  Paris  from  the 
north  is  not  a  flanking  operation  in 
any  sense  comparable  to  that  launched 
early  in  the  World  War.  It  may  be  ma 
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easier  approach  to  Paris,  even  despite 
the  braking  effect  of  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  resistance,  but  it  is  not  a 
flanking  operation,  and  the  armchair 
fraternity  had  better  implement  itself 
with  some  other  impressive  word. 

Japan  Meets  Mr.  Grew 

TI/^ITHDRAWAL  of  British  and 
^^  French  troops  from  China  left 
the  United  States  as 
the  Mast  guardian  of 
Western  civilization ' 
in  Asia,  in  the  view 
of  the  French  Foreign 
Office  pronounced 
after  the  reduction 
of  garrisons  in  Pe- 
king and  Tientsin. 
The  French  move 
was  made  public  the 
day  following  the 
British  action  re- 
moving armed  forces 
from  North  China 
*  for  reasons  of  mili- 
tary  convenience.* 
But  it  was  pointed 
out  in  Shanghai  that 
the  combined  British 
and  French  forces  of 
North  China  were 
less  than  2,000  men, 
and  that  such  a 
transfer  was  devoid 
of  military  signifi- 
cance  in   the  Euro- 
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Dr.  Beard  sees  the  peoples  under 
Fascism,  Communism,  Democ- 
racy and  derivative  systems  all 
assailed  by  doubts  and  by  a  grow- 
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pean  wan 

It  was  more  signif- 
icant to  note  that 
Japan's  interpreta- 
tion to  the  troop  re- 
movals was,  as  the  newspaper  Tomiuri 
inferred,  that  it  was  made  as  a  'friendly 
gesture  toward  Japan.'  Unfortunately 
for    the     Tomiuri    editor.    Downing 


Money  Rules  the  Courts 
Mayer  C.  Goldman 

Women  Reform  India 
Kamaladevi  Cbattojodbyaya 


Street  promptly  denied  that  the  with- 
drawal had  any  political  impHca- 
tions  whatever.  Nevertheless,  both 
Britain  and  France  declared  that  they 
were  not  selling  China  down  the  river. 
As  outlined  by  Ambassador  Grew, 
the  United  States'  attitude  was  not 
one  of  threats,  but  he  pointed  out  that 
when  the  next  session  of  Congress  con- 
venes in  January,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present 
Japanese-American 
commercial  treaty  — 
cancelled  by  President 
Roosevelt  —  there 
might  be  demands 
for  an  embargo  on 
American  exports  to 
Japan,  if  relations 
were  not  improved. 
It  had  been  the  im- 
pression in  Japan 
that  the  Americans 
were  taking  an  anti- 
Japanese  attitude 
'because  they  had 
been  misled  by  Chi- 
nese and  Communist 
propaganda,'  but 
Ambassador  Grew 
said  that  this  was 
not  true  and  that  in- 
juries to  Americans 
in  China,  as  well  as 
interference  of  Amer- 
ica's 'rights  and  in- 
terests,' had  aroused 
ill  feeling  in  the 
United  States,  quite 
apart  from  Japan's 
violation  of  the  Nine- 
Power  Pact  of  1922. 
As  the  Americans  have  been  led 
to  understand  the  term,  *A  New 
Order  in  East  Asia '  means  peace,  secu- 
rity and  prosperity,  said  Mr.  Grew, 
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and  such  acondition  for  East  Asia 'has 
the  full  support  and  approval  of  Amer- 
ica/ By  this  he  inferred  that  Japan  had 
never  made  clear  what  was  meant 
by  the  *New  Order.'  This  is  partly 
true.  But  the  American  press  has  dis- 
regarded Japan's  work. 

For  example,  the  Yellow  River, 
known  for  centuries  as  'China's  sor- 
row '  because  of  the  flood  and  famine 
that  it  causes  nearly  every  year,  is  be- 
ing controlled  by  the  Japanese.  The 
river,  which  rises  in  Tibet  and  flows  for 
more  than  ipoo  miles  to  the  sea,  has 
never  been  bridled  after  the  methods 
proposed  by  thegreat  Chinese  engineer 
Li  Ping,  who  more  than  2,  loo  years  ago 
repeatedly  warned  the  people  and 
rulers  of  China  to  *dig  the  river  chan- 
nds  deep  and  keep  the  dikes  low/  His 
advice  was  ignored  and  the  stream  has 
carried  its  huge  load  of  silt  down  to  the 
North  China  plain  on  which  more  than 
%ofxx^fico  people  live,  and  who  in  a 
good  year  are  only  just  able  to  grub  a 
living  from  the  cultivatable  area.  But 
today  tens  of  thousands  of  the  plains' 
inhabitants  are  constructing  new  and 
greater  dikes,  and  the  farmers  for  the 
first  time  are  benefiting  from  the  curb- 
ing of  the  stream.  This  is  part  of  the 
'New  Order/ 

It  is  these  fanners  who  are  reported 
disposed  to  support  Wang  Ching-wei, 
who  is  soon,  according  to  Japanese 
plans,  to  assume  leadership  of  a  new 
Central  Chinese  Government  pledged 
to  ambitious  schemes  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  ancient  China.  One  aspect  of  the 
'New  Order'  seldom  mentioned,  and 
which  is  an  example  of  what  is  planned, 
is  the  construction  of  the  $50,000,000 
hydro-electric  works  on  the  Sungari 
River  in  Manchukuo,  which,  when 
completed,  will  back  up  a  body  of 
water  larger  than  Boulder  Lake  in 


Nevada.  Already  electric  wires  ait 
being  strung  over  Western  Manchuria 
and  into  Inner  Mongolia,  where  electric 
lights  will  replace  the  butter-fat  lamps 
of  the  Mongols,  and  provide  power 
to  build  up  the  industries  beginning 
to  establish  themselves  in  that  area. 

THAT  the  Japanese  people  appre- 
ciate the  new  difliculdes  under- 
lying their  relations  with  the  United 
States  is  suggested  by  the  creation  a 
few  weeks  ago  of  a  body  appropriately 
and  delightfully  named  the  'American 
Problem  Council.'  If  the  United  States 
and  Japan  fail  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment which  our  Congress  will  approve, 
the  loss  to  both  sides  will  be  consider- 
able: next  to  Britain,  Japan  is  the  big- 
gest buyer  of  American-made  goods, 
and  our  purchases  from  Japan  are 
enormous.  In  the  absence  of  a  substi- 
tute treaty,  sanctions  of  an  acate  na- 
ture might  be  imposed  by  both  parties. 
It  is  foreseen  that  the  United  States 
may,  in  the  aforesaid  eventuality,  im- 
pose an  additional  10  per  cent  duty  on 
goods  imported  in  Japanese  ships,  and 
that  this  Government  has  also  weighed 
the  imposition  of  a  lighthouse-tax  on 
Japanese  ships  of  50  cents  per  ton,  a 
substantial  item. 

In  reprisal,  the  Japanese  would  do 
their  utmost  to  suppress  altogether  the 
activities  of  American  firms  in  China, 
as  well  as  in  Japan,  and  their  utmost 
would  be  considerable.  In  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  'non-treaty'  situatioa 
by  the  creation  of  an  American  Prob- 
lem Council,  Japanese  organizations 
are  admirably  facing  the  realities.  We 
might  do  well  at  Washington  to  set  up 
a  Japanese  Problem  Council  before 
diplomats  on  both  sides  become  lost 
in  the  obscurantism  that  is  thdr  stock 
in  trade. 
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'M^^^^I^ies  Jor  War  Babies 

^T"^I-iE  din  of  invective  has  become  so 

-^   loud  in  the  world  that  the  early 

t:^^tktieth-century  variety  of  diatribe 

Xsuto-wnedout.  But  above  the  shouting 

axv^  the  tumult  in  Europe  there  arise 

tV^^  dulcet  notes  of  two  symphonic 

discords.  These  unmusical  honies  issue 

from  Berlin  and  Moscow. 

Entry  for  top  honors  in  this  bizarre 
competition  for  the  Grand  Prix  in  In- 
tellectual Vacuity  appeared  recently 
on  the  front  page  oitbe  Borsen  Zeitung. 
This  is  the  newspaper  from  which  many 
good  Berliners  receive  their  regular 
dosages  of  official  pap.  We  reprint  the 
little  item  so  that  you  may  include  it 
among  your  curiosa. 

From  the  east  the  Pole  swept  en- 
raged with  bloody  hands  against  Ger- 
many's frontiers. 

Hastily  we  drew  the  sword.  It  glis- 
tened in  the  sun. 

Hard  was  the  blow.  The  Pole  sank 
to  his  knees. 

We  sang  our  victory  and  wiped  the 
sword's  jagged  blade  with  hardened 
hand. 

Then  we  turned  and  our  eyes  sought 
the  goal  which  lifted  itself  across  the 
sea:  England! 

Now  we  stand  ready  and  wait.  Thick 
lies  the  fog  over  the  sea.  We  do  not 
know  what  comes. 

We  hope  only  one  thing:  that  our 
faithful  sword  will  never  fail  us. 

Let  that  monster  across  the  sea 
toil  with  rage.  Let  it  blow  its  poison- 
ous breath  from  its  nos- 
trils. 

We  are  ready  to  fight. 
Englandl 

We  charge  forward. 
Spread  your  claws. 

We  charge  forward  even 
before  you  have  struck  the 
first  blow. 


I  wonder  kotc 
teiU 


England ! 

We  stand  here  and  are  ready. 

Closely  crowding  the  German  en- 
try is  a  manifesto  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national, meeting  in  Moscow  on  the 
22nd  anniversary  of  the  'Great  Octo- 
ber Revolution  November  7.'  This  is 
a  list  of  'slogans.'  Most  of  them  are 
negative  though  there  are  a  few  posi- 
tive recommendations,  all  of  which 
have  been  in  effect  in  the  United 
States  for  a  great  many  years.  We 
don't  feel  that  this  broadside  is  aimed 
at  us,  but  we  imagine  that  the  last 
slogan  of  the  lot  will  injure  the  dignity 
of  the  American  workingman,  who  we 
feel  is  loath  to  claim  Russia  as  his 
fatherland. 

The  slogans: 

Down  with  the  imperialist  war! 
Down  with  capitalist  reaction! 
Down  with  the  instigators  of  war, 
the  profiteers  and  the  freebooters! 

No  support  for  the  policy  of  the  rul- 
ing classes  directed  toward  continua- 
tion and  spread  of  the  imperialist 
slaughter! 

Demand  the  immediate  cessation 
of  the  predatory,  unjust,  imperialist 
war! 

Peace  to  the  peoples! 
Bread,  rights  and  freedom  for  the 
working  people! 

Long  live  the  fraternal  alliance  of  the 
workers  of  the  entire  world! 

Long  live  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  bulwark  of  peace,  free- 
dom and  Socialism,  the 
fatherland  of  the  working 
people  of  all  lands. 

Is  it  possible  that  Ber- 
Punck      lin  and  Moscow  are  peep- 

CkarUs^    Uu^klon        J^g  ^^  ^^^^i  Other? 
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THERE  in  the  village  they  are  big  with  Christmas 
already. 
The  thought  of  it  is  in  their  bellies  like  a  star  in  a  cloud. 
They  know  it  near,  they  trudge  through  time's  mire 

with  a  tread 
made  grander,  they  march  with  the  gait  of  kings  to  a 

feast, 
they  have  read  the  signs.  But  though  the  new-bom 

lambs  are  loud 
on  the  frozen  downs,  not  there  their  lamb  lies; 
the  shepherd's  wavering  lantern  to  their  eyes 
dot-dashes  no  hint,  no  horizon  holds  their  east. 

Their  advent  is  accomplished  in  the  grocer's  window. 
O  Sapience,  disposing  those  ranks  of  strong  and  of 

sweet! 
O  ruddy  Adonai  of  crackers  in  tinsel, 
O  Root  of  ginger,  O  Key  in  the  painted  box 
of  fancy  biscuits,  opener  of  sardines  and  potted  meat! 
O  Orient  of  dates  and  figs,  O  King  and  resort 
of  desiring,  three  and  sixpenny  bottle  of  port, 
O   looked- for   Good-Things- With-Us   of   the    hungry 

flocks! 

Ward  and  gift  of  time,  hope  heavenly  and  hireling, 
their  star  hangs  low,  courteous  to  torn  apron  and  clout. 
The  children  lick  their  breath  from  the  pane  to  admire 
the  glory  glazed  from  touch,  the  women  sum 
with  diligent  dry  lips  pattering  devout 
the  ninepences  and  shillings  and  two  and  eleven  threes. 
The  opening  door  tinkles  every  heart  to  its  knees, 
in  darkness  adoring  the  Christmas  dinner  to  come. 

And  he,  the  old  shepherd,  dying  in  the  infirmary, 
if  his  cancer  live  till  then,  will  keep  Christmas  too. 
His  bed  will  have  holly  tied  to  it,  the  cottonwool  ermine 
will  loom  and  deposit  an  orange,  amid  creaking  of  shoes 
and  clatter  of  plates  he  will  be  made  partaker  in  the  due 
spirit  of  Christmas.  Strange,  then,  and  distanced  as  a 

dream 
those  former  vigiling  Christmastides  will  seem, 
in  the  rustling  sheepfold,  tending  the  anxious  ewes. 

— Sylvia  Townsend  Warner 
The  Countryman^  London 


A  well-known  editor  charters  the  course 
of  a  neutral  ship  and  its  dangerous  cargo. 


odern  Pariah: 
le  Neutral  Ship 


By  W^THE  Williams 


.  saga  of  a  contraband  cargo 
\  modem  war  of  attrition,  di- 
:y,  blockades,  nerves,  or  what 
'ou,  besides  fighting,  begins  far 
n  the  hinterlands,  long  before 
hes  the  hold  of  the  vessel  des- 

0  convey  it  to  the  battle  fronts, 
izc  courts  or  to  Davey  Jones 

From  the  moment  a  war  order 
ed  or  a  contract  let,  the  matter 
es  one  of  intense   interest    to 

1  busy  persons,  secret  agents  of 
I  powers.  Throughout  the  fab- 
n  and  packing  (or  shipment  of 
itraband  in  question,  it  is  kept 
as  close  surveillance  as  possible, 
ticular  interest  to  these  agents 
e  dates  of  shipment,  railway 
5s  and  ports  of  embarkation. 

e  part  of  this  voluminous  mass 
ailed  information  undoubtedly 
irough  to  principals  in  foreign 
Is.  Much  more  nrt>bably  fails 
ich  its  intended  destination. 
le  small  item  may  l>e  enough  to 
It  for  one  of  those  laconic 
on  the  news  tickers,  'Neutral 
torpedoed* 


For  simplicity  let  us  take  the  case 
of  a  specimen  cargo,  made  up  perhaps 
of  airplanes  from  California,  motor 
parts  from  Detroit,  woolens  from  New 
England  and  miscellaneous  machinery 
from  the  Middle  West.  It  might  make 
more  interesting  reading  if  we  could 
load  these  on  the  Ciiy  of  Flini  and 
shove  off,  but  there  will  be  no  more 
Flini  episodes  and  our  contraband 
carrier  must  henceforth  be  a  British 
*  Panaman,'  or  neutral  bottom. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo and  for  some  time  before,  the 
numbers  and  labors  of  foreign  agents 
in  every  American  port  have  doubled 
and  redoubled  until  all  our  water- 
fronts  are  veritable  bee-hives  of  in- 
trigue and  espionage.  Here  the  scat- 
tered reports  from  the  California 
airplane  factory,  the  Detroit  motor 
works  and  the  other  points  of  ship- 
ment are  received  and  correlated. 
Capacity,  degree  of  lading  and  prob- 
able  sailing  date  of  every  ship  in  port 
is  known  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
F.spionage  today  is  thorough  and 
methodical. 
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Our  contraband  carrier,  the  good 
ship  Neutral  Trader^  a  beamy  vessel 
around  8,000  tons  and  a  speed  of  12 
knots  if  pushed,  is  included  in  their 
check  lists  and  doubtless  a  fairly 
accurate  manifest, of  her  cargo  could 
be  drawn  up  some  days  before  the 
goods  are  actually  under  the  hatches. 

Our  ship  being  eventually  loaded, 
with  the  requirements  of  the  neutral- 
ity law  as  to  payment  and  title  ob- 
served and  clearance  papers  in  proper 
order,  she  is  ready  to  sail,  which  she 
will  do  with  as  little  ostentation  as 
possible  but  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  all  her  enemy  observers.  Theoret- 
ically, Neutral  Trader's  course  and 
destination  are  known  only  to  her 
skipper,  shippers  and  consignees,  but 
in  actual  practice  her  course  will  be 
known  only  to  God  and  her  skipper, 
with  a  few  helpful  hints  from  the 
British  Admiralty. 

These  little  precautions  are  taken 
in  order  to  nullify  the  ruse  developed 
in  the  last  war,  whereby  a  jobber,  say 
in  Holland,  might  order  a  consign- 
ment of  sugar  or  rubber  for  delivery 
in  England.  The  shipper,  then,  having 
some  inkling  of  his  vessel's  where- 
abouts, a  neat  ambush  could  be  ar- 
ranged and  another  cargo  of  much- 
needed  supplies  kept  from  reaching 
the  shores  of  perfidious  Albion,  with 
Lloyds  of  London  the  ultimate  loser. 

Variations  on  this  plan  involved 
the  actual  connivance  of  the  vessel's 
captain,  who  might  carry  off  his 
British  cargo  to  a  neutral  port,  there 
to  be  sold  and  transshipped  into 
blockaded  Germany.  Transfer  of  car- 
goes at  sea,  although  hazardous,  was 
not  unknown,  as  well  as  replenish- 
ment of  supplies  for  sea-raiders, 
through  this  plan  of  ostensible  pur- 
chase on  behalf  of  Britain. 


But  the  skipper  of  our  Neutrd 
"Trader  is  an  honest  old  salt  and  he  and 
his  shell-backed  crew  go  methodically 
about  their  business  of  ferrying  their 
old  lugger  across  the  Atlantic.  Im- 
mediately after  leaving  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States,  tke 
Neutral  Trader  comes  to  some  extent 
under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  with  that  protection  in- 
creasing as  the  vessel  draws  nearer  to 
the  zone  of  danger. 

A  Canadian  sea-plane,  flying  low, 
doubtless  will  give  her  the  once-over 
as  she  passes  the  Newfoundland  coast 
on  the  northerly  course.  The  radio 
transmitter  will  be  sealed  except  for 
use  in  the  greatest  emergency  and  a 
fairly  rigid  blackout  will  be  observed 
at  night  but  few  other  precautions 
will  be  taken  by  the  philosofrfiical 
hardshells  in  her  crew.  No  more  ckan 
a  routine  lookout  will  be  kept,  for  eren 
if  a  U-boat  or  sea-raider  should  be 
sighted  there  would  be  very  litdc  that 
could  be  done  about  it. 


II 


The  Neutral  Trader  is  an  unarmed 
merchantman  and  in  speed  and  ma- 
neuverability is  no  match  for  either 
submarine  or  pocket  batdeship.  If 
the  commander  of  the  submarine  is  a 
gendeman  of  the  old  school^  he  will 
come  up  and  apologize  before  ordering 
her  people  to  the  boats  and  the  Ntu^ 
tral  Trader  to  the  bottom  with  a  well 
placed  torpedo  or  a  few  sheUs  from  the 
deck  guns.  Otherwise,  a  blast  amid- 
ships may  be  the  first  and  only  warn* 
ing  and  the  survivors  must  foUow  tke 
law  of  every  man  for  himself. 

In  no  case,  if  the  enemy  warship  is 
a  submarine,  will  there  be  any  ques- 
tion of  capture  as  a  prize  of  war.  A 
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Submarine  cannot  afford  the  men  from 
its  limited  complement  to  put  aboard 
a  prize  crew,  and  prize  rights,  under 
international  law,  derive  from  the  old 
Roman  law  of  ^potestas'  or  complete 
power.  A  crew  from  the  capturing 
lii^arship  must  be  placed  on  board  and 
in  full  command  before  the  vessel  can 
be  considered  a  maritime  prize.  Al- 
though all  nations  have  their  own 
codes,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  in  all  mod- 
cm  wars  these  codes  have  gone  by  the 
board  and  the  Law  of  Prizes,  in  most 
cases,  has  become  the  Law  of  Piracy. 

The  Neutral  Trader  is  loaded  to  the 
guards  with  a  cargo  that  would  be 
conadered  contraband  in  any  lan- 
guage, but  since  she  is  bound  for  a 
British  port  her  only  danger  lies  in 
encountering  a  German  vessel.  If  her 
clearance  papers  read  Rotterdam  or 
some  Scandinavian  port,  it  would  be 
a  different  story  and  the  gauntlet  of 
the  British  Navy  as  well  as  a  lurking 
U-boat  would  be  added  to  her  perils. 

According  to  modem  usage,  it  has 
come  to  be  con^dered  fair  practice 
for  a  submarine  to  sink  an  unarmed 
merchantman,  such  as  the  Neutral 
Trader^  only  after  warning  has  been 
given  and  provision  made  for  the. 
safety  of  her  people.  Since  this  pro- 
cedure involves  the  danger  of  emerg- 
ing by  the  submarine  for  the  purpose 
of  signaling  or  firing  a  shot  across  the 
bows  if  the  merchantman  decides  to 
make  a  run  for  it,  and  also  the  risk  of 
a  boarding  party  to  inspect  the  vessel's 
papers  to  determine  her  status,  sub- 
marine commanders  have  come  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  the  swift  and  silent 
torpedo  as  their  only  warning.  The 
Teutonic  code,  however,  justifies  this 
practice  on  the  ground  that  the  mer- 
chantman may  be  armed,  basing  their 
argument  on  that  ancient  ruse  of  sail- 


ing ship  days,  the  masking  of  batteries 
and  the  flying  of  a  false  flag  to  lure 
an  opponent  into  closer  quarters. 

Our  Neutral  Trader  is  still  forging 
ahead,  top-side  of  the  waters  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  greatest  sub- 
marine peril  lies  ahead  but  there  is 
still  danger  from  one  of  those  fabulous 
Flying  Dutchmen,  the  pocket  battle- 
ships, such  as  the  Deutschland  or  the 
Admiral  Scbeer^  believed  to  be  hover- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  the  sea4anes. 

With  the  guns  to  outshoot  any 
cruiser  fast  enough  to  catch  them  and 
the  speed  to  outrun  any  battleship  big 
enough  to  sink  them,  the  Deutschland 
and  her  sister  ships  may  yet  present 
one  of  the  majcH*  problems  for  the 
British  Navy  to  face.  Certainly  the 
poor  Neutral  Trader  would  be  out- 
classed on  both  counts  and  there 
would  be  nothing  for  her  to  do  but 
heave-to  at  the  first  signal  and  with- 
out waiting  for  the  shot  across  the 
bows,  which  might  be  followed  by  a 
salvo  of  shell  fire  if  her  skipper  were 
so  foolish  as  to  hold  his  course. 


Ill 


It  would  reqmre  only  the  most 
cursory  inspection  of  the  Neutral 
Trader's  holds  and  papers  by  the  raid- 
er's boarding  oflicer  to  discover  her 
contraband  status.  Two  courses  would 
then  be  open  to  the  raider's  captain. 
He  might  conceivably  seek  to  dupli- 
cate the  case  of  the  City  of  Flint  by 
putting  a  prize  crew  on  board  with 
the  hope  of  getting  through  to  neutral 
territorial  waters  and  so  into  a  Ger- 
man port.  In  this  case  she  could  pro- 
ceed safely  enough  in  the  neutral 
waters  under  her  prize  crew,  provided 
her  course  always  was  in  the  direction 
of  her  destination,   but   no  neutral 
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harbors  could  be  entered  except  in 
the  gravest  emergency  and  for  24 
hours  with  the  permission  of  the 
neutral  government. 

Since  the  City  of  Flint  case  proved 
such  an  embarrassing  fiasco  both  from 
the  diplomatic  and  practical  points  of 
view,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  raider's 
captain  would  elect  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  brother  officers  on  the 
submarines,  and  blow  the  Neutral 
Trader  out  of  the  water.  In  which  case, 
however,  he  would  be  compelled,  by 
all  principles  of  international  law, 
to  take  off  her  crew  or  otherwise 
provide  for  their  safety. 

All  the  while,  the  Neutral  Trader 
has  been  following  certain  prede- 
termined courses  toward  a  fixed  spot 
on  the  chart,  on  which  similar  cargo 
carriers  also  are  converging.  Accurate 
foreknowledge  of  this  rendezvous  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  royal  flush  in 
the  hand  of  any  U-boat  commander, 
for  here  the  convoy  system  takes  over. 
As  the  merchantmen  arrive  and  are 
formed  into  groups,  swift  destroyers 
take  up  the  task  of  escorting  them 
through  the  zone  of  greatest  danger 
just  ahead.  Like  well  trained  sheep 
dogs,  they  will  dash  back  and  forth 
along  the  flanks  of  their  charges,  firing 
and  dropping  depth  bombs  at  the 
first  sight  of  any  suspicious  object, 
until  their  convoy  is  through  the  mine 
fields  and  safely  anchored  behind  the 
harbor  booms  of  a  British  port. 

To  round  out  this  outline  of  the 
contraband  trade  we  might  consider 
the  Neutral  Trader  as  having  cleared 
for  some  Dutch  or  other  neutral  port 
and  carrying  a  cargo  which  her  owners 
and  shippers  believe  to  be  perfectly 
legitimate  commerce,  although,  since 
practically  everything  under  the  sun 
is  now  on  the  contraband  lists  of  one 


or  another  belligerent  nation,  such  a 
belief  is  difficult  to  conceive.  After  her 
skipper  has  been  barked  at  by  many 
destroyer  captains  and  ordered  on 
many  changing  courses,  she  arrives 
safely  through  the  danger  zone  and  is 
again  halted  by  a  British  naval  vessel, 
to  take  on  a  pilot  through  the  mine 
fields,  compulsory,  but  at  the  Neutral 
Trader* s  own  expense. 

If  bound  up  the  English  Channel, 
the  Neutral  Trader  probably  will  be 
taken  into  the  port  of  Weymouth  fw 
contraband  inspection.  Here  she  will 
languish  for  days  and  even  weeks  in 
company  with  a  long  line  of  vesseb  in 
a  similar  plight,  llie  radio  will  be 
sealed,  the  fires  banked  and  there  will 
be  no  lights  or  shore  leave,  while  her 
officers  wrangle  with  the  British  con- 
traband inspectors. 

Unless  definite  proof  can  be  given 
that  the  goods  are  for  a  neutral  coun- 
try, not  to  be  transshipped  to  Ger- 
many, they  will  be  seized  and  held  for 
a  Prize  Court.  Receipts  are  duly  given 
which  may  be  adjudicated  in  the 
courts  at  some  distant  later  date  and 
in  case  the  Prize  Court  rules  in  the 
owner's  favor,  he  may  even  sue  for 
detention  and  demurrage.  But  Prize 
Courts  are  partisan  bodies,  and  seized 
goods  almost  invariably  are  con- 
demned and  sold  at  auction.  In  the 
good  old  days  of  the  Serapis  and  the 
Bon  Homme  Ricbardy  prize  money 
went  to  the  crew  of  the  capturing  ves- 
sels. Now  it  is  distributed  pro-rata 
throughout  the  fleet  but  the  owners 
and  shippers  see  none  of  it. 

The  Neutral  Trader  now  is  free  to 
plod  her  way  up  the  Channely  with  a 
cheery  warninc;  to  look  out  for  floating 
mines  and  a  full  realization  that  the 
life  of  a  neutral  trader  is  not  a 
prolonged  one. 


Tension  in  Germany  is  increasing,  says 
this  observer;  a  German  editor  betrays 
some   of  his   country's  hidden   fears. 


Germany 
in  Suspense 


I.  Discontent  in  the  Land 

Translated  from  the  Easier  Nacbricbun,  Liberal  German-Language  Daily 


(Xhe  following  extracts  from  a  care- 
Jully  argued  survey  of  the  internal  situa- 
tion in  Germany y  written  recently  by  a 
German-speaking  Swiss ^  are  of  special 
interest^  since  they  deal  not  only  with 
living  conditions  within  the  Reich  but 
with  the  mood  of  the  people  and  the  ideas 
discussed  among  those  now  become  less 
certain  of  the  permanence  of  Hitler's 
regime.  The  writer  implies  that  the  Na- 
tional-Socialist ideology  is  not  with- 
standing the  strain  of  totalitarian  war- 
fare.— The  Editors) 

WHEN  war  began  in  September, 
the  nation  was  already  exhausted 
by  crises  and  demands  for  'maximum 
efforts,'  especially  from  the  industrial 
worker.  On  the  one  hand,  the  people 
had  for  years  been  '  ideologically '  pre- 
pared for  totalitarian  warfare,  while 
on  the  other,  the  strain  which  the 
gigantic  rearmament  scheme  had  im- 


posed upon  them  had  made  it  clear 
what  they  were  being  led  into.  The 
working  classes  had  been  talking  of 
the  resemblance  between  the  regimes 
of  Communist  Russia  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many for  a  considerable  time  before 
the  non-aggression  pact  was  con- 
cluded. There  is  much  anxiety  in 
towns  over  the  prospect  of  a  major 
war  in  the  West.  It  is  strongly  sus- 

Eected  that  Nazi  party  leaders  and 
osts  of  officials  have  seen  to  their  own 
protection  in  emergencies,  whereas  for 
the  public  there  is  only  an  inadequate 
number  of  gas  masks  and  air  raid 
shelters.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
Buna,  the  Nazi  rubber  substitute,  can- 
not be  used  for  making  gas  masks  and 
that  accordingly  the  civil  population 
cannot  count  on  proper  protection  in 
time  of  raids. 

Bandages    for    civilian    use    were 
scarce  before  the  war  began,  and  Ger- 
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mans  know  full  well  that  while  Russia 
can  export  oil,  she  does  not  produce 
cotton  and  rubber.  There  is  a  severe 
shortage  of  drugs.  The  shortage  of 
physicians  was  acute  before  the  war 
began;  and  it  is  now  a  cause  for  justi- 
fied alarm.  Efforts  are  being  made  in 
all  countries  to  persuade  emigre  Ger- 
man, even  German-Jewish  physicians, 
to  return  home  on  the  promise  of  full 
return  of  their  confiscated  property, 
but  the  response  has  not  been  spectac- 
ular. Soldiers  are  wearing  uniforms  of 
very  inferior  material,  and  there  is 
anxiousness  in  the  small  communities 
at  the  prospect  of  a  winter  without 
fuel. 

II 

Traffic  in  Berlin  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum  since  most  buses  are 
halted  for  lack  of  fiiel,  and  replace- 
ments by  street  cars  have  not  been  on 
a  sufficient  scale.  Taxis  have  become 
scarce  and  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  is 
required  to  find  one.  It  often  happens 
that  a  cab-driver  declares  that  his  gas 
will  not  permit  a  trip,  say,  way  over  to 
the  west  side.  Private  automobiles 
have  been  withdrawn  in  large  num- 
bers, and  pleasure  trips  by  hired  cars 
have  been  prohibited  altogether.  There 
is  a  constant  checking  as  to  whether 
regulations  are  observed.  On  the 
whole,  the  streets  of  Berlin  are  even 
more  deserted  now  than  on  the  hot- 
test summer  day. 

The  most  serious  shortages  are  of 
fat,  meat  and  soap.  Individual  rations 
are  scant  and  long  lines  of  waiting 
housewives  are  found  in  front  of  the 
stores.  The  black-outs,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sufficient  food  and  clothing, 
have  provoked  real  fears  and  depres- 
sion along  the  home-front.  The  war  of 
nerves  has  by  no  means  ended. 


Among  opponents  of  the  regime 
there  are  vague  hopes  of  a  future 
State  without  the  present  mass  or- 
ganization. They  think  of  a  more 
'personal'  rule,  of  the  emergence  of 
the  individual.  The  effect  of  the  Soviet 
pact  on  these  people  has  been  twofold. 
Some  declare  their  disgust  with  all  sys- 
tems of  dictatorship,  but  others  have 
been  attracted  by  the  old  idem  of  co> 
operation  between  Germany  and  the 
East.  The  old  slogans  against  capital- 
ism— used  by  bod^  Nazis  and  Conuno- 
nists  in  their  time — arc  reappearing. 
Quite  a  number  of  people  discuss,  in 
private,  the  possibility  of  a  synthesis 
of  Communism  and  National  Social- 
ism. 

In  southern  Germany,  and  to  a  ccr- 
tain  extent  in  the  West,  the  old  fed- 
eralist sentiment  against  centraliza- 
tion and  Prussianism  have  been  re- 
vived, particularly  in  aristocratic  and 
ecclesiastical  circles.  In  the  north,  the 
idea  of  a  Socialist  Continental  Uac 
against  England  has  found  support 
among  officers  and  Prussian  commer- 
cial circles.  But  it  is  indisputable  dut 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  diere  is  r&> 
sentment  at  the  disregard  of  funda> 
mental  rights,  and  in  the  south  people 
are  heard  to  ask  why  the  Brirish  did 
not  have '  guts  enough '  to  drop  bombs, 
instead  of  leaflets, '  to  bring  this  coon- 
try  to  its  senses.'  If  diere  were  a 
complete  defeat  of  Germany,  the  re- 
sult would  be  political  chaos  and  a 
ready  welcome  for  Russian  ideas. 

In  spite  of  this,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  people  is  still  behind  die  Nazi 
regime.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  lead- 
ers, with  the  operation  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, has  grown  with  the  war 
but  even  amone  those  who  oomrfain, 
propaganda  stilT  has  enormous  effects. 
Many  believe  that  while  Great  Britain 
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must  own  to  most  of  the  war  guilt,  the  ments  evciywhere,  and  a  great  deal  of 
Nazis  themselves  are  in  second  place,  fanaticism  must  be  created  to  keep 
There  is  the  birth  of  opposition  move-     these  people  loyal  during  a  long  wan 


II,  It's  England's  War 

By  Rudolph  Kircher 
Translated  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeituni,  German  National  Socialist  Daily 


He 


Low  often  have  we  Germans  asked 
ourselves  in  the  past  year.  Will  it  be 
war  or  peace?  And  almost  always  we 
have  answered  that  it  would  be  peace, 
for  we  knew  the  purpose  of  the  Fuhrer 
was  to  eliminate  Versailles  com- 
pletely and  to  create  a  new  order 
in  Central  Europe  without  wan  He 
has  succeeded  time  and  again — until 
now.  Foreign  affairs  were  handled  in 
so  masterly  a  manner  that  even  this 
last  intricate  knot — the  Polish  prob- 
lem— could  have  been  unraveled  with- 
out a  show  of  arms  had  not  Polish 
chauvinism,  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  by 
British  and  French  meddling,  made  a 
peaceful  solution  impossible.  Germany 
had  to  take  up  arms  against  her  will. 
Thus  began  the  war  which  Musso- 
lini has  called  an  'absurd  war;'  that 
war  between  Germany  and  the  West- 
cm  Powers  which  could  not  prevent 
Poland's  defeat.  The  British  Govern- 
ment's fatal  commitment  to  Poland, 
was  made  in  the  greatest  secrecy  and 
with  complete  disregard  of  parlia^ 
mentary  procedure.  The  Chamberlain 
Government  acted  as  if  eager  to  force 
the  issue.  Probably  war  would  not 
have  come  without  this  action  at 
London,  for  since  Soviet  Russia's 
withdrawal  from  the  British  combine, 
the  prospect  of  war  took  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent complexion  for  many  English- 
men. But  the  British  Government  it- 
self deliberately  created  a  situation 


which  automatically  led  to  war.  Natu- 
rally, millions  of  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  hoped  for  victory  and  still 
do — a  victory  which  would  once  and 
for  all  do  away  with  the  necessty  of 
recognizing  a  great  and  strong  Ger- 
many. A  Versailles,  ten  times  worse 
than  191 8-19,  was  to  follow  our  sub- 
mission. 

We  have  been  aware  of  this  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  present  war.  Yet 
the  belligerent  movements  in  the  West 
failed  to  lead  to  war.  More  prepara- 
tions were  needed,  the  British  said. 
Besides,  what  about  the  blockade? 
And  there  is  always  possible  a  conflict 
between  the  German  people  and  their 
leaders.  It  is  not  the  first  but  the  last 
phase  of  war  that  counts,  it  is  now 
said.  But  what  if  the  first  phase  makes 
the  final  one  impossible?  Our  hands 
are  free  in  the  East.  The  routes  leading 
to  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  are 
open.  Or  do  the  British  seriously  bc^ 
lieve  that  Germany  could  fail  to  solve 
the  purely  technical  problem  of  the 
transportation  of  these  goods?  All  our 
forces  on  the  water,  and  particulariy 
in  the  air,  can  be  concentrated  in  the 
West. 

And  what  are  Britain  and  France 
fighting  for,  in  the  last  analysis?  The 
reconstitution  of  Poland?  But  the 
Fuhrer  has  declared  that  a  new  Poland 
will  be  created,  a  Poland  ethnically 
pure,  an  entity  created  by  Germany 
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and  Russia,  and  controlled  and  guar- 
an  teed  by  these  two  Powers.  Beyond 
this,  he  has  outlined  a  new  order  in 
Eastern  Europe,  which  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mag- 
nificent project  if  the  idea  had  origi- 
nated in  France  and  England.  A  fight 
against  this  new  and  better  order  is 
senseless,  for  even  a  defeat  of  Ger- 
many cannot  alter  or  stay  it  unless  the 
Western  Powers  were  also  able  to  force 
the  Russian  giant  to  its  knees.  If  Ger- 
many ceased  to  exist,  then  there  would 
still  be  Russia,  and  a  Russia  that  is 
expanding.  That  is  a  picture  the  West 
might  not  enjoy. 

II 

Are  England  and  France  really  al- 
together opposed  to  Germany?  Cer- 
tainly all  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
were  opposed  to  a  forcible  solution  of 
the  Polish  question.  And  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  growing  power  and 
prestige  of  one  part  of  the  European 
continent,  so  big  and  difficult  to  mas- 
ter. Certainly  many  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  are  sworn  enemies  of  Na- 
tional Socialism.  But  it  is  less  certain 
whether  all  Englishmen  and  French- 
men want  to  battle  vainly  against  the 
reality  of  the  new  order. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pose  the  ques- 
tion, which  side  is  more  powerful  and 
which  has  the  greater  chance  of  vic- 
tory. The  problem  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent one,  namely  this:  is  the  new 
order,  of  which  Adolf  Hitler  has 
spoken,  going  to  be  so  intolerable  for 
England  and  France  that  it  is  deemed 
worthwhile  to  let  loose  pandemonium 
on  our  people  for  years  to  come?  The 
alternatives  are  obvious:  on  the  one 
hand,  all  the  horrors  of  a  destructive 


war;  on  the  other,  constructive  work 
according  to  the  principles  which 
Adolf  Hitler  has  formulated.  He  does 
not  want  to  impose  his  terms  on  Eu- 
rope. He  was  calling  for  coSpendoni 
for  a  conference  to  work  out  basic 
lines  which  every  Englishman  and 
Frenchman  should  understand  unless 
the  sole  idea  is  the  destruction  of 
Germany. 

We  regard  it  as  unfortunate  that 
the  development  of  the  war  in  the 
West  has  taken  such  a  course  that  this 
question  can  still  be  asked  today. 
Nothing  is  irreparable  on  the  Western 
Front,  but  England  and  France  seem 
determined  to  oppose  us  with  a  united 
front  and  we  do  not  doubt  the  serious- 
ness of  their  intentions.  Nevertheless, 
we  know  that  in  those  countries  a 
violent  controversy  has  been  waged  u 
to  whether  the  war  should  be  contin- 
ued. 

Regardless  of  what  those  govern- 
ments decide,  the  new  realities  cannot 
be  ignored.  Peace  will  have  many  sup- 
porters; they  will  come  forward  time 
and  again  in  many  countries.  We  Ger- 
mans, however,  know  that  if  the 
governments  of  England  and  France 
decide  in  favor  of  prolonged  war,  and 
if  they  start  really  destructive  war- 
fare, then  they  force  upon  us  a  struggle 
which  we  wanted  to  avoid.  At  the 
same  time,  they  would  supply  us  with 
the  spiritual  and  moral  weapons  which 
the  German  people  need  for  this  strug- 
gle, and  of  which  they  will  make  fiDl 
use.  We  need  no  justification  for  de- 
fending ourselves;  it  is  the  aggressor 
who  must  find  justification  fornis  ac- 
tions. It  will  be  increasingly  difficult 
for  him,  as  time  passes,  to  find  valid 
arguments  for  this  criminal  war. 


These  death  notices  appear  regularly  in  the  Schwaru  Korps,  official  organ  of  the  Nati 
Elite  Guards.  The  World  War  phrase  'Fur  Kaiser  und  Vatcrland*  have  now  heen  re- 
placed by  the  xvnrds  'Fur  Fuhrcr  und  Volk.* 


Some    recent    facts    about    the   mudt 
discussed  plan  for  World   FcdciatioG. 


Union 

Now  or  Never 


By  Clarence  K.  Streit 


i^rtfre  is  increasing  discussion  today 
concerning  some  kind  of  u:or/d  federa- 
tion as  the  inevitable  goal  of  the  peace 
conference  that  must  folloxi'  the  uar.  .-/ 
tentative  blueprint  for  such  federation 
*xas  published  several  months  before 
hostilities  began  in  a  provocative  volume 
by  Clarence  K.  Streit^  *  Union  .Voa/ 
which  has  been  discussed  in  both  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  and  which 
has  been  translated  into  French  and 
Swedish^  with  a  German  edition  on  the 
press  at  Zurich  and  a  Portuguese 
translation  underway  for  Latin  Jmer- 
tea.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  author  s  thesis^  JP^'WI  ^''-^  /*'**''  ''' 
brief. — The  Editors.) 

THK  way  to  peace  is  I'nion  Now  of 
the  democracies-  that  the  North 
Atlantic  and  a  thousand  other  things 
already  unite  I'nion  of  these  few 
peoples  in  a  great  federal  repiiMic 
huilt  on  and  for  the  thing  they  share 
most:  their  comrron  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  government  ft»r  the  sake  f>f 
\'\y\\\  :diial  freedom. 


This  Union  would  be  desgned  (ar 
to  provide  effective  common  goi 
ment  in  our  democratic  world  in  i 
fields  where  such  common  govemmcM 
will  clearly  ser^x  man*s  fneedom  better 
than  separate  governments,  (b)  » 
maintain  independent  national  gor- 
ernments  in  all  other  fields  where  luck 
government  will  best  serve  msa's 
freedom,  and  fc)  to  create  by  its  con- 
stitution a  nucleus  world  govenunoic 
capable  of  growing  into  univcrvl 
world  government  peacefuUy  and  n 
rapidly  as  such  growth  will  best  serve 
man's  freedom. 

By  (a)   I  mean  the  Union  of  Ar 
North  Atlantic  democracies  in 
five  fields:  citizenship,  defense 
customs-free    economy,    money 
postal  and  communications : 

By  (b)  I  mean  the  Union 
ment  shall  guarantee  against  aO  ca- 
emies,  foreign  and  domestic,  not  oalf 
those  rights  of  man  that  are  ctwunfls 
to  all  the  demcKracies  but  every  dill- 
ing  national  or  local  right  that  issoC 
clearly  incompatible  with  cfliectin 
union  eovcmment  in  the  five  naoMd 
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fields.  The  Union  would  guarantee  the 
right  of  each  democracy  in  it  to  govern 
independently  all  its  home  affairs  and 
practice  democracy  at  home  in  its  own 
tongue,  according  to  its  own  customs 
and  in  its  own  way,  whether  by  repub- 
lic or  kingdom,  presidential,  cabinet 
or  other  form  of  government. 

By  (c)  I  mean  the  founder  democra- 
cies shall  so  constitute  the  Union  as  to 
encourage  the  nations  outside  it  and 
the  colonies  inside  it  to  seek  to  unite 
with  it  instead  of  against  it.  Admission 
to  the  Union  and  to  all  its  tremendous 
advantages  for  the  individual  man  and 
woman  would  from  the  outset  be  open 
equally  to  every  democracy,  now  or  to 
come,  that  guarantees  its  citizens  the 
Union's  minimum  bill  of  rights. 

The  great  republic  would  be  organ- 
ized with  a  view  to  its  spreading  peace- 
fully around  the  earth  as  nations 
grow  ripe  for  it.  Its  constitution  would 
aim  clearly  at  achieving  eventually  by 
this  peaceful  ripening  the  goal  millions 
have  dreamed  of  individually  but 
never  sought  to  get  by  deliberately 
planning  and  patiently  working  to- 
gether. That  goal  would  be  achieved 
by  Union  when  every  individual  of 
our  species  would  be  a  citizen  of  it,  a 
citizen  of  a  disarmed  world  enjoying 
world  free  trade,  a  world  money  and  a 
world  communications  system.  Then 
man's  vast  future  would  begin. 

This  goal  will  seem  so  remote  now 
as  to  discourage  all  but  the  strong 
from  setting  out  for  it,  or  even  ac- 
knowledging that  they  stand  for  it. 
It  is  not  now  so  remote,  it  does  not 
now  need  men  so  strong  as  it  did  when 
Lincoln  preserved  the  American  Union 
*  for  the  great  republic,  for  the  princi- 
ple it  lives  by  and  keeps  alive,  for 
man's  vast  future.'  It  will  no  longer  be 
visionary  once  the  Atlantic  democra- 


cies unite.  Their  Union  is  not  so  re- 
mote, and  their  Union  is  all  that  con- 
cerns us  here  and  now. 

In  the  North  Atlantic,  or  founder, 
democracies  I  would  include  at  least 
these  fifteen  (or  ten):  The  American 
Union,  the  British  Commonwealth 
(specifically  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Federal  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Ireland),  the  French  Republic,  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Finland.  These  few  in- 
clude the  world's  greatest,  oldest, 
most  homogeneous  and  closely  linked 
democracies,  the  peoples  most  ex- 
perienced and  successful  in  solving 
the  problem  at  hand — the  peaceful, 
reasonable  establishment  of  effective 
inter-State  democratic  world  govern- 
ment. Language  divides  them  into 
only  five  big  groups  and  for  all  practi- 
cal political  purposes  into  only  two, 
English  and  French.  Their  combined 
citizenry  of  nearly  300,000,000  is  well 
balanced,  half  in  Europe  and  half 
overseas.  None  of  these  democracies 
has  been  at  war  with  any  of  the  others 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

These  few  democracies  suffice  to 
provide  the  nucleus  of  world  govern- 
ment with  the  financial,  monetary, 
economic  and  political  power  neces- 
sary both  to  assure  peace  to  its  mem- 
bers peacefully  from  the  outset  by 
sheer  overwhelming  preponderance 
and  invulnerability,  and  practically 
to  end  the  monetary  insecurity  and 
economic  warfare  now  ravaging  the 
whole  world.  Together  these  fifteen 
own  almost  half  the  earth,  rule  all  its 
oceans,  govern  nearly  half  mankind. 
They  do  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
trade,   and   most  of  this  would   be 
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called  their  domestic  trade  once  they 
united,  for  it  is  among  themselves. 
They  have  more  than  50  per  cent  con- 
trol of  nearly  every  essential  material. 
They  have  more  than  60  per  cent  con- 
trol of  such  war  essentials  as  oil,  cop- 
per, lead,  steel,  iron,  coal,  tin,  cotton, 
wool,  wood  pulp,  shipping  tonnage. 
They  have  almost  complete  control  of 
such  keys  as  nickel,  rubber  and  auto- 
mobile production.  They  possess  prac- 
tically all  the  world's  gold  and  banked 
wealth.  Their  existing  armed  strength 
is  such  that  once  they  united  it  they 
could  radically  reduce  their  arma- 
ments and  yet  gain  a  two-power 
standard  of  armed  superiority  over  the 
Powers  whose  aggression  any  of  them 
now  fears. 

The  Union's  existing  and  potential 
power  from  the  outset  would  be  so 
gigantic,  its  bulk  so  vast,  its  vital  cen- 
ters so  scattered,  that  Germany,  Italy 
and  Japan,  even  put  together,  could 
no  more  dream  of  attacking  it  than 
Mexico  dreams  of  invading  the  Amer- 
ican l*nion  now.  Once  established,  the 
I'nion's  superiority  in  power  would  be 
constantly  increasing  simply  through 
the  admission  to  it  of  outside  nations. 
A  number  would  no  doubt  be  ad- 
mitted immediately.  Thus  the  abso- 
lutist Powers  would  constantly  be- 
come weaker  and  more  isolated. 
II 

There  remains  the  peculiarly  con- 
troversial case  «)f  the  I'nion  of  So- 
cialist Soviet  Republics.  The  mere 
fact  that  many  democrats  would  class 
it  an'.nni!  the  dictatorships  and  that 
m.iny  other  democrats  rcirard  it  as  an 
aJv.inccd  type  of  industrial  democracy 
surfcr>.  It  sci-ms  t<^  me,  to  pn'\e  the 
pr.ict:c.il  v%:silt.T:i  t^{  rmt  iru*I;iil:nir  it 
in  the  nuclciis. 


Why  not  go  on  and  include  mort 
than  fifteen?  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where but  why  not  add  four  or  five  or 
one  or  two  democracies  and  at  least 
one  I.atin-American  refHiblic?  Twenty 
is  not  too  many  for  the  nucleus  consti- 
tuent assembly,ifthe^' draft  thisconsd- 
tution  by  simple  majority  \'ote  as  the 
American  States  drafted  theirs.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  decisive  objectioa 
to  the  fifteen  raising  the  number  of 
founders  to  twenty  by  inviting  what- 
ever democracies  they  agreed  it  was 
wise  to  add,  and  requiring  only,  say, 
three  Great-Power  ratifications  for  the 
constitution  the  assembly  drafted  to 
put  it  into  eflfect.  I  have  preferred  to 
draw  the  line  at  fifteen  at  this  stage 
mainly  because  of  these  considera- 
tions: 

Once  the  generous  minimum  needed 
for  a  sound  nucleus  is  reached  at  fif- 
teen, the  addition  of  other  democracies 
may  still  be  desirable.  Since  such  ad- 
ditions are  not  necessary,  however, 
one  should  lean  backward  to  avoid 
slowine  or  endangering  the  organiza- 
tion of  government  by  including  ek- 
ments  liable  in  any  way  to  rouse  con- 
troversy or  other  difficulty. 

It  is  wrong,  all  wrong,  to  conceive  of 
Union  as  aimed  against  the  nations  of 
the   totalitarian  Triangle,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan.  There  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  the  motives  behind 
l*nion   and   those  behind  either  the 
present  policy  in  each  democracy  of 
arming  tor  itself  or  the  proposals  far 
alliance  among  the  democracies.  For 
such    armament    and    such    alliaacr 
are    meant     to    maintain    the    oae 
thini!  I'nion  doesattack  in  theone  place 
Tnion  dcK's  attack  it — the  autocratic 
principle  of  absolute  national  sover- 
eiirntv    in    the    democracies.    L'nbkc 
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mrmament  and  alliance  policies,  Union 
lemds  to  no  crusade  against  autocracy 
abroad,  no  attempt  to  end  war  by  war, 
CD  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
bv  conquering  foreign  dictatorship. 
Union  is  no  religion  for  tearing  out  the 
mote  from  a  brother's  eye — and  the 
eye,  too — while  guarding  nothing  so 
jealously,  savagely,  as  the  beam  in 
ooe's  own  eye. 

Union  calls  on  each  democracy  to 
remove  from  itself  the  absolutism  gov- 
erning its  relations  with  the  other 
democracies,  and  to  leave  it  to  the 
people  of  each  dictatorship  to  decide 
then  for  themselves  whether  they  will 
maintain  or  overthrow  the  absolutism 
governing  them  not  only  externally 
but  internally.  Union  provides  equally 
(or  the  protection  of  the  democracies 
against  attack  by  foreign  autocracy, 
and  for  the  admission  of  each  auto- 
cratic country  into  the  Union  once  it 
becomes  a  democracy  in  the  only  pos- 
aible  way  -by  the  will  and  effort  of  its 
own  people. 

The  problems  the  Triangular  Pow- 
ers  now  raise-  equality,  treaty  revi- 
tton,  raw  materials,  a  place  in  the  sun, 
the  have  and  have-not  struggle — 
Union  would  put  on  a  new  basis,  that 
of  equality  among  indi\ndual  men  in- 
stead of  nations,  thereby  rendering 
these  problems  infinitely  simpler  and 
less  dangerous.  To  attain  the  equality 
they  crave,  the  citizens  of  these  abso- 
lutist  nations  would  no  loneer  need  to 
sacrifice  their  individual  freedom  to 
their  nation's  military  power,  they 
would  need  instead  to  sacrifice  dic- 
tatorship and  military  power  to  the 
restoration  of  their  own  individual 
liberties.  By  gaining  membership  for 
their  nation  they  would  gain  the 
equality  they  now  demand  and  more, 
fair  they  would  enjoy   precisely   the 


same  status,  rights  and  opportunities 
as  all  citizens  of  this  Union  just  as  do 
the  citizens  of  a  State  admitted  to  the 
American  Union.  As  their  citizens 
turned  these  governments  into  democ- 
racies and  entered  the  Union,  the 
arms  burden  on  everyone  would 
dwindle  until  it  soon  completely  dis- 
appeared. 

the  democracies  could  also  increase 
enormously  their  trade  and  prosper- 
ity, reduce  unemployment,  raise  tneir 
standard  of  living  while  lowering  its 
cost.  The  imagination  even  of  the  eco- 
nomic expert  cannot  grasp  all  the  sav- 
ing and  profit  democrats  would  realize 
by  merely  uniting  their  democracies  in 
one  free  trade  area. 

They  need  only  establish  one  com- 
mon  money  to  solve  most  if  not  all  of 
today's  more  insoluble  monetary  prob- 
lems, and  save  their  citizens  the  tre- 
mendous loss  inherent  not  only  in  de- 
preciation, uncertainty,  danger  of 
currency  upset  from  foreign  causes, 
but  also  in  the  ordinary  day-to-day 
monetary  exchange  among  the  democ- 
racies. The  Union  s  money  would  be  so 
stable  that  it  would  at  once  become 
the  universal  medium  of  exchange — a 
world  money  far  more  than  was  the 
pound  sterling  before  the  World  War. 

Establishment  of  Union  involves 
difliculties,  of  course,  but  the  difficul- 
ties are  transitional,  not  permanent 
ones.  All  other  proposals  in  this  field, 
even  if  realizable,  could  solve  only 
temporarily  this  or  that  problem  in 
war,  peace,  armaments,  tariff's,  mone- 
tary stabilization.  These  proposals 
would  be  as  hard  to  achieve  as  Union, 
yet  all  together  they  could  not  do 
what  the  one  act  of  Union  would — 
permanently  eliminate  all  these  prob- 
lems. These  are  problems  for  which 
the  present  dogma  of  nationalism  is  to 
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blame.  We  cannot  keep  it  and  solve 
them.  We  cannot  eliminate  them  un- 
til we  first  eliminate  it. 

Fantastic?  Visionary?  What  are  the 
alternatives?  There  are  only  these: 
Either  the  democracies  must  try  to 
stand  separately  or  they  must  try  to 
stand  together  on  some  other  basis 
than  union,  that  is,  they  must  organ- 
ize themselves  as  a  league  or  an 
alliance. 

Suppose  we  try  to  organize  as  a 
league.  We  adopt  a  method  which  has 
just  failed  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  before  that  led  the  original 
thirteen  American  democracies  to  a 
similar  failure,  and  failed  the  Swiss 
democracies,  the  Dutch  democracies, 
and  the  democracies  of  ancient  Greece. 
We  adopt  a  method  which  has  been 
tried  time  and  again  in  history  and  has 
never  worked,  whether  limited  to  few 
members  or  extended  to  many;  a 
method  which,  we  shall  see,  when  we 
analyze  it  later,  is  thoroughly  undemo- 
cratic, untrustworthy,  unsound,  un- 
able either  to  make  or  to  enforce  its 
law  in  time.  Is  it  not  fantastic  to  ex- 
pect to  get  the  American  people,  after 
1 50  years  of  successful  experience  with 
union  and  after  their  rejection  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  enter  any 
league?  Can  any  but  the  visionary  ex- 
pect us  to  go  through  the  difficulty 
that  organization  of  the  democracies 
on  any  basis  entails — all  for  what  we 
know  to  be  a  political  monstrosity? 

Suppose  we  try  to  organize  instead 
an  alliance  of  the  democracies.  But  an 
alliance  is  simply  a  looser,  more  prim- 
itive form  of  league,  one  that  operates 
secretly  through  diplomatic  tunnels 
rather  than  openly  through  regular 
assemblies.  It  is  based  on  the  same 
unit  as  a  league — the  State — and  on 
the  same  principle — that  the  mainte- 


nance of  the  freedom  of  the  State  is 
the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  political 
and  economic  policy.  It  is  at  most  an 
association  (instead  of  a  government) 
of  governments,  by  govermnents,  for 
governments.  It  has  all  the  faults  of  a 
league  with  most  of  them  intensified 
and  with  some  more  of  its  own  added. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  war  is  to 
make  attack  hopeless.  It  will  not  be 
hopeless  while  the  autocrats,  who  by 
their  nature  are  gamblers  with  ab- 
normal confidence  in  themselves  and 
their  luck,  have  any  ground  left  to 
gamble  either  that  the  democracies 
can  be  divided  or  that  the  inter-de- 
mocracy organization  is  too  cumber- 
some and  loose  to  resist  surprise  at- 
tack. An  alliance  cannot  long  make 
this  gamble  hopeless. 

The  basic  flaw  in  an  alliance  of 
democracies  is  the  nationalist  philos- 
ophy responsible  for  it.  If  the  d^re  to 
avoid  commitments  is  strong  enough 
to  prevent  a  democracy  from  forming 
a  union  or  even  a  league  with  the  oth- 
ers, it  will  also  prevent  its  allying  with 
them  until  the  danger  is  so  great  and 
imminent  that  the  alliance  comes  too 
late  to  prevent  war.  The  alliance  may 
come  in  time  to  promise  to  win  a  war 
that  pure  nationalism  could  not  hope 
to  win,  and  to  win  it  at  greater  cost 
than  could  a  league.  But  it  cannot 
promise,  as  Union  can,  to  prevent  die 
war — and  that  is  the  main  thing. 


Ill 


At  the  start  one  thing  stands  out. 
The  one  important  problem  that  has 
nowhere  been  accorded  urgent  treat- 
ment is  the  problem  of  world  govern- 
ment. It  came  nearest  to  uraent  status^ 
perhaps,  in  191 9  when  the  League 
Covenant  was  drafted.  But  even  then 
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when  catastrophe  was  still  smoldering 
President  Wilson  was  damned  every- 
where, and  not  least  in  the  United 
States,  for  delaying  what  the  world 
generally  deemed  most  urgent — the 
winding  up  of  that  particular  war — in 
order  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
first  attempt  at  world  government, 
the  League.  The  Covenant  had  to  be 
drafted  after  office  hours  and  such 
men  as  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau 
never  had  time  for  it. 

Since  the  League's  foundation,  what 
has  been  done  about  this  world  consti- 
tutional problem?  Briand's  committee 
to  inquire  into  European  Union  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  establish  Euro- 
pean government  along  League  lines. 
What  little  political  discussion  his 
committee  dared  indulge  in  added 
nothing  new  to  inter-State  or  world 
constitutional  thinking.  The  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  was,  like 
the  League,  a  by-product  of  the  con- 
ference that  gave  it  birth.  Thereafter 
there  was  no  sign  of  political  activity 
in  the  constitutional  field  of  world 
government  until  the  1936  League  As- 
sembly, and  it  showed  little  evidence 
of  any  fresh  thinking  about  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  need  for  world  government  rises 
for  every  people  from  two  movements; 
its  own  outward  movement  into  the 
world  and  the  world's  inward  move- 


ment into  it.  Recovery  is  bound  to  in- 
crease the  importance  of  both  these 
movements  for  each  nation  that  en- 
joys it.  It  is  bound  to  mean  greater 
development  of  and  dependence  on 
the  world-made  and  world-making 
machines,  and  that  means  still  greater 
inter-dependence  of  peoples,  still  greater 
need  of  world  government. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  know 
that  nationalism  is  wrong  and  who 
admit  the  need  of  world  government, 
but  who  find  the  times  unpropitious, 
the  price  of  peace  too  high.  Will  the 
price  ever  be  lower?  Are  the  times 
growing  less  dangerous?  What  keeps 
us  waiting?  Wars  never  end  where 
they  begin.  Can  we  trust  war  to  make 
times  safer  for  organizing  world  law 
and  order?  Can  we  hope  that  it  will 
leave  that  problem  less  difficult?  Even 
so,  its  true  solution  then  must  be  its 
true  solution  now.  Since  we  must  in 
the  end  truly  solve  this  problem  of 
living  together,  surely  the  urgent 
thing  is  to  solve  it  now  in  time  to  keep 
alive.  Conditions  cannot  possibly  be 
more  favorable  than  they  are  now  for 
us  to  unite  to  save  our  freedom  and 
our  lives,  for  now  we  still  have 
our  free  governments  and  our  lives. 
More  than  all  else  the  dangers  of  war 
make  the  establishment  of  effective 
world  government  our  most  urgent 
problem. 


A  vivid  reportage  of  aliens  in  Great 
Britain;  about  the  still  controversial 
success   of   British    'leaflet    warfare* 


On  the 
British  Front 


I.  Aliens  at  Bow  Street 

By  R,  C.  Hutchinson 
From  the  Sfnetaior^  London  Conaenratiye  Weekly 


Jl\  young  policeman,  in  his  rather 
theatrical  helmet,  keeps  the  queue 
close  to  the  wall.  Today  it  only  extends 
for  thirty  yards  or  so;  on  Monday 
it  was  at  least  five  times  as  long.  They 
wait  with  extraordinary  patience,  these 
people;  they  are  used  to  it.  For  months 
past  it  has  been  a  condition  of  their 
lives,  this  eternal  queueing,  in  the 
dusty  corridors  of  police-offices,  in 
windy  customs-sheds.  The  multilingual 
chatter  is  low  and  continuous,  like  the 
noises  in  a  telephone.  But  many  are 
abjectly  silent,  and  their  eyes  do  not 
seem  to  see  the  sandbags  along  the 
dirty  gray  wall.  They  see,  perhaps,  the 
trees  in  the  Konigsplatz.  An  Austrian 
girl,  who  wears  her  shabby  clothes 
with  an  astonishing  cbicy  keeps  lighting 
a  new  cigarette  from  the  butt  of  the 
old. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  the 
swing-door  opens,  an  elderly,  clerkish 
officer  appears,  and  half-a-dozen  from 
the  head  of  the  queue  are  let  into  the 
building.  *  Any  o\  you  got  slips  telling 


you  to  come  ?  Between  two  o'clock  and 
three  o'clock  ?  Right !  Along  you  come!' 
Four  more  go  in,  the  door  swings  shut, 
another  twenty  minutes  pass.  When 
the  door  opens  again  the  sad-eyed 
officer  is  followed  by  an  emergency- 
duty  man,  a  gigantic  and  ferodous- 
looking  fellow  with  the  cut  of  an 
admiral. 

The  sight  of  this  man  is  too  much 
for  a  little  Jewish  lady,  she  suddenly 
bursts  into  speech  with  a  string  of 
explanations:  she  has  not  reported 
before,  she  didn't  know  she  had  to 
report,  nobody  told  her,  she  didn't 
understand  what  they  siud  in  the 
paper.  The  giant  regards  her  woodenly 
until  she  stops.  'You're  a  very  nauffhty 
girl,' -he  says,  'we  shall  have  to  shoot 
you.'  A  ghost  of  a  twitch  in  his  eyelid 
makes  the  woman  laugh  and  he  strides 


on. 


Farther  down  the  line  his  ooUeague 
is  sorting  out  the  customers  with 
lugubrious  efficiency.  'Here,  let's  tee 
what  you've  got!  Well  now,  you  don't 
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wmnc  to  hanff  about  here,  you  go  home 
mnd  wait  tiU  we  send  for  you.  .  .  . 
Well,  now,  what's  your  little  packet  of 
trouble?  .  .  .  You,  sir,  I'm  not  going 
to  say  one  word  to  you  till  you  take 
your  place  in  the  queue!'  An  Italian 
girl  presents  a  problem:  her  papers 
seem  to  be  in  perfect  order,  the  officer 
can't  see  why  she's  come,  she  doesn't 
seem  to  know  herself.  Another  Italian 
(there  is  always  another  Italian)  comes 
to  the  rescue. 

'Ah,  but  you  see  she  have  got 
marrit.' 

'Married,  has  she!  Wlio's  she 
married? 

'She  have  marrit  a/f//ocp.* 

The  officer,  as  one  knowing  the 
•camy  side,  lugubriously  nods. 

The  case  I  wanted  cleared  up  was 
of  the  simplest  kind  (a  distinguished 
German-Jewish  writer  had  been  regis- 
tered as  living  in  Hampshire,  when  his 
home  is  really  in  Camden  Town)  and 
all  the  creaking,  blundering  machinery 
of  government  had  worked  to  turn  this 
molehill  into  a  Matterhom  of  corre- 
spondence. I  had  been  on  the  pave- 
ment for  fifty  minutes  when  1  got 
tnsidc,  and  my  temper  was  fairly 
ragged.  Yet  the  very  fact  of  admit- 
tance was  soothing  (as  the  dullest 
plays  seem  good  when  you  have  stood 
ror  an  hour  in  the  gallery  queue).  .And 
tn  the  drab,  yellow-lighted  basement 
to  which  we  trooped  there  was  a 
tubtoned  atmosphere  of  festival.  We 
nt  on  rows  of  chairs  set  in  a  geometrical 
figure  while  an  exact  replica  of  the 
man  on  duty  outside  came  to  ask  each 
ofie  his  business.  .According  as  our 
answers  pleased  him  wc  were  shifted 
on  to  other  chairs.  I  had  a  feeling  that 
presently  he  would  tell  us  a  story  and 
that  at  a  word  from  him  I  should  have 
to  leap  up  and  change  places  with  the 


fat    Hungarian    on    the    other    side. 

Seated,  now,  we  went  on  wairing. 

The  staff  was  doing  its  best.  There 
were  ten  or  twelve  of  them  behind  the 
long  counters,  with  uniform  collars 
open,  one  or  two  in  shirt  sleeves. 
Nearlv  all  were  past  the  middle  of  life, 
they  had  their  hair  in  rather  unex- 
pected positions  and  a  certain  mis- 
anthropic severity,  as  if  they  had  all 
been  bred  from  the  same  Cathedral 
Verger.  I  had  to  watch  closely,  and 
for  some  time,  before  I  perceiv^  that 
the  dour  expression  was  as  much  a 
part  of  their  souls  as  a  Clarkson  wig. 


II 


'Next,  please!' 

The  player  on  the  left  of  the  dealer, 
so  to  say,  goes  up  to  the  counter.  He 
is — at  a  guest — a  shopkeeper  from 
Bavaria,  a  swarthy  little  man  in  high 
alarm. 

•Well,  now,  what's  your  trouble?' 

The  shopkeeper  mumbles  in  a  pa- 
thetically eager  'English'  and  I  can 
hardly  get  a  word  of  it ;  but  the  officer's 
side  of  the  conversation  comes  through 
to  where  I  sit. 

•Well,  the  question  is.  Where  arc 
you  living  nowf  Or  don't  you  know? 
.  .  .  Well  then,  we've  got  that  all 
right-as-a-daisy.  You  live  in  Fmsbury 
Park — nice  place,  had  an  old  uncle 
living  there  .  .  .'  It  is  done  very 
thoroughly,  no  one  is  at  the  counter 
for  less  than  five  or  ten  minutes. 
"...  Well  then,  here's  your  book, 
and  don't  you  lose  it,  mind,  or  there'll 
be  a  whole  packet  of  trouble!' 

Still  anxious  and  uncomprehending, 
the  shopkeeper  glances  up  and  sees  a 
certain  light  in  the  policeman's  eye. 
Can  it — can  it  be  possible  that  within 
this  English  police-officer  a  clown  is 
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hiding?  He  suddenly  smiles,  bows, 
crams  the  registration-book  in  his 
pocket,  tries  to  shake  hands  with  the 
officer,  thinks  better  of  it,  turns  and 
walks  smilingly  away. 

The  next  two,  South  Europeans, 
man  and  wife,  are  done  together. 
Then  comes  a  little  business  man,  who 
says  in  a  finished  cockney  accent  that 
he  is  a  Belgian  subject.  After  that  a 
German  girl  who  has  modeled  herself 
on  La  Bergner  with,  I  think,  some 
success.  Her  head  is  quite  lovely;  her 
legs,  of  which  I  have  the  benefit, 
unbelievably  slim.  She  goes  to  the 
broadest  officer,  the  one  with  R.S.M. 
moustaches,  and  I  see  now  that  he  has 
been  scheming  to  get  her  all  the  time. 
He  becomes  enormous  and  very  fierce 
indeed,  so  that  in  half  a  minute  the 
girl  is  bubbling  with  laughter.  I  hear 
presently,  *I  tell  you,  Madam,  I  was 
never  more  serious  in  my  life.  We  have 
the  highest  penalties  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  Crime,  that's  what  we  call  that ! ' 

^Ja^juy  das  Kreim!*  the  girl  agrees, 
and  her  laughter  echoes  across  the 
filing-cabinets.  The  sergeant  shoots 
his  wrists  and  leans  far  over  the 
counter  to  develop  his  thesis.  This  will 
be  a  particularly  long  interview,  and 
I  shall  miss  my  train  at  Waterloo. 

One  of  the  ushers,  however,  noticing 
my  rolled  umbrella  and  my  shabby 
hat,  had  recognized  me  as  a  British 
subject  who  was  helping  to  pay  for  this 


circus.    I    was   beckoned,   and,   very 
uncomfortably,  went  over  to  a  young 
Caesar  in  the  comer. 
'.  .  .  I  was  told  by  the  police  at 

A that  I  must  apply  to  you.  I  did 

so   a   week   ago   and   have   had   no 
acknowledgement.' 

*  But  the  case  isn't  in  our  district  at 
all.  You've  got  to  apply  first  of  mil  at 
Kentish  Town.' 

'Isn't  it  rather  a  pity  the  police  at 
A didn't  tell  me  that?' 

*  I  don't  suppose  they  knew.' 

I  went  on  to  the  door  labeled  *  Way 
Out,  Sortie^  Ausgang.'  'Next,  fdeaae! 
Well  now,  what's  your  trouble?*  The 
fat  sergeant  still  had  the  pretty  girl; 
undoubtedly  the  lady's  papers  were  in 
a  terrible  mess,  and  they  were  both 
quite  lost  in  enjoyment  of  each  other. 
A  tubby  little  Frau  stumped  in  front 
of  me,  clutching  her  registration-book 
as  happily  as  if  it  were  a  prize  for 
needlework.  I  was  rather  ashamed  to 
be  the  one  disgruntled  person  there. 

Up  the  stairs  and  through  the  tun- 
nel of  sandbags,  past  a  board  which 
said  'Contaminated  Policemen  In/ 
around  again  to  the  street.  The  queue 
is  half  as  long  again  now;  it  will  be 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  present 
tail  is  inside.  The  same  tired  women, 
the  same  patient  faces.  They  are 
always  patient,  these  lonely  exiles 
with  gas-masks  slung  on  their  backs. 


II.  Warfare  by  Leaflet 

By  Robert  Powell 
From  the  SpecuuoTf  London  GmtervadTc  Weekly 


LHE  British  Air  Force  has  raided 
Germany  with  millions  of  leaflets 
ever   since   war  was   declared.    Suc- 


cessful flights  have  been  made  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Reich,  induding 
Berlin  and  Potsdam,  with  but  littk 
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resistance  from  the  Germans.  This  is 
an  accomplishment  which  certainly 
encourages  confidence  in  the  condition 
of  our  pilots  and  machines,  and  has 
probably  resulted  in  some  valuable 
reconnaissance  work  being  done.  But 
for  most  Englishmen  today  the  ques- 
tion is  what  effect  these  pamphlets  are 
having  upon  the  German  people 
themselves. 

Are  the  contents  of  the  leaflets  al- 
ready distributed  such  as  would  have 
much  influence  on  the  average  Ger- 
man? Even  a  cursory  glance  at  four 
of  those  which  have  already  been 
dropped  show  that  they  are  far  too 
long  and  are  not  so  worded  as  to  stir 
his  imagination.  Here,  for  example,  is 
the  text  of  one  of  the  earlier  leaflets 
dropped  on  the  German  soil: — 

German  Men  and  Women:  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Reich  has,  with  cold 
deliberation,  forced  war  upon  Great 
Britain.  It  has  done  so  knowing 
that  it  must  involve  mankind  in  a 
calamity  worse  than  that  of  191 4.  The 
assurances  of  peaceful  intentions  the 
Fuhrcr  gave  to  you  and  to  the  world  in 
April  have  proved  as  worthless  as  his 
words  at  the  Sportpalast  last  Septem- 
ber, when  he  said:  *We  have  no  more 
territorial  claims  to  make  in  Europe.' 

Never  before  has  any  government 
ordered  subjects  to  their  death  with  less 
excuse.  This  war  is  utterly  unnecessary. 
Germany  was  in  no  way  threatened  or 
deprived  of  justice. 

Was  she  not  allowed  to  reenter  the 
Rhineland,  to  achieve  the  Anschluss 
and  to  take  back  the  Sudeten  Germans 
in  peace?  Neither  we  nor  any  other 
nation  would  have  sought  to  limit  her 
advance  so  long  as  she  did  not  violate 
independent  non-German  peoples. 

Every  German  ambition — just  to 
others — might  have  been  satisfied 
through  friendly  negotiation.  President 
Roosevelt  offered  you  both  peace  with 


honor  and  the  prospect  of  prosperity. 
Instead,  your  rulers  have  condemned 
you  to  the  massacre,  miseries  and  priva- 
tions of  a  war  they  cannot  ever  hope  to 


wm. 


It  is  not  us,  but  you  they  have  de- 
ceived. For  years  their  iron  censorship 
has  kept  from  you  truths  that  even  un- 
civilized peoples  know.  It  has  impris- 
oned your  minds  as  in  a  concentration 
camp.  Otherwise,  they  would  not  have 
dared  to  misrepresent  the  combination 
of  peaceful  peoples  to  secure  peace  as 
hostile  encirclement.  We  had  no  enmity 
against  you,  the  German  people. 

This  censorship  has  also  concealed 
from  you  that  you  have  not  the  means 
to  sustain  protracted  warfare.  Despite 
crushing  taxation,  you  are  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  Our  resources  and  those 
of  our  Allies,  in  men,  arms  and  supplies 
are  immense.  We  are  too  strong  to  break 
by  blows,  and  we  could  wear  you  down. 

You,  the  German  people,  can,  if  you 
will,  insist  on  peace  at  any  time.  We 
also  desire  peace,  and  are  prepared  to 
conclude  it  with  any  peace-loving  Gov- 
ernment in  Germany. 

I  have  read  and  reread  this  leaflet  a 
number  of  times  and  have  discussed 
with  a  German  friend  the  probable 
reaction  in  the  Third  Reich.  This 
leaflet  is  a  kind  of  apologia  which 
might  have  been  much  appreciated  by 
the  executive  committee  of  a  German 
political  party  before  1933,  but  would 
be  simply  laughed  at  in  a  Kneipe 
Cpub').  To  many  of  the  statements 
about  Hitler's  letting  them  down,  I 
can  imagine  a  Stammtiscb  replying 
almost  in  chorus,  'You're  telling  us!' 
Some  of  them  are  so  bitter  over  the 
annexations  of  Austria  and  Sudeten- 
land  that  they  would  blame  Britain 
and  France  for  allowing  these  things, 
and  consider  them  not  'concessions* 
on  our  part,  but  merely  signs  of  weak- 
ness. 
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The  remark  about  Germany  being 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  would  be 
answered  even  by  a  non-Nazi,  if  he 
were  not  a  financial  expert,  by  his 
saying  that  the  democracies  foretold 
such  a  fate  for  the  Third  Reich  from 
1934  onward,  and  it  has  still  not  come, 
so  why  worry?  And  if  the  Allies  have 
such  an  overwhelming  superiority  in 
arms  and  men,  he  would  continue, 
then  they  must  be  fools  not  to  have 
applied  it  immediately,  especially 
when  Germany  was  occupied  in  Po- 
land. 

If  Goebbels  had  only  been  let  loose 
on  this  leaflet  for  an  hour,  he  would 
have  played  havoc  with  it,  and  have 
made  us  look  more  diabolical  than 
ever.  He  would  have  had  as  his 
climax,  'And  didn't  I  always  warn  you 
that  these  British  were  waiting  to 
destroy  us  Germans.^  Their  love  of 
peace  at  Munich  was  all  a  bluff.  It  was 
simply  that  they  were  not  then  pre- 
pared for  war,  the  hypocrites!*  An 
attempt  to  intimidate  in  this  way 
would  only  stiffen  the  backs  of  most 
Germans,  particularly  since  they  have 
an  equal  distrust  of  the  good  faith  of 
the  Allies  as  of  their  own  leaders. 


II 


For  this  reason,  the  leaflet  dropped 
on  the  night  of  September  24th, 
though  it  is  an  improvement  over  the 
earlier  ones  in  that  it  is  much  shorter, 
can  also  not  have  cut  much  ice.  This 
leaflet  ran  as  follows: 

ACHTUNG!  ACHTUNG!  TO  THE 
GERMAN  PEOPLE:  — 

Germans!  Note  that  in  spite  of  the 
German  blood  which  has  been  shed  in 
the  Polish  War  (1)  your  Government's 
hope  of  a  successful  Blitzkrieg  (light- 
ning war)  has  been  destroyed  by  the 


British  War  Cabinet's  decision  to  pre- 
pare for  a  three-years*  war. 

(2)  The  French  Army  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Germany  on  September 
6th,  or  four  days  before  German  oflkiil 
sources  admitted  it.  In  the  West,  Brit- 
ish troops  are  already  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  their  French  allies. 

(3)  The  British  and  French  fleets 
have  swept  German  merchant  shipping 
from  the  oceans.  Hence  your  suppUes  of 
a  whole  range  of  essential  war  mate- 
rials, such  as  petrol,  copper,  nickd,  rub- 
ber, cotton,  wool  and  fats  are  almost 
gone.  You  can  no  longer  rely,  as  you  did 
in  the  last  War,  upon  neutral  supplies, 
because  your  Government  cannot  pay 
for  them. 

(4)  Night  after  night  the  British  Air 
Force  {Engliscbe  Luftwaffe)  has  demon- 
strated its  power  by  flights  far  into 
German  territory.  GERMANS  NOTE. 

This  leaflet  clearly  shows  a  failure 
to  realize  that  the  war  against  Poland 
was  by  no  means  unpopular  among 
the  Germans  generally,  because  of 
their  feeling  of  racial  superiority  over 
the  Poles.  To  talk  of  the  German 
authorities  not  mentioning  the  French 
advance  for  four  days  is  very  naive  to 
a  people  who  have  sometimes  been 
kept  weeks  without  knowing  impor- 
tant decisions.  And  is  there  anything 
calculated  to  anger  the  German  more 
than  the  reference  in  point  3  to  the 
blockade?  Why,  they  had  not  stopped 
talking  about  the  last  blockade  when 
I  left  Germany  a  month  ago! 

If  the  leaflet  method  is  to  continue, 
then  the  messages  should  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  preferably  in  the  form  of 
slogans,  repeated  time  and  again,  and 
containing  information,  such  as  Knick- 
erbocker's, regarding  the  Nazi  leader's 
fortunes  abroad.  Just  recall  how 
Goebbels's  gibes  at  'a  world  fit  for 
democracy'  served  as  propaganda  for 
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years.  There  is  little  point  in  telling 
the  Germans  that  Hitler  has  betrayed 
them.  It  is  an  old  story,  and  they  are 
cynical  about  our  talking  in  this  way 
since  few  Germans  but  believe  that  we 
*lct  down'  the  Czechs  last  year,  and 
have  behaved  rather  strangely  toward 
the  Poles.  We  may  be  able  to  explain 
these  things  satisfactorily  to  our- 
selves, but  our  concern  here  is  how  do 
the  Germans  interpret  them. 

Many  people  think  that  a  statement 
of  our  peace  aims  may  help  to  bring 
the  Germans  round  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  But  while  such  a  statement 
would  be  useful  if  only  to  clarify  our 
own  thinking,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  affect  the  Germans  much. 
Distrust  and  the  loss  of  the  ability  to 
think  for  themselves  are  so  obvious  in 
that  nation  today  that  little  would  be 
accomplished.  They  have  come  to  be- 
lieve such  a  garbled  version  of  the 
history  of  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points, 
and  see  in  our  retention  of  the  former 
German  colonies  under  mandates  such 
a  strong  proof  of  our  national  selfish- 
ness, that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
good  would  result. 

In  fact,  the  influence  of  propaganda 
of  itself  both  in  the  last  war  and  now 


is  much  overdone,  unless  one  also 
takes  into  account  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. Goebbels,  for  example, 
could  never  have  *  coordinated'  the 
German  people  without  the  bullying 
of  the  Gestapo,  and  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points  only  appealed  to  the  Germans 
when  they  saw  that  their  position  was 
hopeless  in  191 8.  News  of  the  bombing 
of  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen,  or  the 
airplane  works  at  Dessau,  would  bring 
home  to  the  average  German  much 
more  realistically  the  true  position, 
since  his  mentality  is  such  that  he  can- 
not understand  why  the  Allies  do  not 
use  their  alleged  superiority. 

But  our  efforts  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
unrest  and  disillusionment  in  the 
Third  Reich  may  well  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  development  which  we  shall 
not  welcome.  The  harvest  may  be 
quite  different  from  our  expectations. 
In  1933  the  German  fatalistically 
thought  his  country  was  faced  with 
the  alternative  of  either  Nazism  or 
Communism.  He  decided  to  give  the 
former  a  chance.  It  has  failed.  May  he 
not  turn  to  the  other  alternative,  par- 
ticularly as  he  maintains  that  the 
democratic  system  is  a  luxury  for 
wealthy  States  only? 


Casualty 

*He  was  wounded  in  an  air-raid!' 

'How  did  it  happen?' 

*A  leaflet  hit  him  in  the  eye.' 

— 420y  Florence 


A  strange  dreamlike  quality  distin- 
guishes this  story  of  adventures  that 
you  or  I  may  easily  encounter  this.  .  . . 


Night  Before 
Christmas 


By  Leon  Bryce  Block 


Bi 


BERLIN  was  the  last  place  in  the 
world  I  would  have  chosen  to  spend 
Christmas.  But  there  I  was,  walk- 
ing aimlessly  along  Kurfurstendamm, 
a  stranger  in  a  now  strange  city, 
on  Christmas  Eve.  The  world  had 
changed,  and  I  had  changed  since  last 
I  was  in  Berlin,  nearly  ten  years  ago, 
but  Berlin  had  changed  much  more. 
And  a  soft,  heavy  snowfall  was  obliter- 
ating what  familiar  landmarks  re- 
mained. 

The  black-out  was  only  partial 
tonight,  perhaps  because  the  anti- 
aircraft command  felt  that  this  was 
the  one  evening  when  the  enemy 
would  not  essay  a  raid,  and  the  pro- 
tective snow  insured  safety.  Driven  by 
lonesomeness  and  a  half-conscious 
apprehension  that  someone  was  wait- 
ing for  me  around  the  next  corner, 
any  corner,  I  hurried  along.  When  I 
turned  into  Kantstrasse  I  discovered 
that  I  had  been  running.  My  hat  and 
overcoat  were  white,  but  the  heat  of 
my  exertion  had  melted  the  snow 
around  the  hat-band,  and  the  water 


seeped  through  the  felt  and  ran  down 
my  forehead  in  little  trickles. 

I  slid  into  a  shop  doorway — it  was  a 
toy  shop,  I  discovered — to  remove  my 
hat  and  wipe  my  face.  The  toys  were 
lovely,  bright  tlungs.  There  were  bet- 
ter dolls  than  I  had  ever  seen  before, 
with  intelligent  faces  and  human  hair, 
toy  soldiers,  trains,  sabers,  tops,  air- 
planes that  operated  like  real  ones, 
everything  was  there.  The  window  was 
in  some  disorder  and  I  was  aware  that 
many  toys  had  been  removed  and  sold 
as  the  supply  inside  dwindled.  But 
this  confusion  made  the  display  more 
real,  it  was  the  confusion  of  life.  As  I 
stood  there,  half  dreaming,  the  shop 
emptied  its  customers  past  me.  But  I 
couldn't  leave.  I  knew  they  would 
soon  be  closing  the  place,  yet  I  half 
hoped  that  I  was  mistaken.  At  last  I 
had  found  friends,  in  these  toys, 
though  inanimate  ones. 

In  a  moment  the  window  lights  went 
out,  then  half  the  lights  inside  the 
shop,  and  the  proprietor  was  udiering 
out  the  last  customer.  As  the  door 
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closed  between  them,  I  was  startled 
by  the  sight  of  the  face  that  peered 
out  at  me.  I  thought  I  detected  a 
malign  twist  to  the  lips  as  I  recognized 
— surely  I  couldn't  be  mistaken — the 
glint  in  the  eyes  and  the  military  cut 
of  the  head  of  Heinrich  Himmler.  I  had 
seen  Herr  Himmler  many  times  during 
my  brief  stay  in  Berlin,  lunched  with 
him,  interviewed  him,  even  been 
warned  by  him  after  I  had  expressed 
certain  views.  But  what  would  Herr 
Himmler  be  doing  here?  Certainly  he 
didn't  run  a  toy  shop — and  I  was 
certain  of  my  identification.  There 
couldn't  be  two  men  in  Berlin  who 
looked  exactly  alike,  who  had  a  birth- 
mark in  that  same  spot  on  the  temple. 
A  sudden  thought  made  me  shudder. 

'Arc  you  cold?'  a  soft,  cultivated 
voice  behind  me  asked,  'Why  don't 
you  put  on  your  hat?' 

Either  the  cold  or  fright  had  made 
movement  difficult,  and  as  I  turned 
rather  awkwardly  I  must  have  been  a 
queer  sight  to  this  stranger.  For  the 
first  time  I  realized  that  I  had  taken 
off  my  hat  to  wipe  my  forehead  and 
was  still  holding  the  hat  in  my  hand. 
The  perspiration  had  grown  cold  and 
stung  my  skin.  I  quickly  mopped  my 
face  and  brow  and  put  on  my  cold, 
stiff  hat  again. 

'Thank  you,'  I  mumbled.  Then  the 
shop  went  dark,  the  street  practically 
emptied  and  I  was  alone  with  the 
stranger. 

*I  see  you  are  a  visitor  to  our 
city,'  he  said  gently. 

'Yes,  and  I've  been  here  only  a 
short  time.'  I  was  well  aware  that  no 
one  in  Berlin  would  mistake  me 
for  anything  but  an  American.  My 
clothes,  my  speech  were  distinctly 
made  in  the  United  States. 

'You    probably    have    no    friends 


here,'  he  went  on,  almost  ignoring  my 
contribution  to  the  conversation, '  and 
you  appear  so  alone.  If  you  have  no 
other  plans,  I  would  feel  honored  if 
you  would  grace  my  home  with  your 
company  this  Christmas  Eve/ 

I  was  a  little  suspicious,  though 
I  knew  I  shouldn't  be.  This  sort  of 
thing  was  common  enough  in  the  old 
Germany,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a 
gentleman,  evidently  a  soldier  of  the 
old  order.  He  spoke  English  with  slight 
accent,  an  English  he  must  have 
learned  at  Oxford.  But  that  one 
glimpse  of  Herr  Himmler,  the  streets 
bare  of  humanity,  only  we  two  and 
the  relentless  snow,  conspired  to  make 
me  unnaturally  cautious.  As  I  strug- 
gled to  make  up  my  mind  he  spoke 
again. 

'  I  am  Colonel  Kurt  von  Jagcrsbcrg, 
retired  .  .  .  And  you?' 

I  introduced  myself,  adding  a  refer- 
ence to  my  mission  in  Berlin. 

'I  make  my  residence  at  17  Tier- 
gartenstrasse  with  my  good  wife 
and  son  Hans.  They'll  be  very  glad  to 
talk  with  a  visitor  from  so  far  away. 
We  don't  have  many  these  days,'  he 
explained  and  we  bent  our  heads  ever 
so  slightly  against  the  storm.  Taxis 
are  so  scarce  in  Berlin  these  days,  that 
we  decided  it  would  be  quicker  to 
walk. 

After  awhile  I  broke  silence. 

'  Do  you  know  who  that  man  at  the 
toy  shop  is?'  I  asked. 

'Of  course,'  he  said,  too  quickly,  I 
thought,  and  gave  me  a  sharp  look, 
'but  let's  save  our  breath  in  this 
storm.' 

We  went  the  rest  of  the  way  without 
speaking. 

'Here  we  are,'  the  Colonel  said  at 
last,  and  we  stopped  before  an  old 
browns  tone  with  a  high  stoop.  'There's 
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just  one  favor  I  wish  to  ask  you  before 
we  go  in.  Please  say  nothing  about  the 
toy  shop/ 

*  Of  course  not,'  I  assured  him,  *but 
wasn't  that  Herr — ' 

'Hasenfluck,'  he  interrupted.  He 
took  me  by  the  arm  and  helped  me  up 
the  steep  steps. 

THE  Colonel  led  me  through  the 
living-room,  in  which  was  a  small 
Christmas  tree.  As  we  passed  the  tree 
I  observed  that  it  was  trimmed  with 
worn  tinsel  and  home-made  paper  or- 
naments and  cookies  in  many  shapes. 
A  number  of  guests  had  arrived, 
most  of  them  evidently  old  friends  or 
retainers.  In  a  Storm  Trooper's  uni- 
form, Hans  stood  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way, an  aloof,  defiant  figure.  Tonight, 
of  all  nights,  the  lad  had  come  close  to 
quarrelling  with  his  father,  I  could 
sense.  After  twenty-two  years  of  un- 
questioning obedience,  or  at  least 
respectful  attention,  the  old  Colonel 
was  apparently  stung  by  a  defiance  he 
could  not  comprehend,  much  less  cope 
with. 

Hans  saw  his  advantage  and  pressed 
it.  His  voice  was  high-pitched. 

'All  I  can  say  is,  I  hope  the  Schutz- 
StafFel  doesn't  get  wind  of  this.  And 
don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you,'  he 
cried. 

'That's  what  you  say  every  year, 
and  each  time  you  say  it  louder,*  his 
mother  reproved.  'And  anyhow,  why 
should  we  worry?  Nothing  ever  hap- 
pened before.' 

'Well,  it's  different  this  year.  This  is 
war.  We've  got  to  tighten  our  belts  if 
we  hope  to  win,  and  victory  in  this 
war  is  more  important  than  in  any 
that  was  ever  fought  in  Europe.' 

'Yes,  I  know  that  story,'  the 
Colonel   interposed.    'We're   fighting 


for  a  new  civilization.  The  world  of 
the  Renaissance,  of  eighteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  culture,  of  Cellini 
and  Michelangelo,  Bach  and  Bee- 
thoven, Hegel  and  Spengler  are  all 
gone  now,  and  you  think  .  •  / 

'I  know,  I  don't  think.  Wc  will 
carry  the  torch  of  a  new  Europe,  a 
new  world,  we  will  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
new  beginning  after  we  bury  this  old, 
rotten,  dying  culture.  We  will,  with 
the  help  of  the  Sage  of  Berchte^aden. 
.  .  .  Sieg  Heil!  But  we  won't  tolerate 
the  interference  of  dead  hands/ 

'I  see,'  Frau  von  Jagersberg  said. 
'We  have  our  choice;  we  do  as  you 
say,  or  a  concentration-camp,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

'Well,  no,  not  exactly.  I'm  not  try- 
ing to  force  you  .  .  .  but  I  won't  have 
force  used  on  me.  I  have  my  dignity, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  be  ordered 
around,'  Hans  said. 

The  old  man's  face  was  taut;  his 
Adam's  apple  rose  and  fell  perceptibly. 
He  knew  that  the  Christmas  tree  was 
no  help  in  his  struggle  to  win  position 
in  the  State,  now  that  they  had 
hoarded  bits  of  food  out  of  the  small 
allowance  permitted  by  ration-cards. 

'Quiet!*  he  ordered.  *I  will  decide 
what  you  are  to  do  as  long  as  I  am 
head  of  the  house.' 

'Kurt!'  He  heard  his  wife's  fdea, 
but  ignored  her. 

Hans  sat  down,  saying  nothing. 
His  movement  shook  the  tree  and  iSt 
candles  flickered.  Everyone  looked 
around  the  room  to  be  sure  doors  and 
windows  were  bolted.  Frau  von  Jagers- 
berg had  seen  to  that.  The  guests  re- 
laxed now,  but  they  were  still  a  bit 
cautious. 

'It's  nearly  eleven,'  the  Cdonel 
said,  'and  we're  not  as  young  as  we 
used  to  be.' 
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Frau  von  Jagersberg  went  to  the 
kitchen.  Her  eyes  glittered.  It  was 
really  Christmas  Eve  at  last^  albeit 
under  a  cloud  of  war.  If  she  was  con- 
cerned about  Hans's  safety,  she  failed 
to  reveal  it. 

'Perhaps  our  good  pastor  won't 
come/  one  of  the  guests  said,  evi- 
dently to  ease  the  tension. 

*He  may  have  gotten  frightened  at 
the  last  minute/  Hans  offered.  'You 
know  the  danger,  when  the  Fiihrer 
has  forbidden  it.  But  if  he  comes,  I 
must  be  excused.' 

*Dr.  Wildenauer  will  not  be  think- 
ing of  himself  tonight,'  the  Colonel 
answered. 

Frau  von  Jagersberg  was  back 
from  the  kitchen  with  a  trayful  of 
food  and  a  decanter  of  wine. 

*We  have  a  few  pieces  of  our  old 
silver  left,'  she  said,  as  she  laid  out 
a  crested  platter,  sugar  bowl  and 
creamer.  'It's  been  hard  to  hold  on  to 
them.  But  Kurt  is  hopeful,  he  expects 
good  news  after  the  first  of  the 
year.* 

It  sounded  as  though  Hans  had 
mumbled  something,  but  he  was 
looking  at  the  Christmas  tree  behind 
him. 

'Let  us  pray,'  said  the  Colonel. 
All  heads  bowed  and  Hans  slowly 
conformed. 

*  Unser  Gott  im  Himmel  .  .  .' 

THERE  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
The  old  men  stiffened  in  silence, 
the  women  fluttered.  Colonel  von 
Jagersberg  got  up  slowly  and  marched 
to  the  door.  By  the  time  he  had  opened 
it  his  wife  had  carried  the  tray  back 
to  the  kitchen. 

Outside  the  door  stood  a  woman, 
trembling  inside  her  great-coat,  its 
collar  about  her  ears.  She  was  hurried 


into  the  room  and  the  door  closed 
behind  her.  The  bolt  was  slid  into 
place. 

'Who  are  you  and  what  do  you 
want?'  Colonel  von  Jagersberg  de- 
manded. 

The  coat  collar  was  drawn  down. 
She  was  just  a  child,  not  more  than 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  her  eyes  were 
red  with  weeping.  There  stood  Martha 
Wildenauer,  daughter  of  their  pas- 
tor. 

'My  father's  in  custody,'  she  said 
with  an  effort.  'The  police  came  to  the 
house  not  more  than  an  hour  ago  and 
took  him.  I've  come  in  his  place.' 

The  Colonel  tried  to  catch  his  son's 
eye,  but  Hans  kept  looking  away. 
Frau  von  Jagersberg  was  at  Martha's 
side,  removing  the  girl's  coat  and 
soothing  her.  Then  she  brought  the 
tray  back.  Martha  stopped  trembling 
now  and  sat  down  between  the  hostess 
and  Hans,  who  squirmed.  The  Colonel 
finished  his  prayer. 

Frau  von  Jagersberg  served  every- 
one with  plenty  of  bread,  a  piece  of 
meat  and  a  potato.  The  Colonel  said 
he  didn't  want  any  meat.  It  was  just 
as  well,  as  there  wasn't  quite  enough 
to  go  round. 

Martha  passed  Hans  his  plate.  As 
she  leaned  toward  him,  she  whispered, 
'Hans,  it  wasn't  you — it  couldn't 
.  .  .  .'  Hans  saw  that  I  had  over- 
heard, and  he  reddened. 

'It's  getting  worse,'  one  voice  was 
saying. 

*  Ein  Feste  Burg  is  forbidden  too.' 

'Oh,  this  terrible  shortage.* 

'Everything's  Ersatz.* 

Then  I  heard  Martha's  voice  again. 
All  she  said  was,  '  So  you  did  have  a 
hand  in  it.' 

There  was  hate  and  accusation  in 
her  eyes.  But  he  couldn't  talk  to  her 
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above  the  hum  of  conversation  with- 
out being  overheard. 

'Stop/  he  finally  shouted,  *I  can't 
stand  it  any  longer.' 

His  mother  cautioned  him.  They 
had  heard  him  and  understood,  he 
must  know  now.  But  they  seemed  to 
ignore  him.  It  was  a  kind  of  grim  game 
that  made  me  terribly  uneasy.  They 
continued  talking  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  At  last  he  stood  up  and 
faced  them. 

'Why  do  you  all  sit  here  like  this?' 
he  screamed.  'Just  sit  and  grumble. 
I'm  tired  of  it.  I  hate  it.  But  I  haven't 
the  courage  to  report  you.' 

'What  have  wc  done  now?'  asked 
Herr  Rudholtz,  who  had  once  been 
important  in  the  old  civil  service. 

'Done,  done?'  Hans  was  livid. 
'Nothing  except  flout  all  our  decrees. 
And  scant  respect  you  give  me,  a  Storm 
Trooper.  And  all  this,'  he  pointed  to 
the  food  and  wine.  'Where  did  it  come 
from  ?  I'm  tired  of  all  your  lawlessness 
and  sneaking  subterfuges;  drawn 
shades,  bolted  doors  and  whispers.* 

'Well,  those  are  the  last  three  can- 
dles,' said  the  Colonel  sadly. 

'Yes,  and  you  know  we  draw  the 
shades  to  keep  out  the  sharp  glare  of 
the  street  lights,'  his  mother  explained. 

'That's  a  lie,'  Hans  exploded. 

*  I'll  speak  to  you  in  your  room,*  the 
old  Colonel  said  grimly. 

His  voice  was  quiet,  cold  and  hard. 
There  was  a  momentary  pause  as 
father  and  son  faced  each  other.  The 
struggle  was  brief  and  decisive.  Hans 
rose,  clicked  his  heels,  bowed  faintly  to 
the  guests  and  went  to  his  room.  The 
Colonel  moved  to  the  comer  and  picked 
up  his  heavy  walking  stick,  then  delib- 
erately followed  his  son.  But  in  spite 
of  the  old  man's  austerity,  he  had  lost 
the  force  and  drive  of  an  hour  ago.  He 


was  still  Colonel  Kurt  von  Jagersbcfg, 
retired,  Generalstabsoflizier;  he  still 
stood  erect  as  on  the  day  von  Hinden- 
burg  decorated  him  with  the  Eisenu 
KreuZy  but  his  heart  wasn't  in  it. 

THE  door  to  Hans's  room  didced 
shut  after  the  Colonel.  Nfartha 
jumped  up  and  clutched  her  mouth  in 
a  futile  effort  to  choke  back  a  scream. 
The  others  didn't  move. 

After  a  few  minutes  father  and  son 
returned.  Hans  was  shaking;  his  fwc3t 
bloodless.  The  Colonel  looked  years 
older,  his  eyes  cold  in  their  sodcets, 
like  a  fireplace  full  of  dead  ashes.  The 
young  man  walked  to  the  table,  but 
did  not  sit  down.  Martha  was  still 
standing.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm 
and  said  only  '  Hans,'  in  a  tone  no  one 
but  a  young,  terribly  hurt  girl  can  em- 
ploy. 

He  shook  off  her  hand  and  went 
to  the  door.  Then  he  stopped,  his  hand 
on  the  bolt,  as  if  to  say  something,  but 
changed  his  mind. 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone, 
taking  the  tenseness  with  him.  The 
guests  began  breathing  again,  and 
looked  at  the  Colonel. 

'  I  did  what  was  proper  and  needed,' 
he  said  quietly. 

His  wife  patted  his  shoulder.  Martha 
wept. 

'  Yes,  my  dear,'  the  Colond  said  to 
his  wife,  'we  must  start  again.  Let's 
be  merry  this  Weinacbien.* 

He  took  the  decanter  and  poured  a 
little  wine  in  each  glass.  When  he 
reached  his  own  glass,  just  a  few  drops 
came.  But  he  poured  bravdy,  as 
though  there  were  plenty. 

'It's  Liebfraumilch,'  he  said,  'but 
this  is  the  end  of  it.  Next  year  we  will 
have  more.* 

'Of  course  we  will  have  more,'  his 
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wife    agreed.    Her    mouth    trembled 
slightly. 

*  But  we  have  plenty/  said  Martha. 
There  was  silence.  The  Colonel  rose, 

smiling  at  the  girl.  His  body  sagged, 
and  he  leaned  on  his  stick. 

*  I  know  how  you  feel;  you  still  love 
him,  don't  you?' 

The  guests  remained  silent,  waiting 
for  an  explanation  he  seemed  strug- 
gling to  make. 

*  I  had  to  punish  him,'  the  Colonel 
finally  said.  'He  called  his  mother  a 
liar.  That  cannot  be  permitted  under 
my  roof.  But  I  also  arranged  a  Christ- 
mas present  for  him  earlier  this  eve- 
ning. It  will  be  a  surprise.' 

The  old  man  braced  himself  against 
the  table,  stroked  Martha's  hair  and 
laid  his  stick  in  her  lap.  The  guests 
waited  expectantly  for  him  to  go  on.  A 
half  audible  sob  came  from  somewhere, 
at  the  other  side  of  the  table.  The  sound 
of  heavy  breathing  grew  louder. 

*  I  made  him  give  me  three  lashes  on 
the  back,  with  my  own  stick.' 

'Now  you  must  go — quickly,'  he 
said  to  Martha,  'Perhaps  our  charm- 
ing American  guest  will  escort  you.' 

'It's  just  a  few  squares,'  he  said, 
turning  to  me. 

Before  I  could  even  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility, I  was  in  my  coat,  hat  in 
hand,  and  the  girl  on  my  arm,  descend- 
ing the  long  stairs.  Outside  it  was  still 


snowing.  A  solitary  man  was  in  the 
street.  As  we  reached  the  corner,  he 
passed  us. 

It  was  Herr  Himmler. 

I  turned  and  watched  him  as  he 
mounted  the  steps  of  theTiouse  I  had 
just  left.  Then  I  turned  back  to 
Martha. 

She  was  gone. 

There  I  stood  alone  on  that  strange 
Tiergartenstrasse  comer,  uncertain 
which  way  to  go  to  get  back  to  my 
hotel.  It  was  snowing  harder  now,  and 
I  couldn't  see  ten  feet.  When  I  had  re- 
covered a  little,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  my  hat  was  in  my  hand. 

Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  find  a 
taxi.  I  got  in  and  directed  the  driver 
to  take  me  to  my  hotel.  The  last  few 
hours  had  wearied  me  terribly,  and  I 
wanted  only  to  go  to  bed.  When  I  had 
settled  back  and  lit  a  cigarette,  I  was 
able  to  smile  a  little  at  my  helpless- 
ness. 

I  decided  to  talk  to  the  driver;  at 
least  he  was  normal — unaffected  by  all 
the  madness  that  had  overtaken  the 
rest  of  Berlin. 

'  Imagine,  getting  lost  right  on  Tier- 
gartenstrasse,' I  called  to  him  in  a 
cheerful  tone. 

*I  see  you're  a  stranger  in  Berlin,' 
he  laughed  immoderately.  'That's  a 
funny  one,  because  Tiergartenstrasse 
is  more  than  a  kilometer  from  here.' 


How  Finland  can  defend  herself;  Rus- 
sia's newly  acquired  land  compared  to 
Lord  Curzon's  proposals;  why  the  Bal- 
tic   Germans    are    being    repatriated. 
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I.  Finns  Are  Ready 
By  Jean  Bories 

Translated  from  Ordre^  Paris  Rightist  Daily 

LHE  antagonism  that  persisted  for  that  Finland  was  under  Russian 
so  long  a  time  between  Germany  and  domination  from  1809  until  the  Revo- 
Russia,  and  which  today  has  not  been  lution,  but  she  has  succeeded  in  keep- 
lessened  by  the  joint  ambitions  of  two  ing  her  bourgeois  traditions,  her 
dictators,  has  always  caused  military  language  and  her  cultural  elements 
experts  to  weigh  the  possibility  of  intact.  Since  19179  the  Russian  in- 
attack  by  the  Germans  against  Russia  fluence  upon  her  has  been  nil.  After 
by  the  way  of  the  Baltic  and  the  more  than  a  century  of  submission. 
Northern  countries.  The  enemy  would  the  Finns  still  have  a  national  tradi* 
use  naval  bases  in  Norway  and  Swe-  tion  which  makes  all  humiliating 
den  and  the  Aland  Islands,  and  follow  compromise  repugnant  to  them,  and 
with  an  attack  upon  the  Karelian  we  must  not  under-estimate  the  value 
frontier.  The  works  of  specialists  are  of  this  factor. 

not  lacking  on  this  subject.  Now  that  Now,  let  us  consider  an  attack  that 

the  situation  has  changed,  the  danger  of  might    come    against    Finland.    The 

attack  upon  Russia  has  been  obviated.  Finnish-Soviet    frontier    corresponds 

But  the  factors  that  made  the  North  approximately  to  that  which  had  been 

redoubtable  still  exist.  An  attack  upon  traced  by  the  Treaty  of  Stolbova  in 

the  Northern  countries  through  the  161 7  between  the  Swedish  kingdom 

east  offers  great  obstacles  to  the  ag-  and  Russia.  It  is  almost  i,ooo  miles 

gressor.  long  and  follows  the  water  parting  be- 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  tween  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Baltic 
present  itself  is  of  a  psychological  or-  and  the  White  Seas.  Finland  is  flat, 
der.  The  countries  of  the  Scandinavian  except  on  her  frontier  and  in  Lap- 
peninsula  are  by  nature,  tradition  and  land,  where  the  hills  reach  an  mlti- 
culture  hostile  to  Russia.  It  is  true  tude  of  more  than  3,800  feet.  Rltf  per 
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cent  of  the  plain  consists  of  swamps. 
Tlic  forests  occupy  73  per  cent  of  the 
toeal  surface.  Besides,  in  Finland 
there  are  more  than  70,000  lakes.  For 
these  reasons  Finland  is  an  ideal  coun- 
try for  defensive  action.  Tank  divi- 
sions would  prove  completely  ineffec- 
tive upon  this  terrain,  .'\lthough  Lap- 
land, in  the  north  of  Finland,  offers  a 
somewhat  more  regular  terrain,  it 
could  not  be  the  main  objective  of  an 
attack. 

The  only  effective  action,  that  di- 
rected upon  the  vertical  line  east  of 
Kemi— important  because  it  would 
permit  the  enemy  to  reach  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  from  the  north  and  go  on 
to  the  Swedish  frontier — would  be 
difficult  to  launch.  As  for  air-raids, 
they  arc  likely  to  prove  ineffective 
because  80  per  cent  of  the  Finnish 
population  lives  in  the  countrv. 

At  the  most  critical  time  ot^the  ne- 
gotiations with  Soviet  Russia  this  fall, 
m$  masks  were  distributed  to  the  ur- 
ban population,  but  evidently  this 
was  more  a  move  to  prepare  the  Finns 
psychologically  for  war  than  a  prac- 
tical measure. 


II 


Finland  possesses,  moreover,  other 
means  of  effective  defense.  She  has  an 
army  of  ;?o,ooo  men  and  a  civil  ^ard 
of  loo/xx)  men  -the  latter  reinforced 
by  the  celebrated  *  IjOtia  Svaro^*  the 
feminine  bngade  of  70,000  troops.  The 
militia  is  directed  by  General  Manner- 
heim,  who  demonstrated  his  abilities 
at  the  end  of  the  World  War.  Both  the 
militia  and  the  army  are  constantly 
undcrgt>mg  intensive  training. 

The  second  line  of  defense  against 
an  attack  from  the  east  is  situated  in 
Sweden  upon  the  Lulea-B<xlen-Mur- 


jek-Gallivare-Kiruna-Abisko  line.  An 
effective  sjrstem  of  fortifications  has 
been  constructed,  whose  best  example 
is  the  fortress  of  Boden.  A  speaal 
guard,  called  Seerei  Stmuon^  is  charsed 
with  the  policing  of  the  fortification 
areas.  There  has  been  an  intensified 
outbreak  of  espionage  in  this  region, 
followed  bv  a  wave  of  arrests.  Lappt> 
captains  of  boats  navigating  the  Lule 
river,  even  waitresses  in  cafb  in  the 
small  town  of  Boden  are  being  con- 
stantly arrested. 

An  important  factor  of  defense  is 
the  formation  of  the  Finnish  coasts. 
They  are  dotted  with  islands  and  per- 
mit of  fortification  with  minimum 
of  cost  because  of  their  rough  and 
broken  outline.  The  Aland  Islands — 
the  Malta  of  the  North — control  all 
shipping  in  that  zone,  as  well  as  block 
access  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  pro- 
tect Stockholm.  One  must  not  forget 
that  the  Soviet  navy  has  few  facilities 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  particu- 
larly that  the  Russian  naval  base  at 
ICronstadt  is  surrounded  by  ice  during 
the  winter  months.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  air  attack,  the  Swedish  Colo- 
nel  Kleen  estimated  in  Nys-DsgiifU 
AlUbandM  that  the  Northern  countries 
could  advance  6co  fighting  planes  into 
action.  Many  of^these  have  been  built 
in  the  Swedish  Bofors  factories  and  in 
the  Finnish  branches  of  Syvaskyla. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  Nforth- 
em  countries  from  the  viewpoint  of 
defense,  but  a  counter-attack  from  the 
air  is  not  inconceivable.  Russia  offers 
an  easy  objective  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. I^ningrad  is  thirty  minutes 
from  V*iborg  and  the  Leningrad- 
Murmansk  railroad,  the  onlv  one 
which  connects  Moscow  and  Ixnin- 
grad  with  the  North,  passes  within 
100  miles  of  the  Finnish  frontier. 
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11.  Fourth  Partition 

Translated  from  the  TeUgraitf^  Amsterdam  Independeiit  Daily 

LHE  new  Russo-German  frontier  sians  within  a  few  weeks  were  hurled 
which  partitions  Poland  shows  inter-  back  by  General  Maxime  Weygand 
esting  points  of  similarity  with  Po-  almost  to  the  Xurzon  Line/  A  peace 
land's  eastern  border  as  proposed  at  treaty  was  signed  at  Riga  in  October, 
the  Versailles  Peace  Conference.  This  1920.  This  treaty  established  the 
border  is  the  so-called  Curzon  Line,  frontier  that  was  recognized  until  re- 
named after  the  member  of  the  British  cently.  It  accorded  to  Poland  all  of 
delegation  to  the  conference.  The  line  Eastern  Galicia,  which  since  1919  had 
which  he  proposed  was  accepted  unani-  been  occupied  by  Polish  troops,  and 
mously  by  the  delegates.  which  ethnically  forms  a  part  of  the 

That  fact  may  serve  as  a  starting  Ukraine.  This  incorporation  of  Eastern 

point  for  a  comparison  between  Po-  Galicia — ^which    the    *  Curzon    Line' 

land's  eastern  border,  as  proposed  in  had   put   within   Poland — ^was   con- 

191 9,  and  the  present  frontier  as  de-  firmed  by  the  Ambassadors'  Confer- 

limited  by  Stalin  in  collaboration  with  ence.  Meanwhile  Poland  had  further 

Hitler.  enlarged   her   territory   by  wresting 

The  Curzon  Line  was  not  an  inflexi-  Vilna  from  Lithuania,  while  eastern 

ble  line.  It  was  merely  a  general  plan  Upper  Silesia  had  been  relinquished 

the  details  of  which  were  to  be  elabo-  by   Germany   in   consequence   of  a 

rated  later  by  the  governments  of  the  plebiscite. 

new   Poland   and   the   U.S.S.R.    In  In   the  north  the  *  Curzon   Line* 

1919-20  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  started    at    the    Lithuanian    border, 

to  go  farther  before  the  people  of  Rus-  at  the  river  Niemen,  north  of  the  forti- 

sia,  who  were  still  in  the  midst  of  a  fied  city  of  Grodno.  The  line  then  ex- 

revolution,   had   an   opportunity   to  tended  almost  due  south  and  reached 

regularize  their  political  life  and  to  the  river  Bug  after  a  westward  turn. 

express  themselves  regarding  the  final  Thereafter  the  frontier  followed  this 

boundary  line  with  Poland.  river    until    it    reached    the    former 

But  Poland,  intoxicated  by  her  re-  Austro-Russian  border,  which  it  fol- 

gained  independence,  could  not  forget  lowed  along  the  rest  of  its  course, 

her  eminence  in  the  past,  when  she  The  new  border  which  Russia  has 

held  the  Ukraine  as  far  as  Kiev.  This  acquired    since    the    destruction    of 

was  a  territory  dotted  with  Polish  Poland  follows  the  Xurzon  Line'  to 

colonies.   Post-War  Poland,   accord-  some  extent  in  its  central  section,  i^., 

ingly,  demanded  a  wide  stretch  of  land  from  a  given  point  on  the  river  Bug, 

which  was  mainly  inhabited  by  White  northwest  of  Brest-Litovsk,  until  the 

Russians,  and  which  extended  to  the  point   where    the   river   crosses   the 

line   which    until    recently   was   the  old  Austro-Russian  (Galician)  border. 

Soviet-Polish  border.  War  broke  out  But  north  and  south  of  this  section 

over  these  claims  which,  as  it  is  known,  the  Russians  have  taken  over  exten- 

brought  the  Soviet  troops  to  the  very  sive  territories  west  of  the  Xurzon 

gates  of  Warsaw.  Later  on,  the  famous  Line.'  With  the  exception  of  Suwalki, 

retreat  began,  during  which  the  Rus-  which  Germany  has  incorporated  in 
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The  New  Frontier 
The  heavy  klack  line  at  the  right  traces  the  new  German-Russian  froniier  established  after  the  destruction 
^Poland,  Note  that  in  the  north^  roughly  between  Grodno  and  Brest-Litovsk^  the  Russian  line  bends  sharply 
westward^  making  an  awkward  salient  which  is  certain  to  irk — or  tempt — East  Prussians  and  Germans  in 
German  Poland,  It  is  interesting  to  see,  however^  that  except  for  this  bulge,  the  new  frontier  follows  approx- 
imately the  so-called  *  Curzon  Line  *  delimited  at  Versailles.  The  key  at  the  left  gives  the  racial  distribution 
in  the  area  newly  acquired  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  grounds  that  fVhite  Russians  and  Ukranians  had  been 
oppressed  for  twenty  years  by  the  Polish  administrators.  Note  that  this  realignment  now  gives  Hungary  a 
common  froniier  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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East  Prussia,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  the  entire  northern  triangle, 
with  Bialystok  as  the  most  important 
center.  In  the  south,  beginning  at  the 
point  where  the  river  Bug  crosses  the 
Galician  border,  Stalin  has  pocketed — 
without  regard  for  the  'Curzon  Line' 
— Eastern  Galicia  as  far  as  the 
river  San.  Thereby  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
taken  more  than  that  part  of  Eastern 
Galicia  which  always  was  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  the  Ukraine. 

As  far  as  the  new  border  follows  the 
Xurzon  Line'  it  may  be  said  that 
Russia  has  followed  the  line  which 
England  and  France  once  accepted  as 
the  true  Russo-Polish  frontier.  What 
has  happened  north  and  south  is  a 
different  story.  But  here  one  may  ask, 
to  what  degree  are  these  two  regions 
inhabited  by  Poles? 

Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  director  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  of 
New  York,  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
political  geography,  asserts  that  a 
quadrangle,  of  which  Grodno  and 
Bialystok  are  the  outposts,  is  inhab- 
ited by  White  Russians.  A  triangle  to 
the  west  of  this  quadrangle  is  in- 
habited  by  a   mixed   population   of 


Poles  and  White  Rusnans.  (The  base 
of  this  triangle  is  formed  by  the  river 
Narew.)  The  same  holds  true  of  the 
wide  stretch  of  territory  situated  par- 
allel and  westward  of  the  Xurzon 
Line,'  extending  as  far  as  the  river 
Bug.  But  all  the  remainder  of  the 
occupied  territory  is  marked  as  in- 
habited by  Poles.  As  far  as  the  newly 
acquired  Galician  territory  is  con- 
cerned, the  extreme  comer  between 
the  real  Ukraine  and  the  river  San 
is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population, 
consisting  of  Poles  and  Ukrainians 
(Ruthenians).  One  small  comer  of  this 
r^on  is  inhabited  by  a  purely 
Ruthenian  population. 

In  summarizing,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  the  north  Russia  has  to  some  extent 
violated  the  principle  of  national  self- 
determination.  Along  the  central  part 
of  the  new  frontier,  which  follows  the 
river  Bug,  the  Russians  have  occufned 
a  line  which  others  had  laid  down.  In 
the  south,  with  the  exception  of 
Eastern  Galicia,  which  forms  the 
western  outpost  of  the  Soviet  Ukraine, 
Russia  has  seized  a  comparatively 
small  territory  containing  a  mixed 
population. 


III.  Exodus  from  the  Baltics 

By  EuokNE  SCHREIDER 
Adapted  from  Lumihre^  Parii  Radical  Weekly 


LHE  problem  that  has  poisoned 
the  peace  of  Europe  during  the  twenty 
years  between  the  two  great  wars 
is  that  of  the  minorities.  The  League 
of  Nations  was  always  deluged  with 
protests  from  these  minorities  con- 
cerning the  treatment  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  States  in  whose  territories 
they  lived.  The  solution  proposed  in 


the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  that  all  these 
compact  groups  be  allowed  the  uae  of 
their  lang;uage,  worship  of  their  faith 
and  the  ^ee  development  of  their  cul- 
ture, proved  ineflFective  in  practice. 
This  illusive  freedom  was  a  factor  that 
prevented  the  assimilation  of  the  mi- 
norities into  the  countries  in  which 
they  lived.  But  any  such  move  toward 
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assimilation  was  called  oppressive  to 
these  minorities. 

One  solution  was  proposed  by  Hitler. 
It  was  one  that  had  already  been  tried 
in  the  South  Tyrol  and  is  now  being 
attempted  in  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
whence  wholesale  emigration  of  the 
Baltic  Germans  is  underway.  Total- 
itarian Germany  has  characteristically 
tried  to  cut  through  theGordian  Knot. 
The  principle  of  transplantation  seems 
logical  and  reasonable  on  paper,  but 
in  practice  all  human  feelings  must 
be  disregarded  in  favor  of  ethnic  con- 
siderations. 

The  precipitous  departure  of  the 
Baltic  German  minorities  from  Esto- 
nia and  Latvia  is,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, not  the  return  of  a  colony  to  its 
mother  country.  The  Germanic  ele- 
ments, established  from  the  beginning 
of  modern  times  among  the  Baltic 
population,  were  firmly  entrenched, 
there.  They  lived  as  if  in  their  native 
homes,  as  their  Sudeten  brothers  did 
in  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  Sudeten  Ger- 
mans were  permitted  to  remain  in 
their  homes.  But  the  Baltic  Germans 
are  being  expatriated  in  obedience 
to  an  outside  will  which  disregards 
their  past  or  their  future.  There  are  an 
estimated  70,000  Germans  in  Latvia, 
15,000  in  Estonia  and  35,000  in 
Lithuania.  They  are  made  to  leave  in 
haste,  abandoning  not  only  their  prop- 
erty but  also  the  family  prestige 
achieved  with  so  much  effort  by  their 
ancestors.  It  is  a  pitiful  end  to  an  epic, 
all  the  stranger  because  this  migration 
has  been  decreed  in  the  name  of 
Germanism. 

II 

What  actually  are  these  German 
minorities  whose  fate  has  placed  them 
in  the  limelight  of  world  affairs?  They 


are  known  popularly  as  '  Baltic  barons,' 
a  noble  and  somewhat  arrogant  class 
of  feudal  proprietors  who  have  long 
exploited  their  peasants.  G>nceivably 
that  once  was  true.  But  today  that 
picture  is  not  accurate  for  it  does  not 
represent  the  element  as  a  whole.  I-et 
us  try  to  recapitulate  their  ante- 
cedents. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  .Ages, 
German  trade  was  peaceably  impmed 
upon  the  Lithuanian  'barbarians.* 
In  the  wake  of  the  merchants  came 
the  missionaries  who  sought  to  'civi- 
lize* the  Lithuanian  native.  Here  affairs 
became  complicated.  With  the  help  of 
the  troops  dispatched  by  the  Pope, 
a  bishop  built  the  city  of  Riga  and 
achieved  complete  conquest  of  the 
country.  In  answer  to  the  bishop's 
summons,  German  colonists  came  and 
preempted  all  the  land.  The  noble 
lords  built  casdes  and  made  slaves  of 
the  natives.  In  this  way  the  Teutonic 
order  brought  its  domination  across 
the  Baltic  coast,  and  German  expan- 
sion continued  until  thrown  back  by 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  proceed- 
ing westward.  The  regions  conquered 
by  the  Germans  have  been  hdd  by 
them  for  six  hundred  years,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  the  begin- 
ning German  domination  in  several 
ways  was  beneficent.  But  as  often  is 
the  case,  the '  protectors  *  finally  solidi- 
fied into  a  caste,  became  greedy  of 
privileges  and  eager,  above  all,  to  re- 
tain their  national  characteristics. 

Thus,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  the  Baltic  baron,  sup- 
ported by  a  long  tradition,  was  still 
burdening  the  country  with  heavy 
taxes  of  feudal  proportions.  He  found 
a  powerful  ally  in  the  Russian  admin- 
istration. He  reduced  the  agricultural 
workers  to  complete  misery,  controlled 
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all  village  life,  meted  out  savage 
punishment,  and  accumulated  great 
riches. 

That  aspect  of  the  German  penetra- 
tion left  the  darkest  memories,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  past,  and  unquestion- 
ably does  not  overweigh  the  benefits 
produced  by  the  German  colonists.  In 
the  present  circumstances,  it  is  par- 
ticularly useful  to  remember  the  civi- 
lizing rdle  of  the  Baltic  Germans, 
which  they  fulfilled  to  a  certain  extent 
even  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
which  now  is  ended  by  the  will  of 
the  apostles  of  'Nordic  civiliza- 
tion/ 

III 

The  *  Baltic  baron  *  was  not  the  only 
character  in  the  German  eastward 
expansion.  In  addition  to  the  barons 
entrenched  in  their  manors,  the  Ger- 
manic element  was  represented  in  the 
city  by  the  bourgeoisie,  the  intel- 
lectuals, the  writers,  scientists  and 
artists.  Their  influence  was  consider- 
able, and  they  in  their  turn  fulfilled 
a  great  historical  task.  These  other 
colonists  led  a  courageous  struggle 
against  Czarist  oppression.  One  monu- 
ment of  their  activity  was  the  German 
University  of  Dorpat.  It  was  a  nursery 
of  doctors  and  biologists,  physicists 
and  geologists.  This  center  of  thought 
with  others  made  the  Baltic  countries 
a  true  hearthstone  of  German  culture, 
a  sort  of  intermediary  between  West- 
em  civilization  and  the  growing  scien- 
tific thought  of  Russia.  Remembering 
chiefly  the  barons,  we  tend  to  forget 
the  many  intellectuals  who  enriched 
the  heritage  of  the  nation  in  which 
destiny  placed  them.  One  need  only 
recall  the  name  of  Baer,  one  of  the 
creators  of  experimental  embryology, 
of  purely  German  descent,  who  be- 


came one  of  the  greatest  Russian 
biologists. 

The  Revolutionary  turmoil  brought 
to  the  surface  the  residuum  of  German 
feudalism  that  persisted  in  the  Baltic 
countries.  But  even  that  upheaval 
could  not  submerge  the  small  islands 
of  German  culture  that  continued  to 
exist.  Today  the  exodus  achieved  by 
the  prophets  of  the  'Nordic'  idea  has 
succeeded  not  only  in  compromising 
any  Nazi  eflfort  at  territorial  expansion 
in  the  Baltic  area  but  also  has  de- 
stroyed the  intellectual  Germanic 
element  in  that  region. 

If  that  is  so,  the  question  arises 
why  has  Germany  ordered  this  emigra^ 
tion  of  120,000  people  whose  interests 
are  rooted  in  the  Baltic  area.  The 
Nazis  have  shown  some  reluctance  at 
explaining  this  unprecedented  step, 
but  on  the  surface  there  are  two  pos- 
sible motives.  The  first  is  that  the 
Reich  needs  even  so  relatively  small  an 
addition  to  its  population  as  the  fore- 
going figure  represents,  for  industrial 
and  agricultural  development,  and 
also  for  military  purposes.  The  second 
is  that,  despite  the  new  professions  of 
friendship  and  neutrality  between  the 
Nazis  and  the  Communists,  Hitler  is 
fearful  that  these  Baltic  Germans 
might  become  infected  with  Marxist 
ideas.  He  now  also  claims  that  with 
these  Germans  removed,  the  Baltic 
states  will  be  permanently  pacified. 

But  wholesale  repatriation  of  the 
German  minorities  is  one  of  the  severest 
punishments  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  pan-German  ambitions,  for  the 
tenets  of  German  civilization  cannot 
be  disseminated  by  minorities  now 
settled  within  Germany.  Certainly  it 
is  a  negation  of  the  claim  for  Lebens- 
raum  that  the  Germans  have  hitherto 
advanced  with  such  vehemence. 


Persons  and  Personages 

WiLHELMINA  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 

By  WiLUAM  Parker 

IVAISER  WILHELM  of  the  withered  arm  once  invited  Queen  Enuna, 
mother  of  the  present  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland,  to  Potsdam, 
hoping  to  bully  her  into  a  military  alliance.  Although  then  quite  young, 
Wilhelmina  was  taken  on  all  state  visits  by  her  royal  mother  to  see  how 
other  governments  functioned. 

*See,'  boasted  the  Kaiser  to  Queen  Emma  and  little  Wilhelmina, 
*my  guards  are  seven  feet  tall  and  yours  are  only  shoulder  high  to  them. 
We  could  walk  right  over  your  country.' 

*  Quite  true,  Your  Majesty/  spoke  up  youthful  Wilhelmina  thought- 
fully, *your  guards  are  seven  feet  tall.  But  when  we  open  our  dikes,  the 
water  is  ten  feet  deep.' 

Today  the  Kaiser,  a  wearied  man  of  eighty,  is  a  permanent  guest  of 
the  once  little  girl  who  failed  to  be  frightened  by  him. 

I  cannot  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  the  country  where 
this  is  being  written  today  will  be  Holland  by  the  time  this  article  is  in 
type,  nor  am  I  any  more  sure  than  the  Hollanders  themselves  that  it 
will  be  Holland  a  week,  or  even  two  days  from  now.  But  I  do  know  that 
Queen  Wilhelmina  is  not  going  to  be  bluffed  by  anybody's  military 
bluster;  and  you  are  not  going  to  pick  up  your  morning  newspaper  and 
read  that  Holland  has  become  in  reality  a  'protectorate'  of  another 
country  which  will  use  it  as  a  jumping-off  place  to  attack  the  Allies  or 
the  Axis  Powers. 

Holland  wants  no  part  in  the  totalitarian-democratic  war,  has  vigor- 
ously refused  offers  ot  'guarantee'  of  neutrality  by  both  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  and  will  fight  to  the  last  dike  to  keep  war  off  its  soil.  And 
this  with  the  knowledge  that  either  Germany  or  tne  Allies  could  make 
another  Poland  of  Holland  in  from  seven  to  ten  days,  or  less.  Whence 
comes  this  courage?  From  a  woman. 

Wilhelmina  is  a  very  simple  and  democratic  person.  She  is  short  of 
stature,  plump,  has  studious  gray  eyes,  listens  closely,  asks  a  few 
pointed  questions — and  makes  up  her  mind  decisively.  One  might  almost 
say  'obstinately,'  though  that  would  be  unfair  because  her  whole  career 
as  political  ruler  of  the  country  is  one  of  continuous  social  progress  and 
economic  expansion.  How  she  has  been  able  to  keep  the  Netherlands 
Empire  together  almost  wholly  without  a  navy,  and  with  hardly  any 
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army,  and  certainly  without  'foreign  entanglements,'  is  a  mystery  to 
manv  statesmen  in  other  countries. 

Her  great  charm  is  her  democracy,  and  you  find  it  reflected  every- 
where in  Holland.  You  would  not  know  she  was  'in  residence'  at  her 
Palace  in  The  Hague  were  it  not  for  the  standard  fluttering  from  the 
flag  staff. 

I  went  round  to  look  at  the  palace,  not  so  much  as  a  sightseer  but 
with  journalistic  curiosity:  I  wanted  to  see  how  many  sandbags  had  been 
piled  up  in  front  of  the  palace,  how  many  machine-guns  had  been 
mounted  to  protect  Her  Majesty  and  the  Palace  during  this  hour  of 
crisis.  I  found  two  policemen  standing  in  the  roadway  and  two  soldiers 
on  sentry  duty  at  a  building  which  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  any  other 
Urge  home. 

*  Are  those  two  sentries  something  new,  posted  because  of  war  peril?* 
I  asked  the  Hollander  friend  who  was  with  me. 

'Not  at  all.'  He  smiled  broadly.  'If  you  want,  you  can  go  into  the 
palace  and  wander  about  as  you  please;  nobody  will  stop  you/ 

The  Queen  occupies  only  a  suite  of  rooms  in  this  two-story  building 
and  she  lives  almost  frugally  yet  her  annual  income  is  reputed  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  $5,000,000.  It  is  not  that  Queen  VVilhelmina  actually 
disapproves  of  social  frivolity:  she  hasn't  time  for  it.  She  reads  every 
book  bearing  on  her  dominions,  reads  all  state  papers  thoroughly  when 
they  are  presented  to  her,  and  her  word  to  her  Ministers  is  final.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  the  two  houses  of  the  parliament  in  this  constitutional 
monarchy  do  not  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  its  administration. 

Not  only  does  she  manage  the  affairs  of  government  but  she  also 
manages  her  private  fortune.  Queen  VVilhelmma  is  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders  in  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  Oil  Company,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  concerns  upon  which  the  hand  of  the  British  Government's  economic 
blockade  has  fallen  heavily.  Holland  itself  could  get  along  with  about 
one-tenth  of  i  per  cent  of  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  oil  which  comes  into 
Rotterdam  and  .Amsterdam.  The  rest  of  it  has  been  going  to  Germany 
and  Central  Europe,  and  the  necessity  of  oil  in  this  war  is  too  obvious 
to  require  comment.  Even  with  its  alliance  with  Russia,  Germany  has 
nowhere  near  a  sufficient  supply  of  oil.  Russia  consumes  the  greater  part 
of  the  oil  it  produces  and  Rumania,  which  made  a  spurt  in  oil  produc- 
tion several  years  ago,  now  shows  a  definite  decline  in  oil  exports. 

The  Queen  stands  above  all  parties  and  her  power  is  unlimited,  for 
she  has  the  absolute  right  of  veto,  which  she  never  uses;  not  in  any  degree 
coukl  she  be  likened  to  a  dictator.  But  her  position  is  unassailable,  and 
in  her  the  nation  visualizes  a  descendant  of  William  the  Silent  who  led 
the  Hollanders  in  the  war  against  Spain,  a  war  which  lasted  eighty  years. 
Sbe  is  quite  ready  for  another  war  if  any  nation  attempts  to  invade  her. 
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I  asked  one  of  Holland's  foremost  journalists  what  he  thought  aboot 
control  of  the  press  and  control  of  thinking  in  some  countries  of  the 
world  today,  and  this  is  what  he  said: 

'The  Dutch  stand  on  the  principle  that  nobody  should  be  obliged  to 
think  or  do  anything  by  command,  that  the  individual  has  a  right  to 
have  and  express  his  own  opinion  and  should  use  that  right  freely.  That 
explains  the  objective  attitude  of  our  newspapers:  they  arc  forums  of 
free  speech.  Our  newspapers  are  not  as  big  or  as  influential  as  those  in 
other  countries,  but  our  people  are  quick  to  respond  to  "policies'*  in  our 
press;  and  a  few  false  statements  in  a  Holland  newspaper  automatically 
put  it  out  of  business,  for  nobody  will  buy  or  read  it. 

'The  Dutchman  is  a  good,  solid  businessman  who  is  content  with  a 
small  profit,  and  he  does  not  concern  himself  with  other  peoples'  affairs. 
And  for  the  same  reason  the  Dutchman  wants  to  be  left  alone  and,  es- 
pecially, left  to  run  his  own  country  according  to  his  own  ideas  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  ideological  ideas  which  would  never  fit  the  Dutch 
character.' 

The  political  and  economic  atmosphere  in  Holland  b^an  to  daricen 
early  this  year,  war  clouds  sweeping  in  from  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Netherlands  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  world  economic  depressioii 
and  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  voting  large  sums  for  national 
defense,  thus  adding  to  the  treasury  deficit.  Holland's  trade  with  Ger- 
many was  showing  substantial  improvement,  but  only  on  paper.  Ger- 
many was  a  big  buyer  and  a  poor  payer. 

Almost  any  morning  one  can  see  Queen  Wilhelmina  bicvcling  in 
The  Hague  wood,  accompanied  only  by  a  lady-in-waiting,  and  barring  a 
catastrophe  in  the  political  map  ot  Western  Europe,  her  successor  will 
be  seen  bicycling  there  also,  for  Crown  Princess  Juliana  was  brou^t 
up  to  conform  to  all  of  the  precise  rules  of  behavior  of  her  royal  mother- 
Princess  Juliana,  born  in  1909,  was  never  allowed  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  her  father,  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  who  was 
rather  inclined  to  look  on  the  gay  side  of  life. 

The  Queen  is  fond  of  painting  and  some  of  her  work  has  been  publicly 
exhibited,  but  she  doesn  t  like  music  and,  while  an  omnivorous  reader, 
finds  little  of  interest  in  verse.  Princess  Juliana  was  permitted  to  meet 
whom  she  chose,  read  what  she  desired  but  was  not  allowed  to  smc^  nor 
to  go  to  the  French  theatre  in  The  Hague,  nor  dance. 

On  January  7, 1937,  Princess  Juliana  was  married  to  Prince  Bemhard 
of  Lippe-Biesterfeld  (Germany),  who  has  since  been  created  a  Prince  of 
Holland.  He  is  a  neutral  in  politics,  a  captain  in  the  Dutch  army,  and  a 
lieutenant,  first-class,  in  the  Dutch  Navy. 

When  I  asked  a  prominent  Hollander  what  he  supposed  would  hap- 
pen to  The  Netherlands  monarchy  when  the  sands  ot  time  run  oat  lor 
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Queen  Wilhelmina,  he  replied,  *  Queen  Wilhelmina  has  been  a  good  ruler 
and  has  run  our  country  well.  We  are  willing  to  let  another  woman  rule/ 


Lord  Macmillan 

Translated  from  Mafcb,  Paris  Topical  Weekly 

XhE  room  reserved  for  the  journalists  at  the  British  Ministry  of 
Information  is  the  scene  every  day  of  a  strange  spectacle.  There  are 
about  a  hundred  of  them,  British,  American,  French, 
Italian,  Japanese,  Australian,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Yugoslav, 
etc.;  each  one,  seated  at  his  little  desk,  raps  out  his 
story  on  a  typewriter  which  is  usually  surrounded  by 
mountains  of  discarded  papers.  Rows  of  telephone  booths 
stretch  along  the  walls.  When  an  important  item  of  news 
arrives,  someone  rings  the  bell,  as  they  do  at  Lloyds' 
when  the  sinking  of  a  ship  is  announced.  All  conversation 
ceases  and  the  noise  of  the  typewriters  dies  away.  Every- 
body listens  silently  to  the  news  emitted  by  the  loud 
speaker.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  move  until  another  bell  is  rung,  at  which 
point  there  is  a  general  stampede  to  the  telephones. 

In  this  crowd  of  journalists,  there  are  a  few  women,  most  of  them  very 
pretty,  and  a  few  men  of  color,  who  are  not  allowed  to  send  out  their 
articles  in  their  native  language  because  it  is  unknown  to  the  censors, 
and  who  therefore  must  file  their  correspondence  in  English.  There  are 
a  few  freaks,  among  them  one  eminent  American  correspondent  who 
every  day,  toward  four  o'clock,  makes  a  sensationally  noisy  entrance, 
surrounded  by  two  young  reporters,  a  stenographer  armed  with  three 
portable  typewriters  and  a  collection  of  all  the  day's  newspapers,  as 
well  as  a  traveling  library  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  atlases  and 
four  quarts  of  Grade-A  milk. 

Almost  every  day  the  Minister  of  Information,  Lord  Macmillan, 
confers  with  the  press  in  a  special  room,  with  many  chairs  and  a  plat- 
form, decorated  by  two  inunense  maps,  and  numerous  signs  adjuring 
the  newsmen  not  to  smoke.  Accordingly,  everybody  smokes,  b^mning 
with  Lord  Macmillan  himself.  The  atmosphere  is  very  smoke-laden  and 
cordial,  even  though  Lord  Macmillan  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  man  one 
slaps  affectionately  on  the  back. 

The  'boss,'  as  he  is  called  by  his  subordinates,  who  are,  by  the  by, 
somewhat  afraid  of  him,  is  the  embodiment  of  sartorial  perfection.  He 
is  the  British  gentleman  fresh  cut  from  the  pages  of  the  men's  fashion 
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magazines,  in  his  black  morning-coat,  striped  trousers,  stiff  collar  and 
stock,  which  reminds  one  of  Lord  Macmillan's  origin:  he  is  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  clergyman.  Something  about  the  chief  of  the  British  Informa- 
tion Bureau  makes  one  think  of  Mr.  Pickwick.  Of  course,  he  has  not  the 
comfortable  girth  and  the  benignant  countenance  of  Dickens  s  hero. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  ruddy,  copper-like  tint  of  his  countenance,  or  the  capa- 
cious mouth,  which  seems  to  hesitate  between  severity  and  a  sort  of 
suppressed  grin. 

Although  Lord  Macmillan  is  not  a  man  of  letters  nor  yet  a  publicist, 
he  has  written  a  good  deal.  He  has  written  about  everything  in  the 
world,  on  hundreds  of  legal  questions,  and  on  such  diversified  subjects 
as  the  sale  of  coal,  on  textiles  and  on  maritime  construction.  He  has  been 
interested  in  chemistry  and  astronomy.  He  has  belonged  to  all  kinds  of 
commissions,  sub-commissions  and  sub-subcommissions.  A  Conserva- 
tive, in  1924  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  of  Ramsay  MacDonald  as  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland. 

Lord  Macmillan  works  at  least  twelve  hours  a  day.  He  has  had  a 
bedroom  installed  next  to  his  office  to  which  he  can  retire  for  a  few 
minutes  when  he  is  tired.  But,  in  general,  he  prefers  to  get  rid  of  his 
fatigue  by  stalking  up  and  down  his  workroom,  or  taking  a  brisk  walk 
through  the  corridors. 

Lord  Macmillan,  in  his  present  role,  has  been  compared  to  Goebbels, 
an  invidious  comparison,  to  which  he  retorts:  'Goebbels  is  a  professor 
of  philology.  It  is  fitting  that  he  should  be  interested  in  the  study  of 
words  because  words  can  betray  the  truth  as  well  as  reveal  it.'  Neverthe- 
less, he  feels  a  profound  antipathy  for  Dr.  Goebbels.  He  calls  him  *  Hit- 
ler's marionette'  and  minimizes  his  propagandist  power. 

'If  Goebbels  were  to  speak  against  me  in  a  trial  of  democracies 
versus  dictatorships,  he  would  be  sure  to  lose.' 

It  is  often  remembered  in  England  that  Lord  Macmillan  spoke  for 
five  days  in  a  famous  trial.  He  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  speak  at  a  rate 
of  two  hundred  words  a  minute.  He  nimself  comments  with  a  half-smile: 
'  My  reason  may  totter,  but  my  voice  never  gives  way.  And,  after  all, 
it  is  vocal  endurance  that  counts  in  a  trial.' 

Lord  Macmillan's  reception  of  the  press  is  not  unmixed  with  acrid- 
ity. 'The  war  of  1939,'  he  says,  'is  not  that  of  1914.  We  must  not  use 
war  language  when  speaking  to  the  people;  we  must  avoid  the  high- 
flown  phrase.  Use  direct,  simple  words.  It  is  not  with  rhetorical  flowen 
that  we  will  convince  the  neutrals.' 

He  has  not  very  tender  feelings  toward  amateur  journalists,  men  of 
letters  or  polemicists  who  want  a  by-line  at  any  price.  He  feels  that  they 
write  not  to  enlighten  the  public,  but  to  get  their  own  names  in  the 
papers. 
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After  the  conference  with  Lord  Macmillan  has  ended,  the  corre- 
spondents return  to  their  work,  which  sometimes  keeps  them  at  the 
tables  of  the  press  room  for  an  entire  night.  Interrupting  their  work  are 
long  intermissions  while  the  censors  read  their  articles.  In  theory,  there 
is  no  censorship  for  the  British  press,  and  the  journalists  are  supposed 
to  submit  their  articles  to  the  censor  voluntarily,  solely  to  escape 
liability  under  the  so-called  Official  Secrets  Act.  But  it  is  different  where 
the  foreign  press  is  concerned.  There  is  a  censor  for  articles  in  every 
known  language;  he  looks  over  the  communications  going  to  Paris, 
Oslo,  Rome  or  Helsingfors,  and  listens  to  correspondents'  stories  sent 
by  telephone,  being  empowered  to  cut  off  the  connection  if  some  'un- 
toward sentence  is  used.  The  corps  of  the  censors  is  headed  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Cecil  Vivian  Osborne,  an  amiable  and  courteous  man  who 
directed  the  Naval  Intelligence  during  1930-32.  The  censors  maintain 
the  most  amiable  relations  with  all  the  journalists.  Fortunately,  they 
have  a  sense  of  humor,  and  are  the  first  to  smile  at  the  pleasantries  with 
which  the  Minister  of  Information  is  constantly  bombarded,  and  of 
which  the  following  story  is  an  example: 

An  editor  of  a  large  newspaper  answers  the  telephone  and  hears:  — 
*  Minister  of  Information  speaking.  Can  you  give  me  some  infor- 
mation on.  .  .   ?' 


An  Interview  with  Nobile 
By  J.  D.  BowERSTOCK 

From  the  Standard^  Montreal  Independent  Daily 


•I 


WOULD  rather  have  died  on  the  ice  in  the  Arctic  than  live  through 
the  years  of  ostracism  and  disgrace  by  my  country  which  followed  tne 
crasn  of  the  Italia  and  the  subsequent  events  and  criticism  the  last 
eleven  years.* 

Umberto  Nobile,  commander  of  the  ill-fated  dirigible,  was  talking. 
Now  gray  and  bald,  the  deep-set  eyes  of  the  one-time  Italian  hero  re- 
vealed the  strong  emotions  within  his  heart. 

Once  he  had  been  hailed  as  the  hero  of  his  country.  Then  came  the 
crash  of  Italia^  public  rebuke  and  a  life  of  misery  and  solitude.  But  he 
said  he  was  happier  now  than  he  had  been  for  many  years.  He  was  look- 
ing forward  to  his  new  task  as  head  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 
school,  a  job  obtained  for  him  through  his  fnendship  witn  the  late  Pope 
Pius  XI. 

At  first  he  preferred  not  to  talk  of  the  Italia  disaster.  So  he  related  the 
events  of  the  flight  of  the  Norge  over  the  North  Pole  to  Alaska  in  1926 
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when  he  served  as  navigator  for  Roald  Amundsen,  the  noted  Norwegian 
explorer  who  later  lost  his  life  in  an  attempted  rescue  of  Nobile  following 
the  crash  of  the  Italia. 

'  I  could  have  retired  after  that  flight  in  the  Norge.  I  had  fame.  I  had 
honor.  I  had  the  love  and  respect  of  my  countrymen.  I  could  have  lived 
a  life  of  peace  and  enjoyment  on  what  I  had  accomplished. 

*But  I  wanted  to  do  more.  There  was  yet  much  to  be  learned  in  the 
Arctic.  So  I  organized  the  second  expedition  with  the  Italia.  But  had  I 
ever  thought  such  an  ending  would  come  to  that  second  expedition — 
that  this  should  happen  to  me?  But  they  were  wrong,  they  were  wrong, 
and  they  never  gave  me  a  chance  to  defend  myselr  against  those  ugly 
charges.* 

The  54- year-old  hero  and  explorer  picked  up  a  piece  of  paper  from  the 
desk.  He  found  the  stub  of  a  pencil  and  his  hand  trembled  slightly  as  he 
traced  a  crude  map  of  the  vast  Arctic  regions  as  one  might  draw  a  plot  of 
a  back  yard.  He  was  preparing  to  illustrate  the  flight  course  of  the  Italia^ 
the  crash)  the  rescue.  He  indicated  the  base  of  operations.  Kite's  Bay, 
Spitsbergen.  The  lead  of  the  pencil  formed  a  dot.  *The  North  Pole,'  he 
said. 

Then  he  started  drawing  a  line  from  King's  Bay.  It  was  the  course  of 
the  Italia.  The  pencil  line  touched  Greenland,  then  headed  for  the  top  of 
the  world. 

*Our  three  engines  were  roaring  their  challenge  to  the  icy  wastelands. 
Then  we  were  over  the  Pole,  success  at  last.' 

The  weather  changes  rapidly  in  the  Arctic  and  the  plan  to  have 
Nobile  and  two  men  land  on  the  ice  to  make  meteorological  observations 
had  to  be  abandoned.  A  cross,  given  to  Nobile  by  Pope  Pius  XI  to  be 
dropped  at  the  Pole,  was  tossed  overboard.  Nobile  tnen  revealed  the 
first  mistake. 

*  Knowing  the  weather  was  bad  for  the  return  flight  to  King's  Bay, 
and  the  ship  would  have  to  fight  headwinds  on  the  800  mile  trip,  I  pro- 
posed the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  head  for  MacKenzie,  1,200  miles 
away  on  the  North  American  continent.  We  would  have  had  favorable 
winds  and  all  been  safe.  But  it  would  have  meant  the  dismantling  of  the 
ship  and  ended  the  possibility  of  any  more  flights. 

'There  was  a  discussion  of  which  course  to  take  as  the  ship  hovered 
over  the  top  of  the  world.  Dr.  Finn  Malmgren,  the  Swedish  meteonrfo- 
gist,  maintained  the  thing  to  do  was  return  to  King's  Bay.  I  consented, 
although  it  was  against  my  better  judgment. 

'The  result  of  that  decision  was  the  crash! 

'We  headed  the  big  bag  for  King's  Bay  in  a  northland  enshrouded  in 
fog,  blinding  snow  and  ice.  I  ordered  the  ship  flown  low,  beneath  the  fog 
as  we  battled  our  way  against  the  terrific  neadwinds.  We  were  about 
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sixty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen  when  I  felt  the  ship  losing  alti- 
tude. We  were  headed  for  a  crash  on  the  ice. 

*It  was  all  a  matter  of  seconds.  The  stern  of  the  ship  struck  first, 
crushing  the  rear  engine  and  killing  the  man  in  the  nacelle.  The  big  ship 
bounced  forward  and  as  the  bow  struck,  the  control  cabin,  in  which 
seven  others  and  I  were  riding,  was  smashed  to  bits  on  the  ice.  We  were  a 
scrambled  and  injured  pile  of  humans  strewn  on  the  ice  floe. 

*  We  came  to  and  saw  the  bag  floating  away  in  the  severe  wind  with 
seven  men  aboard.  And  those  men  and  the  dirigible  never  have  been 
found.  My  right  leg  and  arm  were  broken.  My  engineer,  Natale  Coccioni, 
suffered  a  broken  leg  and  Dr.  Malmgren  was  injured. 

'Then  one  of  the  men  found  the  emergency-radio  sending  and  re- 
ceiving equipment,  which  had  been  dumped  out  with  us  when  the  cabin 
struck.  Good  fortune  stroked  us  again  when  one  of  the  men  found  the 
emergency  bag  I  had  planned  to  take  on  the  ice  with  me  at  the  Pole. 
There  was  the  little  red  tent,  medical  supplies,  concentrated  foodstuflFs 
for  three  men  for  a  week. 

'After  four  days,  we  had  failed  to  get  our  radio  signals  through  and 
Dr.  Malmgren,  Cfaptain  Alberto  Mariano  and  Captain  Fillippo  Zappi 
started  to  walk  for  help.' 

Nobile  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  He  was  touching  upon 
another  sore  spot  as  an  aftermath  of  the  expedition.  Charges  later  de- 
veloped, but  were  never  proved,  that  there  were  acts  of  cannibalism  by 
the  two  Italians  after  the  death  of  the  Swedish  meteorologist.  The  alle- 
gations brought  further  criticism  against  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  five  remaining  men  at  the  'red  tent'  camp  fought  desperately 
for  their  lives.  Both  Nobile  and  Coccioni  were  incapacitated  by  their  in- 
juries. The  other  three  worked  desperately  with  the  radio  and  finally  the 
camp  was  sighted  by  a  Swedish  rescue  plane.  Supplies  were  dropped. 

In  the  meantime,  the  explorer  Amundsen,  who  had  forgotten  the 
quarrel  with  his  former  navigator  on  the  Norgey  when  Nobile  got  most'of 
the  credit  for  the  1926  dirigible  flight,  had  set  out  with  five  others  in  a 
French  seaplane  to  attempt  to  find  the  stranded  Italian  explorer  and  his 
party.  But  the  brave  Norwegian  and  his  party  died  in  tne  attempted 
rescue. 

'Then  one  day  out  of  the  sky  appeared  a  tiny  plane  equipped  with 
skis,'  Nobile  continued.  'It  landed  on  the  ice  near  us  and  tne  pilot, 
Lieutenant  Einar  Paal  Lundborg,  a  Swedish  army  flier,  never  even 
turned  oflF  the  engine.  He  came  to  the  tent.' 

Here  Nobile  displayed  even  more  excitement.  His  deep-set  eyes 
pierced  his  questioner's  and  he  became  dramatic. 

'He  said  I  was  to  go  with  him,  I  said  no,  he  was  to  take  the  others 
first;  he  should  take  Coccioni  first.  He  argued  he  had  orders  to  take  me 
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and  the  injured  first  and  that  Coccioni,  who  weighed  14  stone,  was  too 
heavy  for  the  light  plane.  The  others  argued  with  me  to  go.  I  was  needed 
at  the  base  to  direct  the  rescue  of  the  others  who  had  been  carried  away 
in  the  dirigible. 

'Then  I  thought:  "  I  am  no  good  here.  My  leg  and  arm  are  broken,  I 
could  be  of  no  help  at  the  camp."  (He  stood  up  and  showed  how  the 
right  leg  had  been  left  crooked  by  the  break.)  But  here  (and  he  tapped 
his  forehead)  I  could  be  of  assistance.  I  could  direct  them  from  the  hos- 
pital. So  they  took  me  away  from  the  camp,  and  all  would  have  been 
well  except  that  the  pilot,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  got  a  little  too  confi- 
dent in  landing  under  difficult  circumstances.  The  plane  nosed  over  and 
was  damaged  beyond  repair.  So  Lundborg  was  marooned  with  the  other 
four,  and  for  more  than  three  weeks  they  awaited  the  rescue  which  was 
finally  accomplished  by  the  ice-breaker  Krassitij  which  also  luckily  found 
the  two  Italians  who  had  started  out  with  Dr.  Malmgren. 

*I  did  what  was  right.  It  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  Yet  they  said  I 
should  have  been  the  last  oflF  the  ice.  My  friend  Amundsen  is  gone. 
Others  are  gone.  All  went  wrong.  And  they  blamed  it  all  on  me.  But 
did  I  have  a  chance  to  defend  myself?  Never.  The  commission  said  I  acted 
in  poor  judgment!' 

Nobile  became  silent,  and  his  eyes  watered.  He  had  said  more  than 
he  had  said  for  years.  He  walked  from  the  room,  apparently  sorry  he  had 
let  himself  talk  so  freely.  But  he  had  been  sincere  and  convincing. 

These  last  eleven  years  have  definitely  made  their  impress  on  the 
physical  and  mental  being  of  Nobile.  He  was  whiling  away  his  years  in  a 
small  flat  near  the  Tiber.  He  was  attenipting  to  endure  the  fate  of  failure 
and  few  dared  visit  him.  Pope  Pius  XII  appealed  to  Cardinal  Mundelein 
in  Chicago  to  find  a  place  in  America  where  the  ostracized  Nobile  could 
work  and  find  peace  and  happiness.  It  was  at  the  little  Catholic  aero- 
nautical school  thirty-five  miles  southwest  of  Chicago  where  under- 
privileged boys  are  given  an  opportunity  to  become  educated  in  aviation 
mechanics  and  flight.  The  former  Italian  general  took  the  job  with  de- 
light and  went  there  last  July. 

He  is  finding  already  the  happiness  and  friendships  he  desired  so 
much  in  his  native  land.  The  students  at  the  school,  who  refer  to  him  as 
'the  General,'  are  lending  a  sympathetic  spirit  to  this  lonely  man  of  the 
world  whose  knowledge  of  aeronautical  engineering,  backed  by  his  years 
of  experience  in  dirigible  building  for  many  nations,  will  be  imparted  to 
them  in  class  work.  At  present,  he  is  learning  to  call  the  hundred  boys  in 
the  school  by  their  first  names. 


A  vivid  account  of  a  U-boat*s  activ- 
ity in  the  days  of  the  First  World  War. 


Up  Periscope! 


By  Martin  Niem5ller 


[Dr.  Martin  NiemoUery  the  German 
Lutheran  pastor  of  Berlin-Dablenj  has 
been  a  controversial  figure  since  bis 
arrest  in  July^  /pj7,  by  the  Nazis  on 
charges  of  sedition.  Today  he  remains 
in  prison^  his  plea  for  naval  service 
ignored.  Less  well-known  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  than  his  opposition  to  Nazi 
control  of  the  churches  are  this  pastor* s 
experiences  during  the  World  War  as  a 
U-boat  commander.  The  following  is 
an  excerpt  from  Dr.  N i  em  oiler*  s  book, 
"From  U-boat  to  Pulpit\*— The  Ed- 
itors] 

T  DID  not  have  long  to  wait  for  a 
^  command,  for  I  had  joined  at  a 
time  when  several  junior  submarine 
commanding  officers  had  been  ordered 
to  take  over  new  types  of  underseas 
craft.  So  it  came  about  that  in  May, 
1 91 7,  I  got  my  boat,  the  UC67.  I  was 
lucky  in  securing  Sub-Lieutenant 
Karli  Topp  of  Lippstadt  as  my  execu- 
tive officer.  He  was  a  fellow-townsman 
and  old  playmate  of  mine.  The  only 
snag  was  that  the  UC67  had  first  to 


complete  a  long  refit  which  would  last 
all  through  the  month  of  May. 

The  UC37,  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant Kiimpel,  was  to  sail  with  us  from 
Brioni,  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  on  the 
night  of  June  30-July  i.  At  10  p.m. 
we  reported  both  boats  ready  for  sea 
and  cast  off,  accompanied  by  the 
cheers  of  our  comrades  in  arms. 

A  sirocco  had  been  blowing  the 
previous  day  and  the  sky  was  covered 
with  a  white  cloud;  the  air  was  heavy 
as  lead  and  there  was  an  ominous  ab- 
sence of  wind.  Toward  night  the  wind 
blew  up  and  spray  came  over  the 
bridge.  The  visibility  was  so  hopeless 
that  neither  we  nor  the  enemy  were 
likely  to  see  each  other. 

In  this  way  we  made  good  progress, 
but  at  2:30  A.M.  a  destroyer  on 
our  starboard  beam  is  seen  making 
straight  for  us.  'Crash  dive!'  As  we 
go  down  we  wonder  whether  she  really 
spotted  us.  We  hear  her  propellers 
overhead,  but  no  depth  charges  are 
dropped;  evidently  she  has  not  noticed 
us.   Shortly  afterward  we  come  up 
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of  Waictt,  CUrk  ft  Companr. 
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and  cover  a  good  distance  before 
daybreak. 

We  now  run  into  further  trouble. 
Between  the  coast  of  Italy  at  Cape 
Santa  Maria  di  Leuca  and  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Corfu,  a  stout  steel 
net  has  been  rigged,  its  upper  edge  a 
fathom  under  water  so  that  it  is  just 
possible  to  scrape  over  it  on  the 
surface,  while  the  lower  edge  is  a  good 
200  feet  under  water,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  dive  under.  This  net  has  al- 
ready caused  the  loss  of  several  of  our 
submarines. 

At  daybreak  we  sight  the  drifters 
and  motorboats  guarding  the  net 
barrage  to  the  south.  We  have  to  hug 
the  coast  of  Corfu  in  order  to  slip 
through  the  opening  near  it.  It  means 
submerging  to  periscope  depth.  To- 
ward noon  we  steer  for  the  opening  at 
190  feet,  while  a  number  of  patrol 
vessels  cruise  overhead.  Depth  charges 
are  dropped,  but  they  explode  far 
from  us  and  by  4  p.m.  we  are  safely 
through  the  Straits  of  Otranto. 


II 


Our  operation  orders  are  simply: 
'Lay  a  mine-field  off  Marseilles;  de- 
stroy commerce  along  the  French 
coast.* 

We  spend  the  next  two  days  steam- 
ing toward  Malta  on  a  southwesterly 
course.  Once  we  sight  smoke  on  a 
parallel  course  and  our  superior  speed 
enables  us  to  approach  the  ship  for 
an  attack.  Everything  works  out 
perfectly,  but  our  torpedo  does  not 
leave  its  tube,  for  we  are  dealing  with 
a  large  and  shallow-draft  submarine- 
chaser,  with  lots  of  heavy  depth 
charges  on  her  quarterdeck.  If  she  is 
wanting  us  to  fire  torpedoes  under 
her,  in  order  to  smother  us  with  depth 


charges,  she  had  better  get  on  without 
making  our  acquaintance* 

In  the  forenoon  we  are  between 
Malta  and  the  southeast  comer  of 
Sicily,  where  another  surprise  awaits 
us;  aircraft  are  patrolling  the  lines  of 
communication.  Is  this  a  new  form  of 
anti-submarine  protection?  We  pro- 
ceed  under  water  for  a  couple  of  miles 
to  avoid  being  sighted  and  reported. 
When  we  come  up  we  see  a  submarine 
which  we  cannot  clearly  identify  as 
ours.  The  recognition  signals  for  today 
are  a  red  and  white  star  as  challenge 
and  a  double  green  star  as  reply.  We 
fire  our  challenge.  Has  she  seen  it? 
...  A  minute  later  comes  the  reidy: 
green,  green !  Soon  we  are  within  hail 
of  UC73.  She  is  homeward  bound  and 
tells  us  that  shipping  for  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  is  going  south  of  Malta 
and  between  Pantelleria  and  Cape 
Bon.  It  is  as  well  that  we  hear  this. 
We  show  our  gratitude  to  the  lieuten- 
ant in  charge  by  sending  him  a  botde 
of  brandy  on  a  heaving  line.  With 
another  'Cheerio'  we  both  continue 
on  our  way.  After  dark  we  alter  course 
south  in  order  to  arrive  between  Cape 
Bon  and  Pantelleria  by  the  time  the 
next  day  breaks. 

On  the  next  morning  Pantelleria  is 
on  our  starboard  bow.  We  steam 
north  at  slow  speed  and  keep  a  sharp 
lookout.  The  sea  is  fairiy  smooth  and 
the  horizon  is  dear.  Nothing  in  sight. 
Patience.  Wait  and  see. 

Our  patience  is  rewarded.  At  8 
A.M.  Sub-Lieutenant  Topp  repcMts 
smoke  right  ahead.  I  interrupt  my 
breakfast  and  go  to  the  bridge.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  columns  of 
smoke  and  they  keep  increasing.  Then 
the  masts  are  visible  and  we  see  a  con- 
voy coming  toward  us.  About  twenty 
steamers,  escorted  by  an  equal  num- 
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ber  of  patrol  vessels,  which  include  a 
y^cht  with  a  kite  balloon,  destroyers 
and  trawlers.  Everything  imaginable 
and  making  straight  for  us! 

After  a  good  look  around  we  sub- 
merge and  approach  the  armada  at 
slow  speed.  There  are  five  columns  of 
four  steamers  each,  it  would  seem. 
We  are  on  their  right  flank  and  it 
looks  as  if  we  will  slide  between  the 
two  right-hand  columns  of  steamers, 
so  that  we  might  bag  two  of  them  with 
torpedoes  from  our  bow  and  stern 
tubes — if  the  escort  do  not  prevent  us 
and  if  our  torpedoes  run  true.  The  dis- 
tance decreases  rapidly  and  the  lead- 
ing escort,  a  trawler,  is  now  passing 
us.  It  is  time  to  alter  course  and  we 
slowly  turn  eastward.  Then  a  signal  is 
hoisted  by  all  the  ships  and,  as  it  is 
hauled  down  a  couple  of  minutes  later, 
the  whole  convoy  alters  course  east. 
'  Port  twenty!  Full  ahead  both !  Hydro- 
planes  zero!' 

Now  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  bow 
shot  at  the  last  ship,  and  even  this  is 
open  to  doubt.  'Slow  both!  Up  peri- 
scope!' Yes,  we  can  do  it.  The  only 
escort  ship  that  might  threaten  us  is  a 
full  five  cables'  length  off.  'Down 
periscope! — No.  i  tube  ready! — Up 
periscope!' — 60,  90,  130  feet.  Explo- 
sion hit!  The  phonograph  in  the  fore 
peak  plays: ' Deutscblandy  Deutscbland 
iiber  allesV  A  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

Depth  charge!  Out  go  the  lights  and 
fuses.  Crockery  breaks.  'Switch  on 
emergency  lights!'  'Boat  at  one  hun- 
dred ninety  feet,  sir!'  We  are  on  the 
hand  gear  for  everything,  to  avoid 
noise.  Another  couple  of  big  depth 
charges  explode  near  us,  then  all  is 
quiet  overhead.  We  run  on  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  north  and  then  rise 
slowly  to  periscope  depth.  '  Up  peri- 
scope!' 


There  lies  the  steamer  with  one — 
no,  two — trawlers  alongside,  taking 
off  her  crew.  The  convoy  is  steaming 
east,  north  of  Pantelleria,  as  hard  as 
it  can. 

Topp,  Arnoldi,  the  navigating  war- 
rant officer  and  the  rest  of  them  also 
take  a  peep  through  the  periscope. 
When  I  get  to  it  again  the  steamer  has 
sunk  and  both  trawlers  are  steaming 
east,  but  several  patrol  vessels  are 
approaching  from  Cape  Bon  and  a 
seaplane  is  also  in  sight.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  question  of  coming 
up  yet  and  we  run  north  under  water 
for  several  more  miles. 

At  1 1  A.M.  things  seem  more  peace- 
ful and  we  surface.  Soon  both  oil 
engines  are  running  and  we  are  off  to 
Marseilles.  Anyhow,  we  have  sunk  the 
first  steamer — a  fine  ship  of  at  least 
four  thousand  tons.  Nationality?  Prob- 
ably British,  as  the  French  would 
have  taken  survivors  westward  to 
Tunis  or  Bizerta. 

Ill 

Just  before  noon  I  relieve  the  navi- 
gating warrant  officer  to  allow  him 
to  take  his  noon  sight  and  as  I  look 
round  I  see  a  black  spot  against  the 
sun.  A  plane!  'Crash  dive!'  The  watch 
tumble  down  into  the  conning  tower, 
the  automatic  vents  whistle  and  the 
water  gurgles  round  the  conning 
tower:  30,  40  feet!  Crash!  Explosion 
aft.  Crash!  Another  over  the  conning 
tower,  knocking  me  off  my  feet  and 
throwing  me  against  the  side.  A  three- 
inch  stream  of  water  follows.  Crash ! 
Explosion  for'ard. 

The  engine  room  reports:  'Water 
coming  in  through  E.  R.  hatchway.' 
Only  that  was  wanting!  We  are  at  65 
feet  and  going  down  rapidly.  Thank 
goodness!  The  E.  R.  reports  the  leak 
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stopped.  All  seems  to  be  well  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  boat. 

Two  men  are  working  in  the  con- 
ning tower  to  plug  the  hole  in  the 
deckplates.  They  succeed  pretty  well 
in  checking  the  inflow  of  water. 

We  bob  up  and  down  between  130 
and  90  feet.  The  regulating  tank  has 
been  pumped  out,  but  we  must  now 
empty  the  bilges,  even  if  it  means  a 
telltale  patch  of  oil  on  the  surface, 
because  the  boat  is  still  far  too  heavy. 
What  is  to  be  done? 

I  study  the  chart  and  we  alter 
course  eastward  toward  the  Adven- 
ture Bank  west  of  Malta,  where  the 
soundings  are  below  200  feet  and 
where  it  is  possible  to  lie  on  the  bot- 
tom, if  necessary,  to  carry  out  repairs. 

I  go  into  the  engine  room  and  am 
told  that  the  hatch  was  blown  open 
by  the  first  detonation,  allowing  a 
huge  volume  of  water  to  pour  through, 
but  that  the  pressure  of  the  water 
then  jammed  the  hatch  down  so 
tightly  that  not  another  drop  came 
through. 

The  pilot  of  the  seaplane  appears  to 
think  that  he  has  destroyed  us  with 
his  three  bombs,  so  he  does  not  trouble 
us  further.  We  do  not,  however,  know 
what  is  going  on  overhead  and  our 
hydrophones  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
after  these  explosions.  We  cannot 
therefore  tell  whether  any  patrol  ves- 
sels are  near  us. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  boat 
establishes  the  cause  of  her  excessive 
heaviness.  The  lead-in  pipe,  a  heavy 
steel  tube  enclosing  the  lead-in  from 
the  aerial  aloft,  has  a  leaky  valve  and 
has  filled  with  water.  The  damage 
might  have  been  far  more  serious,  but 
even  so  it  is  quite  bad  enough. 

At  about  4  P.M.  we  come  up  to 
60  feet  to  take  a  look  round.  *Up 


periscope!'  Bump,  bump,  bump  .  .  . 
nothing  further  happens  and  the  mo- 
tor stops.  'Couple  up  the  hand  gear!* 
But  the  periscope  will  not  budge  and 
all  our  efforts  to  move  it  prove  useless. 

'Up  spare  periscope!*  It  actuallj 
rises!  A  good  thing  to  have  a  spare 
periscope.  'Rise  to  thirty  feet!*  As 
I  look  into  the  periscope  I  see  nothing 
but  pitch-black  darkness.  So  the  spare 
periscope  is  also  done  in.  'Go  down  to 
ninety  feet! — Down  periscope!'  We 
now  feel  really  uneasy;  a  submarine 
without  a  periscope  ceases  to  be  a 
submarine  and  is  merely  a  blind  crip- 
ple. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done — ^we 
must  wait  for  nightfall.  Four  houn 
slowly  pass  and  as  a  further  precau- 
tion we  circle  round  for  a  few  hundred 
yards.  'Stop  both!* — 'All  quiet  in  the 
boat!  Listen!*  All  ears  are  laid  against 
the  boat's  sides  to  pick  up  any  sound. 
Everything  remains  quiet.  We  repeat 
the  procedure  at  50  feet  and  still  hear 
nothing.  Well  then  .  .  .  'Blow  all 
tanks!  Surface!* 

Hardly  is  the  conning  tower  clear 
of  the  water  than  I  tear  the  hatch 
open  and  scramble  through.  The  night 
is  dark  and  the  sea  slight,  with  noth- 
ing to  be  seen.  'Blow  eveiything!' 


IV 


Topp  takes  over  the  watch  and  I 
accompany  Amoldi  along  the  upper 
deck.  First  we  examine  the  E.  R. 
hatch  with  the  aid  of  an  electric  torch; 
yes,  some  of  the  tumbler  bolts  for 
securing  it  have  carried  away.  A  few 
fragments  of  metal  lie  around,  odier- 
wise  all  is  well.  We  go  forward  and 
look  into  the  mine  tubes.  Here  also 
bomb  fragments  are  scattered  and  die 
upper  mine  in  No.  i  tube  has  its  Cop 
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crushed  in  like  a  child's  rubber  ball. 
It  might  be  best  not  to  lay  these 
mines;  they  might  go  off  prematurely. 
And  now  for  the  conning  tower.  The 
insulating  bush  of  the  lead-in  tube  is 
shattered,  so  the  lead-in  pipe  is  done 
for.  The  main  periscope  is  projecting 
about  three  feet  and  is  jammed.  We 
manage  to  extract  a  couple  of  bomb 
fragments  from  its  tube,  but  cannot 
get  it  to  budge.  There  is  no  visible 
damage  to  the  forward  spare  peri- 
scope; the  defect  must  therefore  be 
an  optical  one.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
must  now  make  for  home. 

At  nightfall  two  days  later  we  are 
off  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of 
Otranto,  having  timed  our  arrival  so 
as  not  to  cross  the  first  line  of  patrols 
until  after  dark  to  avoid  submerging 
as  far  as  possible.  The  three  of  us  on 
the  conning  tower  peer  into  the  dark- 
ness. We  get  past  the  patrols  safely 
and  must  now  be  approaching  the 
great  net.  Sure  enough,  soon  after 
9:30  P.M.  we  sight  a  motorboat  and 
turn  east.  A  cable's  length  farther  we 
see  a  second — and  so  we  go,  finding 
one  boat  after  another,  spaced  so  close 
together  as  to  preclude  any  possibility 
of  breaking  through  on  the  surface 
without  being  seen.  Our  minds  are 
made  up  for  us  by  a  motorboat  which 
approaches  so  close  as  to  compel  us  to 
dive.  There  is  no  help  for  it  now.  We 
turn  sixteen  points  to  avoid  fouling 
the  net  and  then  steer  north  at  190 
feet. 

After  having  passed  the  net  without 
noticing  it,  we  go  on  for  the  rest  of 
that  night  at  90  feet,  and  then  during 
the  whole  of  the  next  day  at  160  to 
190,  at  a  speed  of  three  knots.  Now 
and  again  we  hear  depth  charges  far 
away.  If  their  sound  gets  nearer  we 
alter  course  slightly.  Beyond  that,  the 


day  passes  peacefully  and  monot- 
onously. There  can  be  no  question  of 
coming  up,  for  we  are  both  blind  and 
deaf. 


A  gentle  hum  is  heard  through  the 
boat:  the  ventilating  system  has  been 
started  up.  From  noon  onward  we 
release  oxygen  at  intervals.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  ship's  company,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  E.  R.  and 
control  room  watchkeepers,  should  be 
turned  in.  But  we  do  not  feel  like 
turning  in,  we  are  too  preoccupied. 
The  hands  of  the  clock  over  the  little 
chart-table  in  the  control  room  move 
slowly  round;  mile  after  mile  is  reeled 
off;  overhead  the  sun  must  be  setting 
as  daylight  turns  to  dusk.  Every  hour 
we  pump  a  little  water  from  the  regu- 
lating tank,  during  which  process  the 
hum  of  the  pump  is  heard  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  hydroplanes  are  scarcely 
audible;  they,  together  with  the  ver- 
tical rudder,  have  been  changed  over 
to  hand  gear  to  save  our  electric 
current  and  to  avoid  any  noise  which 
might  be  picked  up  by  enemy  hydro- 
phones. 

Every  three  or  four  seconds  a  drop 
of  water  trickles  down  the  main  peri- 
scope and  splashes  down  into  the 
periscope  well.  Little  is  said  and  for 
several  minutes  at  a  time  no  word  is 
spoken.  Our  thoughts  are  far  from  the 
straits  of  Otranto,  in  our  distant 
homes,  and  beyond  them  again  in  a 
land  where  peace  reigns  supreme. 

Is  there  peace  anywhere?  Will  peace 
come  to  us — or  shall  we,  like  the  Fly- 
ing Dutchman,  spend  year  after  year 
at  sea  without  rest  or  respite?  And  we 
are,  as  ever,  faced  by  the  eternal 
questions:  life,  the  universe  and  God. 
These  questions  are  not  prompted  by 
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curiosity — they  force  themselves  on 
us.  All  we  know  is  that  we  have  not 
found  the  answers  to  them. 

At  8  P.M. — 'Diving  stations!'  The 
call  goes  through  the  boat  like  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  and  the  questions  which 
occupied  the  crew's  thoughts  and 
spirits  so  deeply  are  temporarily  for- 
gotten. We  live  our  life,  even  if  we  do 
not  know  what  comes  after  it.  We  are 
cogs  in  the  world's  mechanism,  even 
if  its  purpose  is  not  revealed  to  us.  We 
hear  an  order  and  are  responsible  for 
its  execution;  our  life,  which  is  so  in- 
comprehensible to  us,  is  to  hear  and 
to  obey. 

Yes,  that  is  the  real  purport  of 
life! — to  hear,  to  receive  an  order, 
a  command,  and  to  obey  it!  'Rise  to 
sixty-five  feet!' 

We  repeat  our  desperate  attempts 
to  utilize  the  enforced  silence  to  try 
and  pick  up  any  sounds  of  the  outer 
world  through  the  hull  plating.  Then 
we  come  up  to  45  feet;  everything  is 
peaceful  and  quiet. 

'Surface!  Blow  all  tanks!'  Up  we 
come,  after  twenty-two  hours  under 
water.  The  conning-tower  hatch  is 
pushed  up.  Less  than  a  mile  astern  is 
a  patrol  vessel  steaming  at  low  speed. 
There  is  no  help  for  it;  we  must  sub- 
merge again  and  alter  course  consid- 


erably to  shake  off  our  unpleasant 
follower.  Have  we  by  any  chance  a 
leaky  fuel  tank  which  is  leaving  a  tell- 
tale trail  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
water.? 

The  hands  of  the  clock  crawl  round 
at  a  snail-like  pace.  The  dajnp  heat 
in  the  boat  makes  the  perspiration 
pour  off  our  faces.  At  last,  at  last  it 
is  9  o'clock  ...  60  feet  ...  45  feet. 
.  .  .  'Surface! 'It  is  quite  dark  and  we 
are  alone.  A  nocturnal  trip  up  the 
Adriatic;  we  go  'all  out.'  At  daybreak 
we  steer  a  zigzag  course,  for  weather 
conditions  favor  an  attack  by  hostile 
submarines;  the  wind  of  force  4  and  a 
slight  sea  might  easily  prevent  us 
from  spotting  the  track  of  a  torpedo 
in  good  time.  Toward  evening  we  arc 
off  the  entrance  to  the  Bocche  and 
fire  the  recognition  signal. 

We  spend  a  day  with  our  flotilla  and 
return  our  mines,  most  of  which,  it 
now  appears,  are  damaged  and  no 
longer  serviceable.  When  the  torpedo 
is  to  be  drawn  from  No.  2  tube  it  can- 
not be  moved  forward  or  back;  the 
whole  tube  has  been  distorted  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion  of  that  last  sea- 
plane bomb.  One  more  defect.  So  my 
first  independent  operation  ends  two 
days  later  at  Pola  Dockyard  where 
all  our  hurts  are  to  be  healed. 


Some  pertinent  facts  about  Manchukuo, 
Japan^s  land  of  promise;  the  effects  of 
the  European  war  on  Far  Eastern  trade; 
problems  facing  Americans  in  Shanghai. 


New  Patterns 
in  Asia 


I.  New  Empire  Builders 

By  E.  Wallace  Moore 
From  Contemporary  Japan^  Tokyo  Political  and  Economic  Monthly 

X  AM  an  American.  If  for  some  rea-  and  even  today,  of  all  the  Mongols, 

son   I   were  suddenly  faced  with  a  the  Khalkas,  the  original  stem  from 

problem   the  solution  of  which  de-  which  all  other  Mongol  tribes  branched 

manded  that  I  change  my  nationality,  off,  still  dominate,  especially  in  the 

I  should  do  so  with  the  deepest  regret,  southern  regions  of  the  new  State, 

for  the  reason  that  I  honestly  believe  It  is  a  long  story,  one  strewn  with 

that  being  an  American  citizen  is  the  the  debris  of  thwarted  racial  hopes, 

most  advantageous  and  the  happi-  broken  pledges,  unspeakable  cruelties; 

est  national  connection  anybody  can  the  struggle  among  the  great  Powers 

possess.  to  share  in  the  rich  loot;  a  picture 

I  make  this  statement  because  of  where  is  clearly  traced  white  man's 

what  follows;  because  I  wish  to  make  greed,  and  yellow  man's  inordinate 

certain  comparisons  between  my  own  fear  of  him,  a  fear  based  on  unpre- 

country  and  another  which  I  recently  paredness,  but  eventually  terminating 

visited.  in    a    'delimitation   of  white   man's 

Manchukuo    is    Asia's    crossroad,  sphere  according  to  the  likes  of  Japan, 

China's  vanished  dream,  Russia's  lost  in  a  division  of  Manchuria  into  a  Rus- 

pearl  of  great  price  and  Japan's  land  sian  north  and  a  Japanese  south.'  This 

of  promise.  Across  its  460,383  square  establishment  of  a  status  quoj  as  it 

miles  of  open  country,  more  than  once  were,  was  the  result  of  the  Russo- 

again  the  size  of  present-day  France,  Japanese  war  which  took  the  form  of 

have  trekked  the  various  tribes  of  the  an  agreement  signed  in  January  1907. 

Ural  Altai  group.  Its  remotest  fast-  These  events  had  the  effect  of  unit- 

nesses  felt  the  spell  of  Genghis  Khan,  ing  the  Oriental  races,  and  it  was  this 
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racial  harmony  that  I  looked  for  in 
Manchuria,  because  upon  it  rests  the 
national  security  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished State  of  Manchukuo.  To  say 
that  I  found  it  would  be  denying  the 
truth.  But  to  say  that  it  was  not  in  the 
process  of  creation  would  be  equally 
untruthful. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  until 
the  Japanese  took  a  hold  of  Man- 
churia with  an  iron  grip,  there  was  no 
unity  of  purpose,  no  central  ruling 
force  strong  enough  to  be  termed  an 
efficient  government  operating  for  the 
benefit  ofManchurians  as  such.  Rather 
there  existed  a  state  of  continual 
shoving  and  pushing  from  this  sphere  of 
influence  or  that,  always  contributing 
to  a  more  or  less  general  demoraliza- 
tion, corruption  and  maladministra- 
tion of  a  vast  territory. 


II 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  very 
ancient  stretch  of  land,  across  whose 
soil  the  weary  feet  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  humans  have  tramped 
their  way  before  America  was  even 
known  to  exist,  reminded  me  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  my  own  young  country, 
and  in  addition  that  part  of  it  which 
is  the  least  developed  and  still  flaunts 
some  of  the  virtues  of  virgin  territory. 
Yes,  Manchuria  made  mc  think  of  the 
Far  West  of  the  United  States.  There 
it  lay,  a  vast,  tawny-colored  plateau 
with  a  steel  vein  running  up  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  for  all  the  world  like  the 
homeless,  treeless  plains  of  western 
Utah,  southern  Nevada,  and  the  dry, 
sandy  stretches  of  eastern  California. 

Yes,  everything  about  Manchuria 
suggested  home  to  me.  The  deep  blue 
sky,  the  flood  of  sunshine,  the  purple 
haze  that  swathed  the  horizon,  the 


tawny  ground,  the  emptiness,  the 
great  uninhabited  stretches.  Further, 
Manchuria  is  today  to  Japan  what  the 
Far  West  was  to  die  United  States  in 
the  days  of  Stanford  and  Hundngton, 
and  is  undergoing  the  same  sort  of 
transformation  the  West  of  the  United 
States  passed  through.  The  great  dif- 
ference resides  in  the  methods  applied 
to  produce  the  same  kind  of  renlts, 
the  industrialization  of  a  hithoto 
untouched  territory. 

Just  as  in  my  own  country  the  rail- 
way preceded  other  development,  so 
in  Manchuria  the  first  effort  has  been 
concentrated  upon  a  means  of  trans- 
portation. Today  under  the  name 
of  the  South  Manchuria  Railways 
(S.  M.  R.)  all  means  of  transportation 
have  been  united.  The  exploitation 
of  natural  resources  in  Manchuria  co- 
incided with  and  ran  parallel  to  the 
construction  of  new  rail  lines.  This 
condition  also  prevailed  in  the  forma- 
tive period  of  die  West  in  the  United 
States,  but  here  I  was  made  to  see 
Quite  clearly  how  different  were  the 
fiimbling  labors,  the  grand  hopes  of 
those  brave  men  and  women  who 
pioneered  the  regions  bejrond  the 
Mississippi  compared  to  the  method- 
ical, state-directed  plans  and  devices 
in  use  in  Manchuria  to  extract  the 
speediest  and  most  economicaUy  effi- 
cient results  from  a  modem  totali- 
tarian project. 

I  reverted  in  memory  to  the  ambi- 
tious undertakings  of  Americans  in  a 
land  where  individuals  are  free»  ut- 
terly free  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
I  tried  to  picture  what  Manchukuo 
would  be  like  at  the  end  of  a  period  of 
eight  years  if  it  had  been  huidled  b 
the  American  way.  I  must  confess  the 
decision  was  all  in  favor  of  the  system 
which  produced  what  I  saw. 
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I  the  wharfs  in  Dairtn,  at  the  sta- 
in Mukden,  Hsinking,  Kirin,  I 
ttnick  bv  the  regulated  actions  of 
sof  unifomied  persons  who  oper- 
as one  man  toward  one  end»  the 
er  transportation  of  the  public, 
rain  even  a  minute  late.  Firm  but 
%ous  attention  when  needed  from 
umrds,  much  deference  to  author- 
true,  but  no  neglect  of  the  ordi- 
trmveler. 

It  it  was  really  not  until  I  dipped 
the  subject  of  Manchukuo's  in- 
ial  expansion  that  I  understood 
nil  powers  of  a  State  vested  with 
nakstic  rights.  In  March  1933 
jovemment  of  Manchukuo  pro- 
led  a  national  economic  policy  of 
tJ,  and  set  forth  a  plan  wnich  was 
ver  five  years,  dunng  which  time 
new  State  was  to  expand  the 
fi*s  productive  capacity  and  lay 
nd  foundation  for  future  develop- 
:  in  all  lines  of  endeavor.  The 
;  sounded  entirely  too  big  to  me 
I  I  was  first  told  about  it.  Had  I 
leen  with  my  own  eyes  iron  and 
plants,  sugar  factories,  coal 
faction  plants,  ores  converted 
vietallic  magnesium,  caloric  heat 
formed  into  electricity,  wood 
and  bean  stalks  changed  into 
r  and  cloth,  tobacco  leaves  into 
rttet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  soya 
which  is  transformed  into  an 
te  variety  of  necessary  and  useful 
jcts,  soda,  salt,  zinc  and  copper 
r  for  the  market,  I  would  have 
red  none  of  this.  To  bring  order 
»f  chaos  would  be  something  in 
»  to  build  railroads,  harlxtrs, 
I,  open  mines,  extract  ores,  dc- 
>  great  tracts  of  farming  land, 
ruct  factories,  schools,  hospitals, 
s,  public  buildings,  and  a  whole 
to  boot,  and  do  all  this  simul- 


taneously on  an  enormous  scale — 
really  it  appeared  like  a  far-fetched 
tale  I  might  be  reading  about  in  Hans 
Andersen's  story  book. 

Well,  Manchukuo  has  done  it,  and 
done  it  magnificently,  not  perfectly,  of 
course,  but  magnificently.  As  the  end 
of  the  first  five  years  of  the  construc- 
tion program  approached,  plans  for  a 
second  and  new  five-year  plan  were 
evolved  (1936).  While  the  first  plan 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  second 
one,  the  second  period  construction 
program  has  been  designed  to  serve  to 
develop  resources  deemed  necessary 
for  Manchukuo's  national  defense, 
and  to  produce  self-sufficiency  of 
goods  consumed  within  the  country. 
The  second  five-year  plan  is  known 
as  the  Five- Year  Industrial  Plan  and 
is  just  that. 

Ill 

How  could  an  impoverished,  new 
State  bring  all  this  about?  Quite  obvi- 
ously it  could  not.  Back  of  the  setting 
up  of  the  Manchukuo  State  was 
Japan.  Japanese  financial  resources, 
backed  by  military  authority,  brought 
these  industrial  enterprises  into  being, 
and  nothing  shall  serve  to  swerve 
those  in  control  from  their  original 
purpose  of  seeine  these  plans  through. 
Behind  each  Manchukuoan  govern- 
ment and  army  official  of  importance, 
behind  every  key  position,  in  short, 
stands  a  Japanese  adviser;  their  num- 
ber exceeds  600,  each  man  seasoned 
in  his  particular  line.  It  is  difficult  for 
any  .American,  by  training  and  in- 
heritance steeped  in  the  idea  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  to  believe  that  any 
country  could  thrive  and  its  people  be 
happy  where  a  man,  as  such,  is  marly 
an  insignificant  part  of  a  whole,  where 
he  is  forced  to  surrender  his  private 
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liberty  and  personal  judgment  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  if 
the  type  of  State  which  is  termed  to- 
talitarian were  ever  to  become  a  per- 
manent success,  no  people  on  the 
globe  would  be  better  fitted  to  make 
the  most  of  it  than  the  Japanese,  and 
because  the  totalitarian  aspect  is  so 
very  pronounced  in  Manchukuo,  one 
has  a  splendid  opportunity  to  size  up 
its  virtues  as  a  mode  of  government,  as 
well  as  its  shortcomings.  No  type  of 
authoritative  rule  is  perfect,  nor  is  this 
one.  It  has  its  imperishable  merits,  but 
it  also  has  its  very  evident  weak  spots. 

As  to  Japan's  aspirations  in  Man- 
churia, it  appeared  to  me  from  all  I 
could  gather,  that  her  one  and  press- 
ing aim  is  to  develop  the  country  in- 
dustrially and  for  Japan's  own  bene- 


fit, and  by  so  doing  benefit  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  various  enterprises 
find  root. 

In  spite  of  my  incurable  aversion  to 
curtailment  of  personal  liberty  I  oune 
away  from  Manchuria  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  Japanese,  when 
they  put  their  heads  to  it,  are  magnifi- 
cent entrepreneurs,  and  sober,  diligent 
colonists,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
years  their  works  will  contribute 
much  to  the  stability  and  enli^ten- 
ment  of  the  Orient.  Also  I  was  led  to 
wonder  whether  what  I  had  seen  ia 
Manchukuo  was  not  precisely  what 
would  take  place  in  northern  China 
after  the  termination  of  hostilities 
there:  regimentation,  strict  supervi- 
sion, wanted  or  otherwise,  but  order, 
education,  cleanliness,  security,  and 
great  industrial  enterprise. 


II.  Reverberations  in  the  East 

By  John  Ahlers 
From  the  China  Weekly  Review^  Shanghai  EnglishJ ,anguage  Weekly 


lLL  of  the  Far  Eastern  countries 
have  been  immediately  and  greatly 
afFected,  in  various  directions,  by  the 
outbreak  of  another  Great  War  in 
Europe.  The  first  war  effects  out  here 
are  not  uniform,  and  it  is  still  too  early 
for  the  situation  to  indicate  general 
lines  along  which  the  European  War 
will  influence  the  war  between  Japan 
and  China,  and  Far  Eastern  economy 
on  the  whole.  Nevertheless,  some  early 
trends  of  new  developments  may 
be  roughly  summarized  as  increasing 
import  difficulties  and  improving  ex- 

fort  prospects,  with  the  former  en- 
anced  and  the  latter  impaired  by 
shortage  and  high  cost  of  shipping  and 
maritime  insurance. 


Chinese  and  Japanese  imports  from 
Germany  are  bound  to  be  cut  ex- 
tremely short,  and  may  possibly 
vanish  altogether.  The  An^o-French 
blockade  of  the  German  west  coast 
prevents  shipments  from  German 
ports  to  the  Far  East,  and  all  German 
shipping  services  on  the  high  seas  have 
been  interrupted.  There  remains  a 
possibility  of  German  exports  ia 
transit  via  Scandinavia,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
the  Balkan  States,  but  the  Allies 
certainly  will  take  steps  to  oppose 
such  German  exports,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  of  the  aforementioiied 
countries  probably  with  early  success. 
A  serious  German  export  possibility 
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appears  to  be  only  the  shipment  of 
German  goods  via  Italian  ports  in 
Italian  and  Japanese  ships,  and  this 
possibility  still  has  to  be  explored. 

Anyhow,  the  war  in  Europe  is  likely 
to  put  German  economy  under  such 
a  strain  that  Germany  will  be  unable 
to  export  many  of  the  items  which  she 
used  to  sell  abroad.  This  should  apply 
in  particular  to  machinery,  metal 
ware,  iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  to 
many  chemicals.  In  these  goods,  Ger- 
many held  a  strong  share  in  Far 
Eastern  imports,  and  a  drying-up  of 
this  source  of  supplies  will  be  strongly 
felt  out  here.  Japanese  industrializa- 
tion schemes  in  Manchuria  as  well  as 
the  war  industries  of  Japan  proper 
also  will  have  to  curtail  expansion 
plans  since  these  plans  were  based 
upon  the  expectation  of  supplies  from 
Germany.  In  genuine  war  materials, 
in  the  narrower  sense,  Germany's  im- 
port share  in  Japan  of  late  has  been 
but  very  small,  though  it  continued 
to  be  substantial  in  free  China.  Ger- 
many will  hardly  be  able  to  export 
war  materials  to  China  now,  and  even 
if  she  did,  such  material  could  not  be 
transported  to  China  in  transit  via 
British  Burma  and  Hong  Kong,  or 
French  Indo-China. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  France 
keep  open  their  maritime  trade  routes, 
but  British  and  French  industries  will 
be  so  heavily  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  war  and  other  materials  for 
domestic  war  consumption  that  ship- 
ments from  these  countries  of  many 
goods  regularly  imported  by  Japan 
and  China  no  longer  will  be  forthcom- 
ing to  the  same  extent  as  before. 
Many  European  neutrals,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  will  find  new  highly 
profitable  war  markets  in  the  belliger- 
ent countries,  and  are  likely  to  neglect 


exports  to  the  Far  East.  The  start  of 
a  war  boom  in  American  heavy  indus- 
tries upon  the  basis  of  new  European 
war  orders,  in  particular,  is  bound  to 
become  a  great  handicap  to  Japan, 
who  secured  no  less  than  two-thirds 
of  her  foreign  war  supplies  in  the 
United  States. 

Another  new  import  obstacle  in  the 
Far  East  is  the  new  price  situation 
which  results  from  the  recent  devalua- 
tion of  the  British  pound  by  almost 
15  per  cent.  The  Japanese  allowed 
their  yen  to  join  in  that  devaluation 
by  keeping  their  currency  pegged  to 
the  pound  at  the  former  rate.  The 
major  part  of  Japanese  imports,  the 
yen  bloc  trade  not  considered,  is  de- 
rived from  countries  which  have  not 
devaluated  their  currencies.  The  United 
States,  inclusive  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  account  for  48  per  cent 
of  Japan's  non-yen  bloc  imports,  and 
for  these  imports  from  the  U.S.A. 
Japan  at  present  has  to  pay,  as  ex- 
pressed in  yen,  almost  20  per  cent 
more  than  only  three  months  ago. 

In  China,  the  recent  wild  fluctua- 
tions of  the  foreign  exchange  rates  for 
Chinese  currency  obscure  the  picture. 
Devaluating  and  non-devaluating  coun- 
tries each  share  about  one-half  in  the 
country's  imports.  The  pound,  how- 
ever, even  today  remains  too  expen- 
sive to  permit  the  continuation  or  re- 
sumption of  many  imports  from  the 
sterling  bloc  countries,  and  imports 
from  countries  which  recently  refused 
to  devaluate  meet  with  correspond- 
ingly greater  obstacles. 


II 


The  extremely  precarious  exchange 
situation  both  in  Japan  and  China 
has  been  further  tightened  by  recent 
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currency  developments.  China's  finan- 
cial intercourse  with  the  outside  world 
was  further  disturbed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  exchange  control  in 
Hong  Kong.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Chinese  financial  inter- 
ests now  centering  in  that  British 
Crown  Colony  will  not  be  compelled 
to  emigrate  to  Manila,  and  thus  to 
change  from  British  to  American  pro- 
tection and  facilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  con- 
soling prospects  of  a  stronger  world 
demand  for  various  Far  Eastern 
products.  Hopeful  prospects  for  the 
war  business  of  all  the  countries  east 
of  Suez  might  be  derived,  to  a  certain 
extent,  from  the  oudook  for  an  at 
least  partial  war  boom  in  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change reacted  upon  the  start  of  the 
new  European  War  with  a  sharp 
advance  in  stock  prices.  [Prices  rose 
further  during  tbe  discussion  of  tbe 
arms  embargo^  tbe  repeal oj  xibicb finally 
took  place  on  Sovember  j.] 

The  United  States  is  the  best  client 
of  most  of  the  eastern  countries,  whose 
business  situation  and  economic  de- 
velopment are  dependent,  to  a  large 
extent,  upon  economic  developments 
in  the  United  States.  Time  and  again 
it  has  been  shown  that  a  depression 
in  the  United  States  results  in  a  de- 
pression out  here,  and  that  boom 
conditions  in  America  almost  immedi- 
ately assist  in  reviving  business  in  the 
Far  Fast. 

First  t«»  pnjfit  from  increased  Eu- 
<>pcan  anil  American  demand  for  Far 
I- astern  raw  T?^arcr:als  uill  be  the 
crilf)n:al  cuiintries  ::i  the  s«»uth,  i.r., 
British  M.ilaya,  the  Netherlands  In- 
dies, French  Ind(»  China,  and  to  a 
certain  deirree  alv*  Siarn  rubber,  tin  '. 
Ch:na  alv)  has  a  series  of  raw  mate- 


rials to  offer  which  are  likely  to  be  u 
strong  demand,  notably  wolfram  cut, 
antimony,  tin,  wood-oil,  silk  and  bra- 
ties,  hides,  skins,  the  vqecaUe  ock 
There  is,  however,  the  great  difficulcr 
of  getting  out  of  the  country  mott 
produce  and  metals  than  Free  Cluai 
as  well  as  the  Japanese-occupied  areas 
manage  to  export  at  present.  Tk 
Japanese,  in  all  probability,  will  fevtr- 
ishly  collect  all  sorts  of  export  goodi 
in  the  Yangtze  V'alley,  under  all  sorts 
of  compulsion  and  ezpropriaciofiv  la 
order  to  realize  foreign  exchange. 

Ill 

Japan  has  to  offer  for  export  ooh 
a  single  raw  material  suited,  in  certaa 
qualities,  for  war  purposes,  nand? 
silk.  Raw  silk  is  of  importance  far 
the  manufacture  of  parachutes,  bal- 
loons, as  well  as  in  the  productsca 
of  certain  other  war  materials.  Tk 
Yokohama  and  Kobe  silk  markets 
reacted  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  :a 
Europe  as  well  as  upon  the  pound-vea 
devaluation  with  a  boom  of  silk  prices. 
Other  war  materials  produced  or  maa- 
ufactured  in  Japan,  however,  are 
urgently  required  for  the  continuatioa 
of  the  Nipponese  war  adventure  ia 
China,  and  cannot  be  exported  uales 
this  war  is  brought  to  an  end. 

It  is  the  much-neglected  Nipponese 
peace-time  industries,  and  chiefly  the 
textile  industries,  which  entertain  hiti 
export  hopes  in  connection  with  die 
Kun)pcan  War.  These  industries  ex- 
pect that  the  belligerent  countries  «il 
have  to  curtail  their  textile  and  other 
peacetime  exports  to  Far  Eastern  aad 
other  Asiatic  markets.  It  is  here  dttt 
the  Japanese  textile  industries  hope 
to  step  in  and  to  expand  strongly  ■ 
the  Malayan,  Indian,  African,  Aas- 
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tralian,  and  even  the  Latin  American 
markets. 

Shipping  difficulties  are  likely  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  future 
development  of  Far  Eastern  trade 
under  war  conditions.  Many  Far 
Eastern  shipping  services  have  been, 
at  least  temporarily,  discontinued  or 
heavily  curtailed.  Freight  rates  are 
on  the  increase  all  over  the  world. 
War  risk  insurance,  wherever  obtain- 
able, has  to  be  contracted  at  sky- 
rocketing rates,  because  of  the  Ger- 
man submarine  war.  Of  the  Japanese 
mercantile  marine,  almost  one-fourth 
continues  to  be  employed  under  the 
terms  of  requisition,  in  military  supply 
service  in  China  waters.  Another  al- 
most 60  per  cent  of  Japan's  merchant 
vessels  are  fully  engaged  in  various 
East  Asiatic  waters,  without  being 
able  to  relieve  the  still-increasing  con- 


gestion of  goods  in  Osaka,  Yokohama, 
Kobe  and  Dairen.  Thus  Japan  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
lieve, at  any  rate  not  immediately  or 
in  the  near  future,  the  dearth  of  ship- 
ping in  this  part  of  the  world. 

In  all  of  the  above  circumstances,  it 
appears  that  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe  has  resulted  out  here  immedi- 
ately in  the  turning-up  of  a  whole  set 
of  additional  economic  difficulties, 
while  prospects  of  East  Asiatic  profit- 
ing from  the  European  War  still  seem 
to  lie,  as  far  as  China  and  Japan  are 
concerned,  in  a  more  distant  future. 
The  situation  would  be  substantially 
diflFerent  if  it  were  not  for  the  war 
continuously  going  on  between  Japan 
and  China.  Prospects  for  an  early 
termination  of  that  war  by  mutual 
exhaustion  of  both  Far  Eastern  bel- 
ligerents, however,  have  not  increased. 


III.  Meet  the  Smiths  of  Shanghai 

By  Grace  Gould 
From  the  China  Press  Sunday  Magazine,  Shanghai 


L 


^AST  Monday  Mr.  Smith  received 
this  notice  from  the  landlord:  'Owing 
to  the  constant  decline  of  the  Chinese 
dollar  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
monetary  situation  in  Shanghai,  we 
arc  reluctantly  compelled  to  increase 
your  monthly  rental,  as  from  Septem- 
ber I,  1939,  by  30  per  cent. 

*We  feel  confident  that  you  will 
understand.  .  .  .* 

This  and  like  phenomena  constitute 
the  most  direct  impact  the  current  war 
has  had  on  the  daily  lives  of  the 
Smiths  and  their  like  in  Shanghai — 
American  and  European  families  of 
ordinary  middle  class  standards.  They 
would   be,   that   is,   middle  class  at 


home;  upper  middle  class,  most  of 
them,  business  men  good  enough  to 
be  sent  out  here  for  their  firms,  or 
enterprising  enough  to  come  out  on 
their  own,  and  professional  people. 

Here,  by  being  set  down  in  a  coun- 
try teeming  with  cheap  labor  these 
Smiths,  Browns  and  Robinsons  auto- 
matically become  accustomed  to  lux- 
ury standards  and  a  top-dog  position 
which  they  would  not  have  had  at 
home.  They  know  this  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  stay  here. 

Our  Mr.  Smith  is  an  American. 
He  draws  a  salary  which  back  home 
would  run  only  to  a  little  house  in  the 
suburbs,  where  Mrs.  Smith  would  do 
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most  of  the  housework.  Life  would 
consist  of  home  exclusively. 

On  the  whole,  the  Smiths  preferred 
Shanghai.  The  children  went  to  the 
American  school,  the  Smiths  feeling 
that  this  would  be  better  for  transition 
to  the  States  later  on.  The  Smiths  who 
had  only  two  children,  a  son  of  twelve 
and  a  daughter  of  seven,  hoped  to  give 
them  a  few  years  of  boarding  school  at 
home  before  college,  if  the  exchequer 
would  run  to  it.  For  the  Smiths 
thought  their  children  had  a  heritage 
back  home  and  must  be  fitted  to 
take  their  places  there. 

So  far  they  had  done  pretty  well. 
They  could  live  in  a  fashion  modest 
for  Shanghai  foreigners,  luxurious 
when  checked  by  home  standards,  and 
still  save  something  for  those  costly 
college  days  to  come.  They  had  been 
on  home  leave  in  1937  and,  returning 
to  Shanghai  early  in  1938,  had  been 
startled  to  find  the  lives  of  their 
friends  so  little  changed  in  the  midst 
of  war  and  desolation.  Eyes  fresh  from 
America  marveled  again  at  the  bizarre 
contrasts  to  which  those  who  live  in 
them  so  soon  grow  accustomed. 

Underneath,  things  were  not  quite 
the  same.  When  the  world  totters,  its 
children,  though  their  own  lives  for  the 
moment  go  on  well  enough,  are  in- 
secure. There  was  worry.  There  was 
uncertainty. 

Everything  is  relative.  When  stand- 
ards must  go  down,  little  by  little,  it  is 
cold  comfort  that  others  have  lower 
standards  still.  When  one  has  counted 
on  sending  the  children  to  college,  it 
is  not  enough  that  they  now  have  milk 
and  oranges — the  milk  and  oranges 
going  up  in  price  from  month  to 
month. 

Exchange  had  held  up  wonderfully, 
the  Smiths*  friends  said,  but  in  that 


fall  of  1938  it  slipped.  This  made  it 
hard  for  the  Smiths,  because  Mr. 
Smith  carried  fairly  heavy  insurance, 
with  payments  in  United  States  dol- 
lars, and  they  sent  a  smaU  fixed 
allowance  every  month  to  Nfrs.  Smith's 
mother,  back  home. 


II 


Still,  they  were  lucky.  Not  so  lucky 
as  those  foreigners  whose  firms  paid 
them  in  United  States  dollars  or 
sterling,  but  luckier  than  those  kxsdiy 
employed,  paid  wholly  in  Chinese  cur- 
rency. Mr.  Smith  got  exchange  allow- 
ance on  a  fourth  of  his  pay,  so  it 
wasn't  too  bad.  This  took  care  of  the 
commitments  in  the  States,  but  it 
didn't  leave  much  margin  for  the 
college  fund,  and  the  rest  of  the  salary 
didn't  go  far  either,  with  the  majcM*- 
domo's  bills  and  toothpaste  going  up 
and  a  raise  in  the  rent  that  fall. 

Mrs.  Smith  checked  over  the  maj- 
ordomo's  and  butcher's  books  more 
carefully  than  she  used  to,  looking  into 
comparative  prices  of  cereals  and 
brands  of  tinned  milk.  (The  children 
must  have  fresh  milk  to  drink,  of 
course,  but  you  couldn't  afford  it  for 
cooking.  And  Mrs.  Smith,  in  1938,  did 
not  envisage  a  time  when  tinned  milk, 
being  imported,  would  become  even 
more  expensive  than  fresh.)  Mrs. 
Smith  had  grown  up  on  a  farm,  among 
cows;  it  hurt  her  to  skimp  on  cream, 
to  let  margarine  into  her  house,  even 
for  cooking.  But  she  did  it. 

The  Smiths  entertained  less  than 
they  had,  and  more  simjrfy.  This  was 
no  great  hardship  to  Mrs.  Smith,  for 
others  were  doing  the  same,  and  her 
conscience  troubled  her  a  bit  anyway 
about  living  too  gaily  in  the  midst  <^ 
suffering.  They  talked  of  sdling  the 
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car,  but  it  was  Mr.  Smith's  chief  joy, 
and  taxi  bills  were  going  higher  too. 
They  would  hang  on  a  little  longer. 

They  hung  on  till  the  next  exchange 
slump.  In  June  1939  they  sold  the 
car.  It  didn't  matter  so  much,  they 
told  each  other,  since  you  couldn't  go 
anywhere  anyway. 

Should  they  resign  from  the  clubs? 
They  had  dropped  the  French  Club 
in  1938,  but  they  still  had  two,  the 
American  Club  downtown  and  the 
Columbia  Club,  and  they  couldn't 
spare  either  very  well.  Mr.  Smith  used 
the  American  Club  for  compulsory 
business  entertaining,  and  he  needed 
his  tennis  and  squash  at  the  Columbia 
Club.  Besides,  what  would  the  children 
do  all  summer  without  the  pool? 

Where  else  to  cut  down,  then  ?  The 
children's  riding  lessons?  Or  Jean's 
dancing?  Or  Jimmy's  violin  ?  Well,  but 
they're  so  inexpensive,  really,  com- 
pared with  what  they'd  cost  at  home, 
in  gold.  .  .  .  Yes,  but  our  income's 
not  in  gold;  it  doesn't  go  up  propor- 
tionately when  exchange  goes  down; 
we  can't  go  around  figuring  in  United 
States  money.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  know,  but 
we've  always  said  one  of  the  compen- 
sations for  the  children  in  growing  up 
out  here,  without  green  countryside 
and  farms  and  mountains  and  long 
motor  trips  in  the  summer,  was  that 
they  could  have  training  in  these  spe- 
cial skills  we  couldn't  afford  for  them 
at  home.  Let's  not  give  those  up  yet. 
Besides,  if  we  did,  what  would  they  do 
all  summer?  It's  bad  enough  now. 
It's  not  as  if  we  were  at  home  and  they 
could  go  to  camp,  or  to  your  father's 
farm. 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  much  more 
the  Smiths  could  cut,  and  maintain 
their  normal  way  of  life  at  all.  Elec- 
tricity   surcharges,    gas    surcharges. 


food,  drugs,  dentists'  bills,  went  on 
inexorably  upward.  But  if  only  we 
don't  get  another  raise  in  the  rent,  if 
Things  Don't  Get  Any  Worse,  we 
can  manage.  We'll  have  to  cut  the 
savings  quota  in  the  budget,  but  we're 
lucky  to  have  any  savings.  Look  at 
Robinson,  paying  school  bills  in  Eng- 
land out  of  an  all-Mex  salary.  Yes, 
they  gave  him  an  emergency  raise,  15 
per  cent;  but  it  doesn't  go  far  toward 
those  bills  in  sterling.  He  can't  afford 
to  bring  the  kids  back,  either.  His 
brother  at  home  is  helping  tide  him 
over,  but  he  can't  keep  it  up  long.  Yes, 
we're  lucky. 

Ill 

Then  came  July,  and  exchange 
slipped  again.  From  8  to  i,  in  terms  of 
American  dollars,  to  10,  to  12.  Prices 
began  to  be  quoted  in  gold;  prices  of 
imported  products,  if  quoted  in  Chi- 
nese currency  at  all,  advanced  25  per 
cent  overnight,  and  then  another  25 
per  cent. 

The  notices  from  the  landlords 
began,  and  the  Smiths  held  their 
breath.  People  at  dinners,  at  clubs, 
compared  notes;  letters  to  the  editor 
appeared  in  the  English  language 
papers:  Tenants  of  the  town,  unite! 
So-and-so  has  had  a  notice  of  a  40  per 
cent  raise;  everyone  in  Such-and-Such 
apartments  is  being  raised  50  per  cent; 
This-and-That  landlord  is  quoting 
rates  in  gold. 

At  5:15  on  July  31,  as  Mrs.  Smith, 
just  in  from  the  hot,  dusty  streets,  lay 
in  a  long  chair  on  her  terrace  having 
tea,  the  house  manager  brought  in  the 
notice.  She  signed  for  it,  almost  in 
relief.  No  more  suspense,  and  30  per 
cent  wasn't  so  bad  as  the  Browns',  or 
the  Robinsons'.  Still,  it  would  mean  a 
smaller   apartment    as   soon    as   she 
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could  find  one,  and  she  had  watched 
the  advertisements  and  hunted  about 
enough,  expecting  this,  to  know  it 
wouldn't  be  easy.  She  thought  of  the 
three-room  apartment  she  had  looked 
at  the  other  day,  tr)Mng  in  her  mind 
to  fit  her  family  into  it:  One  dining 
room,  one  living  room,  one  bedroom, 
one  bath.  There  was  an  enclosed 
sun  porch;  that  was  pleasant;  but  only 
the  trite  old  simile  of  the  goldfish 
bowl  described  it  for  privacy,  with  the 
next  apartment  building  so  near. 

The  departing  tenant  said  she  was 
paying  1 185;  there'd  be  a  raise,  of 
course.  I225,  fi^o  maybe .^  Mrs.  Smith 
had  called  the  landlords,  an  .American 
corporation.  'The  rent  would  be  what? 
>40  gold?  Impossible,  I'm  very  sorry, 
Nlr.  Smith's  income  is  in  Chinese 
currency,  you  see.  That's  quite  out  of 
the  question  for  us.  Surely  it's  very 
high.  Couldn't  you  possibly  quote  a 
more  reasonable  rate  in  Mex?  .  .  .' 

Pause.  .  .  .  Consultation  at  the 
other  end.  .  .  .  Voice  of  great  con- 
descension over  the  wire.  'We  could 
perhaps  let  you  have  it  for  ?375.  .  .  .' 

*  I  sec.  Thanks  very  much  but  that's 
too  high  for  us,  I'm  afraid  .  .  .' 

?375-  •  •  •  Just  doubling  the  rent 
wasn't  good  enough  for  them;  had  to 
stick  on  an  extra  f^  just  for  luck. 

Better  stick  to  our  old  landlords. 
Raising  us  a  mere  30  per  cent  is  prac- 
tically charity.  Still,  what  to  do  if  you 
haven't  got  the  30  per  cent?  There's 
mother's  little  allowance,  of  course — 
not  much  by  the  time  it  gets  back 
home  but  it  takes  quite  a  hn  of  Mex; 
it  would  pay  the  raise  in  the  rent  and 
even  buy  stimc  t(H>thpastc  at  ?4  a  tube 
and  face  powder  at  i^  a  Ik)x.  Well, 
uhat's  the  use  of  thinking  alniut  that? 
.Mother's  cot  to  live,  and  there's  no 
one  else  to  help  supjv)rt  her.  .  .  . 


No,  we'll  have  to  cut  down  some- 
how. Jimmy  and  Jean  will  YkMxt  to 
double  up,  no  matter  how  they  hate  it« 
and  the  college  fund  will  have  to  wait 
till  things  get  better.  (But  will  they? 
But  will  they?)  No  use  trying  to  save 
anyway.  You  save  a  hundred  Mei, 
and  it  looks  quite  a  lot;  put  it  io 
American  money  and  what  have  you 
got?  Not  even  a  pair  of  shoea^ 

Mrs.  Smith  thought  about  the  old 
accounts  she*d  been  looking  over  that 
morning,  as  she  tried  to  budget  far 
a  changing  world.  All  those  neat 
percentages  they  told  you  to  aDoc, 
for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  impipve- 
ment,  savings — they  didn't  allow  fcr 
your  being  paid  in  a  currency  that 
shrank  to  a  seventh  of  its  earlier  vahie, 
measured  in  the  'real  money*  you'd 
been  brought  up  on  and  had  to  edn- 
cate  your  children  in.  When  they  had 
come  out  in  1926,  newly  married,  the 
.American  dollar,  she  remembered,  had 
been  worth  less  than  twice  the  GiiaeK: 
1 1. 75,  1 1. 87;  something  like  that,  ei- 
change  had  run.  For  years  2  to  i  had 
been  the  rough  figure,  and  their  modot 
salary  had  gone  a  long  way. 

But  had  there  really  been  a  time, 
Mrs.  Smith  mused,  when  they  had  run 
a  house  and  a  garden  and  two  babies 
and  five  ser\'ants  and  a  police  dog  and 
a  lot  of  guests  on  half  their  pay  check? 
'  Improvement'  and  'sa^-ings'  had  had 
a  chance  in  those  days.  So  had  fiia. 
For  the  little  house,  they'd  paid  not 
much  over  a  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
Little?  With  its  three  bedrooms  fwhat 
if  they  were  small?  They  had  dcaty 
and  privacy)  and  two  baths?  To  Mn. 
Smith's  present  plight  it  seemed  spa- 
cious, magnificent. 

Rut  no  use  going  back  to  \ock  at 
those  little  houses  now.  She  had  tned 
it.  They  were  up  in  price,  and  down  a 
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upkeep;  she  had  put  her  foot  right 
through  the  floor  of  the  one  she  looked 
at.  And  most  of  them  were  housing 
several  families  of  refugees  each. 

The  next  house,  the  bigger  house 
with  the  lovely  garden — well,  better 
not  think  of  that  now.  When  they 
came  back  in  1938,  there  weren't  any 
houses  to  be  had  (they  were  lucky  to 
find  an  adequate  apartment — most 
apartments  didn't  expect  you  to  have 
children)  but  even  if  there  had  been, 
they  wouldn't  have  dared  lease  a 
house.  What  with  coal  prices  careening 
about — and  somehow  there  were  al- 
ways extra  expenses  cropping  up. 

It  had  proved  livable  enough,  and 
safe  enough,  but — now.  .  .  .Well,  the 
two  first  rent  raises  had  been  small,  and 
they'd  had  a  bit  of  extra  exchange 
allowance  from  the  firm.  But  now.  .  .  . 
Wonder  if  there's  any  chance  of  a 
salary  raise  this  time?  Don't  see  how. 
No  business.  The  firm  hasn't  any 
money  either.  How  are  the  Chinese 
to  buy  American  stuff  now?  We  can't 
ourselves.  Much  more  likely  we'll  get 
fired. 

Is  it  any  use,  Mrs.  Smith  asked 
herself   for    the    two    hundred    and 


seventy-seventh  time,  my  trying  again 
to  get  a  job  myself?  At  what?  The 
children  are  older  now;  I  couU  leave 
them.  But  for  what?  I'm  not  a  sten- 
ographer. Anyway,  all  the  jobs  now 
are  going  to  little  local  girls  for  wages 
too  small  to  be  worth  leaving  the 
children.  And  I  haven't  any  special 
gifts  really.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
women  needing  work  worse  than  I 
do. 

We're  lucky  after  all.  Jimmy  won't 
be  ready  for  college  for  five  or  six 
years  yet,  and  by  that  time  things  may 
be  better.  (Of  course,  they  may  be 
worse,  too.)  I'd  have  liked  him  to  get 
back  for  a  year  or  two  at  his  father's 
prep  school  first.  I  believe  Bill  would 
almost  rather  have  Jimmy  miss  college 
than  not  go  to  his  old  school.  But  it 
can't  be  helped.  Multiply  that  into 
Mex!  The  American  School  will  take 
care  of  him  all  right,  and  we're  lucky 
to  have  it.  .  .  .  School  bills  will  be 
up  in  the  fall,  I  suppose;  more  sur- 
charges;  they  can't  help  it  either. 
Mustn't  forget  school  in  the  budget, 
just  because  it's  vacation  now. 

Thousand  dollars  a  year  in  United 
States  money,  indeed! 


K 


It  was  a  perfect  spring  day  for  this 
happy  couple — too  perfect  to  last.  .  .  . 
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1V1»  VIALE  was  ready.  He  gave  a 
last  whisk  with  the  brush  to  his  Sun- 
day suit,  adjusted  his  tie,  and  jingled 
the  money  and  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 
Naturally,  he  was  ready  to  go  out 
long  before  his  wife.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  either 
pursuing  her  or  waiting  for  her.  He 
never  could  understand  why  it  is  that 
women  delay  over  so  many  insignifi- 
cant details,  twisting  and  turning  be- 
fore the  mirror  without  achieving  any 
perceptible  results,  to  tell  you  at  last 
with  a  contented  smile:  'You  see, 
dear,  I  really  didn't  take  a  long  time.' 
Such  a  palpable  falsehcKxl  uttered 
with  so  much  sincerity  always  served 
to  disarm  him  completely. 

He  noticed  that  his  suit,  as  usual, 
smelied  of  naphthalene.  He  decided 
not  to  think  further  alxiut  it,  knowing 
t«K>  well  the  response  to  any  comment 
of  his  on  that  tact:  'My  dear,  we  are 
not  rich  enough  to  entertain  a  regi- 
ment of  moths.*  That  phrase  rang  like 
a  reprc»ach  in  his  ears.  Since  then,  he 


had  stoically  endured  the  odor  of 
naphthalene.  He  had  tried  to  combat 
it  with  eau  de  cologne,  but  in  vmin. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  Mme.  Male, 
his  wife,  entered  the  room,  carnrinf 
her  hat  and  bag. 

*My  dear,*  she  said,  *are  foa 
ready?'  Then,  without  waiting  far 
him  to  reply,  she  rushed  to  the  mirror. 
making  little  dabs  at  the  curb  vhick 
were  fluffed  out  all  around  the  bnT 
skull-cap  that  sat  on  top  of  her  head 
The  operation  was  a  delicate  one  aad 
she  performed  it  carefully,  peering  at 
herself  in  the  mirror,  with  the  dp  ti 
her  tongue  stuck  out. 

'One  can  do  a  lot  with  a  btde  ia- 
genuity,'  she  said.  'But  you  can 
yourself  that  I  need  a  new  hat.  ~ 
old  rag  no  lon^r  looks  like  anythiaf.' 

M.  Male  ^It  obscurely  flattctvd, 
for  he  himself  intended  to  boy  hb 
wife  a  new  hat. 

.A  little  powder,  a  little  makeap 
and  Mme.  Viale  was  ready  to  go  o«c. 

*  I)o  you  have  the  money?' 
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'I  have  it/  said  M.  Viale,  tapping 
his  wallet.  Carefully  he  closed  the 
door  of  the  apartment  behind  them, 
giving  it  two  or  three  little  tugs  to  see 
whether  it  was  really  closed.  He  loved 
those  little  proprietary  gestures. 

THE  street  was  a  typical  Saturday 
afternoon  street,  overbrimming 
with  nonchalance,  and  flooded  with 
timid  yet  gracious  sunlight.  Plane 
trees  were  in  bloom ;  a  few  tiny  green 
fragments  of  leaves  emerged  from  the 
tightly  closed  buds.  Several  people 
were  strolling  along,  basking  in  the 
spring  warmth.  M.  Viale  indulgently 
swerved  aside  to  avoid  disrupting  a 
game  of  hop-scotch. 

'Those  little  ones  have  the  right  to 
play,  have  they  not?'  he  said.  *The 
street  belongs  to  everyone,  after  all.' 

At  the  end  of  every  week  it  came  as 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  M.  Viale  that  he 
was  free  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
streets,  which  he  on  other  days  saw 
only  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  peopled  by  men  and  women 
obsessed  with  the  thought  of  work, 
assumed  at  those  times  a  singularly 
debonair  atmosphere.  Usually,  this 
disruption  of  his  daily  routine  pro- 
duced in  him  a  sort  of  vague  uneasi- 
ness, a  feeling  of  emptiness.  Now  that 
he  had  a  definite  purpose  in  view,  all 
such  uneasiness  had  disappeared.  He 
swung  his  cane  easily  at  the  level  of 
his  thigh  as  he  walked,  suiting  his 
stride  to  the  slower  steps  of  Mme. 
Viale,  who  was  holding  his  arm — but 
still  with  a  regular  and  firm  step.  He 
was  not  thinking  of  anything  definite, 
but  he  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  as- 
surance and  poise,  of  being  well  en- 
trenched among  the  uncertainties  of 
Hfe,  that  did  away  with  any  need  for 
reflection. 


Mme.  Viale  was  thinking  about  the 
sweetness  of  spring,  savoring  a  sense 
of  well-being  that  filled  her  as  she 
walked  along,  adjusting  the  rhythm 
of  her  steps  to  that  of  her  husband. 
She  thought  of  the  tenderness  that 
she  had  for  him,  of  her  appreciation  of 
his  virtues.  She  thought  about  the 
many  attentions  that  he  had  showered 
upon  her  and,  particularly,  what  he 
was  going  to  do  for  her  presently  on 
the  occasion  of  her  birthday.  This 
thought  emerged  from  the  back  of  her 
mind  and  filled  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others. 

Every  year  her  husband,  M.  Viale, 
bought  something  for  her  birthday;  he 
had  never  forgotten  to  do  so  during 
the  twelve  years  of  their  marriage. 
Last  year,  it  was  an  elegant  pair  of 
shoes  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
was  wearing  right  now.  This  year,  it 
would  be  a  hat.  Naturally,  it  was  not 
going  to  be  an  expensive  one.  Never- 
theless, when  one  is  buying  things, 
it  is  better  to  pay  more  attention  to 
quality  than  to  the  price.  She  knew 
exactly  the  sort  of  hat  she  was  going  to 
buy.  The  vision  was  an  amalgam  of 
all  the  hats  and  pictures  of  hats  that 
she  had  seen  for  the  last  few  days. 

Mme.  Viale  considered  herself  to  be, 
to  some  extent,  an  authority  on  styles. 
She  could  always  tell  how  hair  would 
be  worn  in  the  coming  season,  and 
sometimes  even  managed  to  be  ahead 
of  the  fashion.  Oh,  she  really  had 
good  taste,  Mme.  Viale;  she  was  sure 
she  could  have  made  a  brilliant  career 
in  dress  designing  if  only  things  had 
turned  out  differently. 

In  the  bus  she  observed  her  neigh- 
bors, judging  and  classifying  them  ac- 
cording to  their  dresses — for  her  this 
was  the  ultimate  and  infallible  cri- 
terion. Reciprocally,  she  knew  herself 
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to  be  the  recipient  of  those  oblique, 
yet  thorough  glances  of  which  only 
women  are  capable.  At  the  end  of 
such  an  examination,  the  attitude  of 
the  observer  would  be  altered  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  nuance  of  dis- 
dain, indifference  or  envy,  according 
to  the  category  into  which  you  are 
placed.  All  women  know  this  little 
game. 

Mme.  Viale  was  only  too  conscious 
of  her  temporary  inferiority  because  of 
the  miserable  little  skull-cap  perched 
on  top  of  her  head.  But  she  was  not 
overmuch  disturbed  because,  in  real- 
ity, the  unfortunate  calot  no  longer 
existed,  being  completely  eclipsed 
by  the  vision  of  the  beautiful  hat 
which  she  was  going  to  buy.  She 
leaned  forward  and  tugged  at  her 
husband's  sleeve. 

*Look  at  the  woman  seated  oppo- 
site to  us,  next  to  the  window,'  she  told 
him.  *rd  like  to  get  a  flexible  straw 
like  hers.' 

'Don't  worry,'  he  answered,  'you'll 
have  exactly  what  you  want.' 

He  liked  to  speak  to  his  wife  with 
assurance,  with  the  certainty  of  a  man 
to  whom  life  could  not  refuse  whatever 
he  demanded.  At  this  moment  he 
thought  himself  quite  capable  of  ob- 
taining the  hat  of  Mme.  Viale's 
dreams,  even  though  the  whole  world 
were  leagued  against  him. 

TT  WAS  a  beautiful  moment  for  both 
-*■  of  them  when  they  walked  into  the 
Trois  Quartiers.  They  didn't  look  into 
the  shop  windows  at  the  level  of  the 
street,  where  hats  were  cheaper,  but 
immediately  mounted  the  stairs  to  the 
more  fashionable  salons  on  the  first 
floor — admittedly  the  only  place  where 
Mme.  Viale's  ideal  hat  could  be 
found. 


Mme.  Viale  tried  on  many  hats,  and 
put  aside  many  more. 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  she  said,  *  that  this 
does  not  look  bad  on  me.  What  do  yoa 
think,  dear?  .  .  .  But  don't  yon  see, 
mademoiselle,  there  is  something  that 
I  don't  like  in  the  line  of  that  brim, 
something  that  spoils  the  general 
effect.  Besides,  I  have  a  small  face.  J 
should  prefer  a  hat  that  wouldn't  ac- 
centuate this — yes,  perhaps  something 
like  this.' 

She  went  through  the  whole  amy  of 
hats  systematically,  not  letting  henelf 
be  distracted  by  anything  from  her 
search  for  the  ideal. 

M.  Viale  was  happy.  He  liked  to  see 
his  wife  being  so  difficult  to  please  and 
so  choosy,  sparine  neither  her  own 
time  nor  that  of  the  saleswoman  and 
addressing  the  latter  in  a  somewhat 
imperious  tone.  He  glowed  with  pride 
whenever  she  would  turn  toward  him 
for  advice. 

At  last,  Mme.  \lale  put  on  her  new 
hat. 

'My  old  one  takes  so  little  space 
that  I  will  be  able  to  put  it  in  my 
pocketbook,'  she  said.  'Anyway,  it*s 
done  with.  I'll  never  wear  it  again.* 

They  emerged  on  the  Place  de  la 
Madeleine  and  went  down  to  the  Rue 
Royale.  'Really,*  said  Mme.  Viale, 
'I've  never  had  such  an  adorable  hat 
before.'  She  had  taken  her  husband's 
arm,  leaning  on  it  slightly.  She  glanced 
at  their  reflection  in  the  store  windows, 
and  the  two  of  them  really  seemed 
quite  an  attractive  pair.  It  was  five- 
thirty  when  they  came  to  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde.  M.  Viale  suddenly  oot 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  ending  to  a  perfect 
day. 

'How  would  you  like  an  aptrii^ at 
the  Colis6e?'  he  asked,  ^faturllll7, 
Mme.  Viale  was  ravished  by  the  idea: 
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\  wmt  a  chance  to  show  oflP  her  new 
where  it  would  be  seen  and  ad- 
ed.  Only  it  did  seem  to  be  a  little 
ravagant. 

Come  along/  said  M.  Viale,  'after 
your  birthday  comes  only  once  a 
r/ 

liey  turned  back  to  the  Champs 
tfes  without  hurrying,  savoring 
sweetness  of  spring.  Mme.  Viale 
oiiger  shrank  from  the  observation 
ithcr  women  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rted  it.  Her  husband  was  proud  of 
»  of  himself,  of  spring,  proud  of 
ding  with  such  a  proprietary  air 
ig  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ave- 
s  in  the  world. 

My  God/  thought  M.  Viale,  'how 
f  and  pleasant  life  is.  You  stroll 
Ig,  there  are  budding  leaves  on  the 
s,  a  new  hat  and  the  feeling  of 
itness  inside  of  you.  You  savor  life 
dy,  taking  one  step  at  a  time,  fol- 
ing  destiny  calmly  into  a  blissful 
ire.* 

Vm  sure,'  he  said  aloud,  'sure,  you 
Icrstand,  that  some  day  Til  be 
leone.' 

lie  evening  was  serene,  and  the 
de  Triomphe  blazed  so  gloriously 
the  setting  sun   that  Mme.  Viale 
nd  herself  agreeing. 


'  I  am  sure  of  it,  too/  she  said,  'and 
I  never  thought  otherwise/ 

Suddenly,  as  they  were  crossing  the 
street,  the  wind  blew  sharply  and 
Mme.  Viale*s  hat,  perched  on  the 
top  of  her  head,  blew  oflP.  She  cried  out 
and  clutched  at  it,  but  missed  it.  M. 
Viale  pursued  it  to  the  middle  of  the 
pavement  where  an  autobus  crushed 
It  pitilessly.  He  recovered  a  formless 
black  little  object,  dusty  and  pitiful. 
Mme.  Viale  held  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments gingerly,  her  lips  and  her  chin 
trembling  a  little.  Then  she  let  it  drop 
and  drew  from  her  pocketbook  the 
discarded  knitted  skull-cap. 

Neither  of  them  said  a  word.  They 
no  longer  thought  of  getting  an 
aphriiij.  They  turned  back  down  the 
avenue  without  even  touching  each 
other.  They  felt  completely  crushed, 
fatally  doomed  to  tneir  dim,  gray 
existence  of  small,  mediocre  people. 
Perhaps  never  had  they  felt  as  gray 
and  mediocre  as  that  evening.  It  was 
as  if  a  blinding  light  was  suddenly 
extinguished.  And  yet  the  air  was  still 
redolent  with  spring,  people  strolled 
by  with  the  same  air  of  nappy  non- 
chalance and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
blazed  gloriously  in  the  setting  sun — 
much  too  gloriously  for  them. 


A  glimpse  of  the  world's  remote  cor- 
ners:  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the 
Australian  hinterland;  how  the  lamas 
of  Tibet  get  their  news  of  world  events. 
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L  Barren  Hope  in  the  Desert 

From  the  Austral-Asiaiic  Bulletin^  Organ  of  the  Australian  Institute  of  International  Affairs 


LHE  tendrils  of  the  sight-seeing 
trade  have  long  since  discovered  that 
profit  may  be  sucked  from  deserts. 
Some  of  the  world's  best  deserts,  in 
Arizona  and  North  Africa,  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  char-a-banc.  This 
chronicler  had  considered  that  the 
apotheosis  of  desert  destruction  was 
reached  a  few  years  ago  with  the  run- 
ning of  a  French  motor-bus  service  to 
Timbuctoo.  Last  month,  traveling 
toward  Central  Australia,  he  found 
that  drastic  deterioration  had  ap- 
peared even  in  the  far  inland  of  this 
Fifth  Continent.  Of  Alice  Springs, 
a  township  at  the  very  hub  of  Aus- 
tralia, a  drover  commented: 

*The  Alice  isn't  what  it  was.  There's 
waiters  in  white  coats  there  now.* 

Thus  warned  about  the  artificiality 
of  Hfe  in  the  raw,  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  leave  the  Alice  Springs  *sitting- 
up'  train  (the  worst  train  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  it  is  to  be  hoped)  and 
strike    north-eastward    from    Marree 


into  the  marginal  country  bordering 
the  Simpson  Desert,  where  the  tourist 
does  not  go. 

These  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
driest  part  of  Australia.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  their  country  has  known 
four  inches  of  rainfall  in  one  year. 
The  raising  and  droving  of  cattle  are 
their  visible  means  of  support.  As 
much  of  their  country  consists  of 
stony  plains  corrugated  by  series  of 
sandhills,  it  is  hardly  a  picturesque 
exaggeration  to  say  that  their  basic 
means  of  support  is  faith.  In  this  do- 
main, a  study  of  personalities  must  be 
largely  a  landscape  sketch. 

The  way  to  a  close-up  of  John 
Severn  and  his  family  is  along  the 
Birdsville  Track.  Once  a  fortnight,  a 
Diesel-motored  truck  goes  with  maik 
and  stores  along  the  330  miles  of  the 
Track.  It  goes  from  Marree  in  South 
Australia,  where  the  railway  for  Alice 
Springs  bends  north-westwanL  The 
Track  goes  east  of  north  from  here. 
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It  follows  a  line  of  artesian  bores,  set 
at  intervals  of  from  20  to  30  miles,  and 
crosses  the  Queensland  border  to  end 
at  that  shimmering  fragment  of  a 
township — Birdsville. 

Somewhere  beside  the  Track — 
which  is  no  more  than  a  faint  set  of 
tire  marks  among  the  rusty  red  stones 
of  the  plain,  and  merely  an  invisible 
conjecture  on  the  shifting  crests  of 
the  sandhills — there  is  a  tangible  sign 
of  the  Severn  family's  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  This  sign  consists 
of  the  sawn-ofF  half  of  a  small  packing 
case,  nailed  and  tied  with  wire  to  four 
posts.  This  is  the  Severn  letter-box.  It 
neither  needs  nor  carries  a  name.  In 
that  empty  landscape  it  is  as  unmis- 
takable as  the  Sphinx. 

An  hour's  ride  from  the  letter-box 
brings  one  to  the  Severn  homestead. 
In  the  light  of  clear  inland  skies,  the 
home  first  appears  as  a  fleck  of  white. 
Behind  it  is  one  of  the  long  sandhills 
that  run  north  and  south  in  this  coun- 
try before  the  prevailing  wind.  In  the 
foreground  the  reddish  plain  dips 
slightly,  and  is  pock-marked  with  gray 
hollows  in  which  small  dead  trees  and 
gray  clumps  of  bushes  suggest  the 
occasional  presence  of  water. 

The  house  is  of  roughly  plastered 
and  cemented  stone,  roofed  with  sheets 
of  corrugated  iron.  To  leeward  a  small 
square  of  earth  is  protected  by  more 
iron  sheets,  and  here  a  touch  of  vivid 
green  shows  how  vegetables  may  be 
grown  in  a  desert. 

Most  of  the  Severn  family  are  at 
home,  for  it  is  nearly  'wireless  time.' 
Mrs.  Severn  is  plump  and  gray-haired. 
Her  roughened  hands,  smiling  patience 
and  distance-searching  eyes  are  typical 
of  this  country's  inhabitants.  She  was 
born  in  softer  dairying  country,  and 
came  here  as  a  bride.  That  was  twenty- 


four  years  ago.  She  is  forty-eight,  but 
a  stranger  might  suppose  her  to  be 
nearly  sixty.  She  has  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Once  a  year,  if  times 
are  good,  she  may  go  to  Adelaide  for 
two  weeks'  holiday  and  a  shopping 
excursion. 

John  Severn  is  tall  and  gaunt,  with 
a  thin,  humorous  mouth  in  a  wrinkled 
face.  He  was  born  in  this  country,  and 
it  has  conditioned  him  to  its  own  dun 
semblance  of  wiry  endurance.  In  the 
glare  outside  he  would  be  a  sallow- 
brown  man.  Sitting  upright  in  the 
shadowy  living-room,  he  is  grayish- 
yellow.  The  backs  of  his  hands  show 
the  scars  of  old  sores.  That  is  barcoo 
rot,  a  disorder  common  among  drovers 
and  others  who  live  for  long  periods 
without  fresh  vegetables.  His  garb  is 
a  work  shirt,  khaki  trousers  and  elas- 
tic-sided black  boots.  The  boots  are 
high-heeled,  for  riding.  When  he  goes 
out  he  adds  a  pair  of  large-roweled 
spurs  and  a  *  ten-gallon '  hat. 

The  elder  son,  a  sartorial  copy  of 
the  father,  is  twenty-two.  Two  bright- 
faced  but  shy  daughters,  aged  fifteen 
and  thirteen,  are  at  home,  but  the 
second  boy  is  away  on  a  30-mile 
errand. 

II 

At  the  appearance  of  visitors,  tea  is 
brewed,  and  Mrs.  Severn's  baking  of 
cakes  appears.  Strangers  are  rare. 
Outwardly  their  coming  does  not 
ruffle  the  placidity  of  the  menage. 
Polite  small  talk  will  not  arise  unless 
the  stranger  initiates  it,  and  anything 
more  than  the  most  casual  word  of 
thanks  for  hospitality  would  seem  ful- 
some. But  under  this  diffidence  lie 
deep  pleasure  and  interest  in  visita- 
tions from  outside. 

World   aflFairs,   even   normal   Aus- 
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tralian  affairs,  are  remote.  The  desert 
holds  them  off,  and  its  people  live  a 
life  apart. 

Severn,  rolling  a  cigarette  with 
heavy  fingers,  talks  of  his  life.  The  lack 
of  emphasis  in  his  story  reflects  the 
broad  inevitable  decline  of  pioneer 
hopes.  His  people  came  here  long  ago, 
in  a  season  when  the  desert  smiled. 
They  were  among  the  many  whose 
monuments  are  the  ruins  of  homes 
half-covered  with  sand-drift,  and  the 
forgotten  survey  pegs  of  those  who 
once  thought  it  might  be  worth-while 
to  build  a  railway  to  Birdsville.  Elabo- 
rate 'improvements'  were  brought 
into  this  country,  on  the  promise  of 
salt-bush  and  blue-bush  flourishing  in 
a  good  year.  Desert  growth  is  profuse 
and  quick  after  rain.  It  tempts  a  cattle 
man  to  overstock  his  country.  Then, 
when  a  dry  year  comes,  much  of  the 
feed  shows  its  fragility.  The  land  has 
few  reserves,  and  the  previous  abun- 
dance will  have  produced  an  increase 
of  the  rabbit  pest.  In  the  drought, 
these  rabbits  will  devour  the  last  and 
hardiest  plants  to  the  very  roots.  They 
will  destroy  the  cane-grass  that  binds 
the  sandhill  slopes.  Under  a  succession 
of  brazen,  cloudless  years,  a  man  may 
see  a  i,ooo-square-mile  holding  grow 
so  barren  that  not  one  beast  can  be 
fed  on  it. 

Somehow,  the  desert  people  hang 
on  through  such  times.  A  youngster 
with  a  horse  may  go  off  to  Queensland 
back  country  and  take  a  job  as  a  sta- 
tion hand.  That  State's  rural  wages 
award  is  good,  and  work  is  usually 
there  for  men  strong  enough  to  do  it. 
When  rain  brings  the  feed  up  again, 
and  Queensland  cattle  are  driven 
down  the  Track  once  more,  experi- 
enced men  who  can  get  together  a 
'plant'  of  26  to  30  horses  may  work 


as  drovers.  Severn  has  done  much  of 
this. 

The  usual  contract  with  pastoral 
firms  provides  £42  a  week  to  the 
drover.  For  this  he  provides  an  outfit, 
pays  his  men  (£4  8s.  a  week,  with  all 
found,  is  the  current  rate),  and  under- 
takes to  deliver  the  mob  of  cattle  on 
a  specified  date.  They  may  be  eight 
on  ten  weeks  on  the  road,  covering 
10  to  14  miles  a  day.  Members  of  a 
droving  outfit  are  lucky  if  they  aver- 
age five  hours'  rest  a  day  on  such  a 
trip.  Long  days  of  hard  ricUng,  ni^t 
watches,  the  ground  for  mattress, 
and  tea,  meat,  bread  and  rum  for  sus- 
tenance. Possibly  three  such  trips  a 
year  may  be  secured  by  a  good  man 
in  a  good  season. 

There's  little  enough  in  droving, 
but  that  little  is  enough  to  hold  a 
following.  The  life  draws  men  back  to 
it  from  softer  ways.  It  ekes  out  the 
resources  of  men  who  are  trying  to 
hold  their  stake  in  the  desert  country. 

Ill 

John  Severn's  stake  is  a  small  one  — 
only  about  1,000  square  miles.  He  is 
proud  of  it,  and  will  areue  its  virtues. 

'Nothing  wrong  witn  the  country 
itself,'  he  insists.  'If  we  got  only  four 
inches  of  rain  a  vear,  at  the  ri^t 
times,  we'd  do  well  enough.* 

If!  That  is  the  whole  point. 

Beyond  the  sandhill  at  the  back  of 
his  house,  he  will  show  jrou  an  ex- 
panse where  lignum  and  cocJebah 
trees  cover  a  mile-long  hollow.  Not 
all  of  the  trees  are  dead,  and  there  are 
grayish-green  remnants  of  herbage. 
This  is  one  of  the '  bits  of  flood  country 
on  the  place.'  Lagoons  form  here  when 
the  rains  come. 

'  The  feed  gets  to  be  somediing  woo- 
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derful.  Wild  flowers,  too.  It's  a  pic- 
ture/ 

The  memory  of  desert  flowerings  in 
the  past  is  always  with  these  people; 
a  merciful  mirage  over  the  bareness 
of  today. 

They  will  deny  that  their  country 
is  deteriorating.  So-called  river  sys- 
tems —  the  Diamentina  and  the  Coo- 
per —  have  not  carried  water  in  their 
lower  channels  since  191 8.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  they  will  never  run  again. 
But  the  people  hang  on  to  their  land 
— and  their  faith. 

In  the  house  now,  Mrs.  Severn  and 
her  daughters  are  by  the  radio  set. 
When  they  hear  the  four  o'clock  time 
signal  from  the  national  program,  they 
switch  to  the  short-wave  reception.  It 
is  the  agreed  time  for  the  pedal-wire- 
less operators  within  a  range  of  eighty 
miles  or  so  to  exchange  news,  messages 
and  gossip. 

What  are  you  to  do  for  such  people? 
Their  lives  are  the  extreme  retort  to 
those  who  ask  why  Australia  does  not 
populate  her  Wide  Open  Spaces. 
They  and  their  fathers  have  made  the 
attempt.  Economically,  the  results 
hardly  stand  examination.  The  costly 
tapping  of  artesian  water,  the  running 
at  a  loss  of  the  Central  Australian 
Railway,  the  maintenance  of  aerial 
medical  services  and  mission  hospitals, 
and  the  freighting  of  supplies  by  truck 
or  camel — these  services  form  an  ex- 


travagant background.  Is  it  justified 
by  the  kind  of  settlement  which  has 
resulted? 

By  the  look  of  the  country  to  an 
outsider,  as  well  as  by  the  statistics, 
the  answer  is  *No.'  The  atmosphere  of 
retreat  is  shown  in  abandoned  build- 
ings. Among  the  rare  landmarks  are 
the  ruins  of  a  mission  center  with  its 
own  shearing  sheds.  The  missionaries 
have  long  since  gone  and  so  have 
their  flocks — both  spiritual  and  pas- 
toral. The  deterioration  of  the 
country,  rally  as  it  might  seem  to  do 
from  each  drought,  offsets  the  most 
altruistic,  subsidized  intentions.  On 
properties  run  by  individuals  and  pas- 
toral companies,  one  sometimes  de- 
tects the  earlier  signs  of  retreat.  The 
needs  of  tenants  have  shrunk.  The 
buildings  and  stockyards  are  now  too 
big  for  them.  The  roofs  have  fallen 
on  disused  huts.  Sand  has  banked 
against  and  blurred  works  of  man 
that  once  had  meaning. 

Is  that  the  complete  answer? 

This  chronicler  hesitates  to  answer. 
A  way  of  life  is  not  always  to  be  meas- 
ured by  its  yield  to  national  econom- 
ics. The  people  on  the  margins  of  the 
pastoral  inland  have  been  born  to  the 
courageous  way.  As  one  young  drover 
puts  it,  'The  life's  hard,  but  you  know 
you're  alive.'  And  that  view,  after  all, 
is  the  final  justification  for  any  human 
choice. 


II.  News  for  the  Lama 

By  'Tibetan' 
From  the  North-China  Herald,  Shanghai  Independent  English^Language  Weekly 


.HARCHIN  BABOO  may  or  may 
not  be  a  great  editor,  but  he  certainly 
makes  every  attempt  to  keep  the  Land 


of  the  Lamas  informed  on  world 
events.  Lamaland  lies  entirely  at  the 
Baboo's   feet,   as   he   encounters   no 
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competition  whatever,  his  Tibetan 
AVttj  being  the  only  medium  of  in- 
formation between  the  lama  and  the 
outside  world.  In  the  issue  before  the 
present  one  world  events  were  so 
hurried  and  so  varied  that  Tharchin 
had,  perforce,  to  dismiss  many  of 
them  in  a  few  sentences. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe 
the  Baboo's  newspaper:  it  is  not  a 
daily,  weekly,  bi-weekly,  monthly  or  a 
bi-monthly.  The  Tibetan  Sews  leaves 
Tharchin  Baboo  free  both  with  regard 
to  his  time  and  his  energy.  If  the 
Viceroy  of  India  invites  journalists  to 
a  public  dinner,  the  Baboo  suffers 
from  no  editorial  embarrassment;  the 
morning  issue  can  come  out  any  morn- 
ing;  the  lama  reads  it  when  it  comes; 
and  when  it  doesn't,  he  simply  turns 
over  more  leaves  of  the  Ganjur  and  the 
Denjur  and  repeats  more  prayers. 
Fortunately  the  Tibetan  Sews  has  not 
yet  created  any  newspaper  fans  on 
the  Roof  of  the  World.  If  one  issue  is 
missed,  or  five,  then  the  next  is 
crammed  tight,  and  the  following  issue 
is  fairly  well  drawn  out. 

In  a  recent  copy  of  the  Sews 
Tharchin,  like  many  other  editors, 
seems  to  have  rolled  up  his  sleeves  in 
earnest.  Page  one  offers  an  editorial 
dealing  with  the  Dalai  Lama.  The 
Bal>oo  is  a  Christian,  but  his  editorial 
deals  with  the  view  held  by  the  Tibet- 
ans all  over  Lamaland,  namely,  that 
the  w(»rld  will  only  reach  a  state  of 
tranquillity  and  stability  when  the 
incarnation  of  Tuden  Jamtso  sits 
securely  on  the  lama  throne  in  Lhasa. 

I'foni  the  first  Dalai  Lama,  (Jeden 
Druba,  to  the  thirteenth,  Tuden 
J.injtv»,  apparently  not  one  was  of 
Aryan  st<»ck,  most  of  them  coming 
fri»ni  Mongolia,  China  and  Til>et.  An 
Arvan  Dalai  will  never  l>e  recognized 


by  the  Republic  of  China  and  it  is 
taking  Lhasa  a  long  time  to  acknovl- 
edge  this  fact.  Lamaism  in  one  sense 
might  be  called  the  Chinese  aspect  of 
Buddhism,  as  the  big  three  lama- 
series  near  Lhasa,  namely,  Drebun^ 
Sera  and  Galdan,  are  largely  filled  viol 
drabas  from  the  China  side.  There  a* 
however,  a  Young  Party  in  Lamaland 
of  purely  Tibetan  stock  and  tliercfoct 
very  nationalist  in  its  aspirat' 
It  is  this  party,  no  doubt,  that  is  I 
on  an  Aryan  Dalai  Lama,  and 
strongly  opposed  to  any 
emanation  from  the  Land  of  Sinim. 

The  aforementioned  issue  of  tlK 
Tibetan  Sews  dealt  with  intematiossi 
affairs  in  different  countries,  illustrat- 
ing the  discussion  of  each  country 
with  a  picture  of  its  leader.  A  Tibetan 
artist  may  be  all  right  when  he  ii 
drawing  the  sun,  moon  and  stars*  but 
he  is  all  wrong  when  he  tries  to  repro- 
duce the  face  and  figure  of  the  Britnh 
Prime  Minister.  True,  the  pruirerbial 
umbrella  is  not  there,  but  NeviOe 
Chamberlain's  face  from  the  artist's 
point  of  view  gives  one  the  im| 
that  it  might  rain  at  any 
The  Prime  Minister  looks  tired  sad 
weary  and  the  burdens  of  State  at 
very  heavily  upon  him.  The  photos ef 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Abyssinia  are  also  publiAwl 
on  the  news  sheet  amd  events  rebtiaf 
to  both  these  countries  are  dealt  sntk 
in  the  news  columns. 


II 


Tharchin  Baboo  faithfully  mirron 
world  events  as  he  hears  them  over 
the  radio  and  reads  them  in  the  daih 
press.  His  ambition  is  to  keep  the  red- 
robed  lama  informed  as  to  the  piugius 
of  the  history  of  the  world.  The  ps- 
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tient  lama  sits  in  his  lonely,  solitary 
cell  and,  from  what  I  can  gather,  he  is 
not  impressed.  In  Tachienlu  we  find 
incarnations,  drabas  and  others  quite 
keen  to  read  this  Tibetan  newspaper 
and  in  the  interior,  Tharchin's  Tibetan 
News  is  the  only  available  means  of 
knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world. 

Tharchin  Baboo  makes  every  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  a  high  literary  stand- 
ard in  the  Tibetan  News.  Whether  he 
has  a  co-editor  or  a  sub-editor,  or  a 
news  editor  assisting  him  in  the  pub- 
lication we  have  not  yet  discovered; 
and  whether  he  is  proprietor  and 
editor,  all  in  one,  we  don't  know.  He 
writes  a  leader  with  every  issue  and 
highly  educated  lamas  on  the  border 
here  have  been  impressed  with  his 
erudition. 

The  last  page  of  the  paper  has 
become  very  much  like  the  last  page 
of  a  children's  newspaper.  The  Baboo, 
knowing,  no  doubt,  that  the  lama  may 
have  time  hanging  on  his  hands, 
devises  numerous  puzzles  with  each 
issue.  Several  recent  issues  featured 
dissecting  animals  and  sticking  them 
together  again.  Everything  is  being 
done  to  make  the  Tibetan  News  a 
popular  paper. 

Circulation,  however,  must  present 
great  difficulties  in  the  Land  of  the 
Lamas  where  post  offices  are  almost 
unknown.  How  Tharchin  gets  the 
Tibetan  News  into  Litang,  Kanze, 
Dcrge,  Dzochen  and  other  lamaseries 


throughout  Sikang  must  remain  some- 
what of  a  mystery.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  about  the  News  being  widely 
circulated,  as  the  paper  is  now  fairly 
well  known.  The  paper  can  be  sent  by 
the  Tibetan  post  as  far  as  Lhasa  and 
it  may  be  that  the  Baboo  has  some 
distributing  agency  there. 

Tharchin  charges  five  rupees  as  the 
annual  subscription.  How  is  a  draba 
living  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  Asia 
going  to  pay  this?  Yak  butter  all  over 
Lam  aland  is  always  a  convenient 
means  of  barter;  but  Tharchin  lives 
in  Kalimpong  and  a  subscriber  may 
live  in  Gada,  1,000  miles  away;  and 
that  seems  a  long  distance  to  send  a 
consignment  of  evil-smelling  rancid 
yak  butter. 

The  only  solution  we  can  come  to  is 
that  the  editor,  being  a  Tibetan 
Christian,  may  run  his  paper  on  purely 
idealistic  lines,  very  graciously  believ- 
ing that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.  Or  he  may  be  a  man  of 
independent  means  and  run  the  Tibet- 
an  News  largely  as  a  philanthropic 
adventure. 

The  young  lama  in  his  lonely  cell, 
living  a  purely  altruistic  life,  will 
spend  hours  on  one  copy  of  the  Tibetan 
News;  and  when  he  has  finished,  his 
dark  metaphysical  reaction  to  a  world 
bent  on  madness  and  folly  and  mutual 
destruction  will  be  something  like 
this:  *  *' Vanity  of  vanities,"  saith  the 
preacher,  "vanity  of  vanities;  all  is 
vanity."  * 
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LHE  attitude  of  the  Roosevelt 
Cabinet  members  toward  the  Euro- 
pean War  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  emotions  and  reactions  of  the 
men  who  surrounded  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  the  1 914- 1 917  crisis.  Insofar  as  any 
difference  of  psychology  can  be  de- 
tected, it  derives  solely  from  the  fact 
that  the  present-day  group  lived 
through  the  first  World  War  and  its 
tragic  aftermath,  whereas  the  Wil- 
sonians  were  confronted  with  an  en- 
tirely novel  experience.  The  former 
have  been  forewarned  and  therefore 
should  be  forearmed;  the  latter  were 
no  more  than  babes  in  the  interna- 
tional woods  willingly  susceptible  to 
diplomatic  plucking  and  kidnapping 
by  Europe's  skilled  statesmen. 

Despite  the  bloody  and  costly  hand- 
writing on  Europe's  ancient  war  wall, 
neither  Mr.  Roosevelt  nor  his  official 
household  makes  any  pretense  of 
neutrality  in  *  thought  or  deed.*  As  the 
President's  spokesmen  in  the  State 
Department  explain,  he  thought  it 
would  be  utterly  foolish  to  repeat 
Mr.  Wilson's  request  for  moral  and 
spiritual  detachment  from  the  ideo- 
logical clash  abroad.  It  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  his  previous 
demand  that  the  'aggressors'  be  quar- 
an  tined,  and  with  other  indications  that 
he  referred  specifically  to  the  dictator 
nations.  If  any  doubt  existed  as  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  meaning,  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Chairman  Pitt- 
man  dispelled  it  by  naming  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan  as  the  nations  on  our 
blacklist.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  implement 
his    ultimatum    to    the    totalitarian 


states,  also  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  reinforce  the  so-called  democ- 
racies with  'methods  short  of  war.' 

In  authorizing  the  sale  of  airplanes 
to  the  Allies  under  circumstances 
which  prevented  Germany  from  bay- 
ing them,  and  in  demancUng  revisioa 
of  the  Neutrality  Act,  the  President 
revealed  what  he  meant  by  'methods 
short  of  war/  So  did  such  official 
apologists  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  Louis  F.  Johnson  and  Assistant 
Senate  Leader  Sherman  Minton.  Th^ 
declared — and  the  similarity  of  their 
language  was  not  accidental — that  the 
original  Neutrality  Act  was  'equiva- 
lent to  giving  Germany  an  Atlantic 
Fleet'  in  that  it  neutralized  Great 
Britain's  superior  naval  power.  When 
it  was  suggested  to  both  men  that  an 
American  Neutrality  Act  should  not 
be  written  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
or  taking  away  a  fleet  from  any  foreign 
nation,  but  with  the  sole  thought  of 
safeguarding  our  selfish,  national  in- 
terests, it  was  disclosed  that  this 
phrase  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
at  the  inspiration  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Wilson  was  a 
model  of  neutrality.  He  begged  his 
countrymen  to  suppress  their  natural 
sympathies  for  their  various  father- 
lands. He  declined  to  protest  the 
brutal  invasion  of  Belgium  lest  such 
an  act  be  interpreted  as  un-neutraL 
He  endorsed  William  Jennings  Brjran's 
refusal  to  approve  New  York  bankers* 
requests  for  the  right  to  lend  money 
to  the  Allies.  His  seemingly  unreqxxi- 
sive    and    inhumane   aloofness   sub- 
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jected  him  to  sharp  criticism  at  home 
and  abroad  as  a  man  with  ice  water  in 
his  veins. 

/^^ABINET  members,  in  peace  or 
^^-^  war,  usually  take  their  cue  from 
the  man  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
White  House  table.  So  it  may  be  more 
than  coincidence  that  the  patterns — 
the  line-ups — of  the  Wilsonian  and 
the  Rooseveltian  Cabinets  are  almost 
identical.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there 
were  only  two  utterly  peace-minded 
men — Mn  Bryan  and  his  disciple. 
Navy  Secretary  Josephus  Daniels. 
Their  spiritual  descendants  today  are 
Henry  Wallace  and  Secretary  of  War 
Harry  Woodring.  The  former  will  per- 
mit no  mention  of  war  around  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Wood- 
ring,  sometimes  to  the  President's 
discomfort,  has  frequently  protested 
at  Cabinet  meetings  against  acts  and 
policies  which,  in  his  opinion,  entail 
commitments  favoring  the  Allies. 

Whenever  war  hovers  above  or 
about  a  nation,  the  Secretary  of  State 
assumes  an  importance  second  only 
to  the  President.  The  Chief  Executive 
must  decide,  but  his  principal  foreign 
expert  usually  supplies  both  the  facts 
and  the  advice.  So  let  us  consider  Mr. 
Bryan.  In  retrospect,  poor  Bryan's 
r61e  was  savagely  and  pathetically 
ironical.  The  war  destroyed  his  dream 
that  his  arbitration  treaties  would  pro- 
mote an  era  of  permanent  and  univer- 
sal peace.  He  quit  the  Cabinet  amidst 
sneers  and  nose-thumbings  of  the 
press,  the  public  and  the  politicians. 

Nevertheless,  his  peace-at-any-price 
philosophy  underlies  the  Roosevelt 
Neutrality  Act — a  consideration  which 
the  present  Administration  chooses  to 
forget.  Said  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  valedic- 
tory to  public  office:  'Why  should  an 


American  citizen  be  permitted  to  in- 
volve his  country  in  war  by  travelling 
upon  a  belligerent  vessel  when  he 
knows  that  the  ship  will  pass  through 
a  dangerous  zone?  Forbid  American 
ships  to  enter  the  war  zone.  Prevent 
shipment  of  munitions  to  the  Allies 
by  refusing  to  permit  any  ship  carry- 
ing them,  whether  American  or  other- 
wise, to  leave  an  American  port.* 

Today  Mr.  Roosevelt — the  fire- 
eater  of  1914-1917 — has  substituted 
the  Bryan  policy  of  surrender  for  the 
Wilsonian  philosophy  of  assertion  of 
American  rights.  The  truth,  though 
slightly  twisted  and  complicated,  may 
yet  prevail. 

For  all  his  benign  exterior,  our  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  State  is  no  molly- 
coddle, no  pacifist.  His  private  re- 
marks about  the  dictators,  like  the 
President's  in  secret  conferences  with 
Congressional  conferees,  are  quite  un- 
printable in  a  family  magazine.  Lack- 
ing Mr.  Bryan's  evangelical  strain, 
however,  Mr.  Hull  strives  to  exercise 
decent,  diplomatic  restraint.  Never- 
theless, he  must  be  numbered  among 
the  mildly  belligerent  members  of 
the  Roosevelt  Cabinet. 

Oddly  enough,  the  two  Cabineteers 
charged  with  purely  domestic  prob- 
lems— Secretaries  of  Interior  Franklin 
K.  Lane  and  Harold  L.  Ickes — have 
epitomized  the  martial  spirit.  The 
Canadian-born  Mr.  Lane  favored 
American  entry  into  World  War  from 
the  start.  A  neighbor  and  daily  com- 
panion of  Assistant  Navy  Secretary 
Roosevelt,  he  is  credited  with  con- 
vincing the  latter  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  Allied  cause. 

Mr.  Ickes,  like  Mr.  Lane,  frets  if 
there  is  no  fight,  foreign  or  domestic, 
around  the  corner.  He  disclosed  his 
prejudices   when   he   sold   helium   to 
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Poland  and  withheld  it  from  Hitler.  In 
his  public  addresses — with  White 
House  approval,  of  course — he  has 
frequently  branded  the  Fiihrer  as  a 
world  outlaw.  Indeed,  he  combines 
aggressiveness  and  acidity  to  such 
bitter  purpose  that  he  will  probably  be 
named  Secretary  of  War  should  cir- 
cumstances force  the  United  States 
into  the  war. 

THE  high-stepping  drum  major  of 
the  war  party  in  the  Wilson  Cabinet, 
however,  was  William  G.  McAdoo, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
War  President's  son-in-law.  It  is 
probable  that  he  did  not  realize  the 
implications  of  his  advice  and  actions 
at  the  moment,  but  history  reveals 
that  no  single  individual  directed  our 
steps  into  a  squads-right-squads-left 
formation  more  definitely  than  he  did. 
When  the  World  War's  outbreak 
forced  the  withdrawal  of  many  British 
ships  from  the  carrying  trade,  he 
arose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
write  a  law  under  which  the  govern- 
ment would  build  vessels  to  carry 
munitions  and  raw  materials  to  the 
Allies. 

When  private  insurance  interests 
refused  to  underwrite  these  McAdoo 
cargoes,  he  organized  a  government 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  and  sub- 
sequently boasted  that  thereby  he 
'sent  the  timid  ships  to  sea.*  It  was 
the  Germans*  sinking  of  Mr.  McAdoo's 
'timid  ships'  which  contributed  to 
American  participation  with  blood 
and  boys  and  treasure. 

It  was  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Secretary 
of  State  Lansing — two  cold,  practical, 
unimaginative  men — who  slowly  whit- 
tled down  Bryan's  original  policy  of 
no-loans-and-no-crcdits  to  the  Allies 
until,  by  October  of  1914,  the  bankers 


were  officially  authorized  to  extend 
credits.  And  when  the  foreign  credits 
were  exhausted,  it  was  Mr.  McAdoo 
who  warned  Mr.  Wilson  that  unless 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  al- 
lowed to  buy  on  the  basis  of  continued 
credit,  Allied  purchasing  power  would 
dry  up  and  the  United  States  would 
suffer  a  severe  economic  collapse. 
Whether  this  financial  involvement  or 
the  submarine  campaign  of  fSrightful- 
ness  forced  the  United  States  into  the 
conflict  is  a  question  historians  are  still 
unable  to  answer. 

Henry  Morgenthau  is  plajring  t 
strangely  similar  r^e^  though  modi 
less  heroically.  It  somednies  aeenis 
that  all  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
presumably  because  of  didr  Wdl 
Street  and  British  contacts^  are  war- 
mongers. Whatever  the  reaaon  may 
be,  it  was  Mr.  Morgenthau,  at  die 
suggestion  of  Ambassador  Wtlham 
C.  Bullitt,  who  first  proposed  that  die 
Army  and  Navy  sell  then*  finest  planes 
to  the  Allies.  When  War  Secretary 
Woodring  and  former  Chief  of  Staff 
Malin  Craig  cried  'treason'  at  an 
emergency  Cabinet  meednff,  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau appealed  successfully  to  the 
President.  It  was  this  seemin^y  in- 
nocuous step  which  necesatated  die 
unneutral  act  of  demanding  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo  after  the  guns  had 
b^un  to  bark.  Otherwise,  die  Mor- 
genthau planes  could  not  have  been 
shipped  to  Europe.  And — ^what  most 
people  miss — once  the  United  States 
authorized  foreign  nadons  to  compete 
in  our  arms  and  munitions  markets, 
protection  of  our  own  nadonal  defense 
price  and  production  systems  required 
— or  so  Mr.  Morgenthau  said — that 
the  United  States  set  up  an  agency  to 
function  as  purchasing  agent  for  die 
Allies. 
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Hitler — whether  you  like  him  or 
not — can  hardly  be  blamed  for  classing 
this  country  as  an  active,  military  and 
industrial  ally  of  his  enemies,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Morgenthau. 

WERE  it  not  for  other  considerations, 
the  extremely  pro-Ally  attitude  and 
actions  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion would  warrant  the  prediction 
that  the  United  States  today  stands 
nearer  to  actual  participation  in  the 
European  war  than  it  did  in  19 14. 
And  the  deterrent  consideration  is  not 
the  Neutrality  Act,  for  every  informed 
observer  at  Washington  realizes  that 
a  mere  law — words  written  in  haste 
and  ambiguity — cannot  keep  us  out  of 
war. 

America's  strongest  safeguard  lies 
in  experience.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  1914-1917  situation  and 
the  present-day  problem.  The  Wilson 
Cabinet — and  the  American  people — 
had  had  no  experience  with  a  World 
War,  and  they  never  entertained  for  a 
moment  the  thought  that  this  country 
could  become  a  party  to  it.  They  had 
no  conception  of  such  things  as  the 
war's  duration,  its  cost  in  men  and 
money,  the  nature  of  propaganda,  the 
post-war  disruption  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic relationships.  Nor  had  they 
lived  through  the  sad  aftermath  of 
such   a  universal  conflagration — un- 


paid debts,  international  bitternesses, 
paralysis  of  world  trade,  history's 
worst  and  most  widespread  depres- 
sion, the  rise  of  a  fierce  and  corrosive 
national  spirit,  the  creeping  death  of 
democracy.  Therefore  the  Wilsonians 
did  not — could  not — sense  the  impli- 
cations of  actions  and  policies  which 
led  inevitably  to  American  participa- 
tion. It  is  only  charitable  to  cover  their 
sins  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
Wilsons,  the  McAdoos  and  the  Bakers 
knew  not  what  they  did.  Today,  de- 
spite the  Roosevelt  Cabinet's  Napole- 
onic complex,  every  act  and  every 
policy  is  weighed  and  scrutinized 
against  the  1914-1918  background, 
and  against  the  events  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

In  plain,  unvarnished  English,  our 
chief  protection  against  battlefield 
involvement  rests  in  our  disillusion- 
ment— and  in  our  keener  awareness  of 
world  conditions,  world  diplomacy, 
world  finances  and  world  duplicity 
than  prevailed  in  191 4.  Lastly,  it  is  a 
comforting  thought  that  any  cowhand 
in  Wyoming  and  any  milkman  in 
Omaha  has  a  deeper  grasp  of  inter- 
national problems  than  most  of  the 
members  of  President  Wilson's  Cabi- 
net. And  all  those  amateur  diplomats, 
totaling  about  130,000,000,  want  no 
part  of  this  war. 

— Ray  Tuckee 
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The  British  Cannibal 

There  sits  Mr.  Churchill  with  his  glass  of 
port  and  his  big  cigar,  with  a  red  steak  in  front 
of  him,  which  he  puts  into  his  mouth  in  big 
pieces  and  chews  and  talks  until  the  blood 
trickles  down  the  side  of  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  been  eating  warm  blood 
for  fifty  years. 

He  comes  of  a  good  family.  His  mother  was 
an  American  and  his  father  was  one  of  the 
nastiest  men  in  England. 
— From  a  German  Propaganda  Broadcast 

What  Was  That  Atain? 

Here  are  some  war  words  in  Zulu.  Besides 
their  use  in  explaining  the  progress  of  the  war 
to  natives  whose  inquiries  so  often  embarrass 
one,  they  show  the  ease  with  which  the  lan- 
guage can  supply  expressions  to  meet  new 
needs. 
Tank — Ikokoko  eliqumisayo. 
Regime — Inkambiso, 

Strategic  Position — Inkundbla  iablakanipo. 
Submarine — Ingwenya  iyaqumisayo  (croco- 
dile which  shoots). 
Torpedo — Inkonyana   yengwenya    iyaqutn^ 
isayo  (the  young  of  the  submarine). 

— Idler  in  the  Naial  Mercury 

Eyacuated  Children 

THREE  little  cockneys,  billeted  in  a  Yorkshire 
house,  were  given  a  pleasant  bedroom.  When 
their  hostess  went  upstairs  to  see  them  safely 
tucked  in  bed,  there  was  no  sign  of  them. 

Eventually  they  were  found  sleeping  under 
the  bed. 

'We  always  do,'  they  said,  'mum  and  dad 
have  the  bed  at  home.' 

ELEGANT  Frinton  has  written  officially  to 
Walthamstow  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
pointing  out  that  evacuees  are  not  only  using 
their  gas  masks  to  catch  shrimps  in,  but  they 
are  also  teaching  the  children  of  residents  to 
do  the  same! 

THE  complaint  of  another  householder  was 
that  his  small  daughter  was '  picking  up '  swear 
words  from  a  boy  evacuee  billeted  in  the  house 
and  repeating  them.  He  asked  that  the  boy 


and  another  evacuee  should  be  moved,  but  his 
appeal  was  dismissed,  after  the  inycstigatiii| 
officer  had  said  that  the  words  were  not  \ 
words  but  words  which  were  not  nice. 
— New  Statesman  and  Nation^  ] 

Hider,  That  .  .  .  !!!! 

Those  who  take  part  in  the  variety  pco- 
grams  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporatioa 
are  now  told  that  they  may  use  any  term  diey 
like  for  the  Nazi  Government.  Hitherto  diey 
have  been  restricted  to  the  more  potite 
descriptions. 

— New  Chnmicie,  London 


Us  and  God 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  b  a  giest 
honor  to  be  chosen  by  God  to  be  His  aOy  in  so 
great  a  contest. 

— Canon  C.  Mcvgan  Smith, 
in  Stevenage  Church  Magaume 

Ssssh! 

News  that  Reginald  Arkell,  poet-hooioriit 
of  the  Great  War,  has  produced  a  new  book  lo 
cheer  Britain  in  her  present  struggle,  recalls  his 
famous  1 91 6  rhyme,  'All  the  Rumors': — 

Actual  evidence  I  have  nane^ 
But  my  Aunt's  charwoman's  sister's  son 
Heard  a  policeman  on  his  heat. 
Say  to  a  housemaid  in  Downing  strM, 
That  he  had  a  brother,  who  had  a  friend, 
fVho  knew  when  the  war  was  going  to  end! 
— Sunday  Express,  London 

The  Waftner  Line 

Mr.  Julius  Harrison,  conductor  of  the 
Hastings  Municipal  Orchestra,  denied  yestcr* 
day  that  he  was  banning  Wagner  mm  Ui 
programs  for  the  coming  season.  *It  b  mj 
intention  to  include  his  works  in  the  prognua 
as  liberally  as  in  the  past,'  he  said.  *I  am  cs- 
duding  a  few  items  of  Wagner's  because  tlKf 
might  suggest  the  Siegfried  Line,  and  wooM 
not  be  acceptable  at  the  moment.' 

—South  Wales  Echo  mnd  Expnss 
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Oiford  Verse 

*0*  stands  for  Oxford  Groups 
A  merry  ^  morbid  little  troupe^ 
Who  delight  in  telling  you  their  vices 
And  bow  they  felt  and  which  was  nicest, 
— News  Review^  London 

BrinSiiiS  the  War  Home  •  .  • 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  in- 
tends to  make  records  on  the  Western  Front 
which  would  be  flown  back  to  England  and 
broadcast  in  the  News  Bulletins.  They  also 
want  to  make  records  of  military  activities 


and  life  among  the  troops.  Thus  the  radio  will 
soon  bring  you  the  crash  of  artillery,  the  rat- 
tat-tat  of  machine-gun  fire  and  all  the  noises 
of  warfare.  — Daily  Herald^  London 

Gas  Mask  Stories 

The  warden  was  having  a  terrible  lot  of  bother, 
fitting  an  old  lady  with  a  gas  mask.  None  of 
the  standard  sizes  seemed  to  fit  her.  The 
straps  weren't  in  the  right  place,  she  com- 
plained. He  struggled  and  coaxed  for  a  long  time 
and  when  at  last  everything  seemed  settled, 
she  asked,  'And  now  where  do  I  get  my  gas?' 
— News  Chronicle^  London 


The  New  Sonft  of  Hate 

Who  hears  the  guilt  for  the  Polish  war  save 

England? 

Who  treads  the  rights  of  neutrals  underfoot? 

England, 

Who  allows  the  innocent  to  bleed? 

England, 

Refrain: 
England  is  the  curse  of  the  world. 
She  knows  but  greed  and  hate  and  gold. 

Who  pretends  love  but  sows  only  hate? 

England, 

Who  gave  Polish  murderers  permission  and  aid? 

England, 

Who  is  the  friend  of  Jewish  traders? 

England, 

Who  holds  peoples  in  slavery  and  serfdom? 

England, 

Who  allows  men^  women  and  children  to  starve? 

England, 

Refrain: 

Who  torpedoes  its  own  ships? 

England, 

Who  is  the  master  of  lies  and  quibbles? 

England, 

Who  shoots  down  Belgian  airmen? 

England, 

Who  denies  us  the  return  of  our  colonies? 

England, 
Refrain: 

— ^Translated  from  German 


The  New  Madelon 

//  was  one  and  twenty  years  ago^ 
Madelon  at  thefam'ly  board, 
On  the  night  of  the  Armistice, 
Came  into  her  reward. 
From  the  trenches  to  Madelon 
Came  a  gift  surpassing  fair: 
'Twas  a  soldier  doll,  you  see, 
In  the  garb  of  a  cantinihe. 

Said  a  Lieutenant  to  Madelon — 
He  a  corporal  was  before — 
'/  would  like  to  win  your  hand 
Now  that  we  have  won  the  war* 
And  Madelon,  that  gentle  maid. 
On  bis  suit  benignly  smiled. 
And  within  a  year  in  France 
She  bestowed  a  lovely  child. 

Victory  is  twenty  now. 
Victory  is  tall  and  fair. 
Radiant  as  a  day  in  spring. 
Now  she  serves  as  cantinihe 
In  a  regiment  at  the  front. 
From  Belfort  to  Thionville 
In  battalion  and  patrol. 
In  patrol  and  escadrille. 
In  the  trenches  once  again 
Rings  the  spirited  refrain: 

Refrain: 

Her  name  is  Victory, 

She*s  the  daughter  of  Madelon, 

The  password— Victory, 

Armies  greet  her  as  their  own. 

She's  the  mascot  of  Aviation 

She's  the  idol  of  the  nation: 

Victory — 

That's  the  daughter  of  Madelon! 

— ^Translated  from  French 
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Regimentation  of  German 
Thought 

By  Ernest  Newman 

From  the  Sunday  Times^  London 

1  HE  war  is  not  likely  to  bring  us  musi- 
cians many  things  that  are  just  what  the 
doctor  would  have  ordered.  At  the  mo- 
ment I  can  only  think  of  two.  The  first  is 
the  ear-training  the  sirens  will  give  us  in 
the  perception  of  quarter-tones.  On  the 
last  occasion  when  the  sirens  were  heard  I 
found  myself,  before  many  minutes  were 
over,  easily  able  to  trace  out  a  complete 
scale  of  quarter-tones,  and  already  well  on 
the  way  to  a  definite  fixation  of  intervals 
even  less  than  these.  Whether  it  is  worth 
while  having  air  raids,  however,  merely  in 
order  to  perfect  oneself  in  a  new  accom- 
plishment of  this  kind  I  am  not  so  sure. 

The  other  benefit  the  war  has  conferred 
on  people  like  myself  is  to  remove  from  us 
the  burden  of  reading  the  German  musical 
magazines,  by  the  simple  process  of  de- 
priving us  of  the  receipt  of  them.  For  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  so  they  had  become 
almost  the  last  word  in  tedium:  one  con- 
tinued to  read  them  out  of  a  sheer  sense  of 
professional  duty,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  were  very  hard  going.  We  had 
arrived  at  the  point  when  we  could  almost 
forecast  the  next  line  that  some  of  them 
would  take. 

When  these  magazines  began  to  show  a 
passionate  interest  in  the  native  music  of 
some  country  or  other  bordering  on  Ger- 
many, we  could  be  fairly  sure  that  it  was 
for  reasons  not  entirely  connected  with 
music  considered  merely  as  an  art.  This 
interest  even  extended  to  territories  re- 
mote from  Germany;  thus  when  events 
had  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
make  the  German  public  Sudeten-minded, 
they  were  regaled  with  articles  by  Japa- 
nese writers  not  only  on  Japanese  art  in 


general  but  on  such  burning  special  ques- 
tions as  the  correct  inscenation  of  Puc- 
cini's Madame  Butterfly.  The  sudden  stop- 
page of  supplies  from  Germany  has 
prevented  me  from  disco vermg  whether 
Russian  music  has  now  replaced  Japanese 
as  the  subject  that  lies  nearest  to  the 
heart  of  the  German  musical  nu^gazine 
editor. 

Both  German  musical  papers  and  Ger- 
man musical  books  have  latterly  been 
receding  more  and  more  beyond  the  pak 
of  international  concern;  most  of  them 
were  already  virtually  unreadable  by  the 
time  the  present  war  broke  out.  The  Ger- 
man national  interest  in  Jew-baiting  and 
rhapsodizing  about  'the  German  soul'  b 
apparently  inexhaustible,  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  had  got  to  the  point  when  it 
turned  away  from  all  this  with  a  yawn. 
The  restriction  and  the  monotony  of  it 
had  become  unbearable.  How  the  Germans 
themselves  can  stand  it  year  after  ]rear  b  a 
mystery;  but  the  German  mind  is  some- 
thing that  no  other  nation  can  hope  to 
understand.  No  doubt  a  few  of  the  writers 
who  shout  the  party  slogans  do  so  from  a 
keen  sense  on  which  side  their  bread  is 
buttered:  but  the  English  public  will  be 
deluding  itself  grievously  if  it  imagines 
that  the  bulk  of  these  intellectuals  do  not 
sincerely  believe  what  they  say. 

The  astounding  and  depressing  thing  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  minds,  not  only  of 
the  mob  but  of  scholars  and  thinkers,  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  newest  doctrines  of 
national  self-sufficiency  and  racial  superi- 
ority. Book  after  book  appears  in  which 
the  history  of  European  culture  is  com- 
placently treated  as  purely  and  simply  a 
matter  of  the  history  of  German  culture. 
Music  in  particular  is  claimed  as  almost  a 
specifically  German  art;  and  acholais 
whose  attainments  one  has  always  re- 
spected are  now  busy  rewritsag  the 
twenty-centuries-old  history  of  music  in 
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terms  of  'the  German  soul/  In  several 
cases  what  these  doctors  and  professors 
are  saying  today  cannot  be  squared  with 
what  they  were  saying  before  the  Nazis 
came  into  power;  but  no  doubt  they  have 
the  common  German  gift  of  being  able  to 
convince  themselves  of  anything  they 
want  to  believe. 

Only  those  of  us  who  have  kept  in  touch 
with  the  German  intellectual  world  during 
the  last  few  years  know  how  thoroughly 
the  ideological  poison  has  infiltrated  into 
every  layer  and  every  activity  of  German 
life,  and  especially  infected  the  youth  of 
the  nation.  Optimists  may  indulge  in 
dreams  of  a  swift  cultural  turn-about  after 
the  war — but  they  must  be  incurable  op- 
timists to  be  able  to  do  so.  In  the  Germany 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  the  restraints  on 
political  thought  did  not  extend  to  imagin- 
ative literature:  if  a  German  could  not  say 
just  what  he  thought  about  the  petty 
tyrant  who  ruled  him,  he  could  at  all 
events  express  his  sentiments  about  free- 
dom through  the  mouth  of  a  dramatic 
character  like  William  Tell.  Such  thor- 
ough-going suppression  of  freedom  of 
thought  as  we  have  witnessed  for  some 
time  in  Germany  is  something  to  which 
history  shows  no  parallel.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  minds  that  have  been  inten- 
sively trained  to  think  along  a  few  rigidly 
prescribed  lines  will  know  what  use  to 
make  of  mental  freedom  for  a  considerable 
time  after  they  have  achieved  it. 

Grandmamma  in  Fact  and 
Fiction 

By  Marv  Maxse 

From  the  Saiionai  Review^  London 

VV  HAT  were  the  women  of  the  Vic- 
torian era  really  like?  The  question  has 
always  puzzled  me,  for  the  evidence  is  so 
conflicting.  A  good  deal  of  verbal  testi- 
mony at  first-  or  second-hand  is  available, 
for  many  elderly  peo(>le  can  remember  a 
grandmother     whfjst     life     encompassed 


most,  if  not  all,  of  Victoria's  retgn;  my 
own  grandmother,  for  instance,  was  bom 
within  a  few  days  of  the  Queen  and  died 
some  five  months  after  she  had  passed 
away.  Even  the  grandmothers  of  young 
people  grew  up  in  the  later  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  amid  Victorian  tradi- 
tions,  and  many  of  them  are  still  alive.  But 
in  pursuit  of  my  quest  I  have  limited  my 
inquiries  to  those  who  could  remember  an 
ancestress  of  the  early  and  mid-Victorian 
age.  The  result  of  researches  among  all 
ranks  of  life  is,  in  nearly  every  case, 
that  'Grandmamma' — she  was  seldom 
'Granny'  or  'Gangan'  then — was  a 
resolute  and  eflicient  person  who  inspired 
affection  and  respect  mingled  with  awe. 
She  was  candid  and  downright  in  her 
speech;  practical  and  confident  in  dealing 
with  matters  within  her  sphere.  She  ruled 
her  house,  her  servants  and  her  children; 
she  did  noty  in  most  cases,  rule  her  hus- 
band, for  she  regarded  him  as  head  of  the 
family;  nevertheless,  he  seldom  interfered 
with  her.  Nor  were  her  activities  so  limited 
as  modern  feminist  pamphlets  would  have 
us  suppose.  She  lived  up  to  a  standard  of 
conduct  which  tausht  a  sense  of  neigh- 
borliness  and  helpfulness  to  others,  not 
always  to  be  found  now. 

No  doubt,  in  those  stay-at-home  times, 
her  corners  were  not  rubbed  oflF  by  outside 
contacts,  therefore  she  was  a  person  of 
strong  individuality  and  rooted  opinions, 
whatever  her  condition  of  life.  It  is  true 
that  chronic  invalidism  was  considered 
interesting,  but  the  permanently  prone 
were  often  the  most  domineering;  even 
Florence  Nightingale  found  that  trumpet 
calls  rang  out  more  imprcMively  wnen 
sounded  from  a  sofa.  Many  of  us  can  re« 
member  households  completely  subju* 
gated  by  a  sufiFerer  who,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  'enjoyed'  bad  health.  Grand- 
mamma seldom  sat  on  committees —she 
would  have  thought  them  a  great  waste  of 
time— but  the  country  is  strewn  with  the 
relics  of  her  social  and  philanthrofMC 
efforts. 

In  physical  endurance  GtznAnummA 
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was  hardier  than  her  descendants.  She 
brought  a  Mong  family*  into  the  world 
without  the  assi^^tance  of  anxsthetics.  In 
the  country,  at  any  rate,  tradesmen  did 
not  call,  so  she  trudged  into  the  nearest 
village  or  town  to  buy  her  stores  and  out 
again  carrying  her  basket.  The  vicar  and 
his  wife  thought  nothing  of  walking  ten 
miles  to  the  county  town  for  a  shopping 
expedition  or  to  sjHrnd  the  night  with  a 
friend,  and  if  a  neighlxiring  squire  asked 
them  to  dinner,  they  went  and  returned 
on  fiKit  and  enjoyed  it. 

So  much  for  oral  tradition,  but  when  we 
turn  to  contemporary  fiction,  we  find  a 
very  different  story.  The  great  mid-Vic- 
torian novelists,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
.Anthony  Trollope,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
(ieorge  Kliot,  were  not  writers  of  romance; 
they  aimed  at  depicting  contemporary  life. 
Yet  we  search  their  pages  in  vain  for  a 
Grandmamma.  It  is  said  that  Dora  Spen- 
l«fw  really  existed  and  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Dickens  in  his  youth.  When  they 
met  again  in  later  life  he  was  deeply  dis- 
apjx^inted.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  but 
whoever  met  an  Agnes  Wickham  grown 
old? 

Miss  Betsy  Trot\M>t'd,  indeed,  had 
shrewdness  and  commtm  sense,  but  was 
a(^parently  content  to  c*  in  cent  rate  her 
energies  <  n  chasing  dcnkevs  off  the  green. 
Ivsfher  Summersi.n,  in  Bleak  House^  is  a 
charming  character,  kmii,  sensible,  nat- 
ural, string,  ^et  Ksther*s  time  u  as  divided 
Inrtween  dr\ipg  her  darling  .Ada's  silent 
tears  and  c«intenil:ng  with  the  vagaries  of 
l.ady  Didlcck,  a  wildly  improbable 
\%t  man.  I  am  rmc  criticizing  Dickens;  his 
wealth  «'f  :mag:nat!<in  and  simple,  stately 
l*n:L:uaL'e  .ire  a  C(nt:nual  joy  to  me  and  I 
have  sj^tnt  n'.ary  happy  hours  in  h:s  com- 
p.iny.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  take 
Ij.n  U( men  ser;i  usU  ;  jH-rhaps  he  hardly 
irtcr-.iiiil  that  1  should.  Ko^a  Dartle, 
Mrs.  NTcmuIkt,  Mrs.  N:ikleb\  dwell  in 
The  nitnn  r\  throuiih  ».ert.i:n  oiiiiriies  :n 
rheir  niiikeup,  but  there  :s  si.nuthT.i:  of 
x\w  i.ir.i.in.re  aU  ut  them  all.  (  )::1\  .\I:ss 
M.uclitr    t«  mb.r-.es    i».ver:trA  t\     u;th    a 


heart  of  gold,  and  Pcggotty  is  real  Ae«ii 
and  blood. 

How  about  Thackeray?  Books  such  is 
Esmond  and  the  yirginiani  deal  with  as 
earlier  century,  but  Faniiy  Fatr^  thocip 
dated  in  the  Regency*  was  a  satire  on  t^ 
society  of  his  day.  Is  the  portrait  of  .Amei.i 
drawn  satirically?  It  would  be  a  relief  t3 
me  to  think  so,  for  as  an  ideal  helpmeet 
she  cuts  no  great  figure.  Becky  Sharp  i%  a 
masterpiece,  but  her  likeness  to  life  it  but 
another  instance  of  Thackeray's  apparc! 
contempt  for  women.  Or  did  he  only  raeas 
to  pillorv  a  society  which  produced 
Beckys?  ' 

The  truth  is  that  the  Victnnan  wntcn 
were  mainly  out  to  preach  a  gospel,  not  to 
draw  living  portraits.  It  was  a  moralizisf 
age,  the  characters  were  the  highlights  pc: 
in  to  bring  out  the  picture.  Moreorer,  ai 
regards  women,  at  any  rate,  authors  weft 
bound  by  certain  conventions.  No  one  who 
lived  in  the  West  End  of  London  or  whatt 
name  was  in  the  Peerage  could  be  anythznf 
but  selfish,  designing  and  worldly.  GA 
must  shrink  and  blush  and  appear  ta- 
premely  innocent;  middle-aged  women,  i 
at  all  efficient,  must  have  compensatflf 
faults.  Madame  Beck  in  ViUttu  is  coU- 
hearted  and  scheming;  I  am  sure  tkat 
Mrs.  Poyser  was  an  excellent  famxr'i 
wife,  but  It  is  her  tongue,  not  her  houir- 
keeping,  that  we  hear  about.  Nor  u  s 
necessary  to  be  as  odious  as  Mrs.  PrxMidic 
in  order  to  rule  a  Bishop.  In  my  chiUkoc^ 
I  remember  a  prelate  and  his  famdy  vfe 
w  ere  know  n  in  his  diocese  as  He,  Slie  afti 
It.  The  Bishop  was  It,  though  I  am  bouai 
to  say  that  to  his  flock  he  appeared  fuU  ol 
decision  and  fire.  His  daughter  was  He, 
but  she  was  a  quietly  determined  wonas 
who  made  no  mischief.  Pnvate  chirtv 
was  commended,  but  inasmuch  as  d^ 
mestic  life  was  woman's  sphere  »he  cwk 
not  do  public  work  without  bccomisf 
Mrs.  Jdlaby. 

The  lesMin  is  perhaps  mcKt  strcinpi 
brought  home  to  us  in  George  Klioc'tprat 
novel,  Muixilemanb,  (iei^rge  Kiiot  was  as 
advocate  of  woman's  rights  and  Mua^ 
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r^  wa*  written  as  late  as  1 87 1.  Doro- 
flira  Ca^aubon  sets  out  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  p(x>r;  m  modern  jargon 
ilie  IS  possessed  of  a  'social  conscience.* 
Yet  she  IS  on  the  whole  unsuccessful;  her 
good  intentions  and  saintly  nature  stand 
out«  but  her  efficiency  and  insight  are  not 
apparent.  In  the  end  she  sinks  back  into 
being  the  happy  unquestioning  domestic 
m\(t.  It  IS  Rosamond  V'mcy  who  looks  out 
from  the  pages  of  XfiJJ/tmarcb  as  terribly 
alive.  We  have  all  known  Rosamonds  and 
hare  witnessed  the  havoc  they  wreak. 
As  an  illustration  of  woman's  work  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind  Middlemiorcb  is  a 
confession  of  defeat. 

I  have  only  space  to  dwell  on  a  few  of 
die  Victorian  heroines,  but  I  found  a  live 
woman  where  one  would  least  expect  to  do 
»i^~'in  the  Brtmtc  novels.  Emily  Bronte 
knew  nothing  of  ihc  outside  world;  her  art 
n  crude,  amateurish,  violent,  but  she  did 
know  her  own  countryside  and  no  one  can 
reaUy  understand  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  who  has  not  read  tVuibtring 
Heighij.  The  humble  teller  of  that  story  is 
CO  me  the  real  heroine  of  the  tale.  Dour, 
rrterved, '  knowing  her  place,*  not  given  to 
eniiearmcnts,  not  over-squeamish  as  to 
bcr  methtHJs  if  her  object  were  sound, 
faithful,  loyal,  never  afraid  to  face  the 
truth,  Nelly  IXran  is  not  only  a  real 
woman;  she  is  a  Yorkshirewoman  to  the 
tips  «>f  her  fingers. 

Perhaf>%,  after  all,  the  great  Victorian 
aoreli<kts  were  not  so  enamored  of  realism 
as  we  are.  They  did  not  dwell  on  gynaecol- 
ogy and  sanitation;  they  wanted  to  tell  a 
story,  and  as  a  story  their  readers  took  it 
tn  and  enjoyed  it.  So  for  my  opinion  of 
the  character  and  capabilities  of  Vic- 
torian women  I  for  one  shall  continue  to 
pin  my  faith  on  the  tradition  of  Grand- 
mamma. 


Buying  Boors  in  Wartime 

From  Smndsj  TimeSt  London 

Among  the  many  social  habits  which 
are  being  confirmed,  renewed^  or  created 
by  war-time  conditions  is  that  of  reading. 
More  books  are  now  being  sold  and  cir- 
culated from  the  libraries,  municipal  and 
commercial,  than  before  the  conflict. 

Publishers,  who  are  busy  with  problems 
of  war-time  production,  increases  in  costs, 
and  the  trends  of  book  fashions,  are  pre- 
paring full  programs  of  new  books  wnick 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  literature  of 
the  type  commonlv  described  as  'escapist/ 
There  is  a  strong  belief  that  the  increased 
public  demand  for  reading  matter  will 
manifest  itself  in  an  eager  search  for 
books  that  are  as  informative  and  enter- 
taining as  they  are  absorbing. 

Several  newly  published  books  have 
been  in  great  demand  and  they  include 
new  novels  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  Hugh 
Walpole,  and  John  Steinbeck.  Poetry, 
which  for  years  has  not  been  a  profitable 
field  of  publication  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, is  already  in  considerable  vogue, 
and  some  modern  poets  as  well  as  the 
classics  are  being  freely  bought.  Many  gift 
copies  are  purchased  for  troops  going  to 
the  front  and  from  addresses  in  the  coun- 
try orders  are  arriving  for  books  on  behalf 
of  city  children  who  are  making  new 
homes  there. 

The  only  t^^pe  of  book  which  at  the 
moment  is  suflFering  from  a  definite  eclipse 
is  the  political  survey  of  the  European 
field.  But  publishers  do  not  expect  this 
distaste  for  contemporary  history  to  last 
k>ng.  A  number  of  books  on  political  sub- 
jects is  being  speedily  revised  for  early 
Cublication.  Bookstalls  and  suburban 
braries  are  having  an  exceptional  demand 
for  thrillers. 
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Crow  Sees  the  Chinese 

The  Chinese  Are  Like  That.  By  Carl  Crow, 
New  Tork:  Harper  and  Brothers,  ipjp.  328 
pages.  $3.00, 

/^ARL  CROW  has  established  himself  in  his 
^^  last  book  400  Million  Customers  as  a  genial 
interpreter  of  Chinese  life,  distinguished  by 
his  tolerant  humor  and  illuminating  inconse- 
quences. In  this  volume  he  indulges  charming 
informality  of  manner  in  short,  rambling, 
anecdotal  after-dinner  talks  on  the  Chinese 
people  in  general  and  their  racial  traits.  As  we 
Chinese  are  also  interested  in  knowing  how 
'others  see  us,*  I  opened  this  volume  with  con- 
siderable interest.  Carl  Crow  is  still  able  to 
laugh  at  the  Chinese  and  to  know  when  the 
Chinese  laugh  at  him.  That  is  the  inherent 
charm  of  the  book. 

It  was  not  an  easy  book  to  write.  It  deals 
with  the  vexatious  questions  of  Chinese  cour- 
tesy, accuracy,  punctuality,  thrift,  cleanliness, 
corruption,  superstitions  and  the  general  de- 
viousness  of  Chinese  methods.  On  the  whole, 
the  Chinese  people  come  through  this  intimate 
revelation  with  little  to  be  ashamed  of,  still 
amusing  but  convincing  and  intelligible. 

Like  after-dinner  chats  in  men's  dubs,  the 
book  opens  a  little  inconsequentially,  but  after 
a  while,  the  short  pictures  of  Chinese  life 
gather  momentum  and  add  up  to  a  convinc- 
ing, intimate  portrait  of  a  very  real  and  un- 
derstandable people.  And  a  few  stock  notions 
of  the  Chinese  people  are  exploded. 

That  this  is  no  scholarly  exposition  should  be 
apparent  by  now,  but  rather  the  report  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  many  sides  of  Chinese  life 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  countryside.  Mr.  Crow 
leaves  the  impression  that  things  can't  all  be 
upside  down  in  China.  Humor  and  common 
sense  have  given  him  the  key  to  understanding. 
He  has  taken  great  pains  to  interpret  Chinese 
superstitions,  such  as  that  it  is  bad  luck  to  feed 
cats  at  supper  because  they  would  become  too 
lazy  to  catch  mice,  or  that  it  is  good  luck  to 
have  many  cockroaches  in  the  kitchen  because 
it  indicates  plenty  of  lard  in  the  pantry.  Carl 
Crow  has  brought  the  Chinese  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  closer  through  this  book. 

— Lin  Yutano 


Praise  for  the  Press 

Newspaper  Crusaders.  A  Neglected  Stoit. 
By  Silas  Bent.  New  Tork:  JVbUOesey  House. 

jCHDRMERLY  a  severe  critic  of  newspaper^ 
^  Mr.  Bent,  in  his  present  book,  has  changed 
fronts  and  become  a  ballyhoo  salesman  far 
them.  His  'neglected  story'  concerns  the  vari- 
ous crusades  of  the  daily  press,  from  the  Nem 
Tork  Times*  successful  onslausht  upon  Bos 
Tweed  to  the  equally  successm  csmpiign  of 
the  Asheville  Citizen-Times  'to  proinote  the 
cultivation  of  food-stuA  for  local  coasumpcioa 
and  to  create  markets  for  them/  He  dcvuca 
full  chapters  to  the  crusades  of  Pulitzer,  Heant 
and  the  elder  Scripps,  and  also  gives  a  bfkf 
survey  of  journalistic  activities  in  ~ 
America.  He  thinks  that  editors  *have  < 
on  more  than  once  in  spite  of  severe  monetary 
loss  and  actual  personal  peril.  Neither  sales- 
manship nor  exhibitionism,  neither  partisaa- 
ship  nor  malice,  can  explain  all  they  haTe  done. 
No  economic  audit  gives  a  satisfactorf  ci- 
planadon.  For  crusading  is  a  normal,  some- 
times a  roudne,  activity  of  the  newspaper. 
Whether  it  consists  in  a  special  emphasis  and 
editorial  treatment  of  run-of-the-mine  news  or 
the  creation  of  news,  whether  it  involves  OMet- 
ing  issues  as  they  arise  or  making  issues,  it  isa 
primary  function.  .  .  .  Not  all  the  "  twelve 
labors"  of  [Hercules]  .  .  .  measure  up  ia 
scope  and  courage  to  [the  newspapcnl 
achievements.' 

This  forms  the  orthodox  gospel  of  most 
schools  of  journalism,  where  Mr.  Bent's  book 
will  probably  find  a  ready  audience.  Better 
informed  readers,  however,  will  continue  to 
view  such  optimism  with  a  critical  eye.  Mr. 
Bent  has  unearthed  no  new  facta — his  book, 
indeed,  is  little  more  than  an  indiffercndy 
written  review  of  ancient  informatioii — and 
he  has  offered  no  new  ideas  to  make  realistic 
readers  change  their  opinion  that  most  Ameri- 
can newspapers  are  first  and  foremost  buwKM 
ventures  and  not  public  institutions.  They 
have  done  much  good  work  in  exhuming  cor- 
ruption in  public  office,  and  their  dominatioa 
by  department  stores  is  not  as  powerful  as  it 
used  to  be,  but  most  of  the  iiuiibitioas  that 
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boB  kdlf  aceatunr  a^  btad  dMfli  lo> 
day.  ReocBC  Fedenl  mv^esdcatiQiis  slnwed 
dttC  psper  bSiv  tmiks^  and  adiitT  companies 
sdfl  dcfcmuK  mMnj  ot  tkcir  poliocs^ 

Newspapers  sdfl  diink  a  fcv  million  times 
before  daring  to  hint  tliat  political  and  rdi- 
gioos  ofganizatMos  and  not  tkemselTes  haTC 
been  behind  OMst  campaigns  for  purity  on  the 
staige,  screen  and  in  books.  The  attitude  of  the 
press  txMrard  those  with  heterodox  political  or 
economic  opinions  has»  on  the  whole,  been  re- 
actionarjr.  The  record  of  the  American  press 
during  die  last  World  War  was  such  that  it 
most  make  every  intelligent  person  pause  in 
apprehension  as  to  what  it  will  do  should  this 
country  enter  the  present  World  War. 

American  newspapers  are  still  better  than 
those  in  England,  where  rigid  libel  laws  make 
crusading  almost  impossible  and  where  money 
and  respectability  look  down  upon  it  as  a  form 
of  treason;  and  they  are  superior  to  those  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia,  where  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  the  government's  ordered 
opinion  meets  with  instantaneous  suppression. 
But  our  papers  still  have  far  to  go  before  they 
can  honesdy  be  called  public  institutions.  The 
people  at  large  have  come  to  distrust  them  so 
much  that,  in  1936,  when  some  75  per  cent  of 
them  approved  Landon  for  President,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  returned  to  the  White  House 
with  the  largest  electoral  vote  in  the  nation's 
history. 

When  Mr.  Bent  wrote  in  criticism  of  Ameri- 
can journalism,  he  yelled  too  much  and  did 
not  always  stick  to  the  facts,  but  he  was  then 
closer  to  the  side  of  the  angels  than  he  is  now, 
when  he  ranks  its  exploits  above  those  of 
Hercules.  That  legendary  hero,  after  all,  did 
slay  the  hydra.  American  newspapers  have 
merely  taken  pot  shots  at  it. 

— Charles  AsGorr 

Or  Human  Heredity 

You  AJfD  HEaEomr.  By  Amram  Scbein/eU, 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
'9J9  434P^^it3M. 
/^V£  ^  die  most  difficult  writing  ta^  it 
^^  dfccthre  popularization  of  a  hi^y  teck- 
mcaj  subject.  It  requiref  not  only  mastery  of 
material,  but  adso  taknt  for  S}mp4e  tiprtMHM 
and  meticukxis  pr^»aratxi«L  Most  popuUriza- 
tk»is  do  not  meet  these  requircmentf. 

Mr.  Schcmfcld  has  rung  the  bcli.  Here  if  an 
aTTiaringlT  £ne  piece  </  wfjrk,  a  satisfactory 


popvilariiatmi  ol  att  tl^t  sic«r«cir  k«ii^^w«  «k>Mt 
human  hereditY.  i  mi  <tmi  H^mf^Hi^  b  m¥^HM<i^ 
ckoably  tW  best  exfitMntiiw  ^^  tH¥i  XittU  «mt 
abmbing  SM^cct  m  pMbKsK«d>  IV  vn>«^ 
pientks  ol  the  pi^>bkfi^  «4  htft4il>r  ^ 
redttctd  10  simpk«  uiKkr^tanslabW  lai^itM^st^ 
and  at  the  same  tune  lK«  subjtci  SMlti^r  re- 
mains scientitkaUy  a€t«r«K&  sns)  »Mim)v  IV 
author's  enthusiasm  lor  his  work  is  c\Mlll^|H^^^ 

The  book  explains  evtrv  phsss  «(f  h«r«i)il>\ 
A  thousand  qut^tions  you  hare  slw^ys  wsntiMi 
to  ask  are  answered*  'Will  it  be  boy  t»r  j^nW 
*What  wUl  vour  child  look  liker  4low  1^1^ 
will  you  liver*  *How  do  you  know  the  bsby 
is  yours?*  *What  about  the  mirscle  uf  the  Di^ 
onnes?*  Mr.  Scheinftid  tella  all,  ulniur  these 
and  similar  questions.  In  s  dsy  when  much 
nonsense  psasei  for  truthi  the  suthur's  line 
chapter  on  *Race*  destroys  msny  fsntastic 
illusions. 

Among  the  most  attrsctive  lesturea  of  Mr. 
Scheinfeld's  book  are  the  besutifully  dune  illus 
trations  and  charts^  prepared  by  the  suthor. 
—  Louis  iLko  Swvdrh 

Survey  or  Far  East 

Chaos  in  China.  By  lUlhll  AhnJ,  NiW  Vork; 

Ives  fVasbkum,  i9j8.jn  pi^in.  $^,00, 
Over  the  Divide.  By  ricior  //,  rt^khmiKiff, 

New  Tork:  CowMrd-McCafifi,  Ine,  igjg,  joi 

pages.  $3.00. 
T^HESE  two  books  on  the  l^'ar  Kiisr  ure  com 
^  plcmentary.  One  deals  with  the  I'ar  V,%%%  In 
long  perspective  over  a  wide  t^nwi  of  time  snd 
the  other  is  close  examination  of  the  two  eriti 
cal  war  years  since  19.37, 

Mr.  Abend's  general  theme  can  be  read  in 
the  tide.  His  description  of  the  Japanese  in 
vasion  will  give  Nipponese  leaders  no  annimi, 
The  picture  is,  indeed,  revolting.  As  a  good 
joumaJisty  Mr.  Abend  deaJs  in  facta  ratiier 
than  generalities  and  idess,  end  die  ciutmn  ^ 
factual  evidence  on  the  oimAuct  of  the  /speifefc 
in  thetr  rdAtuja$  both  to  Chinese  end  uHrmffn 
en  living  in  China  makes  a  ntkfe  cond«Mive 
case. 

If  Mr.  Abeyid  had  to  sum  up  in  a  few  w^4e, 
I  think  he  would  say  diet  the  japsAeie  Bimj  k 
9tupui^y  brutal  radMr  thMm  cradiy  m,  Ccr 
tainly  the  invaders  have  mid  K^^m  advenoed 
tcnrard  f^tye^r  tkiyuMe^  whkk  is  c^  f€4*MJc 
China  t/j  wiliing  suboittsigfl.  Mr.  AlM^d's  eaa 
mate  </  Japan's  disAoe  ^/r  suocess  m  Chim» 
dEKciuid  prtjy^  less  dftaa  ^^judtjetuai^  ti^  f>f^ 
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cates  failure  on  his  conviction  that  the  Japa- 
nese lack  colonizing  ability. 

General  YakhontofF,  author  of  Over  ibe 
Divide^  is  a  rare  figure — a  man  born  into  the 
higher  strata  of  Tsarist  Russian  society,  bred 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Imperial  army  and  (in 
his  middle  years)  won  over  to  sympathy  for 
and  allegiance  to  the  disinherited. 

General  YakhontofF  was  a  language  officer 
in  Japan  before  the  World  War  and  knew  Japan 
when  it  was  still  a  'minor'  Power  both  in  act 
and  attitude.  He  knew  it  again  as  Russia's  mili- 
tary attach£  in  the  middle  years  of  the  last 
World  War  and  still  later  as  a  visitor  in  the 
Far  East,  when  Japan's  emergence  was  already 
in  full  career.  What  he  tells  of  his  life  in  Japan 
is  interesting,  but  less  interesting  than  what  he 
writes  of  the  1914-18  period  and  the  Kerenski 
revolution.  At  one  stage  of  the  war  he  was  chief 
of  operations  of  one  of  the  Russian  armies,  and 
his  book  contains  valuable  marginal  notes  on 
World  War  history — on  the  reasons  for  Rus- 
sia's collapse,  for  the  Russian  Revolution,  for 
Russia's  tragedy.  And  there  is  no  little  personal 
drama  in  his  own  break  with  his  class  and  pro- 
fessional caste,  first  in  joining  Kerenski  as  As- 
sistant Minister  of  War,  then  in  opposing  for- 
eign intervention  against  the  Bolsheviks,  then  in 
following  the  Soviet  experiment  with  sympathy. 
— ^Nathaniel  Peffer 

European  Tragedy 

The  Danube.  By  Emil  Lengyel,  New  Tork: 
Random  House,  igjg,  482  pages,  $3,75* 

TIKE  Imre  Madach,  who  became  Hungary's 
'^  foremost  poet  by  writing  l^he  Tragedy  of 
Man^  a  dramatic  poem  of  fifteen  scenes,  Mr. 
Lengyel  (also  a  Hungarian  and  unafraid  of 
vast  projects)  makes  a  bid  for  greatness  with  a 
one- volume  survey  of  the  Danube,  its  history, 
its  peoples  and  its  conflicts.  The  result  is  a 
book  that  is  complete  and  clear  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining. 

To  some,  the  Danube,  which  has  a  long  and 
tortuous  course  through  time  as  well  as  through 
space,  it  must  seem  to  be  just  a  lyrical  echo, 
like  the  Suwannee  river.  For  them  these  pages 
painlessly  present  the  facts  which  explain  why 
Europe's  troubles  have  repeatedly  reached  a 
crisis  on  the  Danube. 

It  is  bv  no  means  a  coincidence  that  Chan- 
cellor Frttlcr's  drive  on  Danubian  Vienna, 
which  is  one  of  a  series  of  events  leading  to 
this  war,  had  a  precedent  in  the  ultimatum  to 


Danubian  Belgrade  which  started  the  first 
World  War  in  1914. 

As  the  war  progresses  and  the  time  comci 
for  a  settlement,  there  will  be  need  to  return  fo 
this  book  for  significant  background  materiaL 

Mr.  Lengyel  concludes  with  a  viskm  of  the 
future  of  Southeastern  Europe*  although  he 
never  tries  to  prove  a  pcMnt,  and  b  caiefully 
objective  throughout  the  bode,  in  spite  of  hav- 
ing  to  deal  with  a  r^on  in  which  racial  and 
political  prejudices  are  virulent.  He  demon- 
strates that  the  mixed  populations  of  this  re- 
gion could  live  peaceably  and  proapcrously 
within  a  Danubian  Federation  as  part  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe. 

This  record  of  the  dash  of  empires  and  tan- 
gle of  nationalities  is  as  much  a  '  tragedy  of 
man'  as  was  Madach's  poetic  masterpiece,  at 
the  end  of  which  The  Lord  had  only  this  to  say 
to  Adam: — 

'Strive  on,  strive  on,  and  trust!' 

— Charles  Msisna 

In  the  Other  Americas 

Americas  to  the  South.  By  John  T.  Whiiahf. 

New  Tork:  The  MacmilUn  Cwmpmny.  ifgg. 

300  pages.  p,SO. 
New  Roads  to  Riches.  By  Edward  TamHu- 

son.  New  Tork:  Charles  Serikner*!  Sams. 

^939' 43^  pages.  t3'7S' 
TT  WOULD  be  easy  to  contrast  these  two 
viewpoints,  describing  Mr.  Whitaker's  at 
what  we  can  get  from  Latin  America  and  Mr. 
Tomlinson's  as  what  Latin  America  can  offer 
us;  but  the  comparison  would  not  be  more  than 
superficially  accurate.  Americas  io  the  South 
has  a  strongly  Pan-American  bias,  and  treats 
in  particular  those  problems — expffopriatioB, 
European  penetration,  investments  and  trade 
— in  which  the  United  States  has  a  vital  inter- 
est. In  these  fields  Mr.  Whttaker,  a  foteiga 
correspondent  who  turned  from  Munich  in  d»- 
gust,  has  been  naturally  but  perhaps  dispro- 
portionately impressed  by  the  European  in- 
fluence he  found  working  in  Chile»  Argentina, 
and  Brazil.  While  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe  has  quite  altered  the  nature  of  this 
foreign  influence,  his  realistic  approach  and 
shrewd  observations  of  the  Latin-American 
scene  are  refreshing,  even  though  one  may  not 
follow  him  in  his  advocacy  of  nationalim  to 
fight  nationalism,  and  a  firmer  stand  by  the 
United  States  in  defense  of  its  interests  in 
Latin  America. 
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Mr.  Tomlinson  is  cosmopolite  rather  than 
internationalist.  New  Roads  to  Riches  is  a  senti- 
mental journey  down  the  Western  coast  from 
Panama  to  Bolivia  via  Pan-American  Airways 
and  the  Grace  Line.  Sixteen  years'  travel  in  the 
*  Other  Americas'  have  impressed  the  author 
with  their  progress  in  transportation  and  in- 
dustrial development,  and  the  unfailing  charm 
of  the  people  and  landscape  regardless  of 
changing  r^mes.  He  believes  in  'strong  men' 
for  the  present,  and  education  for  future 
democracy  to  the  south.  The  reader  may  ex- 
pect from  this  book  neither  personal  exploits 
nor  comprehensive  analyses  of  Latin  America's 
economic  or  social  problems — Mr.  Tomlinson 
thinks  these  cannot  be  solved  by  radical  agi- 
tators— but  colorful  portraits  of  six  Latin- 
American  countries  that  have  treated  him 
well. 

— Earle  K.  James 

Giddy  Minds  and  Foreign  Quarrels.  By 
Charles  A.  Beard,  New  Tork:  The  Mac- 
milian  Company,  193^.  87  pages,  50  cents, 

A  vigorous  and  fully  documented  analysis  of 
the  'quixotic  and  dangerous'  foreign  policy  of 
the  Roosevelt  Administration,  together  with  a 
scorching  attack  upon  the  interventionist, 
big-nation  ideas  of  Walter  Lippmann.  Written 
in  Dr.  Beard's  best  style,  it  forms  one  of  the 
best  pamphlets  produced  in  America  by  the 
new  European  war. 

How  War  Came.  By  Raymond  Gram  Swing, 
New  Tork:  fV,  W,  Norton  and  Company, 
266  pages,  $2,00, 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Swing's  radio  commen- 
taries upon  the  crisis  that  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  war  on  September  3.  The  book  makes 
strangely  unilluminating  reading,  since  it 
offers  nothing  that  even  the  cursory  newspaper 
reader  docs  not  already  know.  Further,  the 
prose  is  a  bit  oily  and  Uncle  Donish.  A  sample: 
'And  then,  within  a  day  comes  the  news  of  the 
most  sensational  happening,  I  might  say,  the 
most  disturbing  happening,  since  the  World 
War.  It  is,  you  will  agree,  too  early  to  know 


what  it  means,  that  is,  to  know  it  in  all  its  full- 
ness.' Another:  'The  white  war  is  over.  Now 
the  curtain  rises  on  a  new  drama,  the  crimson 
war  of  bloodshed.' 

Nehru:  The  Rising  Star  of  India.  By  Anup 
Singh,  New  Tork:  The  John  Day  Company. 
1939, 168  pages,  $1,75. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  been  saying 
that  the  British  Empire  will  collapse  when 
India  attains  her  freedom,  this  book,  by  Anup 
Singh,  may  affect  your  opinion.  It  is  written 
by  a  Harvard  graduate  who  has  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  both  Nehru  and  his  western  attitude, 
and  Ghandi,  his  antithesis.  There  is  struggle  in 
these  pages — the  struggle  between  the  ideas  of 
these  two  men,  and  the  uncompromising  strug- 
gle of  Nehru  for  Indian  freedom. 

World  in  Arms.  By  Major  R,  Ernest  Dupuy, 
Harrishurg:  The  Military  Service  Publishing 
Company.  1939. 103  pages. 

An  Impressive  graphic  representation  in 
military  geography  presenting  in  condensed 
form  the  vital  facts  about  the  military  strength 
of  every  country  in  the  world.  The  maps, 
which  give  the  primary  routes  of  invasion, 
mountains,  rivers,  boundaries,  fortifications, 
include,  in  addition,  '  bombing- time  ranges,' 
indicating  the  air  vulnerability  of  each  nation's 
key  points.  An  indispensable  reference  book 
for  all  who  want  to  study  the  course  of  the 
war  more  closely. 

The  Torouts.  By  W.  L.  River.  New  Tork: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  1939,  364 
pages,  $2,30. 

The  story  of  a  tragic  migration.  Half  a  mil- 
lion Mongols  and  five  million  animals  set  out  in 
an  1 8th  century  midwinter  across  unknown 
Asian  wastes,  harried  by  savage  tribes  and  the 
fiercest  weather,  ill  organized  and  treacher- 
ously led.  Eight  months  later,  after  incredible 
sufferings,  the  scarecrow  remains  of  this  once 
mighty  horde  entered  China — as  slaves.  Told 
in  fictional  form  by  a  scholar  who  draws  not 
only  a  heroic  but  a  modern  political  moral. 
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Mr.  HrxLEv's  Dark  Vision 

After  Manv  a  Summer.  By  Aldous 
Huxley,  London:  Cbatto  and  IVindus. 
'939- 

(From  the  Timis  IMnary  Suppltmem^  London) 

pROM  an  ivory  and  chromium-plated 
tower  in  California  Mr.  Huxley  has 
seen  everything  that  man  has  made  and, 
behold,  it  is  not  very  good.  So  bad  is  it, 
indeed,  so  foolish  or  so  vile  are  the  things 
to  which  human  beings  have  put  their 
hand  that  Mr.  Huxley  seems  to  wait  for  a 
different  species  of  life  to  inherit  the  earth. 
Like  the  Lilith  of  Mr.  Shaw's  ultimate 
fancy,  he  has  spared  men  almost  too  long. 
Certainly  he  has  written  nothing  bleaker 
K\x  more  chilling  than  After  Many  a  Sum- 
mrr^  a  title  borrowed  with  characteristic 
irony  from  Tennyson.  Not  that  this  para- 
ble is  without  grace  or  stimulus;  it  is  far 
from  being  dull.  .All  the  Huxleyan  virtues 
are  here  in  shining  array  -the  Latin  dar- 
:t\  and  force  of  statement,  the  catholic 
learning,  the  encyclopu\lic  familiarity 
with  the  arts,  the  scientific  curiosity,  the 
wit  and  destructive  satire  -together  with 
a  more  urgent  economy  of  argument  than 
he  has  practiced  in  the  past.  But  there  is 
alxi  the  perfected  blcK»m  of  Huxleyan 
|x*<'5im!sm,  a  graveyard  aroma  of  the 
flesh,  an  envehipmg  gKiry  of  corruption 
and  decay  that  induces  a  shudder  and 
that  \s  all  the  more  oppressive  for  being 
translated  by  Mr.  Huxley  into  a  bliss  of 
mystical  experience  incommunicable  even 
!n  the  H\mbols  of  eroticism. 

The  parable  is  cunningly  constructed. 
The  ureat  empirical  fact,  as  Mr.  Huxley 
puts  It,  that  CjtHl  IS  not  mocked  must  wait 
fcr  a  while.  First,  there  is  the  all  but  heav- 
en!) mansinn  in  the  neiL;ht>i>rhiK>d  of 
I -4 IS  .Aniieles  built  fi»r  Jn  St«'\te,  uho  had 
Inren  a  fat  Uiv,  «h*j  had  huniiereii  fur  ajv 
proval  and  success  in  l:te,  ar.d  uho  had 
aciiuircd  riches.  Mr.  St- •)  te  nuned,  among 
nther  thing's,  the  nicst  lij\iir:«iiis  cemetery 


on  earth,  and  on  the  proceeds  of  destk  k 
had  filled  his  more  than  Gothic 
which  had  a  skyscraper  for  donjon, 
treasures  of  art.  It  contained 
tains  and  replicas  of  the  grotto  of  1 
and  the  in  terior  of  the  mosque  at  F 
Sikri;  there  were  Fra  Angdiooa  and  B 
Grecos,  a  Vermeer  in  the  devator  aad  t 
Winterhalter  in  the  butler*s  pantiy;  1 
was  thirteenth-century  stained 
the  eleventh-floor  w.c. 

Mr.  Huxley's  satire  here  is  noc  of  ik 
difRcult  kind,  but  it  is  raised  to  spirised 
heights  of  fantasy.  Jo  Stoyte  had  evcff- 
thing.  He  was  still  a  fat  boy»  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  was  getting  on  for 
and  did  not  wish  to  die.  He  was  i 
afraid,  in  fact,  of  dying,  ttfriftoi  by 
thought  of  the  extinction  of  Jo  Stoytt. 

To  him  comes  Jeremy  Pordage.  speifc* 
ing  in  the  accents  of  Trinity  CJkge^Gi^ 
bridge.  Jeremy  is  middle-aged,  a  wcktim 
and  gentleman,  blandly  and  phUusophi 
cally  bookish — a  carefully  pickled  spe» 
men,  Mr.  Huxley  implies,  even  «Ue 
demonstrating  his  own  attachment  So  n; 
of  a  moribund  culture.  The  most  viol 
thing  about  him,  it  would  seem,  b  ka 
relish  for  the  classics  of  pornographic  lt> 
erature.  He  has  come  to  Califiomia  ■ 
order  to  catalogue  the  Hauberk  Pkpcn^ 
which  Mr.  Stoyte  has  incontincndT  par- 
chased.  .And  it  requires  at  the  very  lean 
a  scholar  and  gentleman  to  cope  «itk 
them,  with  Mr.  Stoyte  and  with  Mr. 
Stoyte's  household.  Its  most  pitdam 
jewel  is  Baby,  otherwise  the  raTnhflg 
Miss  Maunciple,  for  whom  the  gracso  w 
built,  who  has  been  transported  bom  iki 
precarious  round  of  a  show-girl's  jofi  is 
the  safe  and  secure  heaven  of  Vmdk  Ja's 
erotic  paternalism.  Then  there  is  iki 
dap(x-r,  glossy-haired  Dr.  Obnpo,  Mr. 
Stoyte's  physician  in  residence,  whocoa- 
ducts  research  mto  Ionge\nty  with  tilt«d 
of  mice,  carp  and  a  cageful  of  bah— 
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emerges  a  picture  very  different  from  that 
painted  by  the  Kuomintang,  of  the 
•  Father  of  the  Chinese  Republic'  It  seems 
probable  that  but  for  the  kidnapping  in- 
cident in  London  in  1896,  neither  the 
outside  world  nor  the  majority  of  Chinese, 
would  ever  have  heard  of  Dr.  Sun.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  been  engaged  in  unsuccessful 
revolutionary  activities  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Canton  for  some  years  previously,  but  a 
first  class  newspaper  sensation  occurred 
when  it  was  revealed,  by  the  smuggling  of 
a  note  out  of  the  Chinese  Legation,  that 
he  had  been  kidnapped  and  detained 
there,  with  the  intention  of  shipping  him 
ofF  to  China  as  a  lunatic.  After  Lord 
Salisbury  had  secured  his  release  he  con- 
tinued his  revolutionary  activities,  mainly 
in  Japan,  since  he  was  debarred  admission 
to  British,  French,  and  Netherlands  pos- 
sessions in  the  Far  East.  Eventually  Japan 
intimated  that  his  presence  was  not  wel- 
come. 

Dr.  Sun  was  in  America,  and  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  what  was  happening  in 
China,  when  the  First  Revolution,  after 
preliminary  rumblings  in  Szechwan,  broke 
out  in  the  Wu-Han  Cities  on  October  10, 
191 1.  When  he  returned  to  China  at  the 
end  of  December,  of  that  year,  the  Revo- 
lution was  virtually  over,  barring  the 
shouting,  but  there  was  no  one  among  the 
Republicans  who  appeared  to  have  gen- 
eral support  for  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Sun 
was  selected  for  that  post  because  of  his 
notoriety  abroad,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  relinquish  it  as 
soon  as  the  Republic  was  established. 
There  would,  as  he  and  other  Chinese 
politicians  well  knew,  have  been  no  possi- 
bility of  a  Republican  Government  which 
included  North  China,  had  he  retained 
office.  And  it  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in 
March  191 2  that  he  should  resign  in  favor 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai. 

Following  the  revolt  of  Li  Lieh-chun 
in  Kiangsi,  in  June  1913,  Dr.  Sun  broke 
with  Yuan  Shih-kai,  and  from  that  time 
onward  led   a  chequered  career.   In   an 


effort  to  secure  foreign  assistance,  Dr. 
Sun,  in  May  1914  wrote  to  Count  Okuma, 
the  Japanese  Premier,  virtually  offering 
to  agree  to  a  Japanese  Protectorate.  lo 
return  for  Japanese  aid  he  proposed  that 
China  should  'throw  open  all  the  trade 
centers  in  the  country  to  Japanese  trade 
and  merchants,  and  enable  Japan  to  mo- 
nopolize the  commercial  field  in  China' 
and  gave  assurances  that  'by  the  time 
China  regains  her  control  over  the  Cus- 
toms she  will  enter  a  commercial  alliance 
with  Japan.* 

Later,  in  1922,  it  was  revealed  that  he 
was  scheming  to  form  a  Chinese-Germaa- 
Russian  Alliance.  And  from  1923  unti 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  completdf 
under  the  domination  of  Moscow.  With 
Comrade  Borodin  as  his  political  advisei^ 
and  Galens  (Bluecher)  as  his  military 
aide,  he  communized  the  Kuomintang 
and  introduced  a  reign  of  terror  into  Can- 
ton. 

After  the  massacre  of  the  Merchant 
Volunteers  in  Canton,  in  October  1924, 
Sun's  unpopularity  became  so  intense  that 
he  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  proceed- 
ing to  North  China,  ostensibly  to  confer 
with  the  Peking  Military  Triumvirate, 
Tuan  Chi-jui,  Chang  Tso-lin,  and  Feng 
Yu-hsiang.  Dr.  Sun*s  words  and  actions 
on  his  Northern  trip  were  not  those  of  a 
normal  man.  He  arrived  in  Tientsin  on 
December  4,  and  was  taken  ill  almost  im- 
mediately. He  was  taken  to  Dr.  Welling- 
ton Koo's  residence — which  had  been 
commandeered  for  his  use — to  die,  and 
during  the  last  few  days  the  conspiracy  to 
Leninize  him  was  pushed  forward.  The 
bulletin  announcing  his  death,  signed  by  a 
German  doctor,  stated  that  he  had  died 
peacefully  at  9.30  on  March  12, 1925,  after 
informing  his  wife  'that  he  wished  to  be 
embalmed  and  placed  in  a  casket  similar 
to  his  friend  Lenin,  and  be  buried  on  Tiger 
Hill,  Nanking.'  The  more  extreme  of  his 
entourage  objected  to  the  use  of  Christian 
rites  at  the  services  in  Peking.  The  em- 
balmed body,  placed  in  a  casket  imported 
from    Moscow,   was   first   taken    to   the 
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the  case  of  those  who  have  suffered  in 
these  past  years  from  a  divided  psyche. 
In  the  last  year  or  two,  millions  of  our 
countrymen-  -and  countrywomen — have 
had  attacks  of  this  peculiar  form  of  mental 
measles.  Take  the  case  of  an  artisan,  father 
of  four,  happy  in  his  home  and  in  his 
work;  things,  he  expected,  were  to  remain 
so  for  ever  so  long.  His  symptoms  begin 
obscurely;  events  occurred  on  the  Con- 
tinent which  raised  doubts  in  him  as  to 
whether  our  homeland  is  so  absolutely 
safe  as  was  thought,  and  as  to  whether  the 
future  of  its  people  was  so  assured  as  had 
been  assumed.  His  divided  psyche  called 
to  him  in  two  voices  -one  to  think  of  his 
home  life,  the  other  to  think  of  his  coun- 
try's needs.  The  mind  of  our  artisan  be- 
came a  wrestling  floor.  It  was  not  until  the 
*I  ought'  of  his  country  had  overwhelmed 
the  *1  would'  of  his  home  and  family  that 
he  found  mental  peace.  The  moment  that 
happened  his  psyche  was  healed;  he  be- 
came at  peace  with  himself. 

Now  the  response  of  our  artisan  to  his 
country's  need  seems  to  me  the  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world.  He  was  but  lioing 
what  his  forefathers  had  done  for  count- 
less generations.  It  neetis  only  half  an  eye 
to  realize  that  Nature  could  never  have 
produced  better  and  brainier  races  of 
humanity,  unless  she  had  at  her  disj>osal 
some  means  of  securing  the  continuity  of 
her  evolving  types.  I'he  *1  ought'  of  the 
artisan  was  his  reponse  to  Nature's  call. 

Mr.  Heard's  explanation  of  the  artisan's 
res{^>nse  is  t]uite  dirt'erent  from  mine.  Ik- 
regards  the  artisan  as  an  escapist;  having 
attempted  in  vain  to  answer  the  ijuestion 
— *\Vhy  was  I  lx)rnr'--he  has  sought 
'escape*  by  plunging  intn  that  form  of 
mental  disoriler  uhich  Mr.  Heard  names 
*\\ar  neurosis'  or  'mass  h\pn(»sis.*  The 
artisan  has  sacrihceil  h:s  :ntegrit\  by  rmt 
pushing  on  until  he  oiuKl  truthfulU  ex- 
claim, '1  have  toviiul  the  sigjuticance  <»f 
life'  and  s»)  attaincil  true  internal  peace. 
Mr.  Heard,  as  we  ^hall  ^ee,  iliil  pu-^ii  nn 
and  M»  attained  the  L'<^al. 


Thus  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  men 
and  women  who  respond  to  their  country's 
need  are,  in  Mr.  Heard's  opinion,  suflFcring 
from  a  form  of  mental  disorder  or  neurosis. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be  patient  when 
such  an  explanation  is  offered  in  the  name 
of  science. 

Our  author  is  convinced  that  man  hi« 
reached  the  end  of  his  physical  evolution; 
he  is  now  entering  the  most  impx)rtant  and 
critical  stage  of  all — the  'psychic  stage.* 
Mankind  must  enter  this  stage  and  suc- 
ceed in  it  or  perish.  To  enter  this  stage, 
man  must  turn  back  and  regain  a  power 
that  we  moderns  have  almost  lost  but 
which  is  still  preserved  among  unsophiso- 
cated  races.  We  have  to  cease  to  be  slaves 
of  sense,  seek  passionately  for  the  'open 
vision,'   trust   to   the   inward   light.    Mr. 
Heard  has  searched  the  literature  of  the 
ancient  world  and  the  practices  of  th^ 
present  day   for  hints  to  guide   him  in 
standardizing  his  great  scheme,  and  find^ 
the  Yogi  of  India  have  most  to  give  hirra 
and  us. 

Mr.  Heard  is  under  no  delusion  as  to  th^ 
difficulties  which  confront  those  who  woulc: 
follow  him,  and  the  arduous  years  that= 
must  be  endured  by  such  as  would  break  - 
through  the  lK)nds  of  time,  reach  'supra- 
animal  reality'  and  live  on  a  'supra-indi- 
vidual plane.'  Appetites  have  to  be  sup- 
pressed, 'the  husk  and  shell  of  individuail- 
ism'  have  to  be  stripped  away;  animality 
wiped  out;  sustained  and  solitary  medita- 
tion must  Ixr  practiced  by  the  hour  and 
day  and  attention  pressed  up  to  the  limit 
of   'consciousness.'    It    is    thus    that    his 
*Xeo-Brahmins'  are  to  achieve  'the  good 

hi.:  ... 

It  is  certainly  true  that  if  mankind  were 
to  adopt  this  discipline  of  body  and  mind 
the  w(»rld  would  be  freed  of  war  and  bru- 
talit\ .  l-.ven  Mr.  Heard,  however,  is  afraid 
that,  in  stripping  away  so  much,  httle  of 
hurnanit\  wouUi  be  left.  For  love,  with  all 
its  romantic  delusions,  has  also  to  go. 
One  wjjnders  what  would  be  left  to  live 
for. 
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TERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 

{Continued) 

^  ^ossof  such  talent  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
^tte  elimination  of  our  human  degeneracy. 

*  here  is  another  side  to  the  same  question. 
^e  f>eoplc  of  genius  have  also  a  degeneracy. 

f/ic  two  characteristics  are  entirely  sep- 
c    a.ncl  distinct.  Both  characteristics  may 

•  t>«en  inherited  from  one  parent,  or  one 
Ciach  parent,  grandparent,  or  great  grand- 

^  ^-  If  the  family  tree  is  traced  far  enough 
^Here  will  be  found  a  point  where  these 
-"a.i-acteristics  separate,  degeneracy  being 
'^^ci  to  one  branch,  and  genius  to  the  other. 
*^  b> ranch  of  the  family  tree  carrying  the 
'^^''a.cy  had  been  sterilized  far  enough 
>  ^i^d  in  a  sufficiendy  thorough  manner, 
'  ^^ould  have  been  no  degeneracy  to  mate 
S^r^ius.  Eugene  H.  Pitts,  M.D. 

"''^^nto,  California 

A  Beam  in  Our  Eye 

^^ly  impressions,  derived  from  reading 
^  ^-^i  Tourists  See  Us,*  are  that  the  writer 
^^^mewhat  imitating  the  Nazi  himself, 
■however,  with  respect  to  America.  This 
^"^  is  almost  impossible  for  the  average 
^  ^  being  to  overcome.  It  seems  to  me  the 
T^^rnerican  attitude  should  be  not  one  of 
,J^Ut  one  of  teachability  and  humility.  \Vc 

^ci  have  listened  to  the  criticisms  of  our 
^^ies  for  indeed  it  is  from  them  we  get  the 
^^- — rather  than  from  our  friends  or  even 
^^Ives  who  lack  the  courage  to  speak  the 
^^h  truth.  To  pride  ourselves  on  our  suf:)cri- 
^  \  is  picayune  and  mean.  The  Nazis  do  it, 
^  British  do  it,  most  people  do  it.  Let's  go 
Vend  this  littleness  and  be  big  enough  to  see 
^  good  in  others  and  the  bad  in  ourselves. 
A'hat  do  ye  more  than  theyr  Do  not  publi- 
ans  and  sinners  the  same:' 

V\[   L  H  KIN  KM  AN,  Jr. 

^rtland,  Oregon 

Will  'Union  Now' Fail? 

ilR:  Norman  .AnKeil,  in  Hv  Uvihx  .i^f  for 
^I'ovember,  writes  that  'I'nion  Now,'  a  'true' 
ederation  ot  the  democracies  as  against  the 
otalitarian  States,  is  the  eventual  solution  tor 
k'orld  jKace.  Perhaps.  The  plan  of  *  L'nion 
Sow*  is  certainly  superior  to  the  ott-discussed 
United  States  of  Kurope'  scheme,  which  was 
mpractical  idealism  —and  pure  bosh.  The 
tatcsmen  who  conceived  that  plan  must  turn 
heir  gaze  away  from   the  United  States  of 


America,  which  was  their  ideal  model,  and 
look  upon  the  most  perfect  example  of  them 
all — China! 

Look  at  the  maps — while  Europe  is  split 
into  dozens  of  small  States,  China  is  divided 
into  equally  as  many  provinces.  While  each 
State  in  Europe,  with  its  president,  king,  dic- 
tator or  what-have-you  is  jealous  of  its  neigh- 
bor, so  is  each  Chinese  province,  with  its  war- 
lords and  venal  governors  jealous  of  the  next, 
and  all  with  an  eye  on  Peking,  or  Nanking  or 
Chungking,  or  whatever  city  happens  to  be  the 
capital  at  the  moment. 

Thus,  while  China  has  constantly  been  over- 
run by  civil  wars  since  the  fall  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  which  at  least  made  some  pretense  at 
solidifying  the  country,  so  would  Europe, 
each  State  of  the  *  United  States'  keeping  its 
language  and  customs  and  ever  anxious  to 
extend  its  sway.  China  is  divided  among  itself 
by  nearly  50  dialects;  Europe  would  be  like- 
wise divided,  but  with  the  disadvantage  that, 
while  Chinese  from  various  provinces  cannot 
talk  to  one  another,  they  at  least  can  com- 
municate through  a  standardized  writing,  in- 
telligible from  Tibet  to  Japan.  If  China, 
bound  at  least  by  the  written  word,  could  not 
make  a  go  of  *  unity,*  imagine  what  a  mess 
Europe  would  be  in. 

So,  if  we  must  solve  the  problem  of  Europe, 
'Union  Now'  looks  like  a  better  bet  than  a 
United  States  of  Europe  which  soon  would  be 
dis-united  states,  as  of  yore. 

Edwin  Bean 
Morgantown,  West  \'irginia 

Unofficial  View  of  Britain 

SIR:  In  his  review  of  Count  Pueckler's  book 
flow  Strong  Is  Britain?  in  your  November 
issue,  Mr.  Pratt  starts  from  the  assumption 
that  Count  Pueckler  represents  the  official 
point  of  view.  However,  Pueckler  is  a  news- 
pap^erman  —the  British  Correspondent  of  the 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  'Aeitung  —and  by  no 
means  a  diplomatic  mouthpiece.  In  point  of 
tact,  he  has  now  tallen  into  disfavor  and  his 
bfK)k  was  withdrawn  from  the  German  market 
almost  immediately  after  it  appeareil.  It  still 
seems  amazing  that  the  book  wouUi  be  pub- 
lished at  all,  since  the  picture  of  (Jreat  Britain 
which  the  author  plaints  is  altogether  too  gooil 
to  give  comfort  to  Cierman  otficialdom.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  misleadintr  to  say,  that  Mr.  Pueckler 
bpK-aks  tor  the  othcial  Cierman y. 

Arihir  Baldwin 
New  York,  N.  V. 
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fal  Tory  oligarchy  which  guides  English  foreign  policy,  llie  (nets  are  given. 
Iron  won't  hare  to  read  between  the  lines  to  find  them. 
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has  'reckoned*  with  Moscow,  and  all 
l{ood  Nazis  must  surely  see  that  any 
such  volumes  as  those  cited  are  not 
scriptural— even  if  they  have  been 
in  popular  circulation  for  six  years — 
but  merely  indiscreet  exhuberance  of 
the  Nazi  young. 

Dmnger  in  the  Americas 

AND  IN  THE  United  States, 
cituens  all  over  the  land  watch 
with  pam  the  lesson  in  futility  spelled 
out  by  the  senseless  slaughter  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Observers 
recognue  the  danger  to  our  own 
peace  that  daily  grows  more  immi- 
nent. Now,  if  ever,  is  knowledge  of 
world  history  and  world  politics  a 
vital  factor  in  preserving  our  own  in- 
tegrity, perhaps  our  existence  as  a 
free  nation. 

The  pull  toward  catastrophe  comes 
from  two  main  directions.  No  one 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  Latin- 
America's  attitude  directly  affects  us. 
The  action  of  Kodolf  Freyre  of 
the  Argentine,  in  demanding  Russia's 
expulsion  from  the  league  of  Na- 
tions, will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the 
Kremlin. 

Once  before  we  faced  embatded 
European  nations  in  defense  of  our 
southern  neighbors.  Then  the  Holy 
Alliance  of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Mocs  of  militar>*  force  ever  assembled. 
But  It  came  tix)  soon,  for  science  had 
not  yet  densed  means  of  mobility  to 
emianger  seriously  to  nations  far  re- 
moved either  by  land  or  sea.  The 
attitude  of  the  United  States  (cul- 
minating in  the  enunciation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine)  effectively  stopped 
the  llolv  Alliance. 

Since  that  time,  the  military  evo- 
lutions of  Gausewitz,  Napoleon  and 


Lee,  coupled  with  the  forces  of 
science,  have  made  our  words  less 
important.  In  addition  to  historical 
developmenu,  a  political  situation  has 
arisen  that  must  give  us  pause.  The 
South  American  nations  have  created 
a  dilemma.  Opposed  to  Hitler  and 
Stalin  on  nationalistic  grounds,  they 
have  at  the  same  time  begun  agitation 
to  oust  the  Allies  and  their  friends 
from  their  possessions  and  invest- 
ments on  the  South  American  conti- 
nent If  we  were  to  regard  only  our 
Pan-American  treaties  and  confer- 
ences, this  situation  would  place  us  in 
the  dangerous  position  of  embroil- 
ment with  nearly  all  of  Europe. 

Out  across  the  Paeifie  lies  another 
danger,  the  Japanese-Chinesc-Russian 
triangle.  Large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans are  clamoring  for  a  boycott 
against  Japan  to  implement  the  de- 
struction of  the  Japanese- American 
trade  treaty.  These  vocal  Americans 
seem  unaware  of  the  serious  implica- 
tions of  such  a  step.  Former  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Japan,  William 
Richards  Casde,  Jr.,  now  insists  that 
a  boycott  against  Japan  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  war.  He  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  radio  address  that  the 
lesson  of  history  is  clear  on  this  point, 
and  that  in  the  past  a  bo)xott  of  one 
government  by  another  has  invariably 
led  to  armed  conflict. 

Opponents  of  the  boycott  have 
pointed  out  further  (and  with  logic) 
that  a  boycott  of  Japan  at  this  time 
could  not  possibly  help  China.  It 
probably  would  have  proved  effective 
when  Japan  first  marched  into  Man- 
churia, but  it  will  be  recalled  that 
Britain  then  would  not  support  the 
United  States  readiness  for  |oint  ac- 
tion. Now  that  situation  has  (fittolvtd 
in  the  world  (fisiointmcnt«  and  carniot 
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[N  AN  auto-obituary  which  The  Living 
Jg€  puhhihrd  in  Drcrmbcr  1936, 
l)a\i«i  \.in\\  otitHtaiulini;  cartoonist, 
iK»l(i/r%  />a\jd  Ixm*  a5»  follows:  'His  use- 
ilftrs*  lj\  in  brini;  a  niiisarKT  dedicated  to 
tfiity.  .\iiordii)^l\.  he  pleaded  for  real- 
(I)  m  place  ot  the  idealistic  noniiensc  of 
atKmaltitK  p4t notion,  when  world-recon- 
\x\wcxwn  «a%  d>M^^ti%v*d.  Responsible  states- 
nm.  KoHr\rr.  taileil  to  take  his  advice, 
nffc  cofMrt|ueiHr%  which  are  now  history. 
le  ^ii'ttrou'kK  ad\ocates  happinevs  and 
roifieritx.  Wr  »*  reported  to  have  stated 
witl\  fhjf  Jii  his  opifiNMi  the  uleal  form 
\  C  nnrr  lunrnf  uotihl  be  a  benevolent 
r«pt»fiuii  wifh  hiinseh  as  the  desfvit.* 
p.  4418] 


'\\V.  rrapiMMiitinent  at  this  tinie  of 
lurles  Ilr4r«i.  %\rM\  ot  American  historians, 
tui  still  Minwfhiiii;  of  a  rebel,  to  the  fac- 
\x\  of  0>lun)b:a  I  ni\eisitv.  caused  many 
ruple  fti  mail  the  circumstances  of  his 
rvcnjr.ou  troin  that  sr4t  of  learning  in 
*^17.  Iir.it. Is  litrlong  ilevotion  to  the 
►tinciplr  of  jtadrnm  ttrr»lon\  has  been  the 
nfmar.v  of  h;%  rut:ie  career.  'ITie  jcope 
f  his  v%  j.rn^:  vovris  I  nglish.  Kuriipean  and 
^mrfu.in  h.%tor\.  Anieiuan  g»i\ernment 
lul  pol.!.%  411,1  ofhn  irljtril  subjeits.  Hi^ 
ft.*lr  on  \^A^T  41u  \%as  publishetl  in  ihr 
om'nu,  '.f  >'»,!«;/  rktit>tof^k\  4  »|U4rirrlv 
ir\«»fr.i  ?M  J  phili>N«iphiC  sMithesii  of  the 
«»  :al  S.rihr%.  issiirtl  at  the  College  of  the 
'it%  of   Nrw   ^  ork. 

J  %i«  wii  K  \ \t  VI  M»i%  I  Ch  \rr«>i'<n»in  v>  \ 
kntn^n  to  Xti.cfiiaiis  as  jii\t  KanuladrM), 
utKor  o!  Womrn  Reform  Iriilia.'  [p.  418 1 
i  €Mw  of  Iiuii4  s  fiwist  projjrrsN.xr  women 
raiders;  %hr  :%  jt  presrnt  Ir\rurmi»  in  this 
aii«itr\.  >hr  ;%  a  nirmhrr  of  the  r\r\uti\r 
noMfuttrr  tit  the  Indian  National  C'orv 
;tem.  \\r',  %plrn,ii«i  mord  ran^rs  from 
-fal  rrhah  1  tat  oit  work  to  the  fijjhl 
l^nst     1  h  l,i     ni4ti.ai:r'*     and     rNrj\     othri 
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Struggle  designed  to  improve  the  sutu» 
women  in  India.  A  staunch  supporter 
Congress  Party  politics,  she  \%as  incr 
mental  in  getting  the  Congrc&&  to  chaqpi 
goal  trom  dominion  status  to  cooipktEi 
dependence. 

JiAN  SATt'RNO  Caneliin*  is  a  VoKtiarlj 
educator  who  has  been  teaching  at  tk  Ma 
versity  of  Chile  for  about  threr  yan,  Tk 
article,  *New  Deal  in  Venc/urla.'  ohch 
obser\-ations  made  during  a  recent  ftaf 
his  native  land.  [p.  4J3] 

THE  author  of  'Russia  Cotrrs  the  Bab 
Wolfram  Gottlieb,  is  a  Lat\ian.  the  npi 
sentative  in  London  of  Ariru  Zemu,  I 
official  organ  of  the  Latvian  CfO%enMDCi 
and  also  of  a  Lithuanian  newspaper.  T 
back(; round  material  which  his  article  aj 
plies  is  e>sential  to  an  under^anJing  off  t 
prr>eiu  game  of  diplomatic  hiJc-andHr 
being  played  in  Kastern  Lurope. 

Fr.wk  p.  S.  (iLamey  know>  Finland 
timatfly.  In  *Note  on  Finland'  fp.  4J 
hv  prebcnts  a  picture  gleaned  a%  Atnrrk 
Vice-CoiiMil  in  that  country  for  more  th 
three  \cars.  Later  he  became  Amtnc 
Vicr-CoiiMil  in  Cxecho*Slii\  akia.  At  fn 
ent  he  is  in  the  foreign  departmmt  tf  ril 
I'nited  Press. 

M  WLEL  Ugarte  is  a  well-kiMmn  Arfo 
tiiii-in  novelist  and  also  one  of  Ae  km 
r^t  lit   Latin  .America's  political  okmtn 

(p.  4.^S) 

Ai'hi  F  .ViiREiBER  went  to  Iceland  far  ik 
Hasrl  S'titiornii-Zfitunif,  and  caoK  kK 
uirh  a  >rrirs  of  colorful  tra%H  afvh 
ahiMtt  nrulectrd  spots  on  this  kntfBti 
inLiriil.  'Spcv-taile  in  Iceland'  [pi.  440]  i 
|Mit  «»i  hrr  \ribal  land^rape. 

11 II  \iRK  HiiMK*  is  xs  well  kncnmiiM 
(Comiimmedj 
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The  World  Over 


IT  MAY  be  somewhat  alarming 
but  it  certainly  is  not  alarmist  to 
say  that  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Finland  brings  the  United  States 
measurably  closer  to  some  degree  of 
intervention  in  the  European  war. 
The  country,  Mr.  Gallup  to  the  con- 
trary, is  probably  99.44  per  cent 
against  intervention,  but  it  is  the 
height  of  ostrichism  to  believe  this 
country  will  keep  out  of  the  war  mere- 
ly by  reiterating  our  passionate  desire 
to  have  no  part  of  it. 

Political  and  military  crystal-gazers 
have  not  fared  very  well  in  these 
first  four  months  of  the  war,  but  the 
opinion  of  a  respectable  majority  of 
them  that  Finland  is  only  the  initial 
objective  in  an  invasion  of  the  entire 
Scandinavian  Peninsula  has  logic  be- 
hind it.  In  the  first  place,  certainly 
the  Kremlin  has  not  ordered  a  diffi- 
cult and  costly  attack  along  an  800- 
mile  front  solely  to  make  Leningrad 


less  vulnerable  to  attack.  And  if  so, 
attack  from  whom?  Presumably  not 
Germany,  if  the  Berlin-Moscow  non- 
aggression  pact  of  last  August  means 
anything,  or  from  England  at  this 
time,  for  whom  war  on  the  Soviet 
Union  would  present  insuperable 
problems.  Thus,  the  reasoning  that 
Finland  is  the  first  step  in  a  Scandina- 
vian occupation,  doubtless  planned  in 
collaboration  with  Germany,  is  the 
almost  inevitable  deduction  to  draw 
from  the  political  and  military  reali- 
ties of  the  moment. 

We  may  now  ask,  what  is  the  rea- 
son behind  any  such  expensive  Russo- 
German  penetration?  The  furore, 
much  of  it  rankly  sentimental  and 
more  of  it  newspaper  *human  inter- 
est' hokum,  over  the  attempted  rape 
of  Finland  has  acted  to  divert  consid- 
eration of  the  motives  and  the  objec- 
tives of  this  latest  thrust  (That  the 
attack  on  Finland  is  inexcusable,  few 
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has  'reckoned*  with  Moscow,  and  all 
good  Nazis  must  surely  see  that  any 
such  volumes  as  those  cited  are  not 
scriptural — even  if  they  have  been 
in  popular  circulation  for  six  years — 
but  merely  indiscreet  exhuberance  of 
the  Nazi  young. 

Danger  in  the  Americas 

AND  IN  THE  United  States, 
.  citizens  all  over  the  land  watch 
with  pain  the  lesson  in  futility  spelled 
out  by  the  senseless  slaughter  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Observers 
recognize  the  danger  to  our  own 
peace  that  daily  grows  more  immi- 
nent. Now,  if  ever,  is  knowledge  of 
world  history  and  world  politics  a 
vital  factor  in  preserving  our  own  in- 
tegrity, perhaps  our  existence  as  a 
free  nation. 

The  pull  toward  catastrophe  comes 
from  two  main  directions.  No  one 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  Latin- 
America's  attitude  directly  affects  us. 
The  action  of  Rodolf  Freyre  of 
the  Argentine,  in  demanding  Russia's 
expulsion  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the 
Kremlin. 

Once  before  we  faced  embattled 
European  nations  in  defense  of  our 
southern  neighbors.  Then  the  Holy 
Alliance  of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
blocs  of  military  force  ever  assembled. 
But  it  came  too  soon,  for  science  had 
not  yet  devised  means  of  mobility  to 
endanger  seriously  to  nations  far  re- 
moved either  by  land  or  sea.  The 
attitude  of  the  United  States  (cul- 
minating in  the  enunciation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine)  effectively  stopped 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

Since  that  time,  the  military  evo- 
lutions of  Clausewitz,  Napoleon  and 


Lee,  coupled  with  the  forces  of 
science,  have  made  our  words  less 
important.  In  addition  to  historical 
developments,  a  political  situation  has 
arisen  that  must  give  us  pause.  The 
South  American  nations  have  created 
a  dilemma.  Opposed  to  Hitler  and 
Stalin  on  nationalistic  grounds,  they 
have  at  the  same  time  begun  agitation 
to  oust  the  Allies  and  their  friends 
from  their  possessions  and  invest- 
ments on  the  South  American  conti- 
nent. If  we  were  to  regard  only  our 
Pan-American  treaties  and  confer- 
ences, this  situation  would  place  us  in 
the  dangerous  position  of  embroil- 
ment with  nearly  all  of  Europe. 

Out  across  the  Pacific  lies  another 
danger,  the  Japanese-Chinese-Russian 
triangle.  Large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans are  clamoring  for  a  boycott 
against  Japan  to  implement  the  de- 
struction of  the  Japanese-American 
trade  treaty.  These  vocal  Americans 
seem  unaware  of  the  serious  implica- 
tions of  such  a  step.  Former  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Japan,  William 
Richards  Castle,  Jr.,  now  insists  that 
a  boycott  against  Japan  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  war.  He  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  radio  address  that  the 
lesson  of  history  is  clear  on  this  point, 
and  that  in  the  past  a  boycott  of  one 
government  by  another  has  invariably 
led  to  armed  conflict. 

Opponents  of  the  boycott  have 
pointed  out  further  (and  with  logic) 
that  a  boycott  of  Japan  at  this  time 
could  not  possibly  help  China.  It 
probably  would  have  proved  effective 
when  Japan  first  marched  into  Man- 
churia, but  it  will  be  recalled  that 
Britain  then  would  not  support  the 
United  States  readiness  for  joint  ac- 
tion. Now  that  situation  has  dissolved 
in  the  world  disjointment,  and  cannot 
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outside  the  Soviet  Union  will  deny; 
the  point  is  that  it  certainly  must  be 
regarded  as  a  means  to  a  much  vaster 
end  than  domination  of  that  Baltic 
nation.)  It  now  has  been  demon- 
strated clearly  enough  that  Stalin  has 
reverted  to  Trotski's  conception  of 
the  Marxist  world  revolution,  and 
also  that  eventually  he  expects  an  ex- 
hausted and  starving  Germany  to  cm- 
brace  Communism.  But  a  little  mili- 
tary persuasion  may  be  needed,  which 
would  be  more  effective  coming  from 
the  north  than  from  the  frontiers  of 
the  Soviet  Union  proper.  Of  more 
importance,  Stalin  must  be  prepared 
strategically  and  geographically  for 
any  possible  alignment  of  the  West- 
ern democracies  against  the  U.S.S.R., 
which  within  less  than  a  month  has 
become  a  commonplace  prediction  in 
London  and  Paris.  The  Soviet  Union, 
be  it  noted,  has  but  one  ice-free  port, 
Murmansk.  Norwegian  coastal  bases 
would  put  that  Power  on  the  Atlantic 
with  numerous  all-year  harbors  and, 
incidentally,  bring  her  bombers  with- 
in less  than  300  miles  of  Scodand. 
Control  of  the  Kattegat,  moreover, 
would  make  the  Baltic  an  inland  lake, 
invulnerable  to  naval  attack. 

The  threat  to  the  effective  opera- 
tions of  the  British  Navy,  offensive 
and  defensive,  in  a  Russian  or  Russo- 
German  occupation  or  domination  of 
Scandinavia  is  too  obvious  for  the 
comfort  of  thoughtful  Americans.  It 
has  long  been  axiomatic  that  our  first 
line  of  defence,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  is  the  British  Navy,  a  truism  that 
was  reiterated  only  a  few  months  ago 
by  Lord  Lothian  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

At  first  examination,  a  thrust  at 
Finland  by  Stalin  may  seem  of  no 


tangible  concern  to  the  safety  of  the 
United  States^  in  no  way  affecting  the 
likelihood  of  our  intervention,  eco- 
nomic or  military.  A  little  less  super- 
ficial examination  discloses  the  fallacy 
of  that  conclusion.  If  the  British  navy 
can  be  rendered  impotent  by  a  com- 
bined Russo-German  collaboration, 
and  their  weight  thrown  against  the 
British  Isles,  in  effect  the  war  is  in 
our  front  yard.  Newspaper  treatment 
of  the  $10,000,000  credits  to  Finland, 
extended  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  implied  that  the 
motive  sprang  from  sympathy  and 
admiration.  The  correct  and  realistic 
view  is  that  in  that  loan  we  merely 
appropriated  that  sum  for  national 
defence. 

All  A  Mistake 

T  N  RECENT  weeks  German  au- 
^  thorides  have  staged  another  kind 
of  Burning  of  the  Books;  but  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  works  this 
time  has  had  no  accompaniment  of 
orgiastic  dancing  and  singing  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin  and  elsewhere,  or 
delirious  outcries  of  Aryan  superior- 
ity. The  fact  is  these  bonfires  have 
been  given  the  torch  on  the  quiet,  and 
there  has  been  apparent  a  good  deal 
of  bureaucratic  embarrassment  about 
it.  In  this  case  the  books  made  to 
disappear  comprise  the  anti-Com- 
munist literature,  a  considerable  task 
since  its  quantity  is  appalling.  But  it 
had  to  be  done.  Hider*s  sudden  and 
tender  regard  for  the  sensibilities  of 
Josef  Stalin  demanded  the  idthdrawal 
from  circulation  of  such  mistaken 
tracts  as  Jews  Behind  SiaBn,  by 
Komos,  How  the  RussUm  Worker 
Lives,  by  Keyserling,  Moscow  Ex- 
posed,  by  Butenko,  and  Reckotumg 
fVith  Moscow,  by  Reese.  Now  Berlin 
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has  'reckoned'  with  Moscow,  and  all 
good  Nazis  must  surely  see  that  any 
such  volumes  as  those  cited  are  not 
scriptural — even  if  they  have  been 
in  popular  circulation  for  six  years — 
but  merely  indiscreet  exhuberance  of 
the  Nazi  young. 

Danger  in  the  Americas 

AND  IN  THE  United  States, 
.  citizens  all  over  the  land  watch 
with  pain  the  lesson  in  futility  spelled 
out  by  the  senseless  slaughter  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Observers 
recognize  the  danger  to  our  own 
peace  that  daily  grows  more  immi- 
nent. Now,  if  ever,  is  knowledge  of 
world  history  and  world  politics  a 
vital  factor  in  preserving  our  own  in- 
tegrity, perhaps  our  existence  as  a 
free  nation. 

The  pull  toward  catastrophe  comes 
from  two  main  directions.  No  one 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  Latin- 
America's  attitude  direcdy  affects  us. 
The  action  of  Rodolf  Freyre  of 
the  Argentine,  in  demanding  Russia's 
expulsion  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the 
Kremlin. 

Once  before  we  faced  embattled 
European  nations  in  defense  of  our 
southern  neighbors.  Then  the  Holy 
Alliance  of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
blocs  of  military  force  ever  assembled. 
But  it  came  too  soon,  for  science  had 
not  yet  devised  means  of  mobility  to 
endanger  seriously  to  nations  far  re- 
moved either  by  land  or  sea.  The 
attitude  of  the  United  States  (cul- 
minating in  the  enunciation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine)  effectively  stopped 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

Since  that  time,  the  military  evo- 
lutions of  Clausewitz,  Napoleon  and 


Lee,  coupled  with  the  forces  of 
science,  have  made  our  words  less 
important.  In  addition  to  historical 
developments,  a  political  situation  has 
arisen  that  must  give  us  pause.  The 
South  American  nations  have  created 
a  dilemma.  Opposed  to  Hitler  and 
Stalin  on  nationalistic  grounds,  they 
have  at  the  same  time  begun  agitation 
to  oust  the  Allies  and  their  friends 
from  their  possessions  and  invest- 
ments on  the  South  American  conti- 
nent. If  we  were  to  regard  only  our 
Pan-American  treaties  and  confer- 
ences, this  situation  would  place  us  in 
the  dangerous  position  of  embroil- 
ment with  nearly  all  of  Europe. 

Out  across  the  Pacific  lies  another 
danger,  the  Japanese-Chinese-Russian 
triangle.  Large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans are  clamoring  for  a  boycott 
against  Japan  to  implement  the  de- 
struction of  the  Japanese-American 
trade  treaty.  These  vocal  Americans 
seem  unaware  of  the  serious  implica- 
tions of  such  a  step.  Former  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Japan,  William 
Richards  Castle,  Jr.,  now  insists  that 
a  boycott  against  Japan  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  war.  He  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  radio  address  that  the 
lesson  o«f  history  is  clear  on  this  point, 
and  that  in  the  past  a  boycott  of  one 
government  by  another  has  invariably 
led  to  armed  conflict. 

Opponents  of  the  boycott  have 
pointed  out  further  (and  with  logic) 
that  a  boycott  of  Japan  at  this  time 
could  not  possibly  help  China.  It 
probably  would  have  proved  effective 
when  Japan  first  marched  into  Man- 
churia, but  it  will  be  recalled  that 
Britain  then  would  not  support  the 
United  States  readiness  for  joint  ac- 
tion. Now  that  situation  has  dissolved 
in  the  world  disjointment,  and  cannot 
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be  revived.  Looking  at  the  picture 
realistically,  rather  than  emotionally, 
one  cannot  help  seeing  that  a  boycott 
against  Japan  would  drive  her  into  the 
arms  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  that  be- 
tween them  they  would  dismember 
China  while  we  helplessly  watched 
that  partition. 

Friends  of  the  boycott  plan,  on  the 
other  hand,  claim  that  failure  by  the 
United  States  to  act  now  will  drive 
China  into  the  Russian  orbit.  But 
that  has  already  happened,  in  large 
measure.  It  appears  that  we  may 
have  to  risk  a  closer  collaboration  of 
China  with  Russia,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

In  any  event,  thinking  people  in 
this  country  are  insisting  that  war  will 
solve  none  of  these  problems,  whether 
in  Europe  or  in  Asia. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that 
lesson,  if  it  has  not  taught  it  to 
Europe.  An  examination  of  the 
world  situation  sets  out  one  fact  in 
bold  relief:  the  United  States  must 
keep  out  of  war  if  the  eternal  things 
that  men  have  cherished  through  the 
ages  are  to  survive  anywhere  in  the 
world,  if  liberty,  democracy  and 
human  integrity  are  not  to  pass  into 
limbo. 

In  any  event,  we  are  sufficiently  ma- 
ture as  a  nation  to  devise  means  not 
only  *short  of  war'  but  also  short  of 
the  seeds  of  war,  to  solve  our  national 
problems. 

There's  No  War 

THE  PROPAGANDA  Ministrv 
in  Berlin  has  forbidden  Czech 
editors  to  use  the  word  *war,'  and  by 
degrees  that  prohibition  is  being  ex- 
tended to  German  editors.  Nor  can 
the  dodge  'state  of  war'  be  employed. 
The  technique  of  German  domestic 


propaganda  is  widely  regarded  as  un- 
excelled, and  it  may  be  educational  for 
us  to  consider  any  devices  emanating 
from  Dr.  Goebbels.  Evidendy  the 
present  conflict  is  not  to  be  presented 
as  a  'war'  to  the  German  and  the 
Czech  peoples,  at  least  in  the  accepted 
dictionary  sense;  the  German  military 
and  naval  effort  of  the  day  is  merely 
that  of  combatting  an  Anglo-French 
threat  of  invasion,  another  of  those 
things  the  absurd  Poles  attempted  last 
September. 

Certain  *don'ts,'  if  they  may  be  de- 
scribed so  mildly,  affect  only  Czech 
editors.  For  example,  they  cannot  use 
*Czecho-Slovak,'  as  noun  or  adjec- 
tive, but  if  some  reference  to  the  past 
is  unavoidable  they  may  employ  a 
cryptic  *C.S.'  They  may  not  make 
reference  to  national  events  which 
carry  any  inviduous  overtones  to  the 
Reich.  The  title  or  rank  of  past  lead- 
ers in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  must  not 
be  mentioned — thus  it  is  'Masaryk' 
or  *Benes.'  None  of  these  former 
leaders  may  be  pictured  in  uniform. 
The  movements  abroad  of  exiled 
Czech  leaders  must  not  be  dignified 
by  type,  unless  such  news  comes  from 
the  official  agency.  A  commandment 
of  particular  interest  is  that  forbidding 
excessive  publicity  to  any  incfividual, 
even  one  prominent  in  sports.  Czech 
editors,  moreover,  must  not  consider 
the  movements  or  arrests  of  the 
Gestapo  as  newsworthy. 

Under  these  restrictions,  writes  the 
Pariser  Tageszeitung,  newspaper 
readers  are  becoming  intreastn^y 
hard  to  find  within  the  Protectorate. 
Conceivably  that  is  what  the  F&hrer 
wants,  and  perhaps  in  time  he  nuiy 
substitute  town-criers,  complete  with 
truncheon  and  automatics,  for  the  one- 
time   function   of  newspapers.    But 
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newspaper  history  overflows  with 
illustrations  that  amply  demonstrate 
that  where  the  press  is  not  free,  over- 
the-fence  'news*  and  backstairs  gossip 
become  far  more  inflammable  than 
any  tales  in  a  free  press. 

The  Czechs  may  be  led  to  suppose 
that  there  is  no  war,  to  judge  by  their 
newspapers  today,  but  eventually  they 
will  demand  a  reason  for  dwindling 
wages,  rising  prices  and  curtailed  sup- 
plies of  food. 

Rice  and  Soldiers 
TI/^HILE  THE  United  States  is 
^^  attempting  to  solve  the  pheno- 
menon of  want  amid  plenty,  Japan 
is  faced  with  the  problem  in  reverse: 
a  serious  rice  shortage,  lack  of  labor 
and  unprecedented  prosperity  among 
workers  and  farmers  alike. 

Of  course,  Japan's  dilemma  is  due 
to  the  war  in  China,  which  has  drained 
the  Island  Empire  of  a  million  and  a 
half  men  or  more  for  the  Army.  But 
it  was  not  until  comparatively  re- 
cently that  the  farming  districts  were 
affected  by  the  General  Mobilization 
Law.  The  seasonal  character  of  all 
agricultural  processes  in  Japan  has 
always  created  a  tradition  of  substitut- 
ing female  for  male  labor,  and  the 
farmer's  wife  and  daughter  have  al- 
ways been  farmers,  actual  or  poten- 
tial. Consequently,  as  the  war  devel- 
oped, and  the  drain  of  male  labor 
proceeded,  women  quite  naturally 
stepped  in  to  take  the  place  of  the 
absent  men. 

Now  news  comes  from  Japan  that 
the  summer  drought  has  caused  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  rice  crop  in  the 
southern  areas.  The  harvest  returns 
show  that,  although  crops  are  above 
famine  condition,  the  scarcity  is  suffi- 
ciendy   widespread   to   cause   serious 


alarm.  As  winter  struck  Japan,  mean- 
time, there  was  news  of  the  dog-bites- 
man  type  with  the  announcement  that 
General  Nishio,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Japanese  armies  in  China,  had 
shipped  80,000  bushels  of  rice  from 
the  Asiatic  mainland  to  the  Japanese 
people,  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  soldiers  at  the  front  actually 
were  worrying  about  the  plight  of  the 
home-folks  in  the  drought-stricken 
districts. 

With  the  farmers  of  Japan  jingling 
more  money  today  in  their  change- 
pouches  than  ever  before,  and  with 
the  workers  earning  boom-time  wages, 
there  is  presented  the  curious  reversal 
of  prevailing  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  demand  for  food,  the 
money  to  buy  it  and  yet  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  very  staff  of  Japanese 
life.  In  the  last  ten  years  Japan  con- 
sumer about  1,000,000  bushels  of 
rice  a  day  and  last  year's  consumption 
was  sent  up  to  4,000,000  bushels  by 
war  prosperity.  Direst  threat  of  all 
to  prosperous  Japanese  would  seem  to 
be  curtailment  of  rice  for  brewing, 
70,000,000  bushels  having  been  con- 
sumed for  that  purpose  last  year. 

That  Myth  Again 

CERTAIN  Republicans  have 
urged  recently  that  the  G.O.P. 
this  Presidential  year  shy  away  from 
mention  of  foreign  affairs  in  the 
campaign,  or  our  part  generally 
in  the  international  picture.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  the  bulk  of  Americans 
are  not  interested  in  foreign  affairs, 
and  even  not  particularly  aroused  by 
the  war  in  Europe. 

Senator  Borah  was  quick  to  snub 
these  advisers.  The  argument  inter- 
ests us  a  great  deal  for  it  is  an  egre- 
gious  misconception   that  should  be 
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plain  even  to  those  political  'experts* 
who  make  a  career  of  holding  the 
public  pulse  and  keeping  an  ear  to 
the  ground.  Although  no  one,  of 
course,  can  estimate  precisely  how 
many  of  us  have  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  foreign  affairs,  there  are 
certain  criteria  which  give  us  valid 
indications  of  public  taste  and  distaste. 
The  most  responsive  measuring-rods 
are  the  newspapers  and  the  radio. 

Press  association  men  tell  us  that  a 
decade  ago  a  story  of  'average'  im- 
portance originating  in  Paris,  say, 
would  make  Page  1  in  New  York 
City,  perhaps  Page  3  in  Chicago,  and 
if  it  made  type  at  all  on  the  Coast 
would  find  itself  in  the  forest  of 
Obituaries  and  Help  Wanted.  Since 
then,  news-editors  will  tell  you  that 
their  readers'  interest  in  foreign  news 
has  so  increased  that  it  may  be  said 
today  that,  in  an  'average'  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  news-story  regarded  in 
Paris  worthy  of  cable  or  wireless 
transmission  makes  Page  1  right 
across  the  nation.  Indeed,  that  inter- 
est has  become  so  urgent  that  occa- 
sional American  practice  is  for  cor- 
respondents to  telephone  their  dis- 
patches to  New  York,  precisely  as 
does  the  legman  at  police  headquar- 
ters. The  radio  has  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. The  constant  demand  is 
for  more  foreign  news.  Every  week 
the  toll-bills  rocket  because  of  addi- 
tional broadcasts  from  Europe. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is 
merely  a  'seasonal'  interest  due  to  the 
hostilities,  and  it  is  obviously  true 
that  the  war  has  heightened  interest  in 
hour-to-hour  developments.  But  to 
argue  that  this  war  is  the  genesis  of 
current  interest  in  the  international 
scene  is  the  part  of  ignorance.  Scarcely 
a  week  passes  that  some  new  organiza- 


tion is  not  established,  devoted  to  one 
or  another  aspect  of  our  reladoos 
with  other  nations.  The  membership 
figures  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion, with  various  branches  dotting 
the  country  in  communities  large  and 
small,  are  illustrative:  in  1931  it  was 
12,000  as  against  18,000  today,  or  a 
one-third  increase  in  eight  years.  And 
we  might  modesdy  add  that  The  Liv- 
ing Age,  designed  by  its  founders  to 
inform  intelligent  Americans  'of  the 
conditions  and  changes  of  foreign 
countries,'  found  an  audience  of  ro- 
bust size  as  long  ago  as  1844. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  this 
ever-widening  interest  is  that  Ameri- 
cans are  increasingly  aware  that  our 
economic  welfare  is  linked  in  a  very 
narrow  and  intimate  way  with  events 
overseas.  This  has  been  true  for  at 
least  half  the  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, despite  some  appallingly  un- 
informed oratory  along  lines  of 
splendid  isolationism.  Now  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  not  only  is  our 
economic  welfare  in  some  substantial 
degree  dependent  upon  our  trade 
overseas,  but  that  anyone  genuinely 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  our 
political  system  must  be  concerned  in 
the  attacks  upon  the  nations  employ- 
ing the  same  system  in  Europe. 

Brazil  Buys  Brazil 

AT  A  TIME  WHEN  United 
States'  commerce  is  curbed  in 
Europe,  and  traders  turn  anxious 
eyes  to  other  markets,  particularly 
South  America,  there  arises  an  inter- 
esting new  condition  in  Brazil — ^a 
spontaneous  Brazilian  economic  na- 
tionalism. This  can  bode  little  good 
from  the  American  traders*  viewpoint 
despite  the  fact  that  while  the  United 
States    exports    about    $35,000,000 
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worth  of  goods  to  that  potentially 
huge  South  American  marketi  trade 
for  the  past  many  years  has  aver- 
aged about  $40,000,000  in  favor  of 
Brazil,  which  exports  $75,000,000 
worth  of  goods,  mosdy  coffee,  to  the 
United  States. 

The  curious  part  of  the  Brazilian 
economic  nationalism,  according  to 
Benedito  Silva,  wridng  in  the  maga- 
zine Brazil,  organ  of  the  American- 
Brazilian  Association  of  New  York, 
is  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  cam- 
paign to  *Buy  Brazil,*  a  deliberate 
policy  of  the  Brazilian  Government, 
or  even  a  pressure  exercised  by  Brazil- 
ian public  opinion  to  patronize  their 
own  industry.  Rather,  it  has  been  an 
unnoticed  economic  phenomenon 
which  came  about  by  itself  and  is 
therefore  all  the  more  powerful.  For 
long  there  existed  in  Brazil  a  general 
preference  for  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  a  preference  that  was 
almost  a  fetish,  so  that  certain 
branches  of  the  light  industries  were 
forced  until  recently  to  use  the  sub- 
terfuge of  such  false  inscriptions  as 
•Made  in  the  U.S.A.,'  *Made  in 
Japan'  or  *Made  in  England.' 

However,  all  that  is  changing. 
Even  in  the  ports  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal cities  near  the  coast,  most  of 
the  manufactured  products  which  to- 
day supply  the  interior  markets  of 
Brazil  are  produced  at  home,  and  the 
ill-reputed  *Made  in  Brazil'  can  be 
found  on  almost  all  manufactured 
products.  There  are  no  more  out- 
right objections  to  this  label,  al- 
though the  Brazilian  consumer  has  not 
as  yet  changed  his  opinion  about  the 
supposed  superiority  of  the  foreign 
manufactured  articles. 

To  show  to  what  extent  Brazilian 
factories  are  satisfying  the  demand 


of  interior  markets,  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  actually  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  merchandise  sold 
in  the  shops  and  stores  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  including  the  iivc-and-ten 
stores,  are  *Made  in  Brazil.* 

Gestapo  uber  Alles 

TO  REVERT  BRIEFLY  to  the 
Gestapo,  it  appears  that  a  super- 
Gestapo  (the  Volksmeldedienst,  in 
effect  a  sort  of  national  stool-pigeons' 
corps,)  has  been  organized  in  the 
Reich  to  report  the  least  symptoms  of 
defeatism  and  dissatisfaction,  and  to 
select  the  right  punishment  therefor. 
In  describing  this  special  gum-shoe 
corps,  the  Berlingske  Tidende  of  Co- 
penhagen states  that  the  genesis  of  the 
organization,  headed  by  an  S.S.  leader 
(Reinhard  Heydrich),  lay  in  the  dis^ 
satisfaction  prevalent  in  top  Nazi 
levels.  Dissatisfaction  in  such  ele- 
vated circles,  and  in  a  society  physic- 
ally so  close  to  the  Fuhrer,  must  make 
Herr  Hitler's  sleep  a  restive  one. 
There  have  been  six  attempts  on  his 
life,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  and  a  seventh  and  successful 
one,  springing  from  such  *dissatisfac- 
tion'  in  his  immediate  family,  is  far 
from  a  preposterous  conjecture. 

Britain  has  made  it  plain,  in  com- 
pany with  France,  that  so  long  as 
Hitler  heads  the  German  people  there 
will  be  no  peace.  The  temptation  to 
stage  another  Munich  bomb  explosion 
must  be  in  the  forefront  of  some 
German  minds — and  not  necessarily 
deranged  ones.  That  Hitler  realized 
the  force  of  that  temptation  was 
plain  when,  at  the  outset  of  war,  he 
appointed  Marshal  Goring  his  suc- 
cessor *if  anything  should  happen  to 
me.' 


Cartoonist's  Job  in  Wartime 

By  David  Low 

From  the  Listener,  Weekly  Organ  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 


IN  ONE  way  war  makes  a  cartoon- 
ist's work  simple  because  there  is 
only  one  subject,  though  if  one  is 
conscientious,  there  are,  of  course, 
many  angles  of  it  to  deal  with.  There 
is  nothing  more  boring,  I  think,  than 
constant  repetition  of  the  point  that 
the  enemy  is  a  fool  and  a  blackguard 
and  that  our  brave  boys  will  kick  his 
pants. 

People  know  it  is  not  so  simple  as 
all  that,  and  they  want  to  know  how, 
why,  and  when,  which  means  that  car- 
toonists have  to  be  students  and  when 
they  have  to  work  ahead  they  have 
also  to  be  prophets,  and  to  be  a 
prophet  these  days  is  no  joke.  Today 
I  have  been  doing  a  cartoon  which  is 
to  appear  in  a  foreign  newspaper  one 
month  hence.  Normally  one  can  say 
fairly  well  what  the  features  of  the 
international  landscape  that  will  'stay 
put,'  so  to  speak,  will  be;  but  how 
would  you  like  to  guess  what  the  sit- 
uation is  going  to  be  one  month  hence 
in  these  times?  If  Hitler  doesn't  do 
what  I  think  he  is  going  to  do,  I  shall 
have  to  eat  that  cartoov.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  taken  long  chances  on  that 
fellow  and  haven't  had  to  eat  one  yet. 
Perhaps  it's  because  we're  both  artists. 

There  used  to  be  a  technique  for 
drawing  war  cartoons.  You  drew  pic- 
tures of  British  lions,  Russian  bears 
and  German  eagles  striking  attitudes 
and  sayings:  things  like,  'Bravo,  little 


Belgium!'  or  'This  must  not  go  on, 
Sir  I'  to  each  other.  But  this  is  all  so 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  today  as  to 
seem  like  fairy-tale  stuff.  The  British 
lion  and  what-not  are  nothing  but  a 
lot  of  obsolete  rot.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  cartoon  figures  of 
Britannia,  Germania  and  all  of  those 
statuesque  females  in  Greek  night- 
gowns who  symbolized  the  imperial- 
isms of  our  fathers.  That  is,  unless 
you  hold  that  the  present  war  is  one 
between  rival  imperialisms,  in  which 
case  I  should  disagree  with  you. 
R.I.P.  to  all  the  Britannia  stodge,  I 
say.  And  that  includes  John  Bull,  that 
symbol  of  smug  and  narrow  patrio* 
tism  too,  who  bears  no  resemblance, 
inside  or  out,  to  the  modem,  educated, 
fit  Briton. 

If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  human 
personalities  are  the  appropriate  sym- 
bols of  the  policies  they  represent,  the 
personalities  involved  in  the  war  are 
not  a  bad  bunch  to  draw.  The  prin- 
cipal boy,  so  to  speak — ^Hitler — is 
not,  however,  the  best  of  his  side.  If 
I  had  been  asked  to  choose  a  pictur- 
esque war-lord  I  should  have  had  a 
big  dark  scowling  one.  Hitler  has  the 
will  to  be  picturesque,  he  works  at  it, 
but  whatever  you  do  with  his  face, 
his  physiognomy  is  essentially  weak 
to  draw.  It's  probably  because  he  is 
a  mixed  type — unlike  the  purely 
Nordic  of  Goring,  or  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  of  Goebbels.  One  of  my  chief 
difficulties  with  Hitler  is  that  when  I 
have  to  send  cartoons  by  radiogram 
to  foreign  countries,  as  1  have  lately, 
the  transmission  process  cannot  pick 
up  all  the  fine  lines  Hider*s  eyes  are 
drawn  in,  and  the  pictures  arrive  at 
the  other  end  with  the  eyes  lost  on 
the  way.  Goebbels,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  good  to  draw.  Dark,  sharp,  con- 
centrated lines.  As  a  citizen  of  the 
world  I  should  not  think  it  an  im- 
provement, but  as  a  cartoonist  I  don't 
mind  how  soon  Goebbels  purges  his 
friends  and  makes  himself  Public 
Enemy  No.  1. 

Now  I  am  going  to  my  studio  to 
draw.  The  conditions  are  not  too 
happy.  One  of  my  troubles  in  these 
black-out  days  is  light.  My  studio  is 
all  glass  on  one  side,  but  the  light  is 
dimmed  by  sheets  of  transparent 
paper  stuck  on  to  prevent  my  becom- 
ing a  human  pin-cushion  if  I  happen 
to  be  there  when  a  bomb  drops  in. 
That  in  itself  has  its  humor. 

At  a  time  like  this  there  is  no 
dearth  of  material.  The  indignation 
generated  at  the  spectacle  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  always  provokes 
a  copious  expression  among  cartoon- 
ists, just  as  the  sight  of  a  large  man 
kicking  a  child  might  provoke  you  to 
copious    speech.     Although    it    may 


sound  sententious,  the  defense  of  the 
decencies  of  life  is  part  of  a  car- 
toonist's business,  too— that,  and  de- 
flating the  flocks  of  humbugs,  hypo- 
crites and  incompetents  that  seem  al- 
ways to  grow  and  flourish  like  the 
green  bay  tree  in  time  of  war. 

That's  the  more  serious  side  of  car- 
tooning. Then  there's  the  lighter  side. 
The  surprise  changes  and  contrasts 
from  yesterday  to  today,  however 
serious  their  significance,  have  their 
lighter  aspects.  Everybody  walking 
around  with  their  litde  gas-mask  boxes 
on  their  shoulders ;  people  with  lumin- 
ous paint  metals  on  their  hats  in  the 
blackout;  travelers  sitting  in  trains  in 
the  dark  staring  at  each  other  with 
cats'  eyes;  sedate  suburbanites  hop- 
ping out  of  bed  and  banging  into  holes 
in  the  ground  at  the  sound  of  the 
siren's  song;  the  statue  of  Charles  the 
First  buried  in  sandbags  in  Trafalgar 
Square. 

Part  of  the  cartoonist's  social  func- 
tion (but  not  all  of  it)  is  to  be  a 
clown,  which  is  just  as  it  should  be  at 
a  time  like  this.  The  strength  of  the 
British  people  is  that  it  can  see  the 
joke  and  purge  itself  of  bitterness  in 
so  doing.  That,  to  me,  as  a  profes- 
sional satirist  and  a  student  of  human- 
ity, is  a  test  of  the  greatness  of  a 
people. 


Dean  of  American  historians  sees  us 
doubting  even  our  own  certainties 


Twilight  of 
Social  Systems 


By  Charles  A.  Beard 


THE  exponents  of  all  systems  of 
thought,  including  under  that 
head  all  social  philosophies,  are 
now  troubled  by  doubts.  If  they  are 
still  convinced  that  they  have  the  truth, 
they  nowhere  find  practice  conforming 
to  their  theory  with  pleasing  exacti- 
tude. Broad  and  sweeping  as  these 
generalizations  are,  I  believe  that 
they  fairly  represent  the  intellectual 
state  of  Western  civilization  and  the 
posture  of  objective  realities  in  poli- 
tics, economics  and  human  conduct. 

In  a  way,  of  course,  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  by  no 
means  entirely  novel.  Skepticism  and 
sophism  have  beset  mankind  with  a 
high  degree  of  constancy  since  the 
dawn  of  thought  and  systems  of 
thought.  The  conflict  between  the 
ideal  and  the  real,  as  Meinecke  re- 
marked long  ago,  has  filled  the  his- 
tory of  centuries  with  tragedy.  Aris- 
totles  and  Senecas  have  been  scattered 
profusely  through  the  ages.  Even  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  John  Stuart 
Mill  had  his  John  Ruskin,  and  Karl 


Marx  had  his  Alfredo  Pareto.  But  at 
the  close  of  that  Vonderful  century* 
the  pervading  ^irit  of  the  West  was 
optimism;  despite  the  gloomy  carp- 
ing of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  econa- 
mists  of  capitalism  were  on  the  whole 
rather  well  satisfied  with  themselves 
and  the  prospects  before  them.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  Marxians  were 
unshakable  in  the  faith  that  they  were 
on  the  right  trade  and  that  things 
would  turn  out  their  way.  Nor  did 
Catholic  exponents  of  the  logical 
faith,  though  saddened  or  made  angry 
by  the  march  of  liberalism  and  secu- 
larism, announce  that  the  conquest 
of  the  world  by  the  Church  Militant 
had  been  after  all  an  idle  dream.  The 
note  of  the  dmes  was  a  note  of 
assurance. 

The  note  of  our  dmei  is  the  note 
of  quesdoning;  if  not  a  questioning 
of  the  faith,  then  at  least  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  subduing  practice  to  the 
rules  of  the  faith.  It  is  true  that 
many  sdll  speak  bravely  of  recovery, 
or  of  returning  to  the  good  old  days, 
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or  of  the  coming  triumph  of  the  pro- 
letariat, but  the  literature  of  each 
faction  betrays  corroding  uncertain- 
ties, and  the  squabbles  within  factions 
disclose  fissures  in  the  verbal  unities. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  any  of  the  sys- 
tems is  on  the  point  of  unconditional 
surrender,  but  that  all  of  them  are 
having  domestic  difficulties. 

Let  us  take  first  the  system  of  na- 
ture, the  system  of  natural  rights, 
which  rose  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm and  expectancy  by  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  could 
point  to  a  large  body  of  consistent 
practices.  In  theory  and  practice  the 
range  of  this  school  was  immense.  Its 
assumptions  and  ideas  penetrated  all 
departments  of  thought,  even  biology; 
for  Darwin  got  his  germinal  idea 
from  Malthus.  Its  assumptions  and 
ideas  found  expression  in  constitu- 
tions, statutes,  and  judicial  decisions. 
For  example,  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
written  by  a  passionate  exponent  of 
natural  rights,  John  A.  Bingham;  and 
for  a  long  time  judicial  decisions 
under  that  provision  enforced  the 
good  old  rule  of  'anarchy  plus  the 
police  constable.'  While  Justice 
Holmes  declared  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  did  not  enact  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer's  Social  Statics,  he  was 
for  years  a  mere  dissenter. 

To  the  broad  system  of  natural 
rights,  the  practices  of  statesmen  con- 
formed in  many  places  and  in  many 
relations,  and  in  various  respects  they 
still  do.  Intransigent  free  traders 
seem  to  be  few  in  number  now,  but 
probably  a  majority  of  the  academic 
economists  in  the  United  States  still 
believe  in  a  'natural'  system  of  inter- 
national exchange  and  imagine  that 
things  would  be  better,  if  not  all  right. 


were  the  nations  of  the  earth  suddenly 
to  lower  their  'trade  barriers.'  De- 
spite the  charges  of  collectivism  hurl- 
ed at  the  New  Deal,  the  leading  ad- 
visers of  President  Roosevelt  appa- 
rently have  believed  all  along  that  the 
system  of  'natural'  competition  would 
bring  prosperity,  if  certain  speculative 
practices  and  specific  abuses  were  for- 
bidden by  statute  or  administrative  or- 
der. 

For  readers  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  two  hundred  years, 
no  additional  illustrations  are  neces- 
sary. The  system  of  natural  rights 
has  powerfully  affected  thought  and 
practice  in  the  Western  world  and  is 
still  powerfully  represented  in  both 
fields.  Yet  its  empire  is  disintegrating. 
Its  dominion  has  been  and  is  being 
curtailed.  In  every  quarter  its  assump- 
tions and  ideas  are  being  challenged 
by  both  theory  and  practice.  Nowhere, 
save  perhaps  in  obscure  corners,  is  a 
thick-and-thin  defender  of  the  system 
to  be  found.  Over  its  details  and  im- 
plications devotees  engage  in  endless 
and  unseemly  wrangling.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  items  of  practice,  they  are 
divided.  Olympian  certitude  has  ex- 
ploded. 

A  SIMILAR  fate  has  befallen 
Marxism,  itself  a  kind  of  off- 
shoot from  the  system  of  nature. 
Like  the  latter,  it  too  was  long  a 
mere  theory,  prophesying  practice 
but  unrepresented  by  practice.  Its 
exponents,  no  doubt,  quarrelled  vio- 
lently over  the  true  milk  of  the 
word  and  over  the  correct  exegesis, 
but  as  against  other  systems  they  pre- 
served a  fair  degree  of  unity — ^while 
in  the  opposition.  And  Marxism  also 
has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on 
theory  and  practice.    As  in  the  case 
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of  natural  rights,  it  has  penetrated  all 
departments  of  thought,  including 
mathematics,  and  has  aSected  prac- 
tice, positively  and  negatively.  Its  first 
great  triumph  was  in  Russia  in  1917, 
and  in  fierce  jubilation  Marxism  cele- 
brated the  coming  triumph  throughout 
the  world.  For  a  time  all  seemed  to 
work  in  Russia  according  to  the 
prognosis,  and  exponents  redoubled 
their  confidence  in  their  certitude. 

Then  something  happened  to  the 
time-schedule.  Marxists  in  faith  fell 
out  among  themselves  over  the  cor- 
rect line  and  over  forms  of  practice 
under  their  immediate  control.  The 
breakdown  and  utter  collapse  of  Com- 
munism in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other 
places,  the  violent  split  in  Russia,  the 
fierce  conflicts  of  tongue  and  fist  be- 
tween the  school  of  Stalin  and  the 
school  of  Trotski,  the  rush  of  Stalin- 
ists in  the  United  States  to  prove  that 
they  were  as  American  as  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
all  conspired  to  shatter  monolithic 
Marxist  theory  and  practice.  Despite 
brave  pamphlets  and  bold  speech 
emanating  from  splinters  and  frag- 
ments, Marxists  arc  utterly  bewilder- 
ed in  the  presence  of  practical  issues 
— tactics;  and  they  are  questioning 
the  validity  of  a  system  of  thought 
that  cannot  give  them  unequivocal 
directions  for  correct  actions.  In  fact, 
the  controversies  between  Communists 
are  as  bitter  as  the  long-standing  dis- 
pute between  Communists  and  Social 
Democrats.  No  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  system  of  nature  has  the 
world  gone  to  suit  the  exponents  of 
Marxism. 

Of  the  systems  lying  between 
natural  liberty  and  Marxism,  or  out- 
side as  modifications,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak.    They  have  all 


been  affected  by  the  upheaval  of  re- 
cent years.  There  was  a  time,  for 
example,  when  an  apostle  of  Henry 
George  could  say:  'Change  a  sin^c 
line  in  the  statute  books  and  you  will 
bring  prosperity  to  American  farms 
and  factories.*  I  heard  this  said 
about  thirty  years  ago.  The  speaker 
still  lives  but  he  no  longer  recites  that 
line.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many 
followers  of  Henry  George  would 
have  the  hardihood  or  the  invincible 
faith  necessary  to  offer  the  single  tax 
as  the  one  sure  way  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity now,  at  least  without  suffering 
some  qualms  of  conscience. 

r\  NLY  the  system  of  Fascism  has 
^^  the  appearance  of  confidence  and 
certitude,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  system. 
True  enough,  hundreds  of  volumes 
have  been  written  in  Germany  and 
Italy  in  efforts  to  give  the  appearances 
of  philosophy  to  a  series  of  acts  and 
verbal  declarations.  In  essence,  how- 
ever. Fascism  is  a  combinadcm  of  per- 
sonal tyranny,  state  sodaUsm,  great 
capitalism,  militarism  and  war.  Be- 
sides, Fascism  is  young,  and  through 
control  over  the  agencies  of  thought 
it  has  up  to  the  present  succeeded  in 
suppressing  domestic  criticism  of  its 
own  proclamations.  By  following  the 
methods  of  Bolshevist  expediency,  it 
generally  avoids  contradicdons  be- 
tween theory  and  practice  by  dedmring 
any  practices  in  keeping  with  the 
theory. 

Probably  there  are  many  doubts  in 
Italy  and  Germany;  what  will  happen 
to  unity  and  certitude  when  Hitler 
and  Mussolini,  as  morttl  men,  pt» 
from  the  scene  can  only  be  dimly 
guessed;  what  they  may  bring  down 
upon  their  own  heads  before  they  have 
given  up  the  ghost  is  likewise  prob- 
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lematical.  But  given  the  eclectic  na- 
ture of  their  thought,  the  local  color- 
ism  of  their  ideas,  and  the  fragile 
character  of  their  structure  of  power, 
the  possibility  that  their  aggregation 
of  phrases  and  practices  will  harden 
into  a  system  seems  to  be  slight  at 
best. 

In  any  event  the  future  of  Fascism 
is  uncertain.  It  may  develop  into 
something  universal  for  export  and 
have  a  long  run,  like  the  system  of 
nature  and  Marxism.  That  much  may 
be  conceded.  Yet  for  the  moment  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  making  gains 
as  a  scheme  of  thought;  nor  as  prac- 
tice does  it  sweep  like  wildfire  through 
any  other  countries  experienced  in 
self-government.  Such  vogue  as  it 
enjoys  in  other  nations  is  doubtless 
due  to  fear  of  something  else  rather 
than  belief  in  or  affection  for  a  Fas- 
cist Utopia. 

The  process  by  which  the  several 
types  of  social  philosophy  have  ar- 
rived at  the  stage  of  doubt  and 
trouble  is  long  and  complicated.  A 
comprehensive  treatment  of  that 
process  would  require  re-writing  the 
history  of  Western  civilization  dur- 
ing the  past  three  hundred  years. 
Some  features  of  the  process  are,* 
however,  familiar  to  all  persons  even 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  that 
history.  One  feature  is  the  conflicts 
that  have  taken  place  between  expo- 
nents of  the  several  types.  Although 
many  of  these  exponents  are  obtuse 
and  impervious  to  unpleasant  thought, 
others  have  intelligence  and  can  see 
something  in  the  systems  they  as- 
sail. Thus  a  certain  modification  of 
views  occurs  as  a  result  of  conflicts. 
An  interpenetration  comes  about, 
which  mitigates  the  severity,  dogma- 
tism and  certitude  of  each. 


Another  feature  of  the  dissolvent 
process  is  the  use  of  and  unfolding 
of  thought  in  each  camp  of  exponents. 
The  revision  of  Marxism  is  a  case 
in  point.  Marxists  themselves  had 
begun  it  long  before  Stalin  deposed 
and  exiled  Trotski.  The  revision  of 
the  system  of  natural  liberty  began 
even  before  the  system  had  come  to 
full  flower,  and  Veblen  exploded  the 
works  before  the  nineteenth  century 
came  to  a  close. 

A  third  feature  of  the  dissolvent 
process  has  been  the  impacts  of  brute 
experience,  that  is,  the  revisions  or 
revolutions  of  practice.  There  are 
to  be  sure,  many  shivering  and  gib- 
bering ghosts  of  the  past  that  still 
recite  old  phrases:  laissez  faire  and 
free  trade  will  save  us,  or  the  pro- 
letarian revolution  will  be  followed 
by  the  spring  into  freedom.  But  the 
stark  realities  of  British,  American, 
and  Russian  practice  operate  as  dis- 
solving forces  in  all  minds  save  those 
that  are  case-hardened  or  are  enclosed 
in  ivory  towers.  And  the  practices  and 
plight  of  the  Fascist  nations  at  least 
suggest  caution  to  all  sober  persons 
who  might  be  inclined  to  jump  from 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

THAT  the  dissolution  of  the  sev- 
eral social  philosophies  is  no  tem- 
porary phenomenon,  to  be  followed  by 
a  complete  rehabilitation,  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  all  that  we  know  of  his- 
tory. History  does  not  repeat  itself. 
Nothing  is  more  false  that  the  phrases : 
history  repeats  itself  and  the  more 
things  change  the  more  they  remain 
the  same.  The  state  of  the  world  at 
no  time  between  800  A.  D.  and  1939 
corresponded  to  the  state  of  the 
world  at  any  previous  date  or  period 
of  history.  If  we  know  anything  at  all. 
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we  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
store today  the  state  of  society,  econ- 
omy, thought  and  feelings  that  ex- 
isted in  1928,  1913,  1895,  or  any 
other  previous  year  that  may  be  men- 
tioned. If  this  is  true,  and  it  docs 
seem  to  be,  then  the  probability  of 
'restoring'  any  social  philosophy  to 
its  former  position  of  certitude  and 
dogmatism  is  so  slight  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  consideration  or  effort. 
England  of  1660  was  not  England  of 
1603,  despite  Macaulay*s  apologetics. 
France  of  1815  was  not  France  of 
1789.  Nor  would  a  victory  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  United  States 
in  1940  restore  the  economy,  thought, 
feelings  and  legislation  to  the  state 
prevailing  in  1928.  The  past  is  closed. 
It  cannot  be  recovered,  even  in  mem- 
ory or  historical  treatises  or  in  the 
most  subtle  shadings  of  fiction.  Only 
the  future  remains  before  us,  however 
hard  we  struggle  to  *stumble  forward 
into  the  past.* 

If  the  foregoing  considerations  are 
true,  that  is,  correspond  to  relevant 
facts  in  the  case  and  are  supported 
by  a  consensus  of  competence,  then  a 
number  of  suggestions  seem  pertinent 
to  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. All  the  systems  of  social  phil- 
osophy presented  to  us  are  shaken  and 
riven  by  theory  and  practice.  We  are, 
therefore,  in  a  crisis  of  thought  as 
well  as  economy  and  politics — domes- 
tic and  world.  The  business  of  re- 
habilitating any  of  the  competing 
systems  of  social  thought  and  restor- 
ing its  former  power  and  prestige 
is  beyond  our  powers.  If  it  were 
logically  possible,  the  state  of  prac- 
tice would  break  rudely  in  upon  its 
factitious  unity  and  certitude.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  any  or  all  of  our  in- 
herited systems  are  *wrong,*  or  that 


they  have  lost  all  meaning  or  validity 
for  our  thought  and  our  practice.  But 
it  suggests  an  intimation  that  some- 
thing new  is  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  our  situadoni  assuming  that  intel- 
lectual activities  will  not  stop  or  sink 
into  impotence  and  that  society  will 
not  dissolve  as  did  the  Roman  empire 
in  its  last  days. 

It  may  be  expected,  although  it 
cannot  be  provedi  that  some  power- 
ful mind  will  arise  in  time  and  make 
a  new  social  synthesis  on  the  basis 
of  what  has  happened  to  thought  and 
practice  in  our  own  time.  Such  a 
synthesis  will  not  discard  all  that  has 
been  thought  out  and  incorporated 
in  previous  systems.  But  the  form 
that  it  will  take  we  do  not  know.  If 
we  did,  any  one  of  us  could  produce 
it  by  describing  it,  as  we  can  describe 
the  synthesis  of  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  or 
Marx.  We  are  merely  aware  of  the 
dissolving  processes  at  work  in  ac- 
quired theory  and  practice  and,  on 
the  assumption  that  constructive 
faculties  will  continue  to  operate,  we 
may  dimly  expect  new  systems  to 
emerge.  Various  efforts  at  construc- 
tion are  already  open  to  observation, 
but  none  of  them  has  gained  the  dy- 
namic, or  drive  of  Rousseauism, 
Adam  Smithism,  or  Marxism. 

HOW  can  those  of  us  unable  to  bend 
the  bow  and  send  the  speeding 
arrow  contribute,  if  at  all,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  the  coming 
of  a  creative  genius  in  this  field?  Cer- 
tainly  little,  by  merely  reciting  the 
old  systems  or  by  merely  criticizing 
them  in  terms  of  internal  contradic* 
tions  or  conflicts  with  practice.  Our 
tasks,  if  the  discharge  of  them  is  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  reconstruction, 
must  take  other  forms. 
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Several  preliminary  operations  lie 
betore  us.  First  of  all  is  a  clarification 
of  the  business  of  constructing  a  so- 
cial philosophy.  Who  are  we  that  un- 
dertake the  commission  or  obligation? 
What  assumptions  do  we  make  at  the 
outset?  What  is  our  attitude  toward 
freedom  and  necessity?  What  limi- 
tations of  time  and  circumstance  im- 
pinge upon  us?  To  what  extent  are 
we  merely  seeking  to  justify  or  re- 
vise inherited  preconceptions?  In 
drafting  a  general  social  philosophy 
can  we  wholly  eliminate  .the  care  for 
what  ought  to  be  from  the  situation 
and  consider  simply  what  is  and  will 
be?  Other  questions  of  this  order 
will  easily  occur  to  the  reader. 

Owing  to  the  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  social  psychology  and 
especially  the  sociology  of  knowledge, 
we  are  put  on  our  guard  against  the 
naive  assumptions  which  character- 
ized most  if  not  all  the  social  philoso- 
phies of  the  preceding  centuries.  We 
now  deeply  suspect  our  cherished  inti- 
mations from  the  past,  our  omnis- 
cience, and  our  omnicompctence.  The 
sophisticated  among  us  can  discover 
at  a  distance  the  slightest  taint  of  a 
Ricardian,  a  Marxist,  a  Spencerian, 
or  a  Thomasian.  Most  of  us  can  and 
do  laugh  a  little  bit  up  our  sleeves.  No 
Erasmus  has  yet  appeared  to  do  hu- 
morous justice  to  the  dust-sifters  and 
nose-scratchers,  but  the  brethren  of 
this  huge  fraternity,  if  caught  off  their 
guard,  are  likely  to  scamper  quickly 
down  from  Olympus  and  admit  at 
least  some  small  shortcomings.  Hav- 
ing established  the  habit  of  testing  all 
things,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
make  a  fresh  beginning  and  to  watch 
our  steps  as  we  proceed. 

If  the  process  of  clarification  pro- 
ceeds far  enough,  I  am  inclined  to  the 


opinion  that  we  shall  give  up  the  idea 
of  writing  any  social  philosophy  along 
the  lines  followed  in  the  construction 
of  our  inherited  systems.  I  am  about 
convinced  that  the  old  road  has  reach- 
ed a  dead  end,  that  we  shall  have  to 
make  a  revolution  in  our  assumptions 
and  modes  of  procedure.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  all  our  great  systems 
have  tried  or  pretended  to  mirror  the 
world  of  actuality,  and  to  represent 
the  data  of  social  living  as  coming 
within  some  scheme  of  deterministic 
sequences,  divine  or  human.  To  be 
sure,  none  of  the  authors  of  these 
systems  has  been  able  to  order  his 
data  under  this  design  in  a  convinc- 
ing fashion  and  the  logical  armor  of 
every  system  appears  to  be  full  of 
holes.  Not  even  Marxism,  one  of 
the  most  deterministic  of  all  systems, 
provides  a  calculus  of  social  evolu- 
tion. 

For  a  long  time  after  Darwin 
made  his  amazing  pronouncements, 
historians,  as  Henry  Adams  tells  us, 
seemed  to  imagine  that  they  could 
disclose  the  secret  of  historical  events, 
reduce  them  to  order  and  law,  and 
make  an  exact  science  of  them.  If 
any  historian  believes  now  in  that 
hope,  he  does  not  shout  his  faith  from 
the  house  tops. 

In  my  opinion,  the  fatal  mistake 
was  made  when,  under  the  influence 
of  physical  science  and  its  marvelous 
achievements,  students  of  human  af- 
fairs leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
data  of  human  affairs  are  identical 
with  or  akin  to  the  data  of  physics 
and  that  by  the  application  of  the 
scientific  method  a  science  of  history 
or  of  society  would  emerge.  As  I  sec 
things,  a  large  part  of  our  troubles 
arises  from  that  preliminary,  and  un- 
warranted, assumption.    And  on  this 
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ground,  I  believe  that  an  indispensable 
step  to  working  out  an  effective  social 
philosophy  will  be  the  complete  aban- 
donment of  this  constricting  philoso- 

A  true  social  philosophy  of  this 
style  would  mirror  the  universe,  corre- 
spond precisely  to  the  data  of  the 
universe.  It  would  represent  the  uni- 
verse as  deterministic  or  as  indeter- 
minate. In  the  former  case  we  should 
be  enslaved  to  a  system  of  laws;  in 
the  latter  case,  we  should  not  know 
what  to  do. 

1SEE  no  reason  for  believing  that 
the  human  mind  can  grasp  and  re- 
duce to  words  a  true  social  philosophy 
in  the  sense  of  the  term  used  above. 
Efforts  to  write  it  probably  will  not  be 
abandoned,  but  such  efforts  are  likely 
to  lead  nowhere,  except  into  scholastic 
refinements  and  wishful  thinking  un- 
der the  guise  of  more  or  less  sonorous 
phrases.  Nor  do  I  think  that  proced- 
ure along  that  line  will  do  more  than 
add  to  our  present  confusion  in  theory 
and  practice.  The  study  of  past  social 
philosophies  has  its  utility  and  the 
thought  of  the  future  will  be  affected 
by  them.  But  to  follow  similar  meth- 
ods and  pursue  similar  hopes  seem  to 
me  to  put  ourselves  on  the  level  with 
those  minor  scholastics  so  sagely  cele- 
brated in  The  Praise  of  Folly.  So  I 
propose  that  we  abandon  the  idea  of  a 
scientific  or  deterministic  social  phil- 
osophy and  likewise  the  idea  of  a 
value-free  social  philosophy. 

I  do  not  propose  to  bring  any  coer- 
cion, physical  or  moral,  to  bear  on 
those  who  think  that  they  can  reduce 
or  raise  human  affairs  to  the  level  of 
an  exact  science.  I  merely  remark 
that,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  simply 
fiddling  and  splitting  hairs.    I  believe 


that  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  phil- 
osophies are  conceptions  of  values,  ot 
things  deemed  desirable  and  good, 
and  things  deemed  undesirable  and 
evil.  Therefore  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
primary  task  of  any  new  social 
philosophy  to  admit  these  values,  set 
them  forth  as  fully  and  clearly  as 
possible,  and  then  proceed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  probabilities,  limita- 
tions, and  methods  of  realization,  cm- 
ploying  the  most  rigorous  scientific 
method  in  the  process.  This  is  the 
only  procedure  that  my  intelligence 
and  knowledge,  such  as  they  are,  will 
permit  me  to  recognize  as  worthy  of 
our  time  and  energy  now  or  likely  to 
get  us  anjrwhere  in  the  direction  of  a 
better  ordered  world  than  the  one 
in  which  we  live. 

If  all  social  philosophies  rest  on 
assumptions  respecting  values,  con- 
tain values,  and  have  a  bearing  on 
values,  then  it  follows  that  the  idea 
of  a  value-free,  objective  social  sdencc 
is  an  illusion.  Men  may  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  pursue  it,  as  they  have 
pursued  illusions  from  time  imme- 
morial, but  those  who  are  interested 
in  truth,  that  is,  the  correspondence 
of  theory  with  things  known,  will 
abandon  it  and  announce  the  abandon* 
ment.  Der  Knoten,  der  nicht  zu  losen 
ist,  muss  durchhauen  werden. 

On  the  basis  of  this  finding,  the  cor- 
rect procedure  in  constructing  a  new 
social  philosophy  will  be  to  begin  with 
an  analysis,  indication,  and  statement 
of  the  values  which  are  asserted  as 
central  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
thought.  The  process  of  selecting  and 
formulating  these  values  is  not  easy. 
The  operation  is  hazardous.  It  en- 
dangers professional  status.  It  will 
provoke  to  laughter  or  anger  those 
who  boast  of  their  science,  their  hard- 
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headedncss,  and  objectivity.  It  in- 
volves wide  knowledge  of  the  values 
that  have  been  asserted  in  times  past 
by  men  and  women,  sometimes  at  the 
price  of  dungeon  and  death,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  values  that  have 
been  worked  into  institutions.  It  calls 
for  a  wide  knowledge  of  values  in 
practice,  of  what  is  possible  and  prob- 
able in  the  way  of  realization.  It  in- 
volves decisions  as  to  the  time  and 
place  in  which  asserted  values  may  be 
realized  in  whole  or  in  part  —  deci- 
sions which  require  knowledge  and  the 
exercise  of  intuitive  insight.  But  I 
do  not  see  how  this  undertaking  can 
be  avoided  if  we  are  to  have  a  truth- 
ful social  philosophy,  that  is,  one  cor- 
responding to  knowledge  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  its  development. 

After  the  statement  of  values  as- 
serted comes  the  social  philosophy. 
This  will  deal  with  the  extent  to  which 
the  posited  values  have  already  been 
realized  and  the  processes  by  which 
greater  realization  of  them  may  be 
effected. 

In  this  operation,  all  the  instruments 
of  science  should  be  employed,  even 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  as 
well  as  economics  and  sociology  broad- 
ly conceived.  The  potentials  of  tech- 
nology,  the  natural   resources  avail- 


able, objective  social  relations  now  ex- 
isting and  in  process  of  becoming,  coiv 
flicts  of  interests,  the  passions  of  men, 
their  avarice  and  their  lusts  for 
power — all  these  should  be  studied 
with  as  much  objectivity  as  human 
nature  can  command  and  with  as  much 
comprehensiveness  as  a  finite  being 
can  attain. 

The  prescription  thus  written  out  is 
undoubtedly  'a  large  order/  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  thought  about  social 
philosophy  is  moving  in  the  direction 
indicated.  A  large  body  of  literature 
could  be  marshaled  in  support  of  this 
view,  ranging  from  Croce's  History: 
Its  Theory  and  Practice  to  Mann- 
heim's Ideology  and  Utopia.  The  state 
of  uncertainty  and  perplexity  reigning 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  so-called  ob- 
jective school  is  proof  that  the  old 
assumptions  of  absolute  neutrality  no 
longer  satisfy  the  human  spirit,  no 
longer  command  the  almost  unbroken 
consensus  of  competence.  So,  at  least, 
it  seems  to  me  and,  after  much  search- 
ing with  all  the  disinterestedness  I  can 
muster,  I  find  myself  unable  to  see 
any  other  turn  open  to  social  phil- 
osophy than  that  indicated  above.  Yet 
it  may  be  that  other  planets  will  swing 
within  the  ken  of  watchers  who  have 
other  angles  of  vision. 


A  Congress  leader  proves  thtt 
passive  resistance  is  a  powerful 
weapon  when  used  with  skill 
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By  Madame  Kamaladevi 


THE  conception  the  Occident 
has  of  the  Indian  woman  is 
that  of  a  timid,  helpless  bundle 
of  nerves.  The  facts  reveal  a  very 
different  picture.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Indian  tradition  as  it  deals  with 
women  is  fundamentally  different 
from  Western  standards.  Nowhere 
does  history  in  India  point  to  a  period 
when  woman  was  regarded  as  in- 
ferior. She  has  been  more  than  a 
'better  half — she  has  been  the  equal 
and  the  comrade  of  man.  Hindu  phil- 
osophy interprets  man  and  woman  as 
matter  and  spirit,  interdependent 
on  each  other.  Woman  has  always 
symboli  zed  Strength-Power — Shakti, 
as  she  has  been  called.  When  man 
is  menaced  by  evil  forces,  she  rises  to 
destroy  them,  and  delivers  him. 

Her  right  to  any  occupation  or  pro- 
fession has  been  accepted.  She  has 
even  the  right  to  minister  as  a  priest. 
No  ritual  is  ever  complete  without 
man  and  woman  worshipping  to- 
gether.   Man  is  threatened  with  the 


worst  of  misfortunes  if  he  so  much 
as  hurts  a  woman's  heart  *The  home 
in  which  the  woman  is  made  to  shed 
a  tear  will  destroy  itself — thus  speaks 
Hindu  tradition. 

Many  centuries  have  rolled  by  since 
these  simple  trudis  were  evolved 
India  has  been  swept  by  marauding 
armies.  Today  she  is  ruled  by  a  for- 
eign Power.  All  this  has  made  its 
impress  on  India.  The  early  bloom 
has  been  rubbed  away«  but  her  soul 
remains  untouched.  The  philosophic 
truths  on  which  the  nadon*s  life  was 
built  remain  unshaken.  Accordingly, 
the  status  and  stature  of  the  women 
of  India  are  far  different  from  those 
of  her  sisters  in  an  Ocddent  that  is 
forever  changing. 

The  Indian  Women's  Movement  is 
not  a  sex  war.  There  has  never  been 
any  clash  of  interests  between  men 
and  women.  The  truth  is  that  the 
deepening  consciousness  among  women 
of  their  interest  in  the  country's 
affairs    has    been    as    heartily    wcl- 
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corned  by  men  as  by  the  other  sex. 
The  women  are  true  to  the  Shakti  tra- 
dition of  warding  evil  away  from  man. 
They  have  banded  into  a  powerful  or- 
ganization to  do  their  share  in  regen- 
erating the  people  and  extricating 
them  from  the  morass  created  by  re- 
peated foreign  invasions.  The  Wom- 
en's Movement  has  been  really  part 
of  the  larger  national  movement,  a 
great  asset  to  that  movement  for 
respect  for  human  rights  and  human 
dignity.  Side  by  side  with  men, 
women  are  striving  to  rebuild  the 
country. 

Today  men  and  women  of  all  castes 
and  creeds  work  together  in  a  nation- 
wide organization  called  Harijan 
Sevak  Sangh  (Society  of  the  Servers 
of  the  People  of  God).  The  so-called 
Untouchables  are  now  called  Teople 
of  God;'  untouchability  and  caste 
prejudice  are  fast  becoming  past 
memories.  Primarily  it  is  the  zeal 
of  the  woman  which  has  made  this 
possible,  for  it  is  as  the  ruler  of  the 
home  that  she  writes  the  social  codes. 
They  whom  she  welcomes  into  her 
sanctuary  cannot  be  outcasts. 

These  women  leaders  of  Harijan 
Sevak  Sangh  have  not  always  had  the 
benefit  of  a  literary  education.  Our 
schools  are  far  too  few;  they  scarcely 
provide  for  2  per  cent  of  the  100,000,- 
000  women  in  the  country.  But  they 
arc  not  ignorant,  for  even  in  infancy 
they  lisp  the  great  truths  of  life, 
crooned  over  their  cradles  by  their 
mothers. 

Nevertheless,  they  arc  hungry  for 
many  things  of  today.  In  their  lowly 
huts  they  dream  of  affairs  beyond 
their  litde  horizon,  the  world  into 
which  speed  the  trains  and  the  cars 
that  pass  along  their  highways.  But 
the  present  government  is  apathetic 


to  the  educational  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  real  test  for  the  women 
came  when  the  Nationalist  Party 
started  literacy  tests  to  stimulate  a 
drive  for  adult  education.  Women 
came  in  numbers  even  greater  than 
men.  Their  faces  pale  with  hunger, 
their  eyes  heavy  with  fatigue,  they 
flocked  to  every  center  in  thousands. 
In  the  scrawling  letters  they  wrote 
they  showed  their  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge and  freedom. 

They  fight  against  obsolete  customs 
that  political  and  economic  disorgani- 
zation have  permitted  to  endure.  They 
find  their  greatest  obstacle  in  the  for- 
eign government  in  India  which  not 
only  refuses  to  take  any  initiative  in 
social  measures  but  definitely  opposes 
any  that  may  be  introduced,  on  the 
plea  of  'religious  neutrality'  (a  neu- 
trality that  lends  all  its  weight  to  the 
reactionaries  and  fights  reform!). 
Thus  a  measure  to  restrict  the  age  of 
marriage  was  opposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  could  be  carried  in  the  teeth 
of  its  opposition  only  because  of  over- 
whelming popular  support  At  the 
present  moment  Indian  women  are 
engaged  in  a  tussle  with  the  Govern- 
ment over  the  divorce  act.  Those 
who  rail  against  Indian  society  for  cer- 
tain of  its  unpleasant  aspects  ignore 
the  reason  for  them :  that  the  Govern- 
ment tries  to  torpedo  every  funda- 
mental social  reform. 

WITH  even  more  determination 
the  women  are  fighting  against 
the  effects  of  poverty.  Though  India  is 
a  rich  country,  full  of  untold  wealth 
and  vast  resources,  her  people  are  con- 
demned to  live  in  direst  poverty,  for 
they  have  no  control  over  that  wealth. 
It  is  expended  by  a  power  that  di- 
verts it  into  channels  that  do  not  mean 
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prosperity  for  India.  The  average 
earning  of  a  peasant  is  five  cents  a 
day — not  even  a  *starvation  wage'  in 
a  simple  land  such  as  India.  The 
women  drudge  all  day  in  the  fields,  in 
their  homes,  millions  of  them  rarely 
getting  one  good  meal  a  day.  But  they 
are  undaunted.  They  have  grown 
alive  to  their  plight.  They  are  con- 
scious of  their  rights,  long  denied 
them,  and  they  mean  to  have  them, 
and  with  them  to  establish  their  in- 
herent right  to  some  degree  of  toler- 
able existence.  They  are  joining  the 
unions  that  peasants  everywhere  in 
the  country  are  forming  to  fight  for 
better  conditions.  They  are  peaceful 
and  disciplined,  and  they  will  not  re- 
sort to  violence  no  matter  what  the 
provocation. 

Nor  will  the  women  submit  to  un- 
just taxes — they  flatly  refuse  to  pay. 
They  are  coerced,  persecuted,  their 
property  confiscated,  their  houses 
locked  and  sealed.  Often  they  are 
sent  to  prison  to  be  whipped,  but 
while  they  do  not  strike  back  they  still 
do  not  yield.  Entire  families  are  flung 
into  prison  and  the  children  are  left 
to  find  an  existence  on  the  streets. 
Those  who  show  charity  to  these  waifs 
are  prosecuted  for  no  greater  crime 
than  feeding  babies.  When  their  or- 
ganizations were  banned  and  some  of 
the  women's  activities  forced  under- 
ground, many  women  members  served 
as  secret  messengers  and,  in  strange 
disguises,  eluded  the  guards  and 
often,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
crossed  from  village  to  village.  They 
assembled  in  vast  crowds  in  defiance 
of  orders  forbidding  public  assem- 
blies, faced  baton  assaults  and  even 
rifle  fire.  In  consequence,  the  authori- 
ties in  India  have  grown  to  fear 
women  far  more  than  men,  for  their 


ranks  cannot  be  disrupted  nor  their 
morale  corrupted.  The  authorities 
have  often  had  to  yield — ^taxes  de- 
cried by  Indian  women  as  unjust  were 
repealed. 

They  have  fought  the  liquor  traffic 
with  equal  success.  When  the  admin- 
istration would  not  take  steps  to 
check  drink,  the  women  formed  them- 
selves into  a  volunteer  band.  Desk- 
Sevikas  (Servants  of  the  Country). 
Clad  in  flaming  saffron  they  posted 
themselves  before  liquor-shops,  and 
with  folded  hands  beseeched  addicts 
not  to  enter.  They  were  ridiculed  and 
insulted.  Whoever  heard  of  a  few 
zealots  ending  the  evil  of  drink  by 
begging  alcoholics  not  to  drink?  That 
was  nonsense.  But  each  day  the  shops 
had  fewer  clients.  Soon  a  few  shop- 
owners  closed  their  doors.  They  could 
not  bear  the  spectacle  of  these  women 
receiving  insults  in  front  of  their 
shops,  even  though  the  authorities  had 
made  picketing  illegal.  The  women 
pickets  were  treated  roughly.  They 
were  flung  into  prison  in  such  increas- 
ing numbers  that  the  prisons  over- 
flowed. 

The  exasperated  authorities  even- 
tually were  forced  to  give  way — part- 
ly for  lack  of  prisons.  The  right  of 
picketing  was  then  recognized  and  be- 
fore long  the  government  introduced 
prohibition  in  several  provinces  and 
even  in  the  larger  cities  of  India. 

TT70MEN  have  dealt  just  as  force- 
^^  fully  with  the  importation  of 
cloth.  Since  spinning  and  weaving  com- 
prise the  chief  occupation  of  Indian 
women,  millions  of  them  are  dependent 
on  the  textile  trade  of  their  country. 
This  began  to  collapse  when  Indian 
weavers  were  forced  to  compete  with 
machine-made  foreign  clod),  throwing 
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them  and  their  menfolk  out  of  work 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  women 
formed  an  *Orange  Brigade'  (so called 
because  of  the  color  of  their  uni- 
forms), marched  in  thousands  to  the 
market  and  posted  themselves  in  front 
of  the  shops  of  merchants  dealing  in 
imported  textiles.  Calm  and  self- 
possessed,  palms  folded  in  supplica- 
tion, beseeching  the  customers  not  to 
enter,  they  stood  their  ground  for 
days. 

The  skeptics  shrugged  their  should- 
ers— whoever  could  believe  a  market 
could  be  made  to  disappear  by  a  few 
lunatic  women  standing  with  joined 
palms?  But  in  time  the  skeptics  were 
stung  by  the  realization  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  win.  Manchester 
and  Lancashire  began  to  feel  the 
pinch.  Shops  that  dealt  exclusively  in 
foreign  cloth  began  to  close  their 
doors  more  abrupdy  than  had  the 
liquor  shops.  The  women  even  pick- 
eted the  grocer,  the  barber  and  the 
laundryman  of  any  guilty  dealer.  And 
he  was  socially  ostracized. 

A  day  came  when  no  merchant 
could  aSord  to  accept  delivery  of  the 
cloth  that  new  ships  brought  into  the 
harbor  and,  in  a  short  while,  dock- 
workers  refused  to  unload  the  cloth. 
Millions  of  cottages  began  to  hum 
with  the  sound  of  the  spinning-wheel 
and  the  hand-loom.  Faces  made  pale 
by  hunger  brightened.  New  chimneys 
arose  to  offer  employment  to  thou- 
sands. Japan,  some  of  whose  export 
textile  houses  had  to  close  or  sell  out, 
bid  for  a  new  trade  treaty,  offering  to 
restrict  and  regulate  her  cloth  con- 
signments to  India.  Lancashire  and 
Manchester  sent  trade  delegations  to 
plead. 

But  the  women  of  India  had  won 
all  along  the  line.   They  had  brought 


food  to  the  hungry.  Such  is  the  stuff 
the  meek  and  mild  Indian  women  are 
made  of. 

From  time  immemorial  the  people 
of  India  have  enjoyed  the  right  to 
manufacture  salt  from  sea  water. 
Stupidly,  the  government  decided  to 
levy  a  tax  on  salt  to  destroy  the  local 
industry  and  thus  create  a  market  for 
the  attractive  litde  packets  the  British 
ships  brought  across  the  seas.  The 
local  manufacture  was  to  be  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  Salt  is  about  the  only 
luxury  that  the  poor  man  in  India 
enjoys.  Now  he  was  told  he  was  to 
lose  even  this,  for  British  industry 
demanded  that  it  be  converted  into  a 
luxury  trade.  The  entire  nation  rose 
in  revolt,  led  by  women  supporters  of 
Gandhi.  Once  again  they  marched 
forward,  wearing  their  flaming  orange 
robes,  and  marched  down  to  the  sea, 
balancing  their  water-pots  on  their 
dark  heads.  Fires  were  lit  along  the 
sands  along  the  entire  coastline,  and 
litde  pans  hummed  as  the  heat  con- 
sumed the  sea-water,  leaving  a  few 
grains  of  salt  behind.  These  grains 
of  salt  could  be  auctioned  for  a  few 
thousand  dollars — to  continue  the 
fight! 

Of  course,  as  a  result,  thpir  leaders 
were  arrested  and  flung  into  prison, 
but  substitutes  took  their  places.  In  a 
few  days  there  were  200,000  women 
and  men  behind  bars;  housing  them 
became  an  acute  problem.  These  un- 
lettered women  formed  war  councils, 
planned  schemes  to  run  the  campaign 
successfully  from  jail.  Others  called 
meetings  in  defiance  of  police  orders, 
and  argued  their  case  w*ith  eloquence, 
winning  more  thousands  of  support- 
ers. They  led  processions  and,  when 
stopped,  calmly  sat  down  on  the  road 
— perhaps  for  a  day  or  two.    Each 
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morning  found  these  thousands  still 
squatting,  waiting  patiendy  undl 
given  the  right  of  way.  They  were 
charged  by  the  cavalry  and  treated  to 
bullets,  but  they  would  not  disperse. 

Finally,  the  government  had  to 
yield.  The  right  to  make  salt  was  re- 
stored. The  country  blessed  the 
women. 

They  are  not  altogether  a  lawless 
lot,  eternally  plotting  red  rebellion. 
They  make  good  administrators.  In 
the  last  general  elections  they  played 
a  considerable  part  and  showed  even 
keener  political  interest  than  the  men; 
only  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
men  went  to  the  polls,  while  75  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  women  exercised  their 
right  of  franchise. 

The  vote  in  India  is  still  very  re- 
stricted as  it  is  based  on  tax  payments 
and  on  literacy.  But  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination against  Indian  women  on 
grounds  of  sex.  They  enjoy  the  same 
political  and  civic  rights  as  men,  the 
same  opportunities  to  work  in  any 
field  or  walk  of  life.  They  abhor  any 
privileges  based  on  sex.  They  have 
been  fighting  certain  stipulations  in  the 
present  Indian  Constitution  which  di- 
vide the  people  into  different  com- 
munities in  accordance  with  their 
faith.  Thus  Hindus  can  only  vote  for 


a  Hindu  candidate,  Christians  ooly 
for  a  Christian,  and  Mohammedans 
for  a  Mohammedan.  Divide  and  rule 
seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  present 
regime. 

The  women  won  some  creditable 
victories  in  the  last  elections.  Next 
to  Soviet  Russia,  India  has  the  largest 
number  of  women  in  its  legislatures, 
a  total  of  more  than  eighty.  India  not 
only  has  women  legislators  but  she 
has  a  woman  as  Minister  of  Public 
Health.  Several  women  work  as  de- 
partmental secretaries  attached  to 
ministers.  They  act  as  deputy  speak- 
ers in  both  the  legislative  houses. 
There  is  a  woman  surgeon-general  in 
one  State.  There  are  women  pro- 
fessors and  magistrates,  and  others 
of  the  sex  have  been  past  presidents 
of  the  Indian  National  Congress  (the 
National  Party  of  India). 

Perhaps  they  represent  today  the 
attitude  of  a  woman  who  says  to  a 
man,  in  a  play  by  Rabindranath 
Tagore : — 

'I  am  no  goddess  to  be  worshipped 
nor  yet  the  object  of  conunon  pi^  to 
be  brushed  aside  indifferently.  Keep 
me  by  your  side  in  the  path  of  daring 
and  of  danger,  allow  me  to  share  the 
duties  of  your  Ufe.  Then  yoa  will 
know  my  true  self.' 


Ordre,  I^rit 


New  Deal  in  Venezuela 


By  Juan  Saturno  Canelon 

Translated  from  Frente  Popular,  Chilean  People's  Front  Daily 


WITHIN  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuelai  beside  a 
reactionary  group — remnant 
of  the  old  political  system  of  G6mez 
— there  exists  a  progressive  and  clear- 
ly democratic  wing  which  has  carried 
out  a  fundamental  change  in  govern- 
ment. Although  reactionary  elements 
still  exert  some  influencei  the  Gov- 
ernment is  orientating  itself  further 
toward  political  and  economic  dem- 
ocracy. The  fundamental  thing  about 
this  transformation  which  is  grad- 
ually being  wrought  is  the  Govern- 
ment's realization  that  strong,  anti- 
imperialist  action  is  necessary  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  national  econ- 
omy. Right  now  a  powerful  move- 
ment is  growing  up  to  petition  the 
progressive  government  of  Lopez 
Contreras  to  modify  the  existing  legis- 
lation on  petroleum  concessions. 
Doubtlessly,  the  Government  will 
realize  the  necessity  of  revising  such 
concessions  and  adjusting  them  to  the 
interests  of  national  sovereignty. 

The  achievement  of  the  Lopez  gov- 
ernment is  clearly  visible  in  the  field 
of  agrarian  reform.  Amenodoro  Ran- 
gel  Lamus,  former  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, and  at  present  Ambassador 
to  Chile,  is  responsible  for  such  re- 
forms. He  has  initiated  such  meas- 
ures as  the  organization  of  rural  post 
offices  in  the  different  districts,  the 
creation  of  free  markets  in  Caracas 


and  in  the  interior,  the  elimination  of 
middlemen,  and  die  construction  of 
granaries.  He  campaigned  for  the 
intensification  of  the  production  of 
cotton  and  fruit  products,  extension 
of  credits  to  small  farmers  and,  above 
all,  for  the  setting  up  of  agricultural 
colonies.  Granted  that  all  these  re- 
forms will  be  carried  out,  a  true 
democratization  of  rural  life  will  take 
place  in  Venezuela. 

The  financial  oligarchy  has  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow  by  the  creation 
of  a  Central  Bank  of  Issue  which  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  The 
centralization  of  credit  constitutes  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  socializing 
Venezuelan  national  economy,  and  is  a 
decisive  move  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  country.  The  Venezuelan  peo- 
ple owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Chile, 
because  one  of  the  principal  authors 
of  this  new  monetary  and  banking 
legislation  has  been  Dr.  Max,  con- 
sulting financier  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Chile. 

Dr.  Francisco  Tejeras,  another  im- 
portant Minister  in  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, is  the  author  of  an  inter- 
esting plan  for  the  reform  of  public 
education  in  Venezuela.  Although  the 
reactionary  bloc  has  boycotted  this 
plan  in  Parliament,  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when  its  principal  ideas  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  national  legislation. 

Dr.  Tejeras's  plan  involves  a  com- 
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pletc  and  highly  rational  reform  of 
the  teaching  profession.  An  import- 
ant feature  of  this  plan  is  the  require- 
ment that  future  teachers  spend  a 
definite  amount  of  time  teaching  in 
the  interior  regions  so  as  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  character  of 
the  country. 

The  Venezuelan  progressives  ex- 
pect much  from  the  new  Minister  of 
Education,  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri.  The 
latter  is  a  well-known  writer,  popular 
in  all  Latin  America  because  of  his 
book  Las  Lanzas  Coloradas  (Red 
Lances).  To  aid  him  in  his  work  he 
has  appointed  some  younger  function- 
aries who  are  capable  of  modernizing 
the  educational  system. 

Even  before  the  present  European 
war,  Contreras's  Government  adopted 
a  line  of  conduct  which  revealed  its 
determination  to  solve  the  economic 
problems  facing  the  poorly  paid 
masses.  It  took  measures  to  prevent 
huge  profits  and  speculation  in  vital 
commodities.  The  Government  created 
a  price  control  commission  which 
fixed  prices  for  food  and  other  neces- 
sities. It  also  began  strictly  to  apply 
the  law — ^promulgated  during  the 
present  administration — for  the  distri- 
bution of  profits. 

The  present  government  is  charac- 
terized by  its  adhesion  to  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  of  President  Roose- 
velt.   During  the  Lima  Conference, 


the  Venezuelan  delegates  declared 
that  it  was  their  country's  desire  to 
build  a  great  and  united  continental 
bloc  in  defense  of  American  security 
and  the  democratic  ideology.  In  face 
of  the  present  European  war,  Vene- 
zuela is  determined  to  remain  neutral 

The  Contreras  Government  has 
made  a  start  in  mending  the  injustices 
committed  by  the  Gomez  govern- 
ment, although  it  has  been  hampered 
by  the  reactionary  oligarchy.  The 
presence  of  such  truly  progressive 
men  such  as  Rangel,  Uslar  and  Ta- 
jeras  makes  impossible  a  retrogression 
to  the  era  of  persecution  and  repres- 
sion characteristic  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. Although  the  revolu- 
tionary parties,  such  as  the  Demo- 
cratic National  and  Communist  par- 
ties, are  still  illegal,  each  day  sees 
an  advance  in  the  spirit  of  tolerance. 
Already,  revolutionary  leaders  in 
exile  have  returned.  This  national 
harmony,  toward  which  General  Lo- 
pez Contreras  is  building,  will  win 
for  him  the  full  support  of  the 
people. 

In  the  field  of  culture,  Venezuela 
is  undeniably  backward.  Neither  in 
her  colonial  days  nor  in  the  days  of 
the  Republic  has  she  produced  a  true 
popular  culture.  But,  today,  grad- 
ually and  slowly,  a  culture  is  develop- 
ing, and  we  see  a  people  seriously 
striving  for  creative  values. 


The  ancient  Russian  Drang  nach  dem 
Atlantic  menaces  Northern  countries 


Russia  Covets 
the  Baltic 


By  Wolfram  Gottlieb 

From  Contemporary  Review,  London  Topical  Monthly 


RUSSIA'S  present  dynamic  pol- 
icy in  the  Baltic  is  not  new.  It 
marks  her  return  to  traditional 
power  politics.  For  nine  centuries  she 
has  been  striving  toward  the  sea.  As 
early  as  1030  under  Tsar  Yaroslav 
and  1 106  under  Vseslav  she  made  the 
first  attempts  to  reach  it  through  the 
land  of  the  independent  Latvian 
tribes.  Fierce  resistance  forced  her 
back.  By  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages 
she  had  consolidated  her  territorial 
unity  and  formed  a  strong  govern- 
ment. The  invading  Mongols  had 
been  repelled  and  vast  territories  with 
immense  riches  acquired.  But  still 
the  vital  link  with  the  sea  and  the 
outer  world  was  missing.  The  Black 
Sea  was  held  by  the  Turks.  The 
White  Sea  was  unknown.  The  Baltic 
was  the  only  hope.  But  the  German 
Hansa  ruled  its  waves,  monopolizing 
traffic  and  trade,  while  in  Estonia  and 
Latvia  the  Teutonic  Order  blocked 
Russian  expansion. 

In  1492  Muscovy  erected  the  huge 
fortress    of    Ivangorod,    which    still 


dominates  the  Bay  of  Narva.  This 
was  the  first  step  toward  the  sea, 
which  Ivan  the  Terrible  expected 
*to  bring  his  people  something  of  that 
civilization  which  made  the  European 
states  so  strong.'  The  great  tyrant 
was  a  brilliant  statesman.  He  knew 
that  the  Western  Powers  had  an  in- 
terest in  keeping  Russia  in  her  semi- 
barbaric  isolation.  But  he  wanted  her 
to  have  artisans,  artists,  teachers,  and 
most  of  all  that  devilish  invention, 
gunpowder,  without  which  victory  was 
no  longer  possible.  Like  Stalin  today, 
Ivan  seized  his  opportunity  when  he 
saw  the  German  power,  which  stood 
in  his  way,  preoccupied  in  other  di- 
rections and  weakened  by  political 
machinations.  He  demanded  com- 
mercial liberties  for  his  subjects  in 
the  Baltic,  the  cancellation  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order's  defensive  treaty  with 
Poland,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
Landsknechte  who  'protected'  Latvia 
and  Estonia.  A  big  delegation  went 
to  Moscow,  bargained  desperately 
and  gave  in. 
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This  increased  Ivan's  appetite.  He 
now  desired  a  port  of  his  own.  It 
was  not  lust  of  conquest.  This  had  al- 
ready been  satisfied  in  the  East.  It  was 
the  grim  realization  that  Russia 
needed  immediate  contact  with  the 
West.  With  a  ruthlessness  that  justi- 
fied his  name,  he  invaded  the  Baltic 
lands.  The  port  of  Narva  was  soon  in 
his  hands.  Latvia  and  Estonia  were 
placed  under  his  sovereignty.  Europe 
seemed  open.  But  the  Swedes  block- 
aded Narva  and  combined  with  the 
Poles  to  drive  him  out  of  the  coast 
lands.  Once  again  the  Russian  giant 
was  forced  back  into  his  boundless 
plains.  Fifty  years  of  war  and  diplo- 
matic gamble  had  been  in  vain.  The 
sea  was  as  far  away  as  before. 

A  century  of  darkness  followed. 
Muscovy  had  long  to  wait  for  the 
man  to  break  a  window  in  the  wall 
of  isolation.  The  pull  of  the  sea,  of 
distant  lands  and  foreign  culture,  was 
an  obsession  with  Peter  the  Great. 
First  he  thought  only  of  Karelia  or 
Ingermanland  to  build  a  port.  In 
1700  he  marched  against  Narva,  the 
old  object  of  Russian  desire,  but  was 
crushed  by  the  Swedes.  Not  a  gun, 
not  a  soldier  was  left.  In  a  cold  fury 
he  began  new  preparations.  Two 
years  later  he  broke  out  again.  He 
took  one  town  after  the  other.  Narva 
fell;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  first  Russian  port.  But  still 
not  sure  of  himself  and  his  people, 
he  stopped.  To  buy  peace,  to  consoli- 
date what  he  had  achieved,  he  was 
prepared  to  return  the  Baltic  terri- 
tories to  Sweden.  All  he  wanted  was 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  where  his 
cherished  city  grew,  and  a  part  of 
Ingermanland  for  which  he  even  of- 
fered to  pay  an  indemnity.    Charles 


XII  proudly  refused.  The  war  went 
on.  The  Russians  took  the  rest  of 
the  Baltic  States  in  1710.  And  Mus- 
covy who,  according  to  Voltaure,  had 
not  had  a  bark  of  her  own  twenty 
years  before,  became  master  of  the 
sea. 

Now  there  was  no  stc^iping  her. 
Catherine  the  Great  did  not  hesitate 
to  partition  Poland  with  the  Germans. 
In  addition,  she  got  Lithuania  and 
the  Duchy  of  Courland.  Her  empire 
stretched  to  the  Prussian  border. 
Russia  grew  into  a  European  Great 
Power.  Guns  were  mounted  in  aU  the 
Latvian  and  Estonian  ports  she  had 
acquired,  and  in  1780  she  induced 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Prussia  to  sign 
a  convention  excluding  foreign  war- 
ships from  the  Baltic.  In  1857  this 
neutralization  act  was  repealed.  But 
Russia  has  been  trying  ever  since  to 
reestablish  her  domination,  and  in 
1907  Nicholas  II  at  Swinemunde  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  Kaiser  to 
agree  to  the  closure  of  the  sea  to  all 
war  vessels  whose  home  parts  were 
elsewhere. 

It  was  a  useless  precaution.  The 
enemy  was  already  there.  The  Reidh 
lived  for  nothing  but  expansion  to  the 
East.  The  first  stage  was  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Baltic  into  a  German 
lake.  A  powerful  fleet  developed 
The  Kiel  Canal  was  built,  and  sys- 
tematically William  II  prepared  die 
invasion  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  Their 
conquest  was  to  give  him  not  only 
control  of  Russians  main  outlets  and 
her  trade  with  the  West,  but  also  an 
ideal  jumping-off  ground  for  further 
aggression.  This  was  a  deadly  threat 
to  Russians  very  existence  and  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  her  entry  into  the 
World  War.  Even  the  repuUican 
Provisional    Government    of    1917 
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realized  the  enormous  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  Baltic  territories,  and 
when  they  agreed  to  Estonian,  Lat- 
vian and  Lithuanian  autonomy,  there 
was  no  question  of  detaching  them 
from  the  Empire.  When  the  Germans 
saw  they  could  not  keep  the  Baltic 
provinces,  which  they  had  occupied 
meanwhile,  they  sent  Lenin  and  Trot- 
ski  into  Russia.  They  hoped  that  the 
Communist  revolution  would  so  up- 
set their  Slav  adversary  as  to  play 
into  their  hand.  This  calculation  was 
right  Russia  radically  changed  her 
whole  foreign  policy. 

Dreaming  of  world  revolution 
which  would  make  national  interests 
meaningless,  the  Soviet  at  once  open- 
ly repudiated  imperialism,  power 
politics  and  secret  diplomacy  and  pro- 
claimed the  principle  of  self-determin- 
ation of  all  peoples  formerly  oppressed 
by  the  Tsars.  This  was  the  signal 
for  the  Baltic  States.  When  Germany, 
after  the  Armistice,  had  to  relinquish 
the  conquered  lands  in  the  East,  they 
established  full  independence.  So 
once  again,  after  200  years  of  unhin- 
dered access  to  the  sea,  Russia  was 
barred  from  it.  Only  a  narrow  door 
was  left  to  her,  Leningrad,  a  door 
easily  blocked  from  outside.  The 
work  of  Peter  the  Great  was  undone. 

DID  the  Soviet  really  mean  it? 
Could  they  leave  it  at  that,  if  Rus- 
sia was  to  continue  as  a  European 
Power?  In  drastically  changing 
Russia's  foreign  policy  they  were,  of 
course,  faithful  to  their  doctrine.  As 
long  as  there  was  hope  for  world 
revolution,  the  old  conceptions  did  not 
seem  to  matter.  At  the  same  time 
one  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
these  were  the  only  considerations 
which  made  Lenin  and  Trotski  give 


up  the  Baltic.  Did  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Russia  not  force  them  to  transform 
necessity  into  a  virtue?  The  Russian 
army  in  1917  and  1918  was  com- 
pletely disintegrated;  the  huge  coun- 
try had  been  bled  white  by  the  war; 
powerful  anti-revolutionary  forces 
operated  in  various  centers  against  the 
Soviet.  It  was  only  wise  to  eliminate 
further  trouble  by  ceding  recalcitrant 
provinces  to  the  aggressive  and  much 
stronger  enemy  at  Brest-Litovsk.  But 
it  is  known  that  even  Lenin  was  un- 
willing to  part  with  the  Baltic  lands; 
and  it  was  more  than  significant  that, 
as  soon  as  vanquished  Germany  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  Baltic, 
Soviet  forces  overran  the  newly  con- 
stituted States  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  regain  the  old  *keys  of  the  west.' 

Only  when  this  invasion  was  finally 
repelled  by  Latvia  and  Estonia  in 
1920  and  their  existence  insured  with 
Allied  help,  did  Moscow  accept  the 
changed  position.  Faced  with  the  gi- 
gantic task  of  building  a  new  social 
order  in  a  semi-Asiatic  empire,  and 
hard  pressed  by  enemy  armies  on  their 
soil,  Trotski  persuaded  Lenin  that  it 
was  best  to  consolidate  their  Western 
border.  The  peace  treaties  they  con- 
cluded with  the  Baltic  States  in  the 
same  year  are  appropriately  described 
by  the  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  as  ^models  of  restraint  and 
even  generosity.'  Their  main  item  was 
the  recognition  of  complete  Baltic  in- 
dependence by  the  Soviet  and  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  former  rights  of 
sovereignty.  This  was  also  confirmed 
by  the  Western  Powers.  By  1920  it 
seemed  that  Russia  had  definitely 
given  up  the  Baltic. 

That  impression,  however,  was 
soon  to  be  corrected.  By  intensive 
Communist  propaganda  carried  out  in 
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all  the  three  small  States,  the  Rus- 
sians tried  to  regain  by  revolutionary 
methods  what  they  had  lost  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  Though  the 
Soviet  Government  disclaimed  all  re- 
sponsibility, the  Third  International 
actively  supported  local  Communist 
groups  operating  on  Baltic  territories 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  young  gov- 
ernments. The  motives  were  not  only 
ideological.  They  were  inspired  by 
the  hope  that  under  a  Communist 
regime  the  Baltic  States  would  freely 
join  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  bringing 
Russia  again  into  direct  touch  with 
the  sea.  The  climax  of  these  activities 
was  the  big  putsch  of  1924  in  Estonia, 
but  its  speedy  suppression  by  the  au- 
thorities and  the  failure  of  similar 
movements  elsewhere  proved  that  the 
Baltic  soil  was  less  susceptible  to 
Communism  than  Russia. 

The  Russian  Government  care- 
fully abstained  from  counter-meas- 
ures. With  the  advance  of  general 
stabilization  in  Europe,  their  policy 
became  one  of  correct  cooperation 
with  their  neighbors.  The  Baltic 
States  breathed  more  freely.  Mutual 
confidence  was  gradually  established, 
extensive  commercial  treaties  were 
concluded,  and  various  diplomatic  con- 
ventions entered  into,  aiming  at  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  East- 
ern Europe.  Foremost  among  the 
latter  were  the  Non-Aggression  Pacts 
of  1932. 

This  friendly  cooperation  was  of 
course  based  on  one  essential  condi- 
tion, Russia's  unhampered  access  to 
the  sea.  Nine  hundred  years  of  his- 
tory had  proved  that  she  could  not 
exist  without  it.  Now  more  than  ever 
the  huge  empire,  laboring  under  a  new 
social  and  economic  effort,  needed  the 
Latvian    and    Estonian    ports    which 


had  been  long  connected  by  rail  and 
waterway  with  her  main  centers  of 
production.  It  was  obvious  that,  in 
the  long  runi  Latvia's  and  Estonians 
independence  depended  on  their  will- 
ingness to  satisfy  Russia's  needs  in 
this  respect.  The  Baltic  States  fuUy 
appreciated  this.  They  granted  the 
Soviet  every  possible  facility  on  their 
railways  and  ports,  preferential  tariffs 
and  free  zones.  And  though  the  Rus- 
sians never  fully  exploited  these  facili- 
ties, the  scheme  worked  for  years  to 
mutual  satisfaction. 

IT  WAS  the  disastrous  course  of 
Nazi  policy  that  forced  the  Soviet 
to  a  sudden  change  of  attitude.  In  the 
golden  days  of  Geneva,  when  collec- 
tive security  and  international  equity 
seemed  to  be  building  a  new  Europe, 
they  had  realized  that  their  interests, 
too,  were  best  served  by  these  prin- 
ciples. The  dream  of  world  revolu- 
tion was  gone.  Concerned  most  of  all 
with  internal  recovery,  Russia  wanted 
nothing  but  peace  and  stability.  As 
long  as  these  prevailed,  her  interests 
on  her  Western  border  were  fully  met 
by  the  existence  of  independent,  nea> 
tral  and  friendly  States  who  kept 
Europe's  door  open  to  her.  But  again, 
as  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  1914, 
an  aggressive  and  dangerous  Power 
has  risen  against  her.  Nazi  expansion 
was  from  the  outset  openly  directed 
toward  the  East.  For  that  reason, 
Moscow  grew  anxious  lest  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia,  whose  small 
but  well-organized  German  minorities 
were  the  strongest  outposts  of  Hider- 
ism,  should  be  too  weak  to  withstand 
Berlin's  pressure.  To  allow  the  three 
small  states  to  succumb  to  it  would 
have  been  suicidal. 

Russia  was  undeniably  in  a  weaker 
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position  than  Germany.  Leningrad, 
her  only  port,  was  far  from  the  big 
routes,  closed  by  ice  in  winter,  and 
the  naval  base  of  Kronstadt  could  be 
easily  paralyzed  by  the  Power  con- 
trolling the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  dominated 
the  whole  sea.  Her  influence  was 
very  strong  in  the  Baltic  capitals 
whose  governments,  seeing  her  brutal 
acts  of  aggression  succeed  unpunished 
elsewhere,  could  do  nothing  but  sub- 
mit. As  long  as  the  Reich  limited  it- 
self to  Central  Europe,  Russia  could 
rest.  But  when  it  showed  the  irrevo- 
cable decision  to  march  into  Poland — 
the  first  real  step  eastward — Russia 
took  action.  Whether  it  was  arranged 
beforehand  by  Molotov  and  Ribben- 
trop  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  she  in- 


vaded Eastern  Poland  to  forestall  the 
Germans  there. 

Even  the  Soviet-Nazi  Agreement 
cannot  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Reich, 
if  it  follows  its  historic  course,  must 
eventually  push  East.  To  withstand 
this,  Russia's  only  solution  is  to  un- 
fold her  complete  power  in  the  Baltic. 
Her  interests  demand  convenient  air 
and  naval  bases  and  security  in  the 
countries  behind.  That  is  precisely 
what  she  has  been  working  for.  It  is 
idle  to  speculate  whether  in  the  long 
run  she  would  have  contented  her- 
self with  the  status  quo  up  to  1939. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  her  present  return 
to  a  dynamic  and  nationalistic  foreign 
policy  is  the  direct  result  of  the  col- 
lapse of  international  good  faith  and 
morality  brought  about  by  Hitlerism. 


Where  skidded  only  in  the  upper  air. 

Clawed,  winged  and  beaked  for  carnage,  the  cock  eagle ; 

Or  spun  aloft  on  eddying  breezes,  bare 

To  heavens  teeth,  the  death-kite  at  sheer  angle 

Sliced  a  blue  solitude;  or,  black  and  regal. 

Her  shadow  moving  over  endless,  fair 

White  domes  of  cloud  in  regions  sharp  and  rare. 

Only  the  condor  rode,  half  god,  half  devil. 

Now,  tiny  and  intent  along  the  old 
Maw  of  a  probeless  heaven,  flies,  its  breast 
Arching  at  earth,  a  new  and  bloodless  bird. 
Whose  metal  womb  is  heavy  with  a  cold 
Foetus  of  bombs  unborn,  that,  ere  they  rest 
In  death  will  revel  in  a  birth  of  blood. 

Mervyn  Peake  in  The  Listener,  London 


Long  days  of  pomp  and  circumstince 
are  endured  by  a  six-year-old  before 
he  may  govern  the  land   of  Tibet 


Three  Nations 
Hunt  a  Lama 


Adapted  from  the  L^ud^n  Times,  the  Mmmckmrim  Dmiy 
Neva  and  the  Ntut  ZMrcker  Zeiimm§ 


RIGYA,  over  two  miles  east  of 
Lhasa  and  within  sight  of  the 
soaring  Potola,  was  the  scene,  a 
short  time  ago  of  the  first  ceremony 
on  the  return  of  the  Dalai  Lama  to 
his  capital  in  his  fourteenth  incarna- 
tion. On  a  plain  below  rocky  foothills 
a  large  encampment  had  been  set  out 
in  square  formation,  three  lines  deep 
around  a  resplendent  reception  tent 
standing  in  a  yellow  walled  enclosure. 
Its  outer  cover  was  bright  yellow — a 
color  used  only  for  tents  of  the  Dalai 
Lama — and  decorated  with  blue  de- 
signs; its  inner  roof  was  richly  em- 
broidered with  circular  patterns  in 
blue,  red  and  yellow;  and  on  the  roof- 
pole  were  gilded  figures,  including 
peacocks,  from  which  it  gets  its  name 
of  the  Peacock  Tent.  The  inner  walls 
had  been  hung  with  yellow  brocade 
embroidered  with  golden  dragons, 
and  from  the  poles  scarlet  and  gold 
banners  were  draped.  A  throne  cov- 
ered with  silk  and  fronted  with  the 
double-thunderbolt  symbol  on  white 
satin  had  been  arranged  for  the  Dalai 


Lama,  and  to  right  and  left  were  scats 
for  officials. 

The  Regents  went  in  procession 
with  the  state  sedan  chair  up  to  Rigya 
Monastery  on  the  hill  above  the  camp* 
there  to  await  the  Dalai  Lama.  Be- 
fore long  an  excited  murmur  told  that 
*the  Presence*  was  coming,  and  the 
crowd  on  a  spur  hiding  the  road  to  the 
east  stirred  expectandy  as  the  band 
of  the  bodyguard  was  heard.  Soon, 
above  clouds  of  dust  mingled  with  the 
smoke  of  incense  and  above  the  mass 
of  people,  tall  banners  came  into  sight. 
Deep  trumpets  sounded  from  the 
monastery  on  the  hill.  A  reverent 
silent  crowd  of  Tibetans  pressed  for- 
ward to  see  the  six-year-old  child  from 
the  distant  Chinese  province  of  Silling 
in  whom  their  compassionate  ruler 
Chenrezi  has  again  become  incarnate. 
A  small  troop  of  Chinese  soldiers  in 
dusty  quilted  clothes  came  a  little  in 
advance,  followed  by  a  body  of 
mounted  men  in  bright  silks  and  tall 
Mongolian  hats  holding  banners.  Be- 
hind them  rode  officials  in  ascending 
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importance  wearing  magnihccnt  bro- 
cade robes  and,  preceding  the  center 
ot  the  cavalcade,  a  sedan  chair  cov- 
ered in  yellow  silk  through  the  glass 
windows  of  which  the  small  Dalai 
1  juna  could  be  seen  looking  with  calm 
incercst  at  the  crowd.  Behind  rode  his 
father  and  mother  and  his  two 
hrothcrs. 

Alter  a  short  rest,  the  Dalai  Lama 
was  carried  down  in  the  large  gilded 
palanquin  over  which  waved  an  um- 
brella ill  peacock's  feathers  and  one 
of  yellow  silk,  to  receive  homage  in 
the  Peacock  Tent.  There  he  was  seat- 
ed on  the  throne.  After  making  three 
prostrations  before  him,  the  officials, 
headed  by  the  Regent,  began  to  file 
past,  offering  white  silk  scarves  and 
receiving  his  blessing.  The  stream, 
which  included  British,  Nepalese  and 
Chinese  representatives,  and  Lhasa 
Moslems,  poured  past  the  throne  for 
almost  an  hour,  while  the  Dalai 
l^ma,  wearing  yellow  brocade  and  a 
vellow  peaked  fur  hat,  sat  solemnly 
and  with  dignity  holding  out  his  hands 
to  touch  the  heads  of  the  worshippers. 
The  stately  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his 
household,  standing  on  a  high  step 
beside  the  throne,  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings: and  in  front  of  the  throne 
a  monastic  attendant  looked  after  his 
master  with  reverent  affection,  smiling 
his  encouragement  and  showing  the 
Dalai  Lama  whom  he  should  bless 
with  both  hands,  whom  with  one,  and 
whom  with  a  silk  tassel  on  a  silver 
rod,  and  himself  holding  up  the  rod 
when  the  child  grew  tired. 

When  the  offering  of  scarves  was 
over,  tea  was  brought  for  the  Dalai 
l^ma  in  a  golden  tea-pot  studded  with 
turquoise.  First  it  was  tasted  by  a 
howehold  official  and  then  offered  in 
a  large  jade  cup. 


The  dignity  and  self-possession  of 
the  child  impressed  every  one.  He 
looked  about  calmly,  seeming  un- 
moved by  the  magnificence  and  as  if 
he  were  in  familiar  surroundings.  Al- 
though  appearing  to  grow  tired  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  ceremony  he  did 
not  lose  his  composure.  He  never 
smiled,  but  maintained  a  placid, 
equable  gaze.  Much  of  his  attention 
was  directed  to  a  calm  inspection  of 
members  of  the  British  Mission  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  recall  where 
he  had  seen  such  people  before. 

THE  Dalai  Lama  reached  the  end 
oi  his  two*and-a4ialf  months* 
journey  to  Lhasa  that  morning,  after 
resting  two  nights  at  Rigya.  The  pro- 
cession enclosing  the  yellow  palanquin 
rode  through  streets  lined  with  monks 
holdings  banners  and  auspicious  em- 
blems. The  villagers  were  dressed  in 
bright  colors  as  dancers  and  musicians. 
Every  window  was  shut  and  curtained, 
for  no  one  should  look  from  above 
upon  the  Dalai  Lama.  A  band  of  offi- 
cials wearing  the  dress  of  the  old  kings 
of  Tibet  were  conspicuous  by  their 
rich  brocade,  by  enormous  circular 
ornaments  on  their  chests,  and  by  their 
earrings  of  turquoise  over  a  foot  long. 
Golden  incense-burners  and  silk-wrap- 
ped bundles  of  the  Dalai  Lama*s 
clothing  were  carried  past  on  horses. 
The  Regent  rode  behind  the  palanquin 
on  a  richly  caparisoned  pony. 

As  the  middle  of  the  procession 
reached  the  south  entrance  of  the 
cathedral  it  was  met  by  the  Oracle  of 
Nechung  in  a  state  of  possession.  A 
god  who  acts  as  guardian  of  religion 
is  said  to  enter  into  him,  and  when 
he  is  so  possessed  he  dances  with  con- 
vulsive movements,  bending  his  body 
fiercely  to  the  ground,  forward  and 
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backward.  He  wears  a  high  head- 
dress of  white  plumes  over  a  golden 
crown,  and  brandishes  a  sword  and  a 
bow.  This  terrible  figure  rushed  to 
the  Dalai  Lama*s  palanquin  and  thrust 
in  his  head  so  that  the  spirit  in  him 
could  do  reverence.  There  had  been 
some  apprehension  that  the  sight 
would  frighten  the  child,  but  it  is 
said  that  he  was  quite  unpreturbcd. 

When  the  Oracle  had  withdrawn 
the  procession  went  on  to  the  west 
door  of  the  cathedral,  by  which  the 
Dalai  Lama  entered  to  visit  the  shrine, 
eleven  centuries  old,  in  which  is  kept 
the  Jowo  Rimpochhe,  an  image  of 
Buddha  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  China  by  a  wife  of  King  Song- 
tsen  Gampo,  who  first  established 
Buddhism  in  Tibet. 

After  a  short  time  the  procession 
left  the  city  of  Lhasa  and  entered  the 
Norbhu  Lingka,  a  large  walled  park 
containing  the  several  summer  palaces 
of  the  Dalai  Lama.  In  the  oldest  of 
these  a  reception  ceremony  was  held, 
and  a  short  performance  of  dances 
was  given  by  the  Dalai  Lama*s  danc- 
ing boys.  Finally  the  Dalai  Lama 
withdrew  for  a  rest  after  more  than 
six  hours  of  ceremony. 

I  lis  calm  assurance  during  the  ex- 
acting two  days  of  his  entry  into 
Lhasa  has  been  a  source  of  wonder 
anil  delight  to  the  people  of  Tibet 
and  has  confirmeii  their  trust  in  the 
reincarnation. 

Tl  11*.  luasani  bov  who  becomes  the 
Dalai  Lama  was  discovered  by  a 
searching  party  early  last  year  in  the 
desolate  Kokonor  Lake  region.  lie 
was  born  on  the  same  day  that  his 
predecessor  dieil  (in  December  19.13) 
anii  when  from  a  number  of  objects 
he  pickeil  one  belonging  to  the  late 


head  of  the  Tibetan  Church,  chat 
simple  act  proved  to  members  of  the 
searching  party  that  he  was  the  liv- 
ing reincarnation  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 
On  his  deathbed  the  last  Dalai 
Lama  pointed  with  a  trembling  hand 
in  the  approximate  dircctioii  where, 
after  his  demise,  the  reincmmatioa 
of  the  representative  of  Buddha 
would  become  manifest  in  a  new-bom 
child.  For  five  years  the  Lamas  of 
Lhasa  exercised  their  prerogative  of 
ruling  in  his  stead,  a  period 
seemed  to  continue  indefinitely 
no  one  was  able  to  discover  the 
carnated  leader.    During  these  five 
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years,  however,  particularly  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  war, 
the  Chinese  National  Government 
coosohdated  its  thrust  to  the  West 
by  increasing  its  foothold  on  the  east 
and  northeastern  frontiers  of  Tibet 
1  jist  spring  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Gov- 
ernment took  the  initiative  in  bringing 
about  the  appearance  of  a  new  Dalai 
luuna,  a  'true*  incarnation  discover- 
ed within  the  Chinese  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. A  commissar  from  Chungking, 
who  was  without  a  military  retinue 
but  had  considerable  means  at  his 
dispotal,  organized  and  financed  the 
pilgrimage  to  liiasa. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  re- 
gents of  IJiasa  were  not  enthusiastic 
over  chcse  developments.  Although 
the  boy  from  Kumbum  will  remain  a 
minor  for  another  six  years,  thus 
safeguarding  their  regency  for  that 
period,  the  Kumbum  monastery  and 
the  boy*s  Chinese  patrons  will  neces- 
sarily gain  increased  influence. 

Manv  Chinese  are  convinced  that 
the  bov*s  two  competitors,  both  dis- 
covered in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ii)a%a.  were  visited  by  Tibetan 
agents  of  the  British  Intelligence 
5ier\icr  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  more 
than  a  year  the  British  have  noted 
with  growing  apprehension  the  rapid- 
ly expanding  Chinese  nationaliMn  to 
the  west  and  southwest.  The  power 
of  the  Chinese  National  Government 
already  extends  across  Yunnan  to  the 
borders  of  Burma.  If  it  should  ever 
rule  over  Tibet,  it  could  then  advance 
to  the  nonhem  side  of  the  I  limalavas. 
This  Chinese  expansion  puts  an  end  to 


the  former  'splendid  isolation*  of 
India.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
easy  for  Britain  to  carry  out  its  as- 
pirations in  Lhasa,  for  the  India  Office 
hesitates  to  interfere  too  much  lest 
civil  war  break  out  in  Tibet.  Unrest 
on  the  borders  of  India  is  something 
which  is  extremely  undesirable  in 
Delhi  at  this  time  of  war  in  Europe. 
Tibet  is  in  a  state  of  ferment  New 
trends  threaten  to  replace  the  social, 
political  and  ecclesiastical  stagnation 
of  the  past  two  centuries.  The  big 
Lama  monasteries  still  rule  in  the 
south,  the  west  and  the  interior  part 
of  the  country.  Their  foothold  de- 
pends much  less  on  their  religious 
domination  than  on  their  large  estates 
and  armed  soldiers  of  fortune.  There 
are  monasteries  in  Tibet  which  can 
call  upon  thousands  of  armed  men, 
partially  equipped  with  modem  Brit- 
ish and  Russian  arms.  But  apart  from 
these  monasteries,  there  are  many 
secular  princes  who  have  reached  a 
large  degree  of  independence  in  the 
past  few  years,  particularly  in  the  east 
and  the  northeast  where  the  Chinese 
have  consolidated  their  growing 
power.  The  younger  generation  no 
longer  enters  the  monasteries  so  fre- 
quently, but  prefers  more  worldly  oc- 
cupations, and  the  young  disciples  of 
the  Lama  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  religious  cults,  as  thev  are  in  the 
administration  of  the  monasteries* 
properties,  the  intricacies  of  cattle- 
breeding  and  the  rate  of  exchange  of 
the  rupee  and  the  dollar  in  China  and 
India.  Their  devotion  to  the  new 
I.ama  remains  to  be  demcmstratrd 


Note  on  Finland 


By  Frank  P.  S.  Glassbt 


AMERICANS  who  sickened 
i\  with  horror  when  they  read 
-*•  -^  that  Soviet  airplanes  had 
bombed  Finnish  cities  and  that  Soviet 
troops  had  invaded  Finnish  soil  may 
find  some  slight  comfort  in  the  re- 
flection that  Hghting  Russians  is  no 
new  experience  to  the  Finns.  They 
have  been  at  it,  oft  and  on,  for  more 
than  200  years,  and  in  those  lonj; 
centuries  the  Finns  have  never  lost 
their  love  of  independence  or  their 
hate  of  Russian  domination. 

Peter  the  (ireat  of  Russia  con- 
quered Finlanil  when  the  country  was 
a  (irand  Duchy  umler  Sweden,  in  a 
six-year  campaign  beginning  in  1710, 
but  by  1721  the  Russians  had  lost  all 
the  territory  except  the  province  of 
Viborg.  Again  in  1809  Russia  con- 
(|uered  Finland  in  another  war  with 
Sweden. 

This  domination  continued  until 
the  I'innish  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ni  December  1017  but  mean- 
while the  unrulv  Finns  caused  their 
masters  more  than  a  little  trouble. 
Functioning  as  a  semi-independent 
Grand  Duchy,  the  little  country  was 
unixpertedlv  placed  under  the  power 
of  a  dictatorial  ijoviTnnr  bv  Tsar 
Nicholas  II  in  April,  100,1.  The 
Finns  passivelv  resisted  despotic  or- 
ders fi»r  tun  vears.  but  in  November 
of  190^  thev  staged  the  famous  'na- 
tional   strike'    in    protest.     After    six 


days  the  Government  capitulated  md 
an  imperial  manifesto  restored 
rights,  including  provisions  for  a  i 
Diet.  Years  later  the  Duma  nullified  i 
series  of  progressive  laws  enacted  bi 
the  Diet.  As  a  result,  Rnnish  jod|cs 
stepped  down  from  their  benches. 
high  officials  went  voluntarily  'mo 
exile,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
male  population  refused  to  pay  the 
taxes  which  Russia  had  demanded  m 
lieu  of  army  service. 

Even  after  Finland  gained  her  m- 
dependence,  'Whites*  and  'Rc^b' 
staged  many  bitter  batdes  on  Ftmiak 
territory.  The  country  was  invaded 
by  Bolshevik  troops,  and  it  <fid  not 
regain  peace  and  tranquillity  and 
April  1918,  when  General  Karl  Man- 
neheim,  leading  a  'White  army*  and 
aided  by  German  reinforcements^  dr- 
feated  the  Russians  at  the  battle  of 
Tammcrfors. 

Opponents  of  Mannerheim 
him  of  later  institutinK  a 
reign  of  terror,  in  which  his  *WlMr' 
troops  massacred  more  than  IS.OIt 
alleged  Communists,  indttdutg  hm- 
dreds  of  women  and  children.  The 
Mannerheim  contingent  vigoravit 
denied  these  charges,  although  Ma»> 
nerheim  himself  admitted  that  tko» 
sands  of  Rolsheriks  died  in 
short-lived  civil  war. 

The  Fmns  are  great  lovers  of  [ 
but  they  are  also  good  haters.    Thev 
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kntm-  hdw  to  cherish  t  grudge  through 
the  years. 

In  one  of  the  large  Ilelsingfors 
pul>lic  Miuares,  near  the  President's 
Palace,  is  a  statue  of  Tsar  Alexander 
111,  erected  shortly  after  his  death. 
Because  Alexander  was  a  beneficent 
ruler,  the  Finns  allowed  the  statue  to 
remain  even  after  they  had  gained 
their  independence,  and  the  kindly 
figure  stands  there  today,  unless  it  has 
been  demolished  by  a  Russian  bomb. 
But  luAaute  they  retained  the  ineimiry 
of  other  Tsars  and  of  tyrants  under 
whom  they  had  suffered,  the  Finns 
painstakingly  obliterated  all  of  the 
Russian  inscriptions. 

Finland — 'Land  of  a  Thousand 
l^akes* — is  modern,  progressive,  en- 
terprising and  friendly,  just  as  the 
United  States  respects  Finland  be- 
cause it  has  regularly  paid  its  post- 
war debt  installments,  so  the  Finns 
admire  American  methods  and  ideals. 

Ilelsingfors,  the  capital,  might  be 
mistaken  for  almost  any  thriving 
American  city  of  250,000.  The 
street  cars  were  manufactured  in 
Philadelphia:  90  per  cent  of  the  taxi- 
cabs  cimie  from  Michigan  factories 
The  city  boasts  the  largest  book  store 
in  Europe,  with  an  entire  floor  de- 
voted to  books  and  magazines  pub- 
lished in  English. 

The  country  preceded  the  United 
States  in  the  adoption  of  many  re- 
forms, including  woman  suffrage, 
which  had  its  European  birthplace  in 
the  little  Nonhem  land.  Even  in  the 
adoptum  of  prcihihirion  Kmlaml  emu- 
lated the  United  States.  Finland  finally 
followed  America's  example  in  repeal- 
ifig  an  unpopular  measure. 

Russia  can  gain  little  from  Finland 
in  material  resources  that  she  docs  not 
have  aireadv     Thirtv-Uve  per  ctm  of 


the  country*s  land  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  lumbering  and  the  manu* 
facture  of  wood  products  constitute 
the  chief  industry.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture;  only  IS  per  cent  are  in* 
dustrial  workers. 

The  aggressiveness  of  the  Finn,  de« 
spite  his  desire  for  peaceful  relations 
with  his  neighbors,  is  proverbial.  Il- 
lustrative is  an  old  Finnish  custom, 
slowly  dying  out  in  recent  years.  Most 
farmers  and  many  city  dwellers  carry 
small  knives,  known  as  'Puuhho' 
knives,  in  a  sheath  attached  to  the  belt. 
But  it  used  to  be  the  eomm<in  praettee, 
when  two  men  would  get  into  an  argu- 
ment that  could  only  be  settled  by 
combat,  for  them  to  draw  their 
knives. 

They  would  aolemnly  wrap  hand- 
kerchiefs around  the  blades,  to  that 
perhaps  only  a  half  inch  of  each  was 
unprotected.  Then  they  would  do 
battle,  each  jabbing  at  the  other's 
body,  but  never  at  his  head,  until  one 
of  the  contestants  declared  he  had 
enough.  Thus  was  honor  satisfied 
and  neither  was  hurt  fatally. 

Although  only  1 1  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  Swedish-speaking.  al- 
most every  Finn  has  great  admiration 
and  respect  for  his  Western  neighbors 

Dn  the  highest  hill  in  Helsingff»rs. 
overlooking  the  sea,  is  an  heroic  statu- 
ary group  entitled  'Shipwrecked.* 
Cast  in  bronxc,  if  portrays  a  man 
standing  on  a  rock  lashed  by  angry 
waves.  Coiled  at  his  feet  is  a  semi- 
fiiidc  woman.  The  man  holds  an  iis- 
fant  in  his  arms  as  he  looks  aniiouslv 
over  llic  tea.    Perhaps  it  is  sig- 
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Gas  Warfare  in  Antiquity 

By  M.  De  Bellegarde 

Translated  from  the  Ri^mt  Beige,  Bruttelt  Topical  Monthly 


THUCYDIDES,  ancient  Greek 
historian,  relates,  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Peloponnesian  JVar, 
that  in  the  year  470  B.  C.  the  Lace- 
demonians tried,  during  the  siege  of 
Megara,  to  capture  the  city  by  smok- 
ing it  out.  For  this  purpose  they  dis- 
posed, around  the  ramparts,  bundles 
of  fagots  impregnated  with  sulphur 
and  pitch,  and  set  them  alight.  But  a 
change  in  the  wind  blew  back  the 
smoke  upon  them  and  they  were 
forced  to  flee. 

They  did  not  give  up  their  idea, 
however,  and  put  it  into  execution 
again  at  the  siege  of  Plataea  in  428 
B.C.  They  succeeded  this  rime  in 
taking  the  town.  Of  course,  they  did 
not  realize  that  it  was  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  not  mere  smoke  that  did 
the  trick. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  same 
system  was  used,  an  adversary  in  a 
tower  being  smoked  until  he  sur- 
rendered, but  those  who  used  the  sys- 
tem were  srill  unaware  that  the  deaths 
caused  were  due  to  carbon  monoxide. 
They  preferred  the  mixture  of  sul- 
phur and  pitch,  which  burned  even  on 
water,  and  called  it  *Greek  Fire.' 
This  *Greek  Fire'  was  in  common  use 
during  the  Roman  Empire,  Byzantine 
Empire,  Middle  Ages  and  Renais- 
sance. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Arab 


historian  Hassan  Abramah  first  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  toxic  vapon  of 
opium  to  incapacitate  the  enemy.  In 
the  Berlin  Arsenal  Library  there  is  a 
book  dated  1437  which  pvcs  a  form- 
ula for  the  manufacture  of  toxic  gren- 
ades which  would  contain  arsenic  tri- 
sulphide. 

The  ancients  noticed  that  certain 
gases  were  lighter  than  air,  which 
caused  a  Lithuanian  named  Siemcn- 
oxicz,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  suggest  weighting 
them  with  the  smoke  of  burning  grass. 
He  claimed  by  this  means  to  produce 
'a  pestilential  atmosphere  which  will 
cause  men  to  perish  without  possi- 
bility of  remedy/ 

So  ends  the  first  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  poison  gas,  but  if  it  was  not 
used  to  a  great  extent  previous  to 
1914,  let  no  one  think  it  was  from 
humanitarian  sentiments.  It  was  be- 
cause no  one  knew  how  to  throw  gas 
bombs  to  a  distance,  so  that  it  was 
as  dangerous  for  those  who  used  it 
as  for  the  adversary. 

Some  experiments  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  made,  one  in  the  French 
army,  by  a  chemist  named  Fourcroy, 
during  the  French  Revolution.  An 
English  chemist  also  offered  Napo- 
leon the  secret  of  a  cannon  ball  con- 
taining prussic  add,  but  the  Emperor 
refused  it    Inventions  of  this  sort 
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muluplicd  during  the  ntncteenth  cen- 
niry,  but  they  alto  met  with  the  veto 
of  Kovemments.  Finally,  in  1912,  the 
Pomers  at  the  Hague  Conference  con- 
demned the  use  of  poison  gases.  Only 
tear  gas,  which  has  no  permanent 
ill-criccts,  was  permitted. 

At  the  end  of  October,  1914,  the 
(fcrmans  used  gas  at  Lens,  in  con- 
travcntion  of  their  Hague  undertake 
mg,  the  bombs  being  loaded  with 
diani^idinc    chlorosulphide,    but    the 


gas  was  too  weak  and  temporary  and 
was  abandoned  after  a  few  trials.  The 
Allies  retaliated,  but  their  first  at- 
tempts were  failures.  They  had  more 
success  in  February,  1916,  with  75- 
mm.  shells  loaded  with  phosgene.  In 
three  and  a  half  years  the  Germans 
used  47,500  tons  of  poison  gas. 
France  had  507,000  soldiers  ganed, 
and  27  per  cent  of  the  losses  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  were 
due  to  poison  gas. 
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Guatemala's  Claims 
in  British  Honduras 


By  Manuel  Ugarte 

Translated  from  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras  Non-Partisan  Weekly 


THE  desire  to  maintain  en  bloc 
the  neutrality  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  in  the  face  of 
events  in  Europe  reveals  a  new  and 
happy  state  of  conscience.  The  New 
World,  having  attained  maturity,  is 
inclined  to  renounce  all  those  things 
which  might  compel  it  to  move  in  the 
orbit  of  outside  interests  in  order  to 
apply  itself  exclusively  to  its  own  des- 
tiny, and  to  take  possession  of  itself 
in  the  most  complete  manner. 

In  this  light  the  initiative  taken  by 
the  United  States  at  the  Lima  Con- 
ference was  particularly  commendable 
and  propitious  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  our  republics,  it  being  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  the  direction  of 
such  neutrality  and  its  documentation 
must  at  all  times  and  in  every  particu- 
lar consult  the  peculiar  interests  of 
each  of  the  States  concerned. 

The  American  continent  has  prob- 
lems of  its  own  to  solve.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  ideology  or  day-to-day  poli- 
tics, but  something  much  more  last- 
ing: the  construction  of  nationalities. 
I  refer,  in  the  economic  sphere,  to  the 
valorization  of  resources;  in  the  cul- 
tural, to  the  perfection  of  public  in- 
struction; and  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations,  to  special  problems, 
some  of  them  of  a  constituent  nature, 


others  relating  to  the  co-existcncc  of 
the  various  regions.  To  these  must 
be  added  those  which  refer  to  the 
liquidation  of  European  sovereignty 
in  our  hemisphere,  tikat  is  to  say«  the 
action  which  complements  the  move- 
ment begun  over  a  century  ago. 

In  this  sense  the  present  diplomatic 
effort  of  Guatemala  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  Belize  (British  Honduras) 
acquires  a  tremendous  importtnce 
and  is  deserving  of  special  attention. 
General  Jorge  Ubico*s  Government 
has  lodged,  in  a  most  reasonable  man- 
ner, Guatemala's  claims  regarding  the 
occupation  by  Great  Britain  of  Be- 
lize; that  Guatemala's  attitude  is  quite 
reasonable  is  attested  by  the  siqiport 
given  to  that  country  in  the  Parlia- 
ments of  many  of  our  republics,  and 
especially  in  Chile.  But  the  question 
is  one  which  interests  all  our  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  therefore  convenient  to 
remove  it  from  the  realm  of  diplo- 
macy and  place  it  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  and  especially  its  more 
youthful  elements. 

The  antecedents  of  the  dispute  are 
as  follows: 

In  the  colonial  era,  Spain  granted 
Britain  permission  to  hew  and  trade 
timber  in  the  Belize  region.  That 
permit  did  not  imply  possession,  for 
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a»  %m)n  as  the  Uritiikh  began  to  erect 
tortihcations  there  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Spaniards  and  carried  off  to 
prisons  in  Yucatan.  Subsequent  trea- 
ties authorized  the  British  to  continue 
their  activities,  but  always  under  the 
S4}vcrci^nty  of  Spain.  Britain  could 
never  invoke  any  title  other  than  a 
conditional  license  limiting  her  to  an 
area  bounded  by  the  rivers  Hondo 
and  Sibun. 

I'olIoHin^  the  independence  of  Cen- 
tral America,  (ircat  Britain  extended 
her  aai\itic^  a%  far  as  the  River 
Saratum.  that  is.  over  an  area  twice 
as  large  as  that  iovereil  bv  the  earlier 
permits,  and  this  she  maintained 
against  the  constant  protests  of 
(Guatemala. 

In  1850  there  was  signed  between 
(ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States  a 
treaty  whereby  both  countries  pledged 
themsflves  not  to  acquire  territorial 
possessions  in  Central  America.  Brit- 
ain thus  found  herself  obliged  to  seek 
legal  title  to  the  territory;  and  as 
(iuatcmala  also  was  anxious  to  secure 
her  frontiers,  there  was  signed  in  1859 
an  Angl<»-(iuatemalan  treaty  which 
iarru-il  a  clause  promising  compensa- 
tion for  (fuatemala. 

The  thesis  upheld  by  (ieneral 
I'bico's  Government  is  that  failure  to 
implement  this  compensatory  clause 
has  rcmlered  the  treaty  null  and  void. 
.\  trcatv  comes  into  force  only  if  both 
(iovcrnments  pnKced  to  execute  its 
terms;  if  one  of  the  signatories  does 
n«it  ill*  so  it  expires,  and  both  parties 


arc  treed  from  the  uiulertakings  con- 
tracted. 

Without  dragging  into  this  affair 
the  political  crisis  through  which  the 
world  is  now  passing,  the  dispute  has 
special  importance  at  the  moment  be- 
cause there  is  implicit  in  it  the  prob- 
lem of  the  remaining  colonial  posses- 
sions in  America.  For  many  years 
the  Argentine  has  maintained  analog- 
ous claims  in  respect  to  Falkland  Is- 
lands: the  (fuianas,  still  occupied  by 
Britain,  France  and  Holland,  are 
anachronisms  which  may  one  day 
form  part  of  the  neighboring  repub- 
lics: Jamaica  itself,  by  reason  of  its 
origin,  history*  and  geographical  posi- 
tion, falls  naturally  into  the  United 
States'  sphere  of  influence. 

In  reality,  there  exists  a  general 
problem  for  America  in  the  partial  or 
arbitrary  continuation  of  t  state  of 
affairs  which  manifestly  ceased  to  ex* 
ist  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  emancipation  of  Amer- 
ica eliminated  from  the  New  World 
the  tutelage  of  Britain*  Portugal  and 
Spain.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  for 
Kuropc  to  seek  to  justify  today  the 
occupation  of  certain  small  /ones 
when  that  continent  admitted  over  a 
centur>'  ago  the  general  extinction  of 
its  dominion  over  America. 

The  claims  of  Guatemala  call  for 
support  and  s\'mpathy.  She  is  fullv 
iustifieii  from  the  legal  point  of  viem* : 
and  in  another  direction  she  reaffirms 
a  tendency  tom'ard  the  irrevocaWc 
emancipation  of  Ameriea. 
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By  Adele  Schreiber 

TrantUted  from  the    NMH9nmL'ZeUMm§.  Basel  Liberal 

German-Language  Daily 


MEMBERS  of  a  woman's  club 
of  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  invited 
me  recently  on  an  automobile 
trip  to  see  the  Great  Geyser  and  the 
GuUfoss  (*the  Golden  Waterfalls'). 
Baedekers  heavily  italicize  this  ex- 
cursion for  the  visitor,  and  they  call 
the  Geyser  *one  of  the  great  miracles 
of  nature.' 

Unfortunately,  the  trip  was  made 
in  a  rainstorm.  The  automobile  took 
us  through  green  meadows  and  across 
the  vast  lava  plateau  of  Hellisheidi, 
strewn  with  huge  blocks  of  frozen 
lava  between  which  moss  and  the 
first  green  shrubs  forced  their  way 
to  the  sun.  The  flora  soon  gave  way 
to  stretches  of  deserted,  stony  re- 
gions. 

Next  to  the  Geyser  is  a  summer 
hotel  with  a  large  dining-room  in 
which  one  may  eat  a  lunch  brought  in 
from  outside.  There  we  waited  for 
the  eruption  of  the  Geyser.  The  Great 
Geyser  is  a  difficult  old  gentleman — he 
keeps  no  fixed  weekly  or  hourly 
schedule.  He  erupts  when  he  feels 
like  it,  without  regard  for  tourists 
who  come  to  see  the  miracle.  As  long 
as  the  Geyser  is  quiet  in  his  warm 
basin,  you  see  only  a  large  crater 
filled  with  hot  water  and  steam. 

Since  the  Geyser  has  not  been  ac- 
tive for  twenty  years,  experts  decided 
to    make    some    experiments.     They 


hoped  to  make  nature  here  more  re- 
sponsive. Investigators  found  that  the 
Geyser  reacts  inunediately  to  soap.  If 
you  feed  it  a  sufficient  quantity,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  rises;  when 
it. has  reached  ninety-two  degrees,  it 
starts  to  foam  and  to  release  the  soap, 
after  which  it  starts  to  throw  its  boil- 
ing masses  of  water  into  the  air. 
Since  the  Geyser's  odd  sensitivity  to 
soap  has  become  known,  excursions 
have  been  made  regularly  from  Reyk- 
javik to  give  the  old  fellow  this  shot 
in  the  arm. 

Iceland  has  long  been  familiar  with 
trade  unionism  and  guild  organiza- 
tions. Its  geysers,  too,  seem  to  be  or- 
ganized, and,  as  temperamental 
phenomena,  they  will  only  work  under 
certain  conditions.  Pampered  with  a 
given  amount  of  soap,  they  will  shoot 
streams  of  water  into  the  air  for  a 
strictly  limited  number  of  minutes. 
Fixed  prices  I  .  .  .  The  smaller  gey- 
sers are  less  demanding:  those  near 
Gryta  offer  a  beautiful  fountain  up  to 
twenty-five  feet  in  height  for  only  two 
cakes  of  washing  soap,  and  the  dis- 
play lasts  for  five  minutes.  But  the 
Great  Geyser  is  harder  to  provoke. 
He  demands  a  minimum  of  165 
pounds  of  soap  for  each  demonstra- 
tion. Evidently  the  Geyser  has  a  deal 
with  a  sponsor,  for  he  demands  a  cer- 
tain brand  of  soap. 
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\Vc  were  waiting  tor  tourist  cars 
from  Kcykja%ik  to  bring  a  male  choir 
from  Stockholm  to  the  Geyser  and  the 
Gull  f OSS.  In  the  evening  its  members 
were  to  give  a  concert  in  Reykjavik. 
The  automobiles  were  also  supposed 
to  brmg  along  the  amount  of  soap 
which  IS  the  Geyser's  tribute.  But 
many  hours  passed  without  the 
Swedes  putting  in  an  appearance.  So 
the  visit  to  the  (lulltoss  was  under- 
taken Hrst.  It  was  still  raining,  and 
the  sunshine,  which  usually  throws  its 
liKht  on  the  falls,  was  missing.  Even 
KK  the  picture  is  breathtaking,  and  the 
(yullfoss  rivals  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Gcvscr  has  a  b<Hlyguard,  an 
Icelander  endowed  with  a  sense  of 
humor,  who  told  us  a  few  funny 
stories.  *The  (Jeyser  is  very  stub- 
bom,*  he  informed  us.  *When  King 
Christian  was  here,  we  fed  the  Gey- 
ser enormous  quantities  of  excellent 
soap,  but  he  was  unimpressed  by 
rovaltv  and  would  not  condescend  to 
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erupt,  it  was  a  very  poor  showing — 
we  were  really  embarrassed. 

The  people  are  up  to  too  much 
mischief/  the  guard  continued«  scowl- 
ing. *Some  years  back  tourists  threw 
heavy  stones  into  a  little  geyser.  He 
was  completely  done  for.  He  could 
not  erupt  the  tiniest  bit  after  that. 
Now,  fortunately,  1  am  on  guard 
here.' 

At  last,  the  buses  with  the  tourists 
and  the  soap  arrived.  The  level  of 
the  crater  lake  is  lowered  by  opening 
a  lock.  The  soap  is  ladled  into  the 
water,  and  now  again  we  must  be 
patient.  Every  few  minutes  the  tem- 
perature is  taken,  as  of  a  patient  with 
a  high  fever:  seventy-five,  eighty, 
eighty-five!  Almost  an  hour  has 
elapsed.  Fhe  poor  Swedish  singers 
have  to  leave.  They  are  deeply  dis- 
appointed and  irritated  at  the  Gey- 
ser, but  their  concert  audience  is  wait- 
ing. In  another  twenty  minutes  the 
(leyser  gives  a  preliminary  gurgle  and 
bubble— quickly,  everyone  moves 
away. 

Then  there  follows  an  undescrib- 
able  spectacle.  Masses  of  water  cas- 
cade into  the  air  almost  two  hundred 
feet.  Everything  near  and  far  is  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  and  iridescent  spray 
of  water.  like  a  gigantic  display 
of  fireworks,  there  is  a  gala  perform- 
ance at  the  end.  The  water  no  longer 
shoots  into  the  air  now.  Columns  of 
steam  rise  into  the  air,  higher  and 
higher. 

In  a  half-hour,  the  miracle  is  over. 


Prussia  not  Hider  Must  Perish 

By  HiLAIRE  BELLOC 
From  the  iVeekly  Revievi,  London  Catholic  Weekly 


IT  IS  becoming  clear  now  to  every- 
one that  European  peace  and 
Prussia  arc  incompatible.  For 
the  trouble  is  that  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  has  been  told  or  can  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  that  word 
'Prussia.' 

We  have  repeated  it  in  this  paper 
over  and  over  again  during  the  last 
four  to  five  years,  but  the  popular 
press  is  in  a  complete  ignorance  on 
the  matter  and  the  popular  press  is  the 
mold  of  opinion. 

To  repeat,  then,  what  has  been 
said  so  often  before:  if  Prussia  is 
not  thoroughly  defeated  and  destroy- 
ed, not  only  will  peace  in  Europe  for 
the  future  be  impossible  but  this  coun- 
try will  have  lost  its  position  in  the 
world  for  ever.  If  Prussia  is  not  de- 
feated and  thoroughly  destroyed  by 
civilized  Western  Europe,  the  Com- 
munist allies  whom,  in  her  despera- 
tion, she  has  called  in  to  complete  the 
murder  of  Poland  will  inevitably  turn 
North  Germany,  which  is  already 
half  Communist,  into  a  Communist 
morass.  If  that  happens,  and  it  now 
threatens  to  happen,  and  indeed  now 
seems  almost  inevitable  save  to  those 
who  preserve  a  mystical  faith  in  the 
teeth  of  adversity,  European  civili- 
zation, which  had  expanded  over  the 
Germanics  through  the  missionary 
effort  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  will  fall  back  at  the  best 
to  the  old  limits  of  the  Roman  Em- 


pire. Civilization  will  once  more  tn  a 
maimed  and  ruinous  condition  have 
to  fight  for  its  life  against  the  outer 
barbarism.  If  the  worst  happens  even 
the  last  stronghold  of  civilization  will 
be  overwhelmed.  At  the  best  we  shall 
survive  behind  the  old  line  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube;  at  the  worst  vc 
shall  not  survive  at  all. 

To  repeat  again  what  has  been  said 
over  and  over  again  in  this  one  place, 
this  one  paper,  but  never  heeded 
'  Prussia  is  not  a  land  called  ^Germany/ 
it  is  not  a  people  called  'Germans,*  it 
is  not  a  race,  it  is  a  certain  anti- 
Christian  mood  which  expresses  iiself 
as  an  army,  and  has  been  of  increas- 
ingly powerful  effect  upon  the  emo- 
tional German  mind  for  now  two 
hundred  years.  It  has  grown  from 
being  a  threat  against  the  old  im> 
perfect  German  civilization  to  be  the 
master  of  Germans  as  a  whole.  Its 
military  discipline  has  formed  a  new 
Reich  and  is  strong  enough  to  use  the 
subservient  millions  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Christendom.  It  is  now  mobil- 
ized and  expects  victory.  It  must  be 
defeated  in  the  field  or  be  itself  vic- 
torious. 

It  is  puerile  to  select  one  ephemeral 
demagogue  and  make  him  synony- 
mous with  the  menace  under  which 
we  now  lie.  It  is  utterly  futile  to 
repeat  the  words  'Hitler*  and  •Hitler- 
ism.*  It  is  equally  futile  to  appeal  to 
supposed  elements  within  the  present 
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Durd  Keich  in  the  hope  chat  the  more 
avih/ed  fragments  therein  may  re- 
%torc  sanity.  Ilider  might  disappear 
tomorrow,  he  and  his  gang.  He 
might  be  replaced  by  a  new  military 
gtncrnment;  that  go%'emment  might 
come  to  terms  with  civilization  and 
sign  one  document  or  a  dozen  suc- 
cessive documents — and  we  should  be 
just  a«  we  were  before.  Nothing  will 
put  an  end  to  Prussia  as  a  master 
and  controller  of  the  (terman  herd 
(that  plastic  thing)  save  defeat  in  the 
fttld,  armed  victory. 

It  may  be  that  this  will  prove  im- 
possible: in  m-hich  case  a  very  diffi- 
cult peace  will  be  achieved — at  first 
unstable,  then  rapidly  breeding  a  new 
war.  For  this  is  certain:  that  if 
IVu^^ia  is  not  broken  by  the  armed 
%utory  of  the  civili/cd  West,  and 
broken  now,  «afetv  ami  permanence 
Hill  never  return. 

\\  It  it,  Moscow  has  been  let  into 
KurofH*  bv  the  back  ilinir.  That  in 
ti«elt  is  a  protnin-  of  disaster,  not 
necessarily  complete,  but  serious.  An 
unilctcated  Prussia,  whether  openly 
in  alliance  with  Moscow  or  no,  will 
ncK  only  need  all  the  forces  of  the 
West  to  contain  the  flo<Hl  of  barbar- 
ism but  even  mith  all  those  forces  or- 
ganized as  they  were  organized  under 
the  old  unity  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
fight  will  be  a  defensive  light  and  a 
Icvig  one  and  a  doubtful  one.  Our 
mm  compromise  with  the  Communist 
CMjsxmment.  our  own  acceptance  of 
the  han<l  of  Moscow  dripping  with  the 
blocKi  of  Poland,  is  an  earnest  of 
what  IS  to  come. 

No  one  yet  understands,  it  would 
seem,  the  gravity  of  the  moment. 
Poland  was  the  bastion  of  Christian 
civilization  in  the  welter  of  the  eastern 
marrhcs.    The  murder  of  Poland  bv 


IVussia  and  the  Soviets  combined  is 
but  the  beginning  of  something  that 
may  end  in  the  destruction  of  our- 
selves, and  that  eannot«  even  if  total 
ruin  be  averted*  be  less  than  a  diffi- 
cult defensive  effort  against  con- 
tinual assault 

Civilization  is  disunited.  The  wisest 
advice  it  has  yet  received  has  come 
from  the  new  Italy*  but  there  has  not 
come  from  thence  any  philosophy  or 
creed  which  could  build  us  up  again. 
Nothing  will  do  that  but  the  defeat 
of  the  common  enemy :  Prussia  at  our 
gates  and  her  Communist  ally  behind 
her.  Nothing  but  the  moral  effcet  of 
victory  and  the  material  effect  of 
terms  imposed  by  the  victor  will  save 
us.  That  is  the  task.  To  most  men 
it  will  for  long  appear  meaningless. 
Kven  to  those  who  understand*  it  will 
long  appear  difficult  and  at  times 
impossible.  We  shall  be  asked  to 
compromise.  The  temptation  to  com- 
promise will  be  very  strong.  The 
fortunes  of  Europe  will  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  local  patriotism* 
particular  greed,  and  a  dozen  eonfliet- 
ing  false  theories  of  history  and 
polities. 

There  have  appeared  in  history 
sudden  revelations  which  have  re- 
stored Christendom  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Such  things  are  of  their  nature 
incalculable — yet  we  must  hope  and 
depend  on  some  lueh  thing*  for  the 
rhetoric  of  the  moment  is  worthless. 
If  Prussia  is  beaten  down  by  blows* 
she  collapses  and  Communism  is  de- 
feated too.  If  the  derisive  blow  is  not 
delivered,  the  two*  which  mav  soon 
be  one,  will  deliver  it  to  m.  For  the 
moment  it  is  they  who  have  the  ad- 
%-antage,  moral  and  material.  It  is  for 
us  slowly  and  painftdly  to  reverse 
these  odds*  hut  only  in  order  Co  ^ei. 
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Madame  Minister 

By  Lucy  Cores 

ATE  last  year  when  it  appeared  that  the  City 
I  of  Flint  imbroglio  would  become  a  cause 
celebre  in  which  the  neutral  United  States 
would  lose,  one  of  the  contributory  reasons  the  State 
Department  eventually  did  prevail  lay  in  the  sul- 
phurous atmosphere  exuded  around  the  American 
Legation  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry at  Oslo  by  the  Madame  Minister  Florence  Javray  Harriman. 

Almost  seventy,  'Daisy'  Harriman,  our  Minister  to  Norway,  is 
an  attractive,  dynamic  person.  With  her  tall,  erect  figure,  deep  blue 
eyes  and  neat  gray  bob,  she  has  dignity,  mingled  with  a  straight- 
forward, almost  brusque  charm  that  made  her  popular  at  Washing- 
ton. She  is  further  fortified  by  a  generous  bump  of  intelligence 
mixed  with  shrewdness. 

Her  recent  fireworks  of  diplomatic  brilliance  at  Oslo  were  some- 
what at  variance  with  the  naivete  evinced  by  Mrs.  Harriman  at 
the  very  beginning  of  her  diplomatic  career.  At  that  time  Daisy 
pulled  a  boner  that  caused  Washington  to  smile  and  the  Norwegian 
Government  to  wonder  whether  its  five  weeks'  delay  in  okaying  her 
appointment  (it  usually  takes  but  forty-eight  hours)  had  not  been 
justified. 

Mrs.  Harriman  came  to  her  first  official  reception  at  Washington 
in  the  tow  of  Michael  McDermott,  State  Department  press  chief. 
There  she  was  asked  by  a  reporter  whether  she  would  negotiate  a 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  with  Norway. 

*Oh,'  said  Mrs.  Harriman  flashing  her  famous  smile,  'That's 
already  being  done.'  ' 

McDermott  intervened  hastily,  after  kicking  the  Madame  Min- 
ister in  the  shin,  ^There's  been  no  official  announcement  about  that 
yet,  Madame  Minister,'  and  as  his  charge  tried  to  make  further  ex- 
planation, he  added  firmly:  ^We  have  only  been  exploring  the  mat* 
ter  thus  far.' 

Madame  Minister  caught  on  and  subsided  with  a  sheepish,  'Oh, 
I  see.' 

That  could  be  called  the  first  step  in  Daisy  Harriman^s  diplomatic 
education.    When  she  got  to  Norway  and  presented  her  credentials 
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to  King  Haakon,  she  repeated  to  him  President  Roosevelt's  remark 
-that  the  United  States  is  twenty-five  years  behind  Norway  in  so- 
cial security.  The  spare  gray  monarch  corrected  her  dryly:  *one 
hundred  years  would  be  more  accurate/ 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Harriman  embarked  upon  her  diplomatic 
career  without  undue  inferiority  complex.  She  brought  to  Norway 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  hostesses  in  Washington. 
She  is  gifted  with  a  great  deal  of  political  sense  and  tact,  and  her 
genuine  interest  in  social  reform  has  made  her  a  sympathetic  figure 
to  the  Norwegian  people. 

Mrs.  Marriman  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1870,  of  well-to-do  and 
belligerently  respectable  parents.  Her  early  education  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  on  a  somewhat  Spartan  model.  Her  father,  an 
officer  in  the  Union  army,  hired  an  ex-sergeant  to  come  and  drill 
his  three  daughters,  three  times  a  week.  This  may  account  for  the 
almost  military  rigidity  of  Mrs.  Harriman*s  posture.  She  learned 
to  swim  in  the  Hudson  at  the  age  of  4 — presumably  on  the  throw-the- 
child  into-the-water-andlet-him-swim  theory.  Later  she  led  the 
usual  life  of  a  normal,  pretty  and  popular  young  woman  of  that  pe- 
riml :  a  fashionable  finishing-school,  debutante  parties,  summers  in 
Newport,  marriage  at  nineteen  to  Borden  Harriman,  a  New  York 
banker,  winters  in  Egypt,  and  housekeeping  for  her  banker  husband 
in  Westchester.  In  1904  she  became  one  of  the  founders  of  New 
York's  exclusive  Colony  Club,  and  its  first  president. 

Her  organizational  abilities  were  used  to  a  more  interesting  pur- 
pose in  1904  when  she  was  appointed  manager  of  the  New  York 
State  Reformator>'  for  Women.  She  held  that  post  for  twelve  years. 
Her  political  education  began  in  1912,  when  she  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Wilson  campaign.  She  exhausted  herself,  and  Wilson  showed 
his  gratitude  by  appointing  her  to  the  Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Commission,  the  only  woman  member  of  that  body. 

In  1 914  her  husband  died,  and  the  scope  of  her  activities  greatly 
%videncd.  During  the  World  War  she  participated  in  the  work  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Women  in  Industry,  and  helped  to  organize  the  Red  Cross  women's 
motor  corps.  In  addition,  she  helped  found  the  Women's  National 
Democratic  Club,  whose  leading  spirit  she  has  been  for  many  years. 

Betw*een  these  activities  she  somehow  found  time  to  make  herself 
Washington's  most  envied  hostess.  She  entertained  lavishly  and 
gaily  in  the  Uplands,  her  beautiful  home  overlooking  the  Potomac, 
which  became  famous  as  a  meeting  place  of  Washington's  ilite.  Her 
Sunday  night  salons  were  an  informal  if  imposing  melange  of  all  the 
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important  and  amusing  people  in  Washington.  Her  gatherings 
were  unorthodox,  to  say  the  least. 

During  one  of  the  campaigns  she  started  weekly  suppers  which 
later — *when,'  as  Mrs.  Harriman  puts  it,  *there  were  no  immediate 
spoils  to  consider' — became  popular  forums,  advancing  progressive 
thought  in  the  Democratic  Party.  At  *Mrs.  Harriman^s  tea-cup 
chancellery,'  Supreme  Court  judges  and  ambassadors  rubbed  elbows 
with  radical  columnists.  The  Norman  Lindsays,  who  are  Daisy 
Harriman's  close  friends,  were  often  present  at  these  gatherings  and 
here,  too,  was  Heywood  Broun's  burly  form. 

All  this  brilliant  entertaining  was  carried  on  under  a  certain 
strain.  Most  of  the  Harriman  fortune  was  lost  in  the  depression,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  Uplands  was  forced  to  augment  her  income  by 
turning  her  versatile  talents  to  interior  decorating  and  real-estate 
ventures.  Occasionally  she  rented  the  Uplands  to  some  of  her 
friends.  Otto  H.  Kahn  occupied  it  at  one  time,  and  at  another  it  was 
rented  to  James  Moffett,  former  Federal  Housing  Administrator. 

These  were  lean  years  for  the  Democrats.  The  pall  lifted  in  1932 
and  there  were  hopes  of  better  times,  politically,  in  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  Chicago  to  which  Mrs.  Harriman  went 
as  a  District  of  Columbia  committeewoman.  Here  Mrs.  Harriman 
made  a  bad  guess :  she  gave  her  support  to  Newton  D.  Baker.  Much 
of  the  next  four  years  Mrs.  Harriman  spent  seeking  to  persuade  the 
White  House  to  overlook  her  deplorable  lack  of  judgment.  The 
battle  was  fought,  and  presumably  won  in  the  Uplands,  where  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Deal  aristocracy  were  heartily  welcomed  guests. 

In  1936  Mrs.  Harriman  supported  Roosevelt  solidly  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  at  which  she  served  as  official  hostess. 
And  in  1937  she  received  her  reward.  At  that  time  Ruth  Bryan 
Owen,  minister  to  Denmark  and  the  first  American  woman  to  hold 
a  diplomatic  post  of  that  rank,  resigned  in  order  to  marry  a  Danish 
nobleman.  Daisy  Harriman  seemed  a  logical  choice  to  succeed  her. 
Her  sponsors  were  distinguished  and  influential :  W.  Forbes  Mor- 
gan, Treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas  were  among  them.  But 
apparently  Denmark  thought  that  one  woman  ambassador  was 
enough — or  perhaps  Mrs.  Owen's  romantic  adventure  seemed  in- 
consistent with  ambassadorial  dignity.  At  any  event,  Denmark  did 
not  approve  the  appointment.  Daisy  Harriman  nothing  daunted 
took  the  place  of  Anthony  Drexel  Biddle  who  had  been  American 
Minister  in  Norway. 

The  fact  that  Norway  took  five  weeks  to  approve  the  appointment 
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indicates  that  it  must  have  shared  to  a  certain  degree  Denmark's 
uneasiness.  It  seems,  however,  that  Norway  and  Daisy  Harriman 
tiH>k  to  each  other  immediately.  During;  her  stay,  Mrs.  Harriman 
has  made  a  survey  of  Norwegian  home  industries  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  particular  emphasis  on  handicraft  among 
the  people.  Her  survey  took  her  from  cottage  to  cottage,  bringing 
her  mto  contact  with  the  peasants,  whose  hands  are  so  marvelously 
skillful  in  homely  crafts.  Her  idea  was  that  a  similar  plan  of  foster- 
ing handicrafts  might  be  applicable  in  the  United  States  in  rehabili- 
tating families  stranded  on  barren  farmlands. 

Daisy  Harriman's  functions,  however,  are  still  to  a  large  degree 
S4Kial.  Her  Oslo  legation,  a  comfortable  rambling  building  sur- 
rounded by  greenery  and  latticed  with  balustrades  and  balconies, 
has  taken  on  the  characteristics  of  her  Washington  home.  Amer- 
ican tourists  with  whom  she  lunches  every  day  feel  quite  at  home. 

Her  day  is  a  busy  one.  She  spends  the  morning  answering  mail, 
and  interviewing  her  compatriots,  to  whom  she  is  as  anxious  to  'selT 
Nt>rway  as  though  she  were  a  native  booster.  Then,  there  are  numer- 
ous reports  to  send  to  the  State  Department.  In  the  beginning  of 
November  when  the  City  of  Flint  went  on  its  pilgrimage  there  was 
unprecedented  activity  and  Mrs.  Harriman,  while  oscillating  be- 
tween Oslo  and  Bergen,  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  State  De- 
partment. 

When  the  American  cargo-vessel  arrived  at  Bergen,  Norway,  the 
(ierman  n.ival  *.onvoy  claiming  that  an  emergency  necessitated  that 
lall  at  a  neutral  port,  the  Madame  Minister  raced  for  that  city,  and 
trailing  after  her  came  the  (German  Minister.  The  latter  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  the  vessel,  and  was  backed  up  by  the  German 
ofTucr  commanding  the  City  of  Flint,  but  Mrs.  Harriman  argued 
that  the  allcired  emergency  was  a  piece  of  fiction,  and  not  a  very  good 
fairy  talc  at  that.  The  Herr  .Minister  and  the  Madame  Minister 
*ta:*:cd,  \irtually  on  the  pier  at  which  the  malodorous  freighter  was 
tied  up.  the  diplomatic  equivalent  of  a  knock-down,  drag-out  fight, 
in  which  the  Madame  triumphed,  reportedly  because  of  her  ability 
to  outtalk  the  Herr  Minister  at  a  ratio  of  700  to  I,  leaving  him 
hnallv  making  his  speechless  gestures  to  the  cold  Atlantic.  The  up- 
^h«»t  of  that  battle  of  the  sexes  was  that  the  City  of  Flint  sailed  for 
the  Tnited  States. 

In  her  official  capacity  Daisy  I^arriman  has  to  attend  innumerable 
^tate  functions  In  her  severe  but  elegant  black  gown  she  is  a 
familiar  figure  at  the  dinners  where  the  hnut-monJe  of  Norway 
vrathrr^.  and  which  King  Haakon  often  honors  with  his  prescnee. 
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She  is  always  able  to  devote  an  hour  of  her  day  to  some  sport: 
in  summer  she  goes  swimming  in  one  of  the  fiords.  In  winter  she 
goes  skiing:  she  has  mastered  this  national  sport  with  ease  since 
she  is  an  accomplished  horse-woman  and  her  sense  of  balance  and 
control  is  useful. 

Incidentally,  she  still  hopes  to  negotiate  that  trade  treaty  with 
Norway. 

Colonel  General  Von  Brauchitsch 

By  Kurt  Grossmann 


I 


T  MAY  not  be  in  the  best  of  taste  at  this  time  to 
speculate  over  the  likely  successor  to  Chancellor 
Hitler,  since  the  Fuhrer  has  only  just  passed  his 
fiftieth  birthday  and,  indeed,  recently  notified  the 
British  Government  that  he  intended  to  devote  a 
good  number  of  years  to  the  painting  of  landscapes. 
But  the  head  of  the  German  Government^  contem- 
porary history  has  demonstrated,  is  something  of  a 
clay-pigeon  and  is  the  popular  target  today  of 
several  millions  of  people;  on  eight  occasions  attempts  have  been 
made  to  eliminate  him  from  the  scene,  and  conceivably  a  ninth  eflfort 
may  succeed. 

That  eventuality  existing,  one  may  be  permitted  to  consider  the 
question  of  Hitler's  most  probable  successor,  and  the  temperament 
and  background  of  that  individual.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the 
Chancellor,  in  an  unhappy  moment  of  uncertainty  and  premonition 
last  September,  named  Marshal  Goring  to  succeed  him,  and  Rudolf 
Hess  to  succeed  Goring.  But  if  Hitler  is  gathered  to  his  Aryan 
fathers  by  unnatural  causes,  such  as  a  bullet  between  the  eyes, 
Goring  is  not  likely  to  be  next  Fuhrer,  for  assassination  might  be 
the  starting-signal  for  revolution,  and  in  that  upheaval  the  Nazi  big- 
wigs would  disappear  from  view. 

If  that  is  so,  the  successor  would  seem  to  be,  at  this  time,  Colonel 
General  Heinrich  Alfred  Hermann  Walther  von  Brauchitsch,  to- 
day commander-in-chief  of  the  German  Land  Forces,  a  member  of 
the  nobility  who,  by  virtue  of  extraordinary  flexibility  of  mind  (for 
a  soldier),  good  luck  and  perpetual  wariness  has  escaped  the  fate  of 
General  Werner  von  Fritsch  and  former  Chancellor  General  Kurt 
von  Schleicher,  both  of  whom  were  eliminated  by  the  Nazis  as  men 
of  dangerous  ability  and  excessive  intelligence;  von  Brauchitsch  has 
also  escaped  the  political  and  military  demise  of  General  Field 
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Marshal  Werner  von  Blomberg,  the  Fuhrer'i  first  War  Minister, 
who  was  booted  from  the  Nazi  cabinet  ostensibly  because  of  a  fatal 
attraction  for  a  blonde  secretary  whom  he  married,  but  in  reality 
because  Hitler  feared  that  Blomberg  was  cooking  up  a  Reichswehr 
coup  d'etat.  (Despite  the  Blomberg  fiasco,  last  year  von 
Brauchiuch  purged  himself  of  his  wife,  one  Welly  von  Karstedt 
who  was  well-to-do  but  of  a  certain  age,  and  married  another  em- 
ployee of  the  War  Ministry,  Charlotte  Schmidt,  a  judge's  daughter, 
described  as  the  most  decorative  biped  in  the  Reichswehrministe- 
rium,  for  all  her  forty  years). 

Colonel-General  von  Brauchitsch  plays  safe,  and  he  has  the  not 
altogether  likeable  trait  of  covering  all  his  bets.  It  is  for  this 
cautiousness,  rather  than  any  qualities  of  spectacular  leadership  or  of 
administrative  ability,  that  there  is  sotto-voce  conversation  in  caf6i 
that,  should  something  distressful  occur  to  the  Fuhrer,  he  would 
be  a  likely  candidate  as  head  of  a  junta  government,  with  the  pos* 
sibility  thereafter  of  becoming  another  von  Hindenburg  in  a  demo- 
cratic Germany.  Militarily  speaking,  von  BrauchitKh  is  an  officer 
\n  no  way  comparable  to  von  Hindenburg,  but  he  is  molded  in  the 
same  tradition,  he  has  an  impressive  physical  facade,  and  he  com- 
mands popular  support  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  upper  classes. 
Like  all  the  Junker  class,  he  is  a  die-hard  monarchist,  but  he  sees 
in  the  lunatic  ex-corporal  with  the  magical  voice  a  God-sent  means 
to  an  end  —the  destruction  of  Versailles,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
German  army. 

That  the  Colonel-General,  who  destroyed  the  respectable  Polish 
army  in  some  three  weeks,  can  persuade  himself  of  Hitler^s  om- 
niscience in  the  present  scheme  of  things  is  the  secret  of  his  emi- 
nence. Unlike  most  men  of  his  training  and  background,  he  readily 
dismisses  the  Chancellor's  personal  history  of  childhood  frustration, 
the  picture  of  the  flophouse  orator  by  night  and  the  postcard  peddler 
by  day.  He  probably  believes  that  in  the  moves  of  the  onetime 
Vienna  panhandler  and  ex-corporal  are  the  incalculable  operations 
of  Divine  providence.  This  no  other  consequential  officer  of  the 
Reichswehr  can  bring  himself  to  believe;  lip-service,  yes,  but  not 
much  more  for  Adolf. 

Together  with  his  sincere  respect  for  Hitler,  Brauchitsch  has  the 
enormous  advantage,  in  the  present  set-up  of  Nazi  opportunists  and 
megalomaniacs,  of  being  a  rather  dull  fellow,  inclined  to  self- 
effacement.  Not  given  to  strutting,  and  with  no  interest  in  Nazi 
blood-and-soil  gibberish  or  'Aryan'  abracadabra,  he  has  had  the 
energy  to  consolidate  evcr>'  advance  and  to  become  more  expert  in  his 
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field,  the  vital  one  of  major  tactics.  It  is  commonly  said  of 
von  Brauchitsch  that  he  has  no  political  deftness,  but  this  is  an 
egregious  boner.  He  has  demonstrated  an  exceedingly  subtle  brand 
of  political  dexterity  in  selling  himself  to  Hitler  and  his  coterie, 
while  remaining  persona  grata  to  the  Reichswehr  high  command. 
That  scarcely  anyone  has  perceived  this  acrobatic  number  doesn't 
detract  from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  fallen  from  the  tightwire  and 
lost  his  life — or  ruined  his  career — as  did  Schleicher,  von  Fritsch 
and  von  Blomberg. 

As  a  youth,  von  Brauchitsch  had  no  choice  of  career,  as  he  was 
the  son  (the  fifth)  of  a  cavalry  general.  At  Berlin  he  sought  man- 
fully to  keep  awake  at  the  Franzosische  Gymnasium,  one  of  the  best 
junior  colleges  in  pre-War  Germany.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Elizabeth  Guard  Grena- 
diers, whence  his  father  transferred  him  to  the  artillery  because  of 
the  grenadiers'  predilection  for  corsets.  By  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War  he  had  risen  to  a  captaincy,  and  because  of 
influence  was  assigned  to  solve  logarithmic  puzzles  for  General 
Staff  dullards  on  the  Western  Front.  For  four  years  he  rarely 
heard  the  faintest  belch  of  artillery.  But  he  made  friends;  in  his 
unobtrusive  way,  the  tall  and  lean  young  officer,  almost  seven  feet 
in  height,  cemented  acquaintance  into  friendships.  The  grimness 
of  his  face,  punctuated  by  gray,  intelligent  eyes,  is  softened  by  a 
humorous  mouth,  and  he  is  ready  enough  to  laugh — ^in  a  manner, 
however,  that  suggests  he  fears  he  may  awaken  somebody. 

At  the  disastrous  war's  end.  Captain  von  Brauchitsch  still  had  an 
unstained  uniform,  but  no  place  to  go.  He  was  ushered  out  of  the 
Reichswehr  and  thus  discharged.  But  at  Headquarters,  the  self- 
contained  captain  of  artillery  had  found  favor  with  General  Hans 
von  Seeckt,  then  re-organizing  the  Reichswehr  to  conform  with  the 
terms  of  Versailles.  Through  him  von  Brauchitsch  was  again  sum- 
moned to  service,  and  in  three  years  had  risen  to  command  of  the 
artillery  section  at  the  War  Ministry.  His  work  continued  to  be 
sedentary  and  he  had  a  succession  of  paper  assignments,  but  in  1930 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  military  training  in  the  Reich;  in  1932 
he  was  appointed  Reichswehr  chief  of  artillery,  and  the  next  year 
(when  Hitler  came  to  power)  he  was  awarded  command  of  the 
East  Pressian  Military  area.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  con- 
struction of  the  new  fortifications  there. 

Von  Brauchitsch's  rise  had  been  rapid,  but  it  was  void  of  the 
spectacular:  nothing  dramatic  had  occurred  in  his  life,  and  the 
grenadiers'  corsets  did  not  seem  a  folly  of  the  dim  past;  all  that 
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was  s«.arccly  yesterday.  All  that  had  happened  was  his  exchange 
of  one  swivel-chair  for  another,  and  the  improvement  of  his  wife's 
300,000  acres  in  Pomerania.  He  gave  the  impression,  in  1933, 
that  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  himself  at  his  eminence,  but 
the  truth  was  that  von  Brauchitsch  had  been  advancing  and  in- 
gratiating himK*lf  with  great  finesse.  In  1937  he  became  chief  of  the 
Leipzig  Group  Command,  a  key  post  that  secured  his  future. 

By  this  time,  von  Brauchitsch  had  seen  enough  of  Hitler  to  per- 
suade himself  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Fiihrer  for  his  avowed  mission 
'to  regain  for  Germany  her  pre-war  position;  so  far  Sis  von 
Brauchitsch  was  concerned,  that  included  the  reinstatement  also  of 
the  Reichswehr  oflicer-class  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  sun.  He  had 
the  .ulvantagc  over  colleagues,  in  dealing  with  Hitler,  that  the 
Fuhrcr  recognized  that  the  Colonel-General  regarded  him  not  u  a 
pmrxfnu.  but  as  a  very  gifted  politician  in  whom  rested  the  fate  of  the 
Reichswehr  oflicer-caste.  The  primary  reason  that  Hitler  and  the 
Silcsian  aristocrat  (who  traces  his  forebears  to  1259)  could 
sec  cycto-cye  was  that  von  Brauchitsch  treated  the  Fuhrer  as  an 
equal :  it  was,  and  still  is,  as  simple  as  that.  Von  Brauchitsch  be- 
came a  confidant  of  the  Fuhrer.  There  was,  however,  one  lesser 
reason  for  Ilitler*s  early  approval  of  the  soldier.  Much  against  his 
lud^ment,  he  supported  Hitler's  first  gamble  in  reoccupying  the 
Rhineland  in  19.^fr—  like  Hitler,  but  unlike  other  high  Reichswehr 
officers,  von  Brauchitsch  was  disposed  to  believe  the  French  and 
British  would  do  nothing.  He  supported  the  Austrian  seizure,  less 
«>f  a  gamble,  but  before  the  Anschluss,  when  he  had  been  given  com- 
mand of  the  Reichswehr,  he  reportedly  told  Hitler: — 

*We*ll  support  a  military  bluff  over  Austria  if  need  be,  but  for 
more  dangerous  business  we're  not  yet  prepared.  Wait  a  few  months 
-only  a  few  months.' 

Von  Brauchitsch's  hero  is  Moltke.  Perhaps  his  one  departure 
f  ri>m  totally  conventional  behavior  is  the  time  he  spends  in  the  room 
that  the  great  Prussian  field  marshal  once  occupied  in  the  present 
building  of  the  interior  ministry,  a  room  now  set  apart  as  a  museum. 

Von  Brauchitsch  has  increased  enormously  in  public  esteem  since 
the  destruction  of  Poland,  a  job  he  performed  with  dispatch  and 
precision.  On  the  day  that  war  began.  September  3,  Hitler 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Army,  asking  officers  and  men  on  the 
Western  Front  to  hold  firm  until  'the  war  in  the  East  is  concluded 

'two  or  three  months.*  Von  BrauchitKh  accomplished  the  job  in 
some  nineteen  days,  if  one  subtracts  the  brave  but  futile  hold-out 
bv  the  citirens  of  Wanaw. 


Is  Stalin's  latest  move  in   Finland 
indicative  of  strength  or  weakness? 


Powder-Keg 
under  Russia 


IT  BEGINS  to  look  as  if  some- 
thing were  rotten  in  Russia,  and 
that  the  government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  not  playing  a  clever  game 
but  a  desperate  one.  The  powerful 
Soviet  propaganda  machine  has  suc- 
cessfully built  up  a  saga  of  military 
strength  that  is  beginning  to  crack 
visibly  under  the  glare  of  recent 
events.  This  has  created  a  dangerous 
situation  for  the  Russian  state.  Re- 
ports from  various  sources — some 
dating  back  more  than  a  year — are 
beginning  to  fall  together  into  a  neat 
pattern  that  portends  disaster. 

On  the  Finnish  front  matters  have 
taken  a  serious  turn.  According  to  a 
copyrighted  story  from  Helsinki  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  100,000  mem- 
bers of  the  OGPU  are  striving 
valiantly  to  keep  the  Russian  army 
in  line.  According  to  this  story,  Soviet 
soldiers,  after  being  hurled  back  by 
the  Finns,  are  refusing  to  move  back 
into  the  line  for  a  second  attack  and 
are  being  decimated  by  OGPU  guns. 
At  home,  more  trouble  has  broken 
out.  The  blackouts  in  Leningrad  have 
deteriorated  into  a  series  of  horrors 
that  might  well  make  excellent  ma- 
terial for  Edgar  Allan  Foe  tales.  Ac- 
cording to  captured  Russian  soldiers, 
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the  Chicago  Tribune  story  says,  black- 
outs have  been  discontinued  at  last 
because  the  blackout  nights  had  de- 
generated into  uncontrollable  episodes 
of  lawlessness.  These  captured  Rus- 
sian soldiers  said  that  Soviet  citizens, 
turned  bandit,  were  attacking  pedes- 
trians, robbing  them  of  their  tnnkecs 
and  even  stripping  them  of  their 
clothing.  Because  of  a  food  shortage 
in  the  city  these  same  ^bandit  citizens* 
were  even  breaking  into  food  stores 
and  wrecking  havoc  throughout  the 
city. 

On  December  6,  a  United  Press 
report  from  Copenhagen  told  of  simi- 
lar rumblings  in  the  interior  of  Russia 
following  Soviet  air  force  losses  in 
Finland.  The  United  Ptess  story 
stated  that  the  Soviet's  failure  to  re- 
sume aerial  bombing  of  Helsinki  was 
due  to  the  'disorganization*  of  the 
Soviet  air  force. 

Now  that  matters  have  come  to  a 
head,  many  reports  coming  to  Ameri- 
can in  the  past  are  beginning  to  as- 
sume an  air  of  authenticity.  Stories 
that  were  dismissed  as  biased  or  as 
anti-Stalinist  propaganda  now  become 
persuasive  strokes  of  a  vivid  picture 
of  Soviet  demoralization. 

Along  in   August   1939 
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rumors  took  on  definite  form  in  an 
irticle  in  the  White  Russian  paper 
Ro$$tya  of  Soha.  In  the  past  Rossiya 
had  launched  some  questionable  stories, 
hut  its  evaluation  of  the  situation  now 
iarrics  persuasion  and  is  bulwarked 
by  nc\%\  from  other  sources.  Accord- 
mt:  to  that  anti-Stalinist  paper,  the 
Ku%%iin  CJovemment  was  reluctant  to 
ituibili/e  because  of  discontent  within 
the  regime.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  Norwegian  paper  Tidens  Tegn 
published  an  interview  with  a  corre- 
spondent recently  returned  from  the 
Stoviet,  in  which  he  said: — 

What  «trikf!i  one  \t\  the  U.S.S.R.  arc 
the  oppming  intemtf  of  the  govern- 
mmt  and  thf  people.  The  government 
If  corwerned  chiefly  with  perpetuating  its 
pomTr  bv  any  meaa«  available.  Open  and 
untlerground  reM^^tarue  is  apparent  every- 
where and  sabotage  w  practiced  by  the 
entire  poptilaticHi. 

The  fact  that  mutiny  has  not  broken 
out  in  the  regular  army  is  due  to  the 
pretence  oi  4<M),00I)  members  of  the 
(KIPr.  arn^ed  to  the  teeth  with  all 
torts  ot  weapocis.  This  unit  is  made  up 
**>  per  cent  of  Party  member v 

An  order  of  mobilization  issuer!  by 
the  gnyernment  would  be  its  la^t  order. 

Russians  troubles  began  almost  with 
the  inception  of  the  Soviet  State.  The 
various  conflicting  elements  in  that 
state  have  never  coalesced.  The  fun- 
damental weakness  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Bolshevist  Party,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  its  power,  represents  such  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  the  Russian 
masses.  Because  it  is  a  weak  minoritv 
party,  the  Stalinist  hegemony  is  com- 
pelled to  maintain  itself  bv  moans  of 
armed  force.  The  Soviet  regime  was 
bom  in  fear  and  nurtured  on  hate, 
hate  not  onlv  of  its  internal  enemies 


but  of  external  governments.  The 
foreign  government  most  feared  and 
hated  was  that  of  Great  Britain*  and 
that  antagonism  began  early  in  Soviet 
history  and  was  accentuated  by  po- 
litical developments  since  that  time. 

The  short-lived  Brest  •  IJtovsk 
treaty*  so-called  because  the  pact  was 
drawn  up  in  the  Polish  town  of  that 
name*  ended  hostilities  between  Rus- 
sia, as  one  of  the  Allies  in  the  war 
of  1914-18,  and  the  Central  Powers. 
It  was  repudiated  by  the  other  Allies 
and  the  Armistice  of  November  11, 
19 1 8,  annulled  it.  By  that  treaty,  Rus- 
sia ceded  to  Ciermany  and  her  allies — 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia— 400,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, including  Finland,  Ksthonia, 
Courland,  IJthuania,  Russian  Poland, 
I^tvia,  and  the  Ukraine.  Russia  was 
to  refrain  from  all  agitation  against 
the  other  signatory  powers  or  inter- 
fere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
ceded  areas. 

Russia  further  pledged  to  cede 
Russian  Armenia  to  Turkey,  evacuate 
all  Turkish  territory  held  by  Russia, 
make  peace  with  the  then  Ukrainian 
Republic,  surrender  her  fleet  to  (ier- 
many,  and  give  (lermany  control  of  all 
Russian  trade  for  an  indefinite  period. 

(lermany,  at  the  time,  held  a  death 
grip  on  Russia.  After  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  of  1917,  the  Reds  sought 
to  take  Russia  out  of  the  war  and, 
signed  an  armistice  with  Germany  on 
December  15,  1917.  Negotiations 
for  peace  continued  until  February  18, 
1918,  when  the  Bolsheviks  finally  re- 
fused to  concede  the  German  terms 
and  simply  announced  that  they  had 
withdrawn  from  the  war  in  an  *un- 
declared  peace.*  (iermany,  however 
refused  to  consider  that  a  state  of  war 
no  longer  existed  and  overran  the 
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country,  scuing  huge  quantities  of 
arms,  munitions,  locomotives  and 
necessary  supplies.  Un  March  3, 
1918,  the  Bolsheviks  linally  signed  the 
treaty  ot  Brest-Litovsk  yielding  ail 
territory  demanded  rather  than  sutler 
lurther  depredations  and  having  the 
territory  ignominously  seized  by  con- 
quest. (Jerman*s  deteat  by  the  Allies 
m  the  same  year,  however,  nuilihed 
the  entire  compact. 

As  events  are  progressing  in 
Europe  today,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  Communist-Nazi  pact,  signed  last 
August,  is  Brest-Litovsk  in  reverse, 
with  Red  Russia  holding  Germany  by 
the  throat. 

The  fact  that  England  had  her 
hands  full  at  the  moment  did  not  mi- 
tigate the  Russian  feeling. 

In  the  second  place,  even  if  the 
Russians  had  been  able  to  overcome 
their  old  feelings  about  Britain,  a  new 
specter  had  arisen.  A  tie-up  with  Eng- 
land and  France  involved  the  possi- 
bility of  having  to  fight  a  real  war — 
and  the  Russian  Government  couKi 
not  afford  to  chance  that  danger. 
Furthermore,  it  now  appears  that 
Russia  had  a  treaty  with  Gcrmanv  as 
earlv  as  19.17. 

HOWEVER,  the  Russians  did 
tii^ht.  first  against  Japan  and  now 
against  Finland.  Rumania  is  next  on 
the  schedule.  The  brave  stand  of  the 
little  Baltic  republic  had  its  back- 
^IFfiunil  in  the  belief  of  many  military 
I  xpiTts  that  Russia's  armv  is  nnt  yet 
developed  to  the  point  where  Soviet 
leaders  want  tti  test  it  in  a  real  conflict. 
Last  .'Xui^ust  this  Dpinion  was  clarified 
hv  the  usually  well-in fcirmed  Moscow 
inrresponiKnt  of  the  Finnish  paper 
HfhinQfn  Sanomal  who  wrote: 

TTir  truth  brhiml  the  Berlin- Momtow 


pact,  it  is  revealed  in  reliable  quvterk 
is  that  Soviet  Russia  has  discovered  cv» 
weaknesses — the  Stalin  regiine  ii  ginmiag 
inereasmgiy  unpopular  even  amoac  tkr 
most  ardent  Communists.,  and  the  Rm- 
sian  army  has  been  found  to  he 
ingly  weak  following  the  conflict 
the  Mongolian  border,  where 
tanks  and  guns  u*ere  tried  and  tomtf 
wanting.  In  almost  a  panic,  therefofc 
the  Couneil  of  Commiwx  koksig 
askanee  at  a  pow*erful  Gcnnanjr.  joMed 
their  erstwhile  foes  rather  than  fi^ 
them. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
Russia's  adventures  have  noc  beca 
wars  in  the  aceepted  sense.  She  Ic 
with    Japan    over    an    unit 


boundary  and  ean  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  covered  herself  widi  glort. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  an  accoom  of 
the  Changkufeng  Hill  struggle  as  re- 
ported in  ^ega,  a  journal  puUished  m 
Shanghai.  The  following  is  an  ii 
view  gotten  from  a  captured 
soldier  named  Nacharoff : — 


At  the  beginning  of  the  fight  I 
Japan  would   perish,  because  i 
told  she  was  wom  out  bf  cbe 
with  China.    This  opinion  wrm 
by   the  majority  of  troops.    TW 
mander  issued  an  order  that  the 
diould   not  be  abandoned  and  tk 
who  deserted  would  be  Aoc 

Ne\'erthele9s  after  a 
troops  retired.    How  it 
not  know.    I  think  the  oficers  gsnr 
hope  of  victor>'. 


WB 
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Following  that  unpleasant 
ence,  the  Stalin  Government 
decided  that  Japan  was  too 
nut  to  crack,  and  backed  down 
pletely.     Shortly  thereafter  caoK  ibr 
famous  change  in  Soviet  policy 
culminated  in  the  Soviet-GcrRiaa  i 
aggression    pact    Stalin    has    n 
prodigious  efforts  to 
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IS  'pcjcc'loving.'  The  tact  i^  that 
pca^k  IS  a  ncccs^arv  prcrci|uisitc  tor 
hit  continuance  in  power.  But  so  it 
n|{htin^. 

I  hi  {government  lost  tace  by  the 
turn  ot  events  both  in  Asia  and  in 
Kuropc  and  the  Soviet  {;ovemmcnt 
was  haunted,  by  the  end  ot  Summer, 
with  thi  necessity  ot  creatin^^  a  situa* 
tion  uhich  would  alleviate  the  ^row- 
inK  diMontent  at  home.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  an  exploit  abroad. 
S)  Stalin  transtormed  the  Russian 
Bear  into  a  derman  buzzard  which 
was  to  pick  the  bones  oi  a  prostrate 
Polanii  f  hat  aceornplisheii,  he  faced 
another  problem. 

A  nullion  «»r  more  men  uere  armcil 
anil  c(|uippeil.  after  a  fashion,  to  hold 
the  j»ains  in  IN)land.  Ibis  army  br- 
camr  a  \%hiie  elephant  on  Stalin\ 
hanils  Fhc  <KilH'  rcporteil  trouble 
»n  the  r.ink\  The  eves  of  the  average 
solifuT  uen  opened  In  the  superior 
food  an<l  etjuipmcnt  of  the  I*olish 
forci-x  1 1(  failed  to  see  all  the  'lapi- 
talist  starvation  anil  exploitation*  he 
hat!  been  tt»lif  about.  The  Russian 
•jiuirnnunt  tJrei<fed  it  would  n<it  be 
\\\x\Xc  sate  to  call  this  arinv  honu-  after 
if  was  no  longer  needed  in  Poland. 
And  the  new  recruits  in  Russia  were 
Ur  from  happ\  So  an  adventure  in 
•hi  italtics.  that  a^;e-oKJ  Russian  goal. 
s«^  l«»ni:  m  prospiit.  was  ilecided  upon. 

Hut  ff  lapan  was  tou^b.  linlanil  is 
;»rovin^  RuvMa's  master.  The  result 
to  date  totaU  tboiisanils  of  casualties. 
s<*«ircs  of  planes  ami  tanks  lost,  untold 
numbers  of  Russians  taken  prisoner 
anti  victi»rv  onlv  for  the  enemv.  Rus- 
tia  is  nn^k  uridine  the  Finns  to  accept 
•peace' 

NoH  rhi  KrrrTilin  thinks  Rumania 
would  br  easier  Itut  the  p<>ssibilitv 
r^isfs    that    Rumania    would    defeat 


them  very  handsomely.  Stalin  needs 
a  few  glowing  victories,  however,  so 
he  must  go  on  trying.,  If  he  stops 
the  powder-keg  on  which  the  Russian 
government  sits  may  explode. 

To  complicate  matters  still  further, 
Italy  and  Hungary  are  aroused,  and 
Germany  is  beginning  to  sound  oft  in 
ominous  fashion.  The  New  York 
Times  has  information  from  its  cor- 
respondent in  Moscow  to  the  effect 
that  the  staff  of  the  (ierman  embassy 
there  is  completely  opposed  to  the  be- 
trayal of  Finland  by  Herren  Hitler 
and  Ribbentrop.  Russia  had  hoped 
that  (iertnany  would  be  so  busy  in  the 
West  that  her  march  into  Finland 
wouKI  go  unnoticed.  But  evidentiv  it 
has  only  served  to  create  the  biggest 
rift  in  (ierman  political  circles  since 
I  litler  came  to  power. 

Italy  is  opposed  to  Russia  because 
of  a  conflict  of  interest  in  the  Balkans, 
and  I  lungary  for  the  same  reason,  as 
u  ell  as  the  blcHMi  tie  between  I  lun- 
garv  anil  Finland.  Tinlav  people  in 
the  streets  of  both  Italv  and  I  lungarv 
are  shouting.  *Finns  Resist!*  So 
Russia  mav  have  increased  her  dit- 
ticulties  rather  than  mitigated  them 
through  co«>peration  with  Hitler. 

Still,  the  government  cannot  get 
rid  of  that  powder-keg  on  which  it 
sits,  rtuss  grumbling.  It  seefns  that 
that  iiiscontent  with  things  as  they  are 
IS  a  peculiarlv  Russian  commiKlitv  antI 
will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  bv  anv 
government  that  succeeds  the  current 
one.  The  great  danger  that  lurks 
around  the  comer,  and  that  sixmer  or 
later  will  catch  up  m-ith  the  Stalin 
autiKracv,  is  real  war.  Forced  to  go 
from  ailventure  to  adventure,  Russia 
lannot  avoid  involvement  in  the  grtat 
m'orld  war  which  is  rapidiv  rnftulfinft 
all  of  Europe. 


Chinese  Take  Pen  in  Hand 

By  C.  Y.  W.  Meng 

From  China  Weekly  Review,  Shanghai  Enslith-Lajiguaipe  Weekly 


BESIDES  ofiering  hot  tea,  cotton 
coats,  shoes,  towels,  canned  goods 
and  many  other  necessities,  the 
Chinese  are  offering  another  far  more 
significant  comforting  article  to  the 
rank-and-file  of  the  Chinese  national 
forces  now  fighting  on  the  various 
fronts,  namely,  'consolatory  letters' 
which,  for  the  lack  of  any  more  ap- 
propriate characterization,  we  call 
'spiritual  food'  for  China's  defenders. 
The  writing  of  such  letters  is  by  no 
means  compulsory;  it  is  entirely  vol- 
untary and  optional  and  therefore  a 
barometer  of  Chinese  public  senti- 
ment. 

On  June  30  of  last  year,  the  Politi- 
cal Affairs  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Affairs  Council,  the 
Publicity  Board  and  the  Service  De- 
partment of  the  Kuomintang  Central 
Headquarters,  the  Kuomintang  Head- 
quarters of  the  Municipality  of 
Chungking,  and  the  National  Com- 
forting Headquarters  jointly  launched 
a  *SOO,000-Letter  Movement'  All 
the  letters  were  to  be  sent  to  the  sold- 
iers, at  the  front.  The  movement 
gained  a  quick  response  from  all 
circles.  The  Mass  Resistance  fVeekly 
(a  literary  and  independent  paper, 
edited  by  two  famous  national  salva- 
tion leaders),  the  Hsin  Hua  Jih  Pao 
(official  organ  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party)  and  other  bodies  all 
took  part  in  the  movement.   We  were 


reliably  informed  that  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  500,000-niark,  the 
Mass  Resistance  fVeekly  headed  the 
list  with  130,000  letters  alone,  while 
the  Hsin  Hua  Jih  Pao  came  next 

These  letters  come  from  all  walb 
of  life,  including  students,  merchants, 
laborers,  government  employees,  po- 
licemen, writers,  pastors,  women, 
children,  members  of  the  People's 
Political  Council  and  others  in  every 
corner  of  the  country,  both  from  war 
districts  and  the  most  remote  and 
rural  places. 

I  read  many  of  these  letters.  Some 
are  lengthy,  others  more  concise  and 
brief.  But  all  are  fairly  representative 
and  expressive  of  the  prevailing  pub- 
lic sentiment. 

All  the  letters  began  by  addressing 
the  intended  recipients  as  *Our  Be- 
loved Generals  and  Soldiers,*  *Oiir 
Most  Beloved  and  Reverenced  Gen- 
erals and  Soldiers.'  *Our  Dear  Heroic 
Killing-the-Enemy  Generak  and  Sold- 
iers,' etc.  The  writers  of  these  letters 
always  concluded  by  calling  them- 
selves Tour  Comrades  on  the  War 
Front  in  Future,'  'Your  Successors  to 
Fight  on  the  Batdefield,'  etc. 

In  one  letter,  apparently  written  by 
a  child,  the  writer  said:  *I  hate  my* 
self  for  being  too  young  and  unaUc 
to  fight  together  with  you  on  the 
battlefield  to  drive  out  this  pirate 
(Japan)  from  our  national  territory 
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.  .  .  But  I  with  to  assure  you  that  wc 
arc  doing  our  part,  too  .  .  .  We  have 
organized  the  Children's  Service 
Corps  to  fight  for  the  final  victory 
with  you  r 

In  another  3,000-word  letter  ad- 
dressed to  'Our  Dear  Killing-the- 
Encmy  Generals  and  Soldiers,*  a  man 
of  74,  after  expressing  his  admiration 
of  the  gallantry  with  which  the  Chin- 
ese defenders  are  opposing  the  in- 
vaders, went  on  to  say  that  the  whole 
nation  is  now  fighting  against  Japan 
like  one  man,  and  that  while  the 
enemy  is  walking  the  path  of  self-de- 
struction, China  is  heading  toward  the 
final  victory. 

In  another  letter,  an  arsenal  work- 
er informed  the  Chinese  defenders  at 
the  front  that  the  Chinese  arsenals  arc 
working  day  and  night  to  turn  out 
suiScient  gasmasks  to  equip  every 
memher  of  the  Chinese  forces.  The 
same  letter  also  explained   that  the 


reason  why  the  Chinese  defenders  do 
not  resort  to  the  use  of  poison  gas  is 
that  *thc  Chinese  armies  are  civilized 
armies,  and  they  do  not  like  to  com- 
mit such  atrocities.* 

Therefore,  these  letters  serve  many 
useful  purposes:  First,  to  show  the 
high  esteem  of  the  nation  for  the  de- 
fenders who  are  fighting  to  oppose 
the  invaders:  secondly,  to  tell  diem 
what  is  going  on  in  the  rear  during 
war  time:  thirdly,  to  give  them  spirit 
and  courage :  fourthly,  to  inform  diem 
about  the  present  conditions  of  the 
enemy,  as  the  people  in  the  rear  have 
more  time  to  study  the  situation* 

The  quick  response  to  the  call  for 
500,000  consolatory  letters,  together 
with  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the 
people,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
m'hole  Chinese  nation  is  now  devot- 
ing itself  to  the  war  and  that  450,- 
000,000  people  are  now  determined 
to  fight  to  the  last. 


The  Flesh -Scraper 

If  1  had  sight  enough 

Might  I  not  find  a  finger-print 

Left  on  this  flint 

By  Neolithic  man  or  Kelt? 

So  knapped  to  scrape  a  wild  beast*s  pelt, 

The  thumb  beneath,  fingers  above, 

See«  my  hand  fits  it  like  a  glove. 

Andrew  Young,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  luMidon 


WASHINGTON  LETTER 

F.  D.  R.  Declines  to  Run 
By  Ray  Tucker 


A  LTHOUGH  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
l\  his  rare  public  utterances  on 
-^  -^a  third  term  has  chosen  a 
policy  of  coyness,  the  plain  fact  is  that 
the  President  will  not  run  again,  and 
that  any  mildly  industrious  inquirer 
at  Washington  could  have  so  deter- 
mined several  weeks  ago.  Having 
stated  that,  it  should  also  be  stated 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  be  induced  to 
change  his  mind,  but  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  do  so. 

Loyal  Rooseveltians  who  know  the 
President's  mind  on  this  subject  are 
demoralized.  The  thought  of  losing 
their  gay  and  gallant  candidate  spells 
for  them  the  doom  of  the  era  of 
liberal  reform  and — more  important 
— the  loss  of  their  jobs.  They  are 
now  engaged  in  a  frantic  attempt  to 
persuade  him  that  he  must  stand  for 
reelection,  or  at  least  defer  any 
formal  renunciation  until  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  scare  up  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  them  scant 
comfort,  however.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  not  yet  renounced  renomination 
publicly,  but  he  has  found  means  to 
notify  important  and  interested  politi- 
cos  that  he  will  not  be  available. 

While  discussing  1940  with  Senator 
George  W.  Norris,  a  Capitol  Hill 
crony,  he  said  in  a  weary  voice  that 
he  *could  not  stand  the  day-by-day 
battering  of  another  four  years  in  this 
office;'  he  confessed  that  *thc  strain 
was  too  much.'  When  the  Nebraska 
progressive  remonstrated,  arguing 
that  'circumstances  beyond  your  con- 


trol may  force  you  to  run,'  Mr. 
Roosevelt  vouchsafed  no  answer. 
Only  recently  he  told  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate — a  man  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  candidate  himself — that 
'It  would  not  do  for  me  to  run  again.* 
Mr.  Roosevelt  apparently  meant  that 
any  attempt  to  violate  the  third-term 
tradition  in  these  days  of  dictaton 
and  blitzkrieg  would  prove  injurious 
to  the  nation  and  the  Democratic 
party. 

Indeed,  the  Chief  Executive  ap- 
pears to  be  so  determined  to  eliminate 
himself  that  he  is  assaying  the  avail- 
ability of  possible  successors — Gar- 
ner, Farley,  Hull,  McNutt,  Wheeler, 
Clark  et  al.  He  is  talking  pcJidcs 
more  freely  and  frankly  than  at  any 
time  since  reelection,  thereby  fumisb- 
ing  fresh  evidence  that,  barring  such 
unexpected  developments  as  American 
participation  in  the  European  War, 
he  will  turn  his  thoughts  and  steps 
toward  Hyde  Park  on  the  afternoon 
of  January  20,  1941. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  reasons 
for  the  abnegation — his  health,  the 
third-term  threat  to  Party  solidaritr 
and  Democratic  victory,  the  health? 
prospect  of  defeat  at  the  November 
polls — there  are  more  serious  con- 
siderations which  the  politicians  are 
inclined  to  ignore.  The  President  en- 
joys a  keen  historical  sense  and  per- 
spective, as  his  public  papers  and  pri- 
vate conversation  reveal.  He  is  eape^ 
ially  anxious  that  the  Roosevelt  from 
Hyde  Park  shall  have  a  more  promin- 
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cnt  nahc  in  the  hall  ol  American  im- 
mortals than  hit  namesake  from 
<  Hstcr  Bay. 

So  It  u  only  natural  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  he  thinking  of  his  ranking 
tn  history  rather  than  ot  his  place  on 
another  political  ticket.  lie  must 
reali/e — and  he  ilocs — that  if  he 
can  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
var,  and  if  the  present  business  upturn 
persists,  he  will  walk  out  of  the  White 
House  and  into  history's  books  in  a 
bla/e  ot  glory.  (>n  the  other  hand, 
he  must  know  that  the  next  President 
—  DemtMrrat  or  Republican — ^will 
suffer  one  of  the  severest  headaches 
in  history.  Thus  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood that  he  will  emulate  Calvin 
C4M>lidge,  who  quit  while  the  quitting 
vas  propitious  and  left  a  legacy  of 
grief  to  I  lerbert  I  loover. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  entertain 
qualiMN  that  an  unsympathetic  suc- 
cessor will  scrap  the  New  Deal  in 
tnin  No  candidate.  Democratic  or 
Kepublican,  w*ould  dare  to  run  on  a 
platfi>rm  promising  to  undo  all  that 
the  President  has  wrought.  No  Demo- 
cratic aspirant,  including  the  most 
reacticinarv,  aims  to  return  to  the 
aloof  kind  of  government  which  ex- 
isted before  the  1^20  crash. 

Fven  the  Republicans  concede  the 
advances  inherent  in  recent  sixial  and 
rc«)noniic  changes,  ernphasi/ing  chief- 
Iv  the  need  f<ir  economv,  for  more 
efficient  administration,  for  a  keener 
regard  for  the  interests  of  business 
and  industrv.  When  such  an  arch- 
Torv  as  former  Senator  David  A. 
Reed  of  Pcnnsvlvania  emlorses  such 
reforms  as  the  NI.RB.  the  SFC  and 
the  AAA — which  he  iliil  in  a  recent 
atMrcss  hinting  at  his  senatorial  can- 
didacy it  iirmonstratcs  that  the 
RfWKcvrtt  carth«juake  has  penetrated 


the  thick  walls  and  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  Union  league 
Club. 

Uastly — and  this  is  a  governing 
consideration  in  Mr.  Roo$cvclt*t  new 
outlook — he  will  leave  behind  a  lib- 
eralized Supreme  Court  to  stand 
guard  over  his  major  retorms.  It  has 
already  upheld  the  fundamental  laws 
upon  which  the  New  Deal  structure 
rests,  but  it  can  perform  an  even  more 
important  and  preservative  function 
in  the  years  ahead.  It  can  insure  that 
liberal  administration  is  not  vitiated 
by  revised  regulations  or  a  changed 
philosophy  on  the  part  of  new  per- 
sonnel, as  Woodrow  Wilson*s  Federal 
Reserve  System  was  perverted  from 
its  original  purposes  under  the 
regimes  of  Presidents  Harding, 
Coolidge  and  Hoover. 

The  four  Roosevelt  appointees  to 
the  high  tribunal — Justices  Reed, 
Black,  Douglas  and  Frankfurter — arc 
young  enough  to  have  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
on  the  bench.  It  is  probable  that  the 
existing  \acancy  will  be  filled  with  a 
comparative  youngster,  thus  assuring 
liberal  control  until  they  die  or  the 
ripening  years,  as  they  arc  wont  to 
do,  harden  their  arteries  and  their  at- 
titudes. By  that  time,  however,  the 
R(M>sevelt  reforms  may  have  become 
cmlxKlied  in  our  basic  thinking  and 
acting,  and  a  wholly  new  set  of  prob- 
lems may  be  confronting  America. 
For  the  next  generation  the  Presi- 
dent's philosophy  will  find  expression 
through  the  court.  That  prospect 
ilehnitelv  conditions  his  reaction  tn 
third-term  suggestions. 

MK.     R(NiSF.VF.l.T*s    thoughts    are 
not  so  pleasant,  howes'cr,  when 
he    scans    the    roll    of    Democrats 
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yearning  to  move  into  the  White 
House  when  he  moves  out.  Want- 
ing a  Democratic  triumph  next  No- 
vember if  only  as  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  himself  and  his  Administration,  he 
is  beset  with  fears  that  none  of  the 
candidates  mentioned  thus  far  can 
win  at  the  polls. 

Here  are  his  comments  on  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  hopefuls  as  collected 
from  an  ensemble  of  White  House 
callers  to  whom  he  has  unburdened 
his  1940  reveries: 

Garner: — *I  love  Jack,  and  I  think 
he  can  get  the  nomination  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  but  I  don't  think 
he  can  be  elected.  There  are  too  many 
powerful  voting  groups  which  do  not 
like  him.* 

Farley: — *Jim  wants  second  place 
on  the  ticket,  but  I  can't  forget  what 
Cardinal  Mundelein  said  to  me  short- 
ly before  he  died.  "Yes,"  he  said,  **we 
want  a  Catholic  in  the  White  House 
some  day,  but  we  want  him  to  go  in 
there  by  the  front  entrance,  not  the 
back  door."  That  goes  for  Frank 
Murphy,  too.' 

McNutt: — *I  have  not  given  him 
the  green  light'  To  some  visitors 
Mr.  Roosevelt  expressed  irritation 
that  the  swashbuckling  Hoosierite 
and  his  campaign  managers  are 
spreading  the  impression  that  he  was 
the  Administration's  fair-haired  boy. 

Bennett  Clark: — *Hc's  out.  Too  re- 
actionary.' 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler: — *I 
feel  friendly  toward  Burt,  but  I  am 
hardly  a  Wheeler  booster.' 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  never  comment- 
ed directly  on  Cordell  Hull's  candi- 
dacy, but  the  President  apparently 
feels  that  his  Secretary  of  State  is 
better  qualified  for  a  Cabinet  post 
than  for  an  executive  job.    With  the 


exception  of  trade  treatiesi  which  Mr. 
Hull  handles  exdusiveiyt  Mr.  Roose- 
velt acts  as  his  own  Secretary  of  State. 
He  permits  the  benign  Tennesscean 
to  negotiate  reciprocal  tariff  agree- 
ments to  his  heart's  content,  presum- 
ably on  the  same  theory  that  leads  an 
indulgent  parent  to  let  his  son  play 
with  blocks.  It  keeps  him  out  of 
mischief. 

A  Roosevelt  crusader  for  dvic 
righteousness  whose  future  chal- 
lenges press  and  public  is  Mayor 
Fiorello  Henry  La  Guardia  of  New 
York  City.  Once  regarded  as  a  clown- 
ing sensationalist  and  a  near-Com- 
munist, his  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  world's  greatest  and  most  con- 
fusing city  has  won  him  gradual  but 
grudging  admiration  from  erstwhile 
critics.  Friend  and  foe  now  ask: 
Where  will  he  land  after— or  if — he 
finishes  his  present  term,  which  ex- 
pires on  December  31,  1941? 

Mr.  La  Guardia  will  not  return  to 
the  practice  of  law,  for  he  detests  the 
tediousness  of  it,  and  he  will  not  need 
the  money,  since  he  will  retire  with  a 
pension  of  more  than  $11,000.  Un- 
less another  public  office  is  forth- 
coming, he  prefers  to  write  for  the 
newspapers — a  political  column— or 
to  teach  practical  politics  and  eco- 
nomics in  a  liberal  university.  Those 
were  the  occupations  which  he  sought 
in  vain  in  1933,  when  he  had  been 
defeated  for  reelection  to  die  House 
of  Representatives  and  appeared  to 
be  finished  as  a  servant  of  the  people. 

The  Mayor's  New  Deal  friends, 
however,  foresee  a  more  expansive 
field  for  his  legislative  and  administra- 
tive talents.  They  are  now  engaged 
in  a  gende  conspiracy  to  make  him 
the       Democratic      vice-presidential 
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nominee  on  a  ticket  headed  by  Vice* 
President  Garner  or  Secretary  Hull. 
They  figure  that  if  either  of  these 
economic  conservatives  heads  the 
slate,  ft  will  be  to  his  definite  ad- 
vantage to  balance  it  m'ith  such  a 
recognized  liberal  as  Florello.  More- 
over,  they  have  reason  to  believe  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  be  more 
willing  to  support  a  Gamer  or  Hull 
candidac)'  if  it  were  flavored  with  the 
heady  sauce  of  I^  (luardia  liberalism. 
Whether  the  hard-boiled  organization 
boys  responsive  to  James  A.  Farley*s 
voice — he  hates  I^  (fuardia — would 
approve  such  an  obviously  opportun- 
istic alliance  is  a  question* 

Should  the  Mayor  fail  of  this 
honor,  powerful  friends  at  Washing- 
ton have  an  alternative  avenue  down 
which  he  mav  parade.    Thcv  believe 


that,  in  the  event  of  a  Democratic 
victory  next  November,  they  can 
m'angle  him  a  post  as  Secretary  of  War 
or  Secretary  of  Commerce.  If  the 
European  conflict  continues,  they 
think  that  he  can  win  fresh  acclaim 
as  a  dynamic  apostle  of  national  pre- 
paredness. If  not,  they  arc  confident 
that,  in  the  Commerce  Department, 
he  can  make  a  name  for  himself  in 
the  fierce  fight  for  foreign  trade  which 
is  sure  to  be  waged  in  any  post*war 
universe. 

And  should  any  of  these  Khemes 
materialize — the  vice-presidency  or  an 
assignment  at  Washington  under  a 
one-term  President  such  as  Mr. 
Gamer  or  Mr.  Hull  would  probably 
be— the  I^  Guardia  fans  envisage 
him  as  their  standard-bearer  in  1944 
against  a  resurgent  Republican  Party. 


After  The  Gai.e 

1  pity  trees  that  all  their  life 
Have  ivy  for  a  wife 
C>  with  dark  mistletoe  they  bear 
Keep  Christmas  through  the  year. 

So  seeing  oak-twigs  grow  on  thom 
Where  they  were  never  bom. 
And  sprays  of  ash-keys  and  pine<nnes 
Oow  on  a  briar  at  once, 

I  blamed  the  gale  that  through  the 

night 
Had  with  perverse  delight 
Quartered  rich  children  on  the  poor 
I. ike  foundlings  at  their  door. 

Nineteenih  Century.  London 


Women  have  all  the  advantage  in  mat- 
ters of  delicacy — and  in  this  story 
they     use     their     power     splendidly 


O'Leary's  Wig 


MR.  PATRICK  O'LEARY 
stood  looking  in  through  the 
window  of  Mahon*s  tiny 
shop;  and  cupidity  flamed  up  in  his 
soul.  He  had  never  seen  such  a  wig. 
He  raised  his  hat,  and  caressed  his 
egg-shaped  bald  head. 

Here  he  was,  nearly  at  his  seven- 
tieth birthday,  and  for  thirty-four 
years  his  hair  had  been  leaving  him. 
What  splendid  hair  it  had  been,  too. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  afford  a 
wig.  Such  things  cost  money,  terri- 
fying sums  nowadays — Shamus  at  the 
end  of  the  village  had  paid  over  three 
pounds  for  his.  But  here,  here  in  the 
shop  window,  was  a  wig,  and  only 
fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence.  A  bar- 
gain indeed. 

It  lay  comfortably  between  a  litho- 
graph of  one  of  the  Saviors  of  Ire- 
land, who  posed  anxiously  with  one 
hand  negligent  on  an  obviously  card- 
board pedestal,  and  a  set  of  bronze 
fire-irons — Mahon's  shop  was  like 
that — a  tawny  wig,  with  a  meticulous 
parting  on  one  side,  and  curls  shining 
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alluringly  when  the  bright  morning 
sun  caught  them. 

O'Leary  scratched  his  toothless 
jaw  with  a  contemplative  finger.  He 
measured  the  wig  as  well  as  he  could 
in  perspective  with  the  ^an  of  his 
hand,  and  wondered  if  it  would  fit 
For  already,  in  his  mind,  it  was  his. 
He  would  have  hair  again.  And  he 
would  look  at  least  twenty  years 
younger,  instead  of  appearing  quite 
his  age,  what  with  his  rheumy  eyes, 
and  stiffness,  and  frequent  inarticula- 
tion  over  sibilants. 

Fifteen  and  sixpence.  And  perhaps 
not  even  as  much  as  that  Mahon  was 
difficult,  but  he  was  not  forgetful  of 
past  obligations.  There  had  been  the 
matter  of  his  hens  that  would  not  lay 
until  he,  OXeary,  had  advised  on 
the  feeding  of  them.  The  hens  might 
take  maybe  half-a-crown  off  the  price. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  lot  of  money, 
even  with  that  And  his  wife^  Maria — 
he  knew  that  she  would  utterly  foAid 
the  purchase  if  she  was  told.  Ah  I  If 
she  was  told.    But  she  did  not  need 
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to  be  told  until  he  came  home  with 
the  \hinm^  cvulcnce  of  his  wisdom 
%cv.urcU   on  hi%  head. 

When  <  )*l.eary  opened  the  door  of 
the  \h«>p.  the  tiny  bell  above  the  lintel 
tmklcil,  and  to  its  summons  eame 
Ntahon  himsell,  shuffling  and  peering, 
wiping  his  hands  on  an  old  cloth,  and 
brmging  with  him  the  faint  sweet 
\mell  ot  boiling  potatoes. 

'Ah,  *tis  my  old  friend  Mr. 
O'l  cary,'  he  began  conversationally. 
*lt*»  tme  you  are  looking  today.* 

'Ach,*  O'lxary  was  non-committal. 
'How  are  you  yourself?' 

'Well  enough.  But  my  cow  is  not 
iioing  so  fine.  She  is  needing  a  potion. 
I  thmk     You  were  wishing  ...  * 

*Yc%     a  ho\  of  matches.* 

A  lu)\  \\a\  whippeil  from  its  >nug 
place  below  the  counter. 

'Thank  sou/  ami  O'l.cary  turned 
tt>  go.  lie  hobbleil  to  the  d(M>r.  'Oh, 
mv  frunii /  lie  stopped  as  though 
Hiih  an  alter  thought  'Was  I  seeing 
a  Hig  m  \our  window  ?* 

Vou  uas.'  Mahon  became  mt)re 
atal^Ie.  scenting  business  on  a  grand 
uale. 

'It  will  be  for  sale?*  <)*reary's 
voice  uas  careless  and  easy. 

'It  is/  The  shopkeeper's  eyes 
turncil  sharp  untler  his  thick  brows. 

'It  takes  mv  fancv-  but,  man,  you 
ask  ton  iiutih  tor  it.  1  was  thinking  it 
iliiln*t  look  over  fresh.  .\nd  on  the 
big  siile  Was  it  for  the  head  ot  a 
giant,  uill  v<iu  tell  me?* 

•Ilch*  \K  Mr.  ( )Learv  dear,  it  is 
a  Uiinderful  wig*  Mahon  bent  and 
thrust  J  hand  through  the  strip  of 
fadetl  lurtain  that  cut  oH  his  window 
fr«nn  the  shop.  *l.o<ik  n<iw.  I^o  vou 
%cc  the  beautiful  hair  on  it?  Whv,  the 
king  himself  would  be  elad  to  wear  a 
mig  like   this  ' 


ULeary  looked.  Yes,  at  closer 
view,  it  was  all  that  he  had  imagined 
it  to  be.  Its  sheen  beckoned  with 
enticement;  his  fickle  mind  thought 
of  his  youth  renewed.  I  le  admitted  to 
himself  that  even  his  own  hair  had 
never  been  so  attractive. 

'Well,  1  would  be  taking  it  off  your 
hands.  My  wife's  brother,  a  pretty 
man,  has  long  lacked  hair — a  sad 
thing  for  him — and  the  wig  would  be 
making  a  grand  holiday  present  for 
him.    But  the  price  is  too  big.* 

'Surely  not!*  Mahon  was  indignant. 
'I  tell  you,  the  wig  belong  to  a  mad 
American  who  lost  if  last  week  while 
he  was  bathing.  It*s  drowned  he  was, 
maybe,  poor  man.  My  Kory  found  it 
afterwards  on  the  sand  when  he  was 
out  with  his  shrimp  net.  But  there* 
ril  be  easy  with  you.  If  we  say  .  .  . 
fourteen  shillings?* 

'Done  with  you!*  exclaimed  O*- 
I.eary  in  delight.  'But  will  you  keep 
it  for  me?  I  have  not  all  that  money 
with  me.  If  you*II  be  keeping  if  unfit 
tomorrow,  well,  my  brother-in-law  is 
a  fine  man,  and  it  is  a  terrible  thing 
for  him  to  be  without  hair.* 

'But  surely,  Mr.  (rixary*  And 
Mahon  smiled  and  mxided. 

As  he  hurried  home  doun  fhr 
village  street,  ()*I^arv  caught  his  re- 
flection nom*  and  again  in  dark  win- 
liows:  and  he  turned  and  grimaced, 
and  wagged  his  finger  at  his  li>ng  lean 
face.  I  le  would  be  a  handsome  man 
again.  Maria  and  Maureen  .  .  .  Ach. 
Maureen,  his  daughter  fancied  herself 
too  much,  with  her  laughing  and 
pirouetting  before  mirrors,  and  her 
careless  ways.  There  was  no  consid- 
eration for  an  old  man  nowadays.  But 
he  would  he  old  no  longer. 

0*I«ean'  felt  splcndidtv  capable  of 
ilealing  with  her  now.  She  c«Nald  no 
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longer  laugh,  and  ask  her  mother  why 
she  had  married  a  monkey  on  a  stick. 
And  the  next  time  that  young  Dennis, 
on  his  horse,  arrived  from  Ballycan- 
nan  to  see  her,  things  would  happen. 

\X^HEN  he  reached  the  cottage, 
0*Leary  went  to  his  bedroom 
furtively,  and  opened  a  drawer  in  the 
chest  of  drawers ;  he  took  out  a  treas- 
ured purse.  He  had  just  the  money,  he 
found,  if  he  went  without  tobacco  for 
a  week,  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had 
lost  his  pension  on  the  road.  She 
would  not  believe  him,  of  course,  but 
then  did  she  ever?   So  that  was  that. 

The  money  trickled  gratefully 
through  his  tremulous  fingers.  Then 
he  turned  and  saw  his  daughter 
watching  him  from  the  door,  her 
hands  on  her  hips.  Maureen,  he  al- 
ways said,  was  a  bud  that  had  blos- 
somed too  soon. 

*Well,  now !'  Her  voice  bit  into  his 
ears.  The  old  man  has  his  hoard  after 
all.  Saving  to  give  us  all  presents, 
surely.'  The  confident  irony  warned 
him  of  disaster.  How  he  hated  his 
daughter  then! 

*Have  I  not  told  you  I  will  not 
have  you  bursting  in  on  me  like  this 
when  I  am  resting?'  O'Leary  spoke 
to  gain  time,  his  left  hand  sliding 
slowly  down  to  gain  the  sanctuary  of 
his  trouser  pocket.  Perhaps  she  had 
not  seen  .  .  .  His  voice  was  thick  and 
harsh  with  suppressed  terror.  *Has 
your  father  no  privacy  in  his  own 
house?' 

*His  own  house !'  Maureen's  words 
were  scornful  darts.  *Who  feeds  you? 
Who  work  like  heifers  to  keep  you 
in  house?  Me  mother  and  mcself.  And 
this  is  what  you  are  after  doing  behind 
our  backs.  How  much  have  vou  there, 
old  miser?* 


'Only  five  shillings — or  at  most, 
maybe  six,  acushla.'  O'Leary  became 
endearing  and  supplicative. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
Through  in  the  kitchen,  a  pot  was 
boiling  protesdngly;  the  morning  was 
giving  way  to  the  dinner  hour.  The 
stillness  was  complete,  yet  very  frag- 
ile. The  whole  slender  structure  oi 
the  old  man's  dream  was  swaying. 
He  bobbed  despairingly  on  a  wave 
of  fear.  Then  Maureen  spoke  again: 

4  don't  believe  you.  The  purse  is 
as  fat  as  a  sow.' 

*Well,  the  money  is  mine,  is  it  not?' 
O'Leary's  tone  was  informed  with 
defiance  and  weariness.  She  was  his 
daughter,  the  devil  take  her,  but  she 
would  not  spare  him,  because  of  the 
many  things  that  came  between  them. 

Maureen  watched  him,  her  eyes 
bright  with  thought  Then  she  said 
slowly : — 

*Come  now,  I'll  be  after  making  a 
bargain  with  you.'  Her  father  raised 
his  head.  Tou  do  not  like  my  sweet- 
heart Dennis,  tell  me?* 

Ach  now,  I  wouldn*t  be  saying  such 
a  thing  .  .  .'  But  she  interrupted  him. 

*But  'ds  true  enough  all  the  same. 
You  forbid  us  to  marry,  and  I  am  a 
dutiful  girl  to  you,  and  will  not  But— 
if  you  were  to  keep  your  money,  and 
tell  my  mother  that,  after  all,  you 
would  not  be  raising  objections  to  a 
wedding  .  .  .  He  would  make  a  fine 
son  for  you.'  And  Maureen  smiled 
slowly — as  a  cat  must  smile,  O'Leary 
thought 

So  that  was  it  Blackmail,  corrup- 
tion, and  in  his  own  house.  She  was 
clever,  too.  A  faint  sense  of  pride 
was  stifled  in  overpowering  incfigna- 
tion.  Yet,  could  he  do  as  she  asked — 
or  could  he  lose  his  wig? 

But  no !  Maureen  should  not  have 
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chat  raKilly  witter  for  a  husband.  A 
miUion  times  no.  Me  would  take  the 
words  out  of  that  she-cat*s  mouth. 
He  would,  with  a  magnificent  gesture, 
hand  over  the  money  to  his  wife,  and 
tell  her  that  it  was  all  for  her  that 
he  had  saved  so  much.  Besides,  he 
need  only  give  her  five  shillings  or  so. 
*No!*  he  shouted  at  his  daughter. 
*I  would  rather  strangle  you  with  me 
own  hands  than  you  should  marry 
that — that .  .  '  and  the  words  bubbled 
in  his  throat  in  his  anger,  and  he  ran 
through  to  the  kitchen,  past  her,  and 
out  into  the  little  garden  where  his 
wife  wa%  working  at  the  turnips. 

^f  Rs,  OLkary'j  face  was  etched  by 

*  the  sun  and  the  wind  into  wrinkles 
that  spread  down  to  her  neck.  Mer 
hair  hung,  tape-like,  from  under  a 
golfing  cap.  She  was  a  quiet  woman, 
bred  to  economy,  anil  easy-going.  She 
still  loved  her  husband,  but  she  under- 
stood him,  too. 

•Yes,  Pat?'  she  questioned  him, 
leaning  on  her  hoe.  She  could  only 
suppose  that  he  was  hungry. 

'Yes,  Maria.'  He  came  panting  to 
her  side.  *1  have  something  to  give 
you.'  lie  stopped  as  a  fading  vision 
of  the  wig  floated  before  him.  Then: 
•Here — take  it  all,  fifteen  shillings  and 
sixpence.  Quick  woman.'  And  he 
thrust  the  purse  into  her  hand.  'It  is 
for  your  birthday.' 

*It  will  be  honest  money?'  she  ask- 
ed, at  last. 

She  was  an  admirable  woman,  but 
he  cnulil  have  struck  her  in  his  rage 
and  disappointment.  'Ach,  to  be  sure, 
woman.' 

'But  it  is  not  mv  birthday,  nor  will 
be  for  a  mhile  vet.'  She  was  deter- 
mined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
miracle. 


'It  will  be  doing  for  your  last*  then.* 
For  a  moment,  O'Leary  felt  a  right* 
eous  glow  in  him.  Maria  deserved  the 
money,  after  all.  He  tried  to  pull 
himself  erect 

*Have  1  not  been  a  good  husband 
to  you,  Maria?  It  is  cruel  you  are  to 
think  that  I  should  be  forgetting  such 
an  important  event  as  your  birthday/ 
And  as  he  shuffled  off,  she  called  to 
him  that  his  dinner  was  ready,  but  he 
never  even  turned  his  head. 

The  shimmering  brown  road 
creaked  under  his  feet  as  he  walked. 
He  did  not  care  where  he  went.  He 
told  himself  that  if  he  hadn't  the  wig 
— at  least,  Maureen  would  not  have 
her  Dennis.  The  affair  was  ended. 
And  yet,  what  did  it  matter?  How 
easily  one  got  tired  nowadays.  Was 
he  not  just  a  vain  old  fool  ?  New  hair 
was  of  little  account  without  new  legs, 
without  a  new  heart,  without — so 
many  things  needed  to  he  new  in 
him. 

This  Dennis,  now.  He  had  a  farm, 
and  three  cows — if  Maureen  was  to 
be  believed.  He  could  be  useful  for 
tobacco,  and  for  a  few  shillings  now 
and  again,  and  such  things — as  a  son* 
in-law. 

Ah,  well.  He  w*as  hungrv  all  of  a 
sudden.  Perhaps  it  would  be  sweet- 
breads for  supper.  .  .  . 

He  came  back  late,  and  entered  the 
kitchen  slowly,  like  a  blind  man  in  a 
strange  street.  I  le  was  resigned  to  an 
existence  which  he  had  thought  for  t 
moment  that  morning  he  was  going  to 
leave  behind. 

His  wife  was  at  the  hearth,  turn* 
ing  pancakes.  She  was  a  worker,  that 
woman. 

He  felt  grateful  for  his  chair,  for 
soft  slippers:  for  the  promise  of  fooA 

Maureen  sat  at  the  spread  tmUc, 
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spinning  her  knife  idly  round  and 
round  on  her  plate.  0*Leary  said  that 
it  might  rain  later.  It  was  his  offering 
to  peace. 

His  wife  glanced  round,  smiling  at 
him. 

Tatrick,'  she  said  sofdy.  *I  am 
grateful  to  you.  You  haven't  remem- 
bered me  for  a  long  time.' 

*Ach,  woman.'  The  old  man  was 
suddenly  uncomfortable.  Neither  had 
he,  come  to  think  of  it.  She  was  a 
sweet  woman,  too,  his  wife.  He 
moved  heavily  in  his  chair.  How  tired 
he  was — and  how  useless,  and  help- 
less. 

He  looked  at  his  daughter.  She 
smiled  at  him.  Always  laughing,  that 
girl.  But  handsome,  like  himself  used 
to  be.  Oh,  well;  she  could  have  her 
Dennis. 

Tatrick,'  began  Maria,  as  she  dish- 
ed the  pancakes.  ^Maureen  was  just 
telling  me  what  you  were  saying  to  her 
this  morning.  It  was  clever  of  you  to 
be  keeping  the  secret  so  well.  I  got 
the  finest  surprise  a  woman  ever  had.' 

O'Leary  raised  his  head,  shining 
with  pathetic  baldness.  He  looked 
again  at  Maureen,  and  she  laughed 
outright,  and  nodded  to  him  ever  so 
slightly. 

*Now !  Will  you  have  the  gracious 
goodness  to  tell  me  what  .  .  .'  he 
began. 

*Maureen  is  saying  that  you  told 
her  how  long  you  had  been  saving 
the  money  for  me — eh,  Maureen?' 

Aye.  Father,  you  remember?' 
Maureen  spoke  to  him  as  she  had 
never  spoken  before.  *You  were  wish- 
ful to  buy  a  perfume,  but  I  said  that 
our  mother  would  be  wanting  the 
money  to  spend  as  she  wanted  her- 
self.' 

Then  O'Leary  understood. 


'Maria,'  he  said, '  'twas  nothing  but 
what  you  deserved,  and  Maureen  wiD 
be  saying  the  same.  Ah,  girl?'  And 
he  smiled  and  winked  largely — the 
first  smile  since  he  had  stood  at 
Mahon's  window  that  morning. 

'But  hurry  with  your  supper,  acush- 
la.  That  young  Dennis  must  be  in 
a  great  state  about  seeing  you."  And 
he  winked  again,  the  father  of  all 
winks.  O'Leary  and  his  dau^ter 
looked  at  each  other.  Then  she  rose, 
and  came  round  the  table  to  him,  and 
when  he  looked  up  at  her,  she  kissed 
him. 

*Me  lord,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
you,'  and  she  curtsied,  and  was  08 
with  a  twinkle  of  heels. 

Tatrick,'  Maria  sat  down  opposite 
him.  'He  is  not  a  bad  young  man, 
what  with  his  farm  and  all.  She  miglit 
do  a  lot  worse  for  herself.  But  I  am 
thankful  to  you,  for  I  have  always 
liked  him.' 

Then  Maria  put  her  hand  into  the 
capacious  pocket  of  her  apron.  'I'll 
not  wish  you  to  be  angry  widi  me 
for  being  a  spendthrift,*  she  continued. 
He  looked  at  her  in  dismay.  What  a 
day  this  had  been. 

*I  can't  be  angry  any  more,'  he 
murmured. 

'Well  .  .  .'  his  wife  hesitated,  and 
she  smiled  to  herself.  *I  was  b 
Mahon's  shop  this  afternoon  after 
matching  a  piece  of  ribbon.  He  said 
that  if  I  cared  to  take  away  die  wig 
you  had  been  talking  to  him  about 
...  So  I  just  said  yes,  and  paid  him 
the  money  .  .  .  Here  I* 

She  laid  a  white  box  on  the  table. 
He  opened  it  slowly,  and  the  wig 
shone  and  smiled  at  him. 

And  O'Leary  rose,  to  bend  and  kiss 
his  wife,  a  thing  he  had  not  done  for 
a  long  time. 


South  America  teeks  remedy  for  her 
economic  ills  through  industrializatioo 


Pan-America  Faces 
World  War  Problems 


By  F.  Gonzalez  Alberdi 

TrMMlalcd  trooi  OrifmtMiUw,  Bwm  Aim  Liberal  Wtcyy 


IF  THK  proKram  outlined  at  the 
recent  Pan-American  Conference 
in  Panama  could  be  carried  out  in 
practice,  it  might  prevent  serious 
repercussions  t)t  the  Kuropean  m'ar 
in  l^tm  America,  and  particularly 
in  the  Argentine.  Among  other  im* 
portant  clauses,  this  program  includes 
certain  measures  m*hich  would  loosen 
the  hold  of  foreign  imperialism  on 
ScMJth  American  economy. 

(iencrally  speaking,  the  Conference 
arrived  at  certain  agreements  inten- 
Jed  In  maintain  American  neutrality 
and  to  assure  the  belligerents'  respect 
io€  the  South  American  continent.  By 
creating  a  vast  safety  /.one  forbidden 
to  belligerent  vessels,  by  exempting 
food  from  the  category  of  m-ar  contra* 
band,  and  by  condemning  the  practice 
of  'blacklists,*  the  Panama  Conference 
took  the  first  steps  to  safeguard  the 
continuance  of  South  American  trade. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  The  European 
countries,  and  particularly  England 
and  (iermany,  have  played  a  large 
part    in    the    commerce    of    Latin 


America.  Great  Britain  has  been  the 
Argentine's  principal  market,  both 
for  exports  and  imports,  and  Ger* 
many  has  frequendy  occupied  second 
place.  Today,  trade  with  some  Eu- 
ropean nations  is  rendered  impossible, 
and  with  others  it  is  suffering  under 
extraordinary  limitations.  This  situa- 
tion  means  economic  paralysis  and 
misery  for  countries  whose  entire 
economy  and  foreign  trade  have  been 
orientated  in  the  direction  of  Europe. 

At  Panama,  the  sincere  desire  for 
cooperation  among  the  Soudi  Ameri- 
can  Republics  has  been  recogniied, 
and  it  was  urged  that  all  of  them 
enlarge  their  industries,  intensify  agri* 
culture  and  develop  commerce.  An 
advisory  committee  of  finanrial  ex* 
perta  has  been  formed  to  solve  mone* 
ury  problems,  foreign  relations,  etc., 
with  a  view  toward  promoting  com* 
merce  among  them. 

Increased  continental  exchange  of 
trade  to  compensate  for  the  decline  of 
trade  with  Europe  is  one  step  toward 
solution  of  the  prablenL  In  order  to 
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advance  this  solution,  the  Panama 
Conference  has  recommended  the 
negotiation  of  commercial  treaties 
among  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
If  the  Argentine  does  not  want  to 
witness  the  paralysis  of  a  great  part 
of  her  economic  life,  it  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity for  her  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  over-ruling  the  oppo- 
sition of  reactionary  elements  in  both 
countries.  But  in  order  for  this  rem- 
edy to  be  efficacious,  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  an  increase  in  the  con- 
suming capacity  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can peoples.  However,  if  Latin 
America  seriously  wants  to  embark 
upon  the  road  of  economic  progress, 
she  must  not  think  that  solution  lies 
merely  in  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States — the  sale  of  her 
raw  materials  to  the  great  Northern 
Republic  in  return  for  industrial 
products.  To  the  contrary,  the  Latin 
American  countries  ought  to  profit 
by  the  support  offered  by  Sumner 
Welles  to  achieve  some  measure  of  in- 
dustralizadon  within  their  own  bor- 
ders as  well  as  establish  reciprocal 
trade  relations  on  their  own  continent. 
A  commission  of  experts  is  study- 
ing ways  and  means  of  creating  new 
industries  and  credit  concessions — 
presumably  to  be  advanced  by  the 
United  States — not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  commerce  but  also 
for  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

THE  MAIN  prerequisite  to  nor- 
mal trade  relations  among  the 
South  American  Republics  is  the  in- 
crease of  the  people's  purchasing 
power.  In  the  Argentine  the  consump- 
tion level  per  person  is  more  than 
double  that  of  any  of  the  other  repub- 
lics.  Yet  the  low  level  of  salaries  in 


comparison  to  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  the  poverty  of  the  peasants 
have  handicapped  her  seriously.  What 
should  one  then  say  about  the  Peruv- 
ian Republic,  the  majority  of  whose 
population  consists  of  aq>ioited  na- 
tives whose  standard  of  living  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  animals? 

The  fundamental  solution  of  our 
economic  problem  rests  in  the  bet- 
terment of  living  conditions  among 
the  great  masses  of  workers.  An  in- 
terior market  for  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry would  thus  be  created,  and  for 
this  development  one  can  count  on 
the  credits  offered  by  the  United 
States.  The  problem  of  industrial- 
izing our  countries  depends,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  bettering  the  conditions 
of  the  agrarian  popdatton,  therdiy 
transforming  them  into  consumers  of 
industrial  products.  At  the  same  time, 
the  growth  of  industry  would  in  turn 
create  a  great  mass  of  industrial 
workers  who  would  be  consumers  of 
agricultural  products. 

The  Argentine  should  take  advant- 
age of  the  offer  of  the  United  States 
loans  to  carry  out  a  vast  housing 
program,  aimed  at  abolishing  the 
latifundio  and  the  desert,  and  ad- 
vancing the  technical  level  of  her 
agriculture  and  cattle  breeding.  Furth- 
ermore, at  a  time  when  the  birth  rate 
is  declining  at  such  an  alarming  pace, 
it  is  imperative  for  us  to  open  the 
gates  to  immigration.  For  example, 
the  Spanish  refugees  in  France  con- 
stitute a  magnificent  group  of  agri- 
cultural laborers,  workers  and  techni- 
cians  who  could  be  utilized  in  the  task 
of  building  up  our  population  and 
developing  our  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  past,  United  States  banken 
have  regarded  Latin  America  as  a 
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pltcc  tor  exploiting  raw  materials, 
and  have  made  investments  solely  for 
this  purpose.  Our  economic  liberation 
will  be  achieved  only  when  we  enter 
upon  a  program  of  self-industrializa- 
bon.  It  is  from  those  quarters  of 
American  business  who  realize  that 
tn  selling  us  machinery  and  industrial 
articles  they  are  helping  us  build  up 
our  purchasing  power,  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  receive  his  main  sup- 
port against  the  opposition  of  the 
trusts,  who  are  mainly  concerned  with 
keeping  Latin  America  a  colony. 

By  means  of  credit  from  the  United 
States  and  a  certain  measure  of  capi- 
tal obtained  from  some  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  we  can  now  ex- 
ploit virgin  territory.  Brazil  possesses 
21  per  cent  of  the  world's  iron  re- 
ser\-es,  and  yet  she  imports  practically 
all  of  her  machinery.  Brazilian  iron 
can  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  great 
metallurgical  and  iron  industry  in  that 
country.  It  would  find  a  welcome 
market    in    the    Argentine    which    is 


eager  to  develop  heavy  industry,  at 
least  until  her  own  iron  is  discovered. 
Raw  materials,  fuel  and  foodstuffs 
abound  in  Latin  American  countries. 
It  is  a  question  of  exploiting  them 
properly,  of  making  them  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  our  national 
industry,  non-existent  today,  instead 
of  using  them  merely  for  export.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  moving  toward 
autarchy,  but  of  taking  advantage  of 
present  circumstances  to  build  up  an 
economy  that  is  independent  of  the 
dictates  of  foreign  imperialism. 

This  is  true  of  our  relationship 
with  Great  Britain.  We  should  no 
longer  restrict  our  production  in  order 
to  maintain  high  prices  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  British  imperialism.  In- 
stead, prices  should  be  reduced  and 
surplus  products  sent  to  our  sister 
republics.  Panama  has  given  us  a  pro- 
gram for  peace  and  economic  prog- 
ress. However,  political  liberty 
is  essential  if  privileged  groups  are 
not  to  sabotage  this  program. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


Wrong  Local  Color 

Recently  in  a  certain  sector  of  the  French 
front  the  Germans  thought  they  would  give 
a  telling  touch  to  the  ant i- British  texts  which 
they  display  on  placards  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poilus.  They  would  appeal  to  the  local 
patriotism  of  the  troops  in  line  against  them, 
to  the  amour  du  terroir  which  is  so  notor- 
iously strong  among  the  French. 

So  placards  were  hoisted  composed  some- 
what as  follows: 

'Franqais  du  Nord,  vouiez-vous  que  vos 

fermes  et  vos  prairies  soient  devastees  pour 

faire  plaisir  d  VAngleterreV 

After  a  while  an  answering  notice  board 
rose  from  the  French  positions.   It  bore  three 
words,  'Sommes  du  Midi.  We're   from   the 
South.' 
Daily  Telegraph  and  Morning  Post, 

— London 

No  Peace  on  Earth 

The  British  historian  Robert  H.  Gushing 
has  shown  that  in  the  course  of  3,521  years 
humanity  has  known  only  268  years  of  peace, 
that  is,  less  than  8  per  cent.  In  the  other 
3,253  years  there  have  been  hostilities  in 
various  parts  *  of  the  world.  Professor 
Thomas  P.  Murray  of  Boston,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  found  that  78  per  cent  of  these 
wars  have  broken  out  in  the  second  six 
months  of  the  year,  14  per  cent  between  April 
and    June,    and    only    8    per    cent    between 


January  and  March.  This  tunrey  shows  diat 
peace  is  an  exceptiooal  conditioo  and  is  b«t 
a  vacation  from  war. 

--WeUwoelu.  Zttrid 

Lesser  Evil 

At  one  particularly  loud  dap  of  thunder  a 
lady  involuntarily  and  Tisiblj  starts.  Fasnqg 
urchin:  'It's  all  right,  lidy.  It  ain*t  'Ider, 
it's  Gawd.' 

—Janus,  b  SpecUif 


I  Am  a  German 

I  have  been  taught  to  hate  Bolshevism,  but 
Stalin  is  now  my  friend  and  protector. 

I  have  been  taught  that  the  Baltic  is  a 
German  lake,  but  today  it  possesses  more 
Soviet  naval  bases  than  German. 

I  have  been  taught  that  the  Berlin-Rone 
Axis  is  unbreakable,  and  that  we  march  side 
by  side  with  Italy.    But  we  don't. 

I  have  been  taught  that  the  British  are  a 
gang  of  decadent  fops,  who  have  so  mal- 
treated the  people  of  the  Empire  that  they 
would  never  again  fight  for  die  Modier 
Country.    But  they  do. 

I  have  been  taught  that  Hitler  would  never 
involve  the  Reich  in  war  again.  But  he  has, 
and  we  face  the  West  alone. 

I  have  been  taught  that  by  years  of  sacri- 
fice, by  the  skill  of  our  chemists  and  Ae 
labors  of  Hermann  Goring,  we  should  be 
self-sufHdent.  But  we  are  hungry. 

I  have  been  taught  that  Lekeutrmmm,  or 
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bvsa<  »pAce.  it  vital  to  the  Reich,  but  Hitler 
lui  now  ciiled  all  Gcrroant  back  home. 

I  hive  been  taught  that  the  Auttrians 
begged  tor  the  Jmtchiuss,  but  now  they  don*t 
•cem  to  want  it.  And  that  the  Caechs  im- 
plored the  Fuhrer  to  liberate  them  from  the 
tyrannouft  rule  of  'that  Mr.  Benes.'  Yet  they 
are  teething  with   revolt. 

I  have  been  taught  that  our  air  force  it  in- 
compiriblr.  but  night  after  night  the  Royal 
Air  Korve  hat  flown  over  our  citiet  without 
hindrance.  What  will  happen  to  ut  all  when 
they  ttirt  dropping  bombt? 

I  have  been  taught  to  read,  learn  and  in- 
wardly digest  the  Fuhrer 't  Mftm  KmmpI,  but 
mom  that  Comrade  Stalin  it  Matter  of  the 
Balkan*,  the  .Nan  bible  it  jutt  gibberith  to 
me. 

I  have  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  in- 
vuiabihty  of  the  (terman  Army,  but  for 
weekt  the  French  have  held  potitiont  on 
(»ernian  toil. 

I  havf  been  told  that  our  Cteneralt  could 
eatily  subdue  our  foes  by  BUt%krief  (light- 
ning war),  but  we  now  realise  that,  thanks 
to  Hrrr  van  RibSentrop.  we  are  faced  with 
long  vrirs  uf  mitery. 

— Sfut  Revifw.  Ix)ndon 


PufM-h  Says 

Two  vokrls  in  a  country  pub  look  long  and 
earnestly  at  a  full-page  picture  of  Der 
fmkttt.  At  la«t  one  of  them  says:  *And  it 
aays  he  done  it  all  to  save  his  face.  Well, 
weir* 

It  was  an  unk:nd  critic  who  said  that  to 
tar  thit  war  has  been  a  war  to  end  Warsaw. 
aftd  to  make  the  world  safe  for  bureaucracy. 

Pmmtk,  London 


No!   Never! 

And  there's  the  story  of  the  caatawayt  on 
the  desert  island.  The  mate  of  the  boat  which 
had  sighted  them  landed  with  a  bundle  of 
newspapers.  *The  skipper  suggested  you  might 
like  to  read  the  news,'  he  said,  'and  then  de- 
cide for  yourselves  whether  you  want  to  be 
rescued.' 

— Jmp^m  CkfmUU,  Kobe 


Nad  Modier  Goose 

Smd  dd^lf.   Ksmm 
Hmken  Ufir  Lf^msraum.' 
He  must  kavt  keen  referrimf 
T#  Girtmf. 

Dr.   G^ekMi 
Juti  kmrkies  mmd  kurhiei. 
His  pr%p€fmmdmt  «•  «fe— 
The  pr%p€ftet 

Le  finer  ml  Gmmelin 
Cesi  urn   meekinti  §mmin. 
//  frmppe  let  pmmvret  B^ekeB, 
C9mme  urn  FecA. 

Belitkm 

Rift  •ut  ku  miiiiis 

!m  kettdfemr  m%re  tuiied  fa  dese^mt. 

Or  kem€9nt. 

J%tet  Sislim 
Betiefed  TMm 

On  ike  fr^undt  tkmt  Etfnmmi 
Hmd  kefun  f  drett  like  Old  £la«MM. 
— Prise-winning   poems    Iron    a 
in  the  SpeeUfr. 


Df  Gr%€m§  dmHerdmrntmeft 


Helpless  to  stop  Hitler,  II  Duce 
bends  his  energies  toward  coloniza- 
tion and  domination  of  his  neighbon 


Italy's 
Living  Room 


I.    Ethiopia  the  Golden 

TraniUted  from  Pester  lAeyd,  Budapest  Gennan-Language  Daily 


CONTRARY  to  dire  predictions 
in  much  of  the  world  press, 
the  empire  of  Ethiopia  is  find- 
ing a  ready  response  from  private 
Italian  capital,  and  Italy  and  Italians 
are  certain  to  reap  an  enormous  re- 
turn from  its  annexation  three  years 
ago.  The  cost  of  that  annexation  in 
money  and  materials  fades  into  rela- 
tive insignificance  as  the  real  poten- 
tialities of  Ethiopia  in  wealth-produc- 
tion become  more  apparent.  The 
Duce's  expenditure,  which  to  certain 
misguided  observers  abroad  presaged 
certain  calamity,  may  be  regarded  to- 
day as  an  investment  of  unrealized 
shrewdness.  The  wonder  now  is  that 
anyone  believed  that  Mussolini  would 
expend  a  sum  of  such  proportions 
without  the  foreknowledge  that  the 
natives  could  be  controlled,  and  living 
conditions  made  more  than  tolerable 
for  the  field  representatives  and  em- 
ployes of  private  capital. 

The    latest    official    report    from 


Rome  of  progress  in  16  East-African 
Empire  States  shows  that  more  than 
nine  thousand  private  enterprises  have 
invested  a  total  in  excess  of  4  billion 
lira.  It  should  be  stressed  that  the 
Italian  Government  has  not  adopted 
the  vicious  nineteenth-century  practice 
of  using  a  colony  solely  for  purposes 
of  squeezing  immediate  cash  out  of 
concessionaires  prepared  to  gamble, 
or  of  exploiting  natives  by  the  use  of 
the  corvee,  or  forced  labor,  to  a  de- 
gree that  the  resentment  demanded,  if 
its  destructive  manifestations  were  to 
b?  suppressed,  the  maintenance  of  a 
huge  force  of  military  and  civilian 
police,  administrators  and  commer- 
cial agents.  The  State,  in  this  in- 
instance,  has  displayed  a  genuine  re- 
gard for  the  investment  welfare  of 
the  concessionaires  and  for  native 
labor.  The  long  view  has  been  taken, 
and  the  Government's  guiding  princi- 
ple, economically  spealung,  has  been 
to  foster  exploitation,  step  by  step. 
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only  to  the  degree  that  such  exploita- 
Don  matches  current  domestic  needs 
and  domestic  financial  and  technical 
equipment. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
the  Italian  administrators  soon  recog- 
nized that  such  exploitation  as  the 
Negus  had  permitted  had  been  primi- 
ti%*e  in  the  extreme,  and  that  colonial 
de%'elopment  of  the  land*s  enormous 
resources  must  start  from  the  bottom 

Native  production  of  raw  mate- 
rials, native  industry  and  agriculture, 
were  conducted  in  the  manner  of  Bib- 
lical times.  The  first  step  was  to  pro- 
vide communication  by  road,  and  by 
telegraph  construction,  and  this  the 
(fovcrnment  refused  to  entrust  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Already  concrete 
roads  totaling  2,500  miles  have 
been  laid,  and  in  addition  there  are 
11,000  miles  of  mountain  paths 
which  can  be  used  by  motor  vehicles. 
In  view  of  the  obstacles  presented  by 
unknom-n  terrain  and  the  long  and  de- 
fCnictive  rainy  season,  the  constnic- 
cion  in  the  course  of  only  three  years 
must  be  regarded  as  an  engineering 
feat  of  great  magnitude. 

The  road-building,  now  complete  in 


its  initial  stage,  has  permitted  the 
start  of  the  second  step  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Ethiopia.  The 
immediate  problem  to  be  solved  was 
transition  from  an  archaic  to  a  mod- 
em monetary  system.  Another  move, 
not  yet  completed,  was  a  practical  sur- 
vey of  the  country *s  mineral  wealth, 
since  those  made  by  agents  of  Hailc 
Selassie  had  not  touched  huge 
stretches  of  territory,  particularly  in 
western  Ethiopia.  Private  enterprise 
has  interested  itself  chiefly  in  hydro- 
electric installation,  coffee  cultivation, 
furs  and  lumbering.  Such  exploita- 
tion financed  by  private  Italian  capital 
is  on  a  Kale  that  none  would  have  be- 
lieved possible  even  a  few  months 
ago.  Small  savings-accounts  are  in- 
cluded in  that  private  investment 
Since  the  current  war  in  Europe  is 
very  substantially  improving  Italian 
economy,  the  nation's  income  is  in- 
creasing and  some  substantial  part  of 
that  increase  will  unquestionably  be 
invested  in  the  new  Empire.  The  in- 
dividual Italian  has  been  sold  on  the 
potential  yield  of  Ethiopia.  In  a  per- 
sonal sense,  he  feels  himself  an  em- 
pire-builder, even  if  he  invests  as  little 
as  fifty  lira. 


II.  Eyes  to  the  Balkans 

TrafttUifd  Irooi  Cufp^  S^w^il^,  Parb  P^itksl  %mi  liftfary  Wftkl|r 


LAST  March,  Fascist  Italy  none 
too  enthusiastically  approved 
the  German  occupation  of 
Crecho-Slovakia.  In  September,  she 
accepted  the  partition  of  Poland.  It 
almost  seemed  that  nothing  could 
change  a  policy  so  automatically  de- 
termined  by    the    exigencies   of    the 


Rome-Berlin  Axis,  whose  successive 
eiapes  are  calculated  far  in  advance. 
The  impression  is  current,  however, 
that  the  machine  no  longer  functions 
smoothly.  In  the  meanwhile.  Rome 
has  become  very  active  in  the  Balkans, 
and  here  is  the  key  to  Italy's 
foreign  poliey. 
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With  the  partition  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, which  since  March  1938  has 
had  a  common  frontier  with  the  Reich, 
has  seen  Russia  come  to  the  foot  of 
the  Carpathians.  Hungary  has  taken 
pains  to  reestablish  normal  diplomatic 
relations  with  Moscow  and  she  has 
also  accelerated  her  agrarian  reforms 
as  insurance  against  the  danger  of 
National  Socialism  and  Communism 
both  at  home  and  from  abroad.  This 
new  situation  has  modified  Hungary's 
position  in  regard  to  the  Axis.  Hun- 
garian revisionists  have  realized  their 
hopes  by  regaining  the  territories 
Hungary  had  lost  to  Czecho-SIovakia. 
After  that,  they  were  ready  to  march 
on  the  southeast,  toward  Transyl- 
vania. But  things  have  become  com- 
plicated. Budapest  has  profited  great- 
ly by  the  Russian-German  agreement, 
which  signified  the  end  of  German 
schemes  for  an  autonomous  Ukraine. 
The  territory  that  threatened  to  turn 
into  a  'Ukrainian  Piedmont'  again 
became  a  mere  Hungarian  province. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  German  hold 
on  Slovakia  grew.  Now  that  Hungary 
must  worry  about  her  two  powerful 
and  restless  neighbors,  the  problem 
of  Transylvania  has  receded.  Under 
present  circumstances,  Hungarian 
claims  on  Rumania  could  never  be 
satisfied  even  if  the  Hungarian  re- 
visionists were  ready  to  pay  the  same 
price  as  the  Slovakian  separatists :  that 
of  Hungarian  independence. 

Today,  Hungary  is  psychologically 
prepared  for  a  policy  totally  independ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Axis,  and  this  in- 
dependent policy  is  actually  being  ad- 
vised by  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
Axis:  Italy.  We  may  even  go  as  far 
as  to  say  that  such  a  policy  would  be 
impossible  without  Italy's  coopera- 
tion. That  such  cooperation  is  forth- 


coming has  been  made  obvious  by 
the  manifestations  of  Italo-Hungarian 
friendship  that  had  recently  taken 
place. 

Once  upon  a  time  Italy  was  inter- 
ested in  Hungary  because  the  two 
countries  had  in  common  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Little  Entente.  Today, 
nothing  remains  of  the  Prague-Bucha- 
rest-Belgrade triangle.  But  the  crumb- 
ling of  the  Li^e  Entente  had 
proved  advantageous  only  to  the 
Reich,  and  among  all  the  European 
Powers,  it  is  Italy  who  had  lost  die 
most  by  its  collapse.  The  Italian 
policy  in  Central  Europe  had  one  in- 
herent weakness:  the  fact  that  it  was 
inspired  by  hostility  toward  France. 
That  factor  had  brought  about  iti 
failure  and  enabled  Germany  to  be  the 
one  to  gather  in  all  the  profits.  Italy 
is  today  more  resolved  than  ever  to 
defend  the  remains  of  its  former 
sphere  of  influence.  In  an  artide  en- 
titled 'Rome's  Frontier  on  the  Daih 
ube'  a  Budapest  paper,  the  Magjsr 
Nemzei,  recently  developed  the  idea 
that  Italy's  main  purpose  is  to  pre- 
vent the  Balkans  from  falling  under 
the  influence  of  some  great  Power. 
This  explains,  above  all,  Italy's  friend- 
ship with  Hungary,  which  in  Italy's 
estimation  had  ever  been  a  bastion 
protecting  Trieste  and  the  Adriatic. 

IT  IS  well  known  that  Rome  has 
made  efforts  to  push  rapproche- 
ment between  Hungary  and  Yugo- 
slavia. These  two  countries  have  con- 
cluded, after  prolonged  negotiations, 
an  arrangement  according  to  the  terms 
of  which  the  present  frontiers  are  to 
be  maintained;  it  envisages,  besides, 
the  conclusion  of  a  convention  dealing 
with  the  status  of  minorities  and  a 
non-aggression   pact    The   only  re- 
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ftrictivc  clause  in  this  tgrccment  is 
dut  It  should  be  signed  only  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  similar  agreement  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Rumania.  At- 
tempts at  a  Hungarian- Yugoslavian 
rapprochement  are  not  a  recent  mat- 
ter, and  Italy  has  always  approved  of 
tiiem.  But  in  the  past  these  attempts 
had  been  made  with  the  idea  of  break- 
ing up  the  Little  Entente  and  isolating 
Yugoslavia.  Poland  had,  alas,  worked 
m  the  past  with  the  same  purpose  in 
mind,  profiting  by  her  excellent  rela- 
bonship  with  Budapest.  Besides,  since 
die  I  jttic  Kntcntc  held  in  check  Hun- 
garian revisionist  claims,  the  Hun- 
garian-Yugoslavian agreement  of  pre- 
Munich  days  would  have  merely  re- 
sulted in  deflecting  Hungarian  ambi- 
tions toward  Czecho-Slo%'akia  and  then 
Rumania.  Tmiay,  with  Rome  favoring 
a  Hungarian- Yugoslavian  and  a  Hun- 
garian-Rumanian rapprcKhcmcnt,  the 
situation  \%  considerably  changed. 
Italian  policy  is  no  longer  directed 
against  Bucharest,  and  the  purpose  of 
any  agreement  signed  in  the  Danubian 
region  must  be  to  unite  Belgrade  and 
Bucharest  with  a  view  to  safeguarding 
the  now  existing  frontiers  in  the  Bal- 
kans. 

During  the  last  few  years,  Italian- 
Rumanian  rclaticms  have  been  grow- 
ing stcaililv  worse,  since  Rumania  was 
pan  of  at  Ica^t  two  groups  for  which 
Fa«ciM  Italy  had  no  use:  namely,  the 
IJttle  F.ntcntc  and  the  Balkan  En- 
tente. The  present  situation  may  dic- 
tate another  line  of  action  to  Musso- 
lini. Douhtlc^^.  Italy  wishes  to  keep 
Rumania  safely  in  the  blcx  of  neutral 
nations  which  are  staying  out  of  the 
present  war.  Kvcn  the  recent  dissolu- 
tion of  (he  Cabinet  headed  by  pro- 
Italian  Ar^ctoianu  did  not  change 
mattcr%     For  Italy*s  policy,  although 


it  aims  at  weakening  the  ties  between 
Rumania  and  the  Allies,  is  not  without 
danger  to  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
England  and  France  do  not  menace 
the  territorial  integrity  and  inde* 
pendence  of  any  Balkan  country.  The 
only  possible  threat  in  that  direction 
comes  from  Germany  and  the  U.S.- 
S.R.;  any  policy  which  really  prom- 
ises to  retain  the  status  quo  in  the 
Balkans,  or  at  least,  to  protect  the 
Balkans  from  the  hegemony  of  any 
one  great  Power  is  bound  to  coincide 
with  the  Franco-British  aims. 

The  Italian  press  may  make  sar* 
eastic  comments  on  the  value  of  the 
guarantees  given  to  Rumania  by 
Britain  and  France.  Certainly  such  a 
guarantee  will  in  itself  not  suflice  to 
protect  Rumania  against  attack.  The 
only  solution  is  in  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  guarantee,  rendered  more 
efficacious  by  Italian  cooperation. 
Italian  policy  in  the  Balkans  is 
doomed  to  failure  without  French 
and  British  cooperation,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  no  consolidation  of  the 
Balkans*  present  status  is  possible 
without  Italy. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Angles 
French  agreement  with  Turkey  might 
have  been  expected  to  get  a  very  bad 
press  in  Italy.  It  did  not.  Here,  too, 
Italy*s  attitude  had  changed  for  the 
same  reasons  as  apply  to  Belgrade, 
Budapest  and  Bucharest.  Between 
1928  and  1931,  Rome  had  favored 
a  Greco  •  Turkish  rapprochement, 
and  Mussolini  had  personally  eon* 
tributed  to  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  But  this  policy  had 
the  same  underlying  weakness  as  that 
inherent  in  Italy*s  attitude  toward  the 
IJttle  Entente.  The  idyll  did  not  last 
long.  In  1930,  Italy  had  suddenly 
voiced  to  the  world  her  intention  to 
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become  a  political  center  of  the  area 
extending  through  all  Southeastern 
Europe,  from  Hungary  to  Turkey, 
through  Albania,  Rumania,  Bulgaria 
and  Greece.  After  the  expression  of 
such  ambitions,  the  relations  between 
Rome,  Athens  and  Ankara  had  cooled 
considerably.  The  invasion  of  Al- 
bania, the  Dodecanese  question  and 
the  memories  of  Italian  ambitions  in 
Asia  Minor  had  multiplied  mistrusts 
and  misunderstandings.  But  this  an- 
tagonism is  gone.  Italy  has  gone  out 
of  her  way  to  reassure  Greece  about 
her  intentions.  Her  friendliness  to 
Athens  in  other  days  would  have  been 
construed    as    a    maneuver    directed 


against  Turkey  and  the  Western  dem- 
ocracies. 

Now,  however,  that  the  factors  in 
the  Balkan  equation  have  been 
changed,  this  is  no  longer  true.  It  is 
felt  diat  'The  true  danger  for  Tur- 
key is  the  same  as  for  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope: Bolshevist  Russia.  We  both 
want  security  in  Eastern  Mediterran- 
ean. That  is  why  it  is  of  advantage  to 
Turkey  to  have  an  understanding  with 
Italy.*  This  also  sums  up  the  way 
Italy  feels  about  the  independence  of 
the  Balkans.  It  is  a  basis  on  which  a 
Turko-Italian  agreement  may  well  be 
built  and  yet  not  be  in  contradiction 
with  the  Ankara-London-Paris  pact 
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plicc  tor  exploiting  raw  materials, 
and  have  made  investments  solely  for 
this  purpose.  Our  economic  liberation 
mill  be  achieved  only  when  we  enter 
upon  a  program  of  self-industrializa- 
tion.  It  is  from  those  quarters  of 
American  business  who  realize  that 
in  selling  us  machinery  and  industrial 
articles  they  are  helping  us  build  up 
our  purchasing  power,  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  receive  his  main  sup- 
port against  the  opposition  of  the 
trusts,  who  are  mainly  concerned  with 
keeping  Latin  America  a  colony. 

By  means  of  credit  from  the  United 
States  and  a  certain  measure  of  capi- 
tal obtained  from  some  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  we  can  now  ex- 
ploit virgin  territory.  Brazil  possesses 
21  per  cent  of  the  world's  iron  re- 
serves, and  yet  she  imports  practically 
all  of  her  machinery.  Brazilian  iron 
can  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  great 
metallurgical  and  iron  industry  in  that 
country.  It  would  find  a  welcome 
market    in    the    Argentine    which    is 


eager  to  develop  heavy  industry,  at 
least  until  her  own  iron  is  discovered. 
Raw  materials,  fuel  and  foodstuffs 
abound  in  Latin  American  countries. 
It  is  a  question  of  exploiting  them 
properly,  of  making  them  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  our  national 
industry,  non-existent  today,  instead 
of  using  them  merely  for  export.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  moving  toward 
autarchy,  but  of  taking  advantage  of 
present  circumstances  to  build  up  an 
economy  that  is  independent  of  the 
dictates  of  foreign  imperialism. 

This  is  true  of  our  relationship 
with  Great  Britain.  We  should  no 
longer  restrict  our  production  in  order 
to  maintain  high  prices  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  British  imperialism.  In- 
stead, prices  should  be  reduced  and 
surplus  products  sent  to  our  sister 
republics.  Panama  has  given  us  a  pro- 
gram for  peace  and  economic  prog- 
ress. However,  political  liberty 
is  essential  if  privileged  groups  are 
not  to  sabotage  this  program. 
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physical  effort  is  greeted  with  spon- 
sorship, following  and  uproarious 
cheers. 

Los  Angeles  subdivisions  have  been 
setded  with  retired  Middle  Western 
farmers,  storekeepers,  and  other 
bourgeois  refugees  from  eastern  win- 
ter. To  these  new  men  the  progres- 
sive spirit  California  had  shown 
(sporadically,  it  is  true)  since  the 
minor  revolution  of  1879  and  the 
Johnson  administration  was  as  the 
mutterings  of  a  strange  cult.  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  in  the  White  House, 
interest  rolled  in  from  invested  capi- 
tal; all  was  right  with  the  world.  The 
heavily  subsidized  Southern  Cali- 
fornia football  team  was  showing 
more  naive  and  disingenuous  colleges 
what  the  power  of  invested  capital 
can  accomplish,  and  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  played  Thf  Nutcracker 
Suiu  endlessly  in  the  Hollywood 
Bowl,  to  prove  that  culture  as  well  as 
capital  nestled  between  the  Sierra 
Madre  and  the  sea. 

Los  Angeles  was  a  cheap  and  easy 
place  in  which  to  live,  if  one  had  a 
little  money.  An  industrious  Chamber 
of  Commerce  had  long  ago  frightened 
away  union  activity  north  of  the 
Tehachapi,  and  labor  could  be  had 
for  whatever  sum  an  employer's  con- 
science would  make  him  pay.  The  em- 
ployer had  a  vast  reservoir  of  Mexi- 
can peons  to  flood  tne  unskilled  labor 
market.  Japanese  and  Filipino  labor 
could  he  thrown  into  the  scales,  and 
the   higher   brackets   could   be    tillcil 

th    disappointed    thespians    fro/en 

(    \  of  Hollywood,  and  the  sons  and 

<]t    ;hters  of  the  migrant  bourgeosic 

could  exist  upon  small   returns 

their  employment,  being  under- 

!n  by  their  families. 

AfigeJes  is  a  city  of  six-storv 


churches,  for  the  word  of  God  is 
strong  in  the  land,  and  politicians 
charm  the  citizenry  with  \ivid  quou- 
tions  from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
demagogue  must  exploit  'manna'  and 
*milk  and  honey'  before  he  may  speak 
of  *ham  and  eggs,*  now  fortunately 
buried  for  a  while.  All  night  long 
great  electric  signs  spell  out  the  mono 
Jesus  Saves*  from  the  rooft  of  call 
buildings,  like  the  turning  of  a  Ti- 
betan prayer-wheel.  Yet  the  spirit  of 
God  moves  slowly.  In  Los  Angeles 
thousands  of  farm  girls,  attraaed  by 
Hollyw*ood  and  tricked  into  prosdm- 
tion,  give  the  town  a  lively  night  life. 
The  good  and  the  holy  shun  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  other  town. 

Into  this  Antioch  the  turning  citlc 
of  business  depression  came  like  a 
major  earthquake.  Those  houses  baik 
upon  the  shifting  insecurity  of  Mid- 
western mortgages  came  tumbling  to 
their  foundations.  Wolves  bayed  oa 
Wilshire  Boulevard  and  packs  hunted 
from  Southgate  to  Beverly  Hills.  The 
closing  of  bank  doors  in  Peoria  and 
Davenport  closed  doors  of  homes  ii 
Glendale  and  Holmby  Hills.  By 
1933  the  inhabitants  of  this  Zion  vtre 
in  a  precarious  condition.  The  Mid- 
western bourgeosie  were  hungry.  The 
parasites  who  fed  upon  them  vert 
hungrier  still.  They  mumbled  over 
each  other's  bones  and  dreamed  of  a 
happier  day. 

In  this  spirit  they  fell  upon  Ac 
political  body  of  the  Republican  Pkrtf. 
to  which  they  had  long  been  attached 
and  tore  it  limb  from  limb.  la  this 
spirit  thev  listened  to  the  anjrsdMk 
voice  of  Franklin  Delano  Rooacttk 
and  overnight  became  Democrat  far 
all  that  the  Democratic  Partr  had  n 
offer  them.  They  remained  Dm^ 
crats  until  other  siren  voices  ofeftJ 
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them  more  bread  and  better  circuses. 

in  this  arena  of  real  privation  it 
was  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
dreams  of  salvation  and  prophets  of 
Utopia.  The  Communists  tried  and 
failed«  largely  because  they  were  too 
stupid  to  realize  that  they  must  adopt 
the  peculiar  idiom  and  dialectic  of  the 
people.  They  could  not  and  did  not 
introduce  Karl  Marx  to  the  tune  of 
OU  Hundred.  The  disciples  of  this 
poor  substitute  for  sanity  obtained 
their  greatest  success  in  lloUyu'ood. 
llicv  ^athcrcil  dollars  and  converts  in 
Beverly  Hills  where  pseudo*intellects 
had  taken  to  reading  books  with  the 
hard  words  conveniently  cut  into 
syllables.  The  motion  picture  colony 
had  tired  of  Mammon  in  the  same 
way  that  ancient  courtesans  are  said 
to  have  tired  of  sin.  The  Communists 
offered  a  new  %auce  for  jaded  appe- 
dtes. 

The  good  gray  doctor  saw  it  first. 
Every  subsequent  aberration  of  the 
pension  scheme  was  a  refinement  of 
Doctor  Townsend*s  specific  for  the 
diseases  of  age.  Composed  of  snake 
oil  from  a  native  compound,  presented 
with  prayer  and  hymn  tunes,  it  had  the 
authentic  old  American  flavor.  The 
Townsend  plan  required  the  hot 
desert  !iun  to  incubate  its  potency, 
but  Maine  and  Ohio  and  Iowa  and 
Massachusetts  recognized  it  imme- 
diatelv.  It  was  as  Yankee  as  clam 
chowder  and  baked  beans,  as  Mid- 
western  as  chicken  and  roasting  ears. 
The  Plan,  like  all  its  successors,  had 
a  delightful  element  of  inflation, 
cs'oking  tender  memories  of  Free 
SiK'er  and  the  Cross  of  Gold. 

WIIFNFVKR  an  economic  m'ind- 
frill  wa^  ncc*lcd  a  Don  Quixote 
during  the  past  two  generations,  Mr. 


Upton  Sinclair  has  mounted  the  first 
available  Rosinante  and  charged  Mr 
Sinclair  has  tasted  of  life  in  every 
direction  from  the  Stockyards  to 
Harmony  Hall;  and  although  Mr. 
Sinclair  has  ever  declared  the  taste 
to  be  bitter,  there  has  been  an  accom- 
paniment of  lip-smacking. 

The  E.P.I.C.  plan  was  a  great  tri- 
umph for  a  man  who  had  written 
fiction  for  years.  It  was  a  stricdy 
streamlined  Utopia,  shining  with 
stainless  steel,  and  the  wail  of  its 
Calliope  could  be  heard  for  miles. 
This  shining  novelty  took  the  Demo- 
cradc  Party  of  California  into  eamp« 
and  since  then  the  party  has  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  party.  Democracy  in 
California  is  a  combination  of  forces 
and  pressure  groups  in  liquid  form, 
jelling  only  upon  certain  iuues.  Upton 
Sinclair  captured  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination in  1934  upon  a  ridiculous  plat- 
form of  vague  and  confusing  prom- 
ises. It  was  the  perfect  example  of 
the  principle  of  boring  from  widiin, 
and  it  must  have  shamed  the  Com* 
munists  on  whose  patent  in  this  field 
of  holy  endeavor  he  was  infringing. 

The  leaders  of  the  State  Demo- 
cradc  Party,  who  had  irrigated  that 
rather  barren  garden  with  their  tean 
and  who  had  fertilized  it  with  the 
bones  of  their  policieal  martyrdom, 
were  cast  aside.  In  the  year  when 
they  could  count  upon  a  harvest  after 
forty  years  of  drought*  diere  was  a 
new  gardener  with  die  keys  of  Eden 
in  his  pocket.  He  locked  the  gates 
against  them  and  choac  new  men.  In 
this  >*ineyard  were  two  disappointed 
attorneys.  Mr.  Sheridan  Doiwney  of 
Sacramento,  and  Mr.  Culbert  ONaon 
of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Downey  was  a 
perfect  politician  for  the  New  En, 
a  weather-vane  so  delieitely  set  to  die 
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winds  of  doctrine  that  he  responded 
to  the  first  faint  sigh  of  any  political 
disturbance.  Mr.  Olson  was  an  immi- 
grant from  the  State  of  Utah — an  ex- 
advocate  of  Free  Silver,  an  exhorter 
of  lost  causes  and  a  man  whose  noble 
brow  and  silver  hair  made  an  ex- 
cellent front  for  whatever  group  de- 
sired his  talents. 

The  third  member  of  this  new  gen- 
eral staff  was  Ellis  E.  Patterson,  a 
schoolteacher,  an  attorney,  a  Repub- 
lican, a  Democrat  and,  like  Autolycus, 
a  picker-up  of  many  little  gadgets  in 
the  way  of  causes.  Ambitious  and 
not  over  concerned  with  details,  he  is 
still  the  idol  of  California  crack-pots. 
Patterson  was  willing  to  endorse  any- 
thing that  promised  a  vote  from  the 
Non-Pardsan  League  of  labor  to 
Ham  and  Eggs. 

The  campaign  of  1934  was  par- 
ticularly noisy  and  particularly  unin- 
telligent. The  unhorsed  Democrats 
sought  shelter  with  the  shattered  cav- 
alry of  the  Republican  Party,  which 
was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  oppos- 
ing Utopia  with  the  stolid  but  not  im- 
posing figure  of  one  Frank  F.  Mcr- 
riam,  a  refugee  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Mer- 
riam  was  pictured  on  billposters  as 
rather  sheepishly  protecting  small 
cottages  from  the  advances  of  mobs 
armed  with  red  flags  and  fizzling 
bombs.  The  combat  proceeded  upon 
this  intellectual  plane  until  the  bright 
banners  of  Utopia  Ltd.  were  brought 
to  the  dust. 

Mr.  Sinclair  returned  to  Pasadena 
and  the  development  of  a  purely  fic- 
tional democracy  in  a  fictional  Spain. 
Mr.  Olson  rose  on  the  wave  to  the 
State  Senate  and  Mr.  Patterson  found 
himself  in  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Dow- 
ney made  note  that  there  was  a  sena- 
torial contest  in  1938. 


In  the  City  of  the  Angels,  the  para- 
sites were  still  hungry.  All  of  the 
rackets,  legitimate  and  otherwise, 
were  monopolized  by  syndicates.  It 
was  under  the  pressure  of  this  real 
necessity  that  the  Retirement  Life 
Pension  idea  was  bom.  It  apparendy 
came  from  the  fumes  of  stale  cook- 
ing in  a  Los  Angeles  cafeteria.  It 
contained  the  same  bland  disregard 
for  the  processes  of  law  and  govern- 
ment and  the  same  ignorance  of  the 
ABC*s  of  economics  as  entertained  by 
an  Austrian  paper-hanger  now  busy 
hanging  crepe  upon  the  walls  of 
Europe. 

The  pension  scheme  was  designed 
to  be  above  all  laws,  including  those 
of  gravity  and,  like  the  Townsend 
Plan  which  preceded  it,  the  Ham  and 
Eggs  opus  was  nicely  calculated  to 
save  the  'retired  en^neers*  who  con- 
structed it  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing to  practice  their  profession. 
Since  it  promised  everything  for  noth- 
ing, it  grew  with  amazing  q>eed.  Since 
it  charmed  with  gospel  tunes  and 
Biblical  reference,  it  was  peculiariy  ac- 
ceptable to  immigrants  from  the 
Middle  West  who  populate  Los  An- 
geles. 

From  that  nucleus  the  wildfire 
spread  swiftly  over  the  Tehachapi 
until  everyone  of  fifty  who  had  no  in- 
vestments and  to  whom  work  in  any 
form  was  abhorrent  had  fallen  under 
its  spell. 

IN  THIS  atmosphere  the  election 
of  1938  occurred,  i^in  the  name 
of  the  Democratic  Party  was  stolen  by 
a  force  which  could  not  be  controlled 
by  the  remains  of  the  Party.  The  head 
of  Senator  McAdoo,  who  was  one  of 
the  chosen,  rolled  in  the  sawdust.  The 
successful  nominees  were  those  willing 
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fo  cfidorsc  Ham  and  Eggt.  Downey 
cadortcd  the  Pension  Plan.  He  en- 
dorsed all  pension  plans.  Olson  en- 
dorsed Ham  and  Eggs,  but  with  less 
shrillness.  There  are  no  exclamation 
points  in  the  Olson  character;  he 
mored  with  infinite  care  but  ncverthc- 
kti  he  endorsed  Ham  and  Eggs. 
Finally.  Patterson  championed  the 
pension  scheme.  He  was  posing  as  a 
champion  of  the  underprivileged  and 
the  oppressed,  and  he  was  peculiarly 
attuned  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  who  could  offer  him  a  solid 
block  of  votes. 

The  triumvirate  responded  to 
pressure  like  a  balloon  to  gas.  (If 
Adolf  Hitler  nsited  Wilshire  Bou- 
levard tomorrow,  all  three  should  be 
found  in  tall  hats  and  striped  trousers 
waiting  to  greet  him  to  California.) 
And  Htm  and  Eggs  elected  all  three 
CO  public  office — Ham  and  Eggs 
combined  with  the  remnants  of  the 
Democratic  Part>'  and  the  loose 
liberal  vote.  The  subsequent  political 
antics  of  these  representatives  of  the 
people  illustrate  the  danger  of  the 
situation  to  California. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  one 
of  the  three  possessed  a  latent  states- 
manship and  sincere  repard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State  of  California,  a 
translation  of  that  desire  into  action 
is  impossible.  There  is  no  party  in 
power  to  present  and  act  upon  a  pro- 
gram. There  is  neither  purpose  nor 
cohesion  in  the  bloc  of  pressure 
groups  which  form  the  Democratic 
Party.  Ham  and  Egjrs  m-ill  not  sup- 
port anv  program  which  may  attack 


its  reason  for  existence  even  though 
the  pension  plan  it  advocates  was  de- 
feated at  the  polk  last  November. 
Labor's  Non  Partisan  League  will  not 
support  a  political  action  which  might 
conceivably  affect  the  C.I.O.  leaders 
who  control  it.  All  of  these  pressure 
groups  have  programs  but  these  pro- 
grams are  mutually  contradictory. 

How  many  people  still  support 
Ham  and  Eggs  cannot  be  told,  but 
these  supporters  represent  the  great- 
est danger  the  State  of  California  has 
ever  faced.  These  people  represent 
the  migrants,  tremendously  reinforced 
in  recent  years  from  the  Dust  Bowl 
of  the  Middle  West.  They  have  no 
interest  vested  or  otherwise  in  the 
State  of  California.  Politically  and 
economically  illiterate,  they  will 
follow  any  bandwagon  if  it  leads  to 
a  circus  with  free  beer. 

If  these  people  can  embrace  Ham 
and  Eggs  seriously,  as  they  have, 
they  can  be  sold  totalitarianism.  Com- 
munist or  Nazi  variety.  They  can  be 
sold  the  idea  that  bankers  and  Jews 
are  the  cause  of  their  personal  dis- 
comforts. They  can  be  sold  any  idea 
of  sharing  the  wealth  and  dividing  the 
spoils.  They  can  be  taught  to  rob 
banks  and  sack  ddes  by  means  of  the 
ballot.  They  can  be  taught  class  or 
race  or  creed  hatred  by  anyone  un- 
scrupulous enough  to  unchain  the 
beasts  that  are  imprisoned  in  every 
political  body.  The  leaders  of  Cali- 
fornia profess  to  be  looking  off  to 
the  horizon  for  the  first  signs  of  the 
Fascist  state,  but  totalitarianism  is 
coming  from  behind  to  bite  them. 


Stalin's  ^educators'  work  on  ooe 
section  of  Poland,  Hitler's  *teach- 
ers'  set  about  civilizing  another 


Poland's  New 
Foreign  Dress 


I.    SOVIETIZATION  OF  POLAND 
By  Eugene  Schrbidbr 

Translated  from  Lumiire,  Paris  Radical  Weekly 


THE  Sovietization  of  Polish  ter- 
ritory newly  occupied  by  the 
Russian  troops  is  not  progress- 
ing at  too  fast  a  pace.  The  freshly 
conquered  territories  are  not  yet  ripe 
enough  to  accept  easily  the  new  con- 
ditions of  life  without  difficulty.  This 
point  is  stressed  by  the  Russian  press 
and  the  Soviet  radio  broadcasts.  The 
dominating  tone  is  that  of  enthusiasm, 
but  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  both  petty 
and  serious  are  apparent.  There  is  con- 
stant mention  of  bands  of  officers  and 
scattered  detachments  of  the  Polish 
army  still  at  large,  particularly  in  the 
vast  wooded  and  swampy  regions  that 
have  been  rendered  almost  inaccessible 
by  the  rains,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lithuanian  frontier.  It  is  also 
reported  by  refugees  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  Hungary  that 
Polish  troops  are  constandy  crossing 
the  frontier  into  the  German  zone. 
This  at  times  produces  grave  inci- 
dents. The  Soviet  guards  once  fired 
on  a  detachment  of  Polish  infantry 
that  was  trying  to  get  away,  and  the 


German  soldiers,  believing  themselves 
to  be  attacked,  answered.  Because  of 
mutual  mistrust,  the  incident  almost 
developed  into  a  batde. 

Most  places  are  under  martial  law. 
However,  Soviedzadon  is  proceeding 
steadily,  with  everything  that  it  im- 
plies, liquidation  of  ^capitalistic  ek- 
ments,*  diat  is  to  say,  the  merchants, 
industrialists,  landowners,  and  the 
'Kulaks;*  the  systematic  removal  of 
former  officials  and  municipad  com- 
cils,  the  substitution  of  a  worken* 
and  peasants'  militia  for  the  Polish 
police.  Komsomolskaya  Pravda  has 
stated  that  changes  in  adniinistradoa 
have  been  made  easy  by  the  Polish 
authorities  themselves.  Blmddists 
were  found  containing  the  names  of 
individuals  suspected  of  harboring 
sympathies  toward  the  Soviet  regime. 
Thanks  to  these  files,  it  was  possible 
to  organize  quickly  new  cadres  of 
'activists*  who  are  charged  with  main- 
taining the  new  regime.  These  new 
authorities,  who  had  been  saved  from 
prison  and  persecution  by  the  Red 
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Army,  arc  at  present  coiucientiously 
hunting  down  the  remnants  of  the 
Polish  aristocrats  and  proprietors  of 
the  Urge  estates,  most  of  whom  had 
been  surprised  by  the  invasion.  How* 
ever,  the  Soviet  military  authorities 
are  holding  a  firm  rein  on  these  activi* 
ties. 

Existing  peasant  organizations  are 
being  used  for  establishing  a  sort  of 
collective  responsibility.  They  are 
being  held  responsible  for  agricultural 
work  and  have  been  given  a  hand 
in  distributing  the  Polish  property. 
City  administration  is  being  run  by 
a  provisional  organization  composed 
of  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  Army 
and  three  members  appointed  by  him. 
Usually  one  of  the  four  is  a  member 
of  the  NKVD  (usually  known  as 
OCfPU)  and  it  is  he  who  apparently 
is  charged  with  the  actual  task  of 
Sovietizadon,  while  his  colleagues  are 
(xcupicd  with  everyday  routine  prob- 
lems. 

The  new  authorities  depend  largely 
on  the  system  of  public  assembly  to 
transmit  their  decisions  to  the  public. 
Large  meetings  are  held  to  which 
sometimes  are  invited  proprietors  of 
factories  and  commercial  houses.  This 
gives  the  proceedings  the  appearance 
of  autonomy.  The  Soviet  regime 
is  proceeding  cautiously,  testing  the 
ground  at  every  step. 

The  fact  that  they  have  to  deal 
with  several  millions  of  men  who  only 
yesterday  were  subject  to  the  very 
powerful  influence  of  the  Church  has 
led  to  a  certain  revision  in  the  re* 
ligiou%  policy  of  the  Soviets.  Bezbozh^ 
mk,  the  organ  of  the  So\'iet  Union 
atheiftv  explains  that  So\'iet  Russia 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
'senseless  and  noisy  anti<lericalism  of 
rile  anarchists.*  It  emphasized  the  fact 


that  the  *great  exponents  of  Leninism 
and  Stalinism  have  always  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  rebuke  the  atheists  who  be- 
lieved it  necessary  to  fight  religion 
at  all  costs/  so  that  precautions  were 
taken  not  to  offend,  too  early  in  the 
game,  these  new  members  of  the 
Soviet  State.  However,  that  does  not 
mean  that  measures,  and  severe  ones, 
are  not  being  taken  against  the  elei^, 
particularly  those  of  Catholic  faith, 
although  the  Protesunts  have  not 
been  spared  either. 

But  Sovietization  of  Poland  has 
been  retarded  by  other  factors,  too. 
In  the  occupied  territories  there  are  a 
multitude  of  political  parties,  and  it 
will  doubdess  be  difficult  for  the 
people  immediately  to  accept  the  one- 
party  system.  The  Communist  Party 
of  Poland  was  dissolved  long  ago,  so 
that  in  the  new  territories  there  are 
no  experienced,  militant  Communists 
ready  to  take  over.  Besides,  the  work- 
ing class  is  divided  into  groups  that 
will  be  hard  to  reconcile  with  Com- 
munism. 

These  delicate  problems  are  be- 
ing carefully  solved  by  the  central 
authorities.  Very  few  executions  have 
taken  place  and  the  responsibility  for 
them  falls  on  local  Communists.  Be- 
fore casting  the  life  of  the  occupied 
regions  into  the  Soviet  mold,  authori- 
ties are  studying  reactions  and  at- 
tempting to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
'suspect*  working  elements  and  intel- 
lectuals. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
contact  between  the  soldiers  of  die 
Red  Army  and  the  nuisses  of  work- 
ers and  Jews  affiliated  with  the  So» 
cialist  International.  These  complica- 
tions were  foreseen  in  Moscow,  where 
not  so  long  ago  strong  opposition  ex- 
isted to  all 


An  American  woman  in  Japan  sees 
our   statesmen   as   obstreperous  boys 


Diplomats  Are  Infants 


By  Dorothy  G.  Wayman 

From  Cmtemporary  Japan,  Tokjro  Political  and  Ecooomic  MootMy 


DIPLOMATS  and  Congress- 
men  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  warned  not  to  read 
this  article.  It  will  be  bad  for  their 
blood  pressure  and  self-esteem.  But 
I  am  sick  to  death  of  the  way  diplo- 
mats and  legislators  have  messed  up 
foreign  affairs.  The  more  I  study 
history  and  current  events,  the  mad- 
der I  get  about  the  infantile  system 
they  have  evolved. 

I  am  using  ^infantile'  in  the  psycho- 
therapic  and  maternal  connotation, 
and  I  don't  suppose  a  diplomat  or 
duly  elected  representative  could  see 
the  application.  However,  for  the 
past  twenty  years  I  have  had  three 
boys  and  all  their  friends  under  my 
eyes  in  my  home  and  I  can  see  a  dis- 
tinct parallel  between  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  small  boys  and  the  foreign 
affairs  of  countries  as  conducted  by 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  make  his- 
tory and  newspaper  headlines. 

Small  boys  are  forever  forming 
new  cliques.  This  week  they  don't 
like  Jimmy  and  first  they  whisper  to- 


gether about  it  Then  Jimmy  k- 
comes  suspicious  of  their  whisperinp 
and  his  truculent  inquiries  lead  to  a- 
change  of  insults.  Eventually  war  b 
declared  between  Jimmy  and  the 
gang,  ending  in  volleys  of  stones  or 
hand-to-hand  conflict  But  next  wedi^ 
Jimmy  having  proved  stronger  than 
supposed,  he  emerges  as  an  influendtl 
member  of  the  gang  and  it  is  Harry's 
turn  to  be  the  focus  of  hostility. 

Again,  small  boys  love  mystery  and 
secret  societies.  They  arc  forever 
drafting  out  badly  spelled  and 
smudged  constitutions  and  agreements 
characterized  by  lovely  big  words 
which  they  do  not  in  the  least  com- 
prehend. They  retire  to  the  play- 
room to  compose  these  documents  be- 
hind closed  doors,  and  hide  them 
transparently  under  their  piUowi 
But  in  a  month  or  two,  the  documents 
have  become  scraps  of  paper. 

Boys  are  evidendy  like  diat  natu- 
rally and  perhaps  adult  male  sodecr 
is  also  like  that  inevitably. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  have  modi 
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data  cm  women  in  diplomacy.  I  only 
know  one  lady  ambassador,  Ruth 
Br>-an  ( >wcn,  daughter  of  the  Ameri- 
can statesman  William  Jennings 
Br>'an.  She  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Denmark  by  President  Roosevelt.  I  ler 
brand  ot  diplomacy  was  certainly 
original.  1  regard  it  as  an  inspiration 
in  the  held  of  foreign  relations.  She 
married  the  handsomest  Dane  in  Den- 
mark !  What  is  more,  she  married  a 
militarv  Dane  anil  he  promptly  gave 
up  protc^'iional  saber-rattling  and  be* 
took  hmnclf  to  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  foumling  a  home  and  making  a 
Itvmg.  The  ladv  ambassador  thus  re- 
tired from  circulation  one  unit  of  pos- 
sible war  between  the  Ignited  States 
and   Denmark. 

On  the  strength  of  a  single  exam- 
ple, I  suppose  I  can  hardly  expect  Ja- 
pan and  America  to  try  out  immedi- 
ately the  effect  of  exchanging  ladv 
ambassadors  in  l\ikvo  and  Washing- 
Con.  And  po%^iblv  accumulation  of 
sufficient  data  and  experience  would 
dcmons^trate  that  women  can  be  as  in- 
fantile as  men  in  foreign  relations. 

IHAVK  been  interested  personally 
f«»r  *omc  iwcnrv  years  in  the  for- 
eign relations  between  Japan  and 
America  specifically.  I  have  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  the  matter.  I  have  lived 
in  Japan  for  years  enough  to  have  a 
liking  for  the  country  and  many 
friendships  am<>nj;  the  Japanese.  I 
was  born  in  America  and  live  there 
and  love  mv  «mn  country. 

I  ha\  c  thrrr  American  boys  of  mv 
own  of  military  age  and  pcr- 
simal  a(«]iiaintan(i-  with  a  number  of 
fapanr^c  youths  of  the  same  age.  I 
can't  bear  the  idea  that  a  lot  of  old 
men  aronnil  a  i»reen  table  or  whisper- 
ing   brhiml    ilo^eil    doiirs    in    marble 


buildings  can  set  those  American  and 
Japanese  boys  to  killing  each  other 
one  day. 

I  have  read  (until  my  head  aches) 
learned  articles  on  the  economic  basis 
of  American  or  Japanese  actions.  I 
can  recite  dates  and  trends  and  trea* 
ties  and  legislation  as  glibly  as  any 
historian.  But  l*m  tired  of  history 
written  in  retrospect  to  make  a  logi- 
cal interpretation  of  current  events. 

As  long  as  the  average  American 
considers  Japan  a  country  of  odd 
little  people,  surrounded  by  cherry 
blossoms,  busy  at  producing  silk  stock* 
ings  and  canned  crab  at  cut-throat 
prices  to  take  the  bread  out  of  Amen* 
can  mouths,  there  will  be  trouble. 
Just  as  long  as  Japanese  people  in  the 
mass  look  on  Americans  as  uncouth 
barbarians  who  sit  gloating  atop  a 
pile  of  gold  trying  to  starve  Japan, 
there  will  be  suspicion  and  hostility. 

As  a  mere  female,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  Americans  ought  to  repent  of 
a  fifteen-year  old  emotion  and  repeal 
the  1924  Exclusion  Act.  Now  that 
our  emotions  have  cooled  down  a  bit, 
I  think  the  large  maiority  of  Ameri* 
cans  recogni/.e  in  cold  common  sense 
that  the  few  hundred  Japanese  who 
would  be  admitted  annually  to  the 
United  States  under  the  immigration 
quota  in  force  for  other  countries 
could  not  affect  materially  either  our 
economic  or  national  system. 

If  I  were  a  lady  Senator,  Vd  like 
to  get  up  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
in  Washington  and  rise  to  remark 
that  before  we  negotiated  a  new 
treatv  with  Japan,  we  purge  our  own 
conscience  and  put  the  Japanese  in  a 
friendly  emotional  state  bv  removing 
an  invidious  and  unnecessary*  barrier 
to  mutual  relations. 

likewise,   if   I    were   a   Japanetc 
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Minister  of  power  and  perception,  I 
would  get  an  appropriation  to  hire 
Emily  Post  as  instructor  in  foreign 
etiquette  to  the  Japanese  Army.  It  is 
time  someone  explained  to  the  Japa- 
nese military  that  the  surest  way  to 
make  an  American  mad  is  to  strip 
women  down  to  a  hip-girdle  to  search 
her,  or  to  slap  an  American  woman 
in  the  face. 

If  I  were  a  Japanese  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, I  would  take  the  money  wasted 
in  'inviting*  American  school  teach- 
ers and  Chambers  of  Commerce  to 
Japan  for  a  man-killing  tour  of 
Nikko,  Miyanoshita,  Kyoto  and  Nara, 
and  I  would  use  that  same  money  to 
print  schoolbooks.  The  books  should 
have  chapters  in  Japanese  describing 
America  adequately  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Japanese  pupils,  and  chapters 
in  English  describing  Japan  for 
American  pupils. 

Twaddle  about  cherry  blossoms  and 
tea  ceremony  is  not  going  to  inspire 
an  emotion  of  friendship  in  Americans 
for  Japan.  As  an  American  who  has 
lived  in  Japan,  I  love  the  cherry  blos- 
soms and  I  sense  in  the  tea  ceremony 
an  expression  of  culture  that  is  of  the 
highest  degree  in  refinement  and  se- 
renity  of  character.  But  as  an  Ameri- 
can I  know  very  well  that  most  of 
my  countrymen  never  look  at  cherry 
blossoms  and  generally  prefer  coffee 
to  tea. 

The  average  American  would 
rather  read,  and  would  read  with  a 
keener  emotional  reaction,  pamphlets 
and  books  about  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  Japan.  Frank  figures  on  Ja- 
pan's financial  resources  for  foreign 
trade,  accurate  statistics  about  how 
many  tons  of  steel,  bales  of  cotton, 
gallons  of  oil  Japan  could  absorb 
from  American  producers  would  make 


a  bigger  hit  as  literature  than  poems 
about  cherry  blossoms. 

IF  I  WERE  the  Japanese  Home 
Minister,  I  would  issue  an  order 
that  all  Customs  Inspectors  and 
Waterfront  Police  must  be  qualified 
as  experts  in  foreign  languages.  Much 
of  the  unfavorable  publicity  about 
Japan  starts  from  die  hostile  im- 
pression made  on  some  foreigner  at 
the  dock  on  arrival  in  Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  were  Amer- 
ican ambassador  to  Japan  I  would 
set  my  secretaries  to  preparing  a  small 
leaflet  of  instructions  for  Americans 
visiting  Japan  on  how  not  Co  wound 
the  sensibilides  of  the  Japanese.  I 
would  explain  in  the  booklet  about 
uking  shoes  off  before  entering 
houses  or  temples;  about  taking  hats 
off  in  shrine  precincts;  about  Japa- 
nese disgust  for  tourists  who  put  dicir 
dirty  shoes  up  on  velvet  cushions  in 
trains. 

My  litde  books  would  explain  to 
Americans  that  Japanese  like  to  coo- 
duct  passport  examinadons  and  busi- 
ness negodadons  with  interminable 
ceremony,  punctuated  by  tea-drinking 
and  food-serving.  They  would  ex- 
plain to  Japanese  that  Americans  like 
to  get  business  over  slap  bang  in  a 
hurry. 

Fm  dred  of  hearing  folks  bad 
home  talk  as  if  Japanese  went  with- 
out all  the  ameiudes  of  life  in  order 
to  undersell  the  American  workman, 
because  after  living  in  both  countries 
I  can  see  for  myself  that  it  is  not  the 
standards  of  the  two  that  differ  but 
the  yardsticks.  A  yen  today  is  quoted 
as  worth  23  cents  in  American  money: 
but  on  the  other  hand  my  American 
dollar  in  America  buys  no  more  for 
my  own  household  than  a  yen  buys 
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III  Japan,  rm  fed  up  with  having 
my  Japanese  friendi  charge  me  for 
cocnmoditief  as  a  foreigner  in  Japan 
on  the  supposition  that  I  am  a  mil- 
lionaire, when  the  truth  is  my  salary 
in  America  just  barely  stretches  over 
die  costs  of  living. 

I  want«  too,  to  see  Japanese  and 
Americans  come  to  a  better  general 
understanding  of  each  other*s  system 
of  government  The  average  Ameri- 
can  has  still  a  hazy  idea  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  primitive  heathens  who  wor- 
Aip  idols  and  think  their  Emperor 
is  a  living  god.  To  an  average  Amer* 
•can  *a  living  god*  is  translated 
roughly  as  saying  that  the  Emperor 
means  the  same  to  a  Japanese  as 
Jesus  Christ  does  to  a  Christian.  Such 
a  conception  subconsciously  outrages 
an  Amcrican*s  prejudices. 

Yet  it  is  a  false  conception.  1  know 
that,  although  I  find  it  hard  to  define 
in  terms  an  American  would  under- 
stand. When  I  am  in  Japan  I  can 
fed*  emotionally,  intuitively,  the  sym- 
bolism with  which  the  Japanese  invest 
dietr  conception  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  Emperor.  It  seems  just 
as  natural  to  me,  when  I  am  in  Japan, 
to  see  a  business  man  in  Marunouchi 
take  off  his  hat  and  bow  as  he  passes 
the  gate  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  as  it 
seems  natural  in  America  to  see  a 
business  man  take  off  his  hat  when 
the  American  flag  it  carried  past  at 
the  head  of  a  procession. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  am  in 
Japan  I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  trying 


to  esqilain  to  the  Japanese  that  Frank* 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  is  not  all  America. 
They  tend  to  exalt  his  position  as 
head  of  the  American  Government, 
and  they  fail  to  grasp  diat  our  demo- 
cratic system  gives  us  a  new  Presi* 
dent  every  four  years  and  that  the 
next  President  may  be  the  antithesis 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  looks,  beliefs  and 
actions. 

The  Japanese  make  too  much  of 
our  officials  and  administrations.  We 
Americans  VMkt  too  litde  of  Japanese 
authorities.  The  Japanese  judge  our 
institutions  by  their  own  tradition  of 
continuity;  we  disparage  theirs  in  the 
light  of  our  tradition  of  change  and 
flux. 

We  have  been  for  nearly  a  century, 
ever  since  Commodore  Perry  sailed 
into  Uraga  in  1853,  conducting  our 
foreign  affairs  between  Japan  and 
America  like  two  camps  of  small  boys, 
whiffling  in  and  out  of  friendly  rela- 
tions, drawing  up  elaborate  papers 
and  tearing  them  up  again,  hurling 
taunts  at  each  other  from  behind  our 
own  fences.  As  a  woman,  and  an 
American,  and  an  acquaintance  of  Ja» 
pan,  I  want  to  see  more  emotion  and 
less  (fiplomacy  of  the  old  kIiooI  in 
our  foreign  relations.  I  don*t  know 
the  right  formula  myself.  But  at 
least  I  can  state  the  problem  and  in- 
%*ite  my  Japanese  and  American 
friends  alike  to  consider  it  as  a  per* 
sonal  problem,  affecting  all  of  ua,  re* 
quiring  an  emotional  reaction  from 
each  of  us. 
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By  Charles  Angoff 


THE  plight  of  artists  is  coming  in  for 
serious  attention  in  London,  Paris, 
and  other  allied  capitals.  English 
journals  are  publishing  numerous  pleas  not 
to  let  the  concerns  of  the  spirit  wither  away 
during  a  war  ostensibly  fought  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
in  all  realms.  The  London  Spectator 
points  out  that  architects,  musicians,  dra- 
matists, scientific  research  workers,  paint- 
ers, novelists,  and  poets  had  their  earnings 
almost  entirely  stopped  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  with  'depressing  and  in  some 
cases  disastrous  results.  Literature  will  no 
doubt  contrive  to  hold  up  its  head,  though 
it  is  likely  that  the  best  imaginative  and 
critical  work  will  be  severely  handicapped, 
and  the  book-selling  trade  is  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  all  its  profits.' 

The  country,  continues  the  Spectator, 
'must  not  resign  itself  to  a  negative  atti- 
tude to  all  that  is  not  war,'  or  it  will  find 
itself  'losing  many  of  the  advantages  which 
it  is  fighting  to  preserve.' 

The  Contemporary  Art  Society  has  made 
arrangements  to  exhibit  the  work  of  young- 
er artists,  and  the  National  Gallery  has 
provided  facilities  for  concerts.  The  Gov- 
ernment, however,  could  well  take  a  hand 
in  encouraging  and  even  sponsoring  many 
cultural  activities,  and  a  strong  movement 
has  been  started  to  further  that  object. 
Londoners  are  saying  that  a  people  bur- 
dened with  various  kinds  of  war  work  and 
long  hours  should  be  able  to  find  recrea- 
tional outlets  through  pictures,  plays  and 
music. 

R.  A.  Scott-James  voiced  a  similar  plea 
in  a  recent  radio  broadcast  from  London. 
He  said  the  war  fever  had  done  much  dam- 
age to  literature  a  whole  year  before  Sep- 
tember last,  'but  now  that  the  war  is  on. 
It  doesn't  follow  that  the  coming  year — 


from  the  literary  point  of  view — need  be 
worse  or  even  as  bad.  Much  depends  oo 
whether  we  mean  all  we  have  said  about 
democracy  and  about  fighting  for  the  f^e^ 
dom  of  the  mind/ 

To  those  who  mi^t  say  that  war  doe 
is  no  time  for  escapism,  he  says  that  turmag 
to  literature  'is  not  a  turning  of  one's  hxk 
upon  realities  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  en- 
largement of  the  field  of  reality,  a  widoh 
ing  of  the  interests,  a  sharpening  of  the 
sensibility  and  of  the  capacity  for  pleasure. 
.  .  .  We  have  to  keep  a  tight  hoM  on  lit- 
erature, the  arts,  and  all  the  amcnitici  of 
life  in  these  days,  because  they  are  the  fim 
among  the  things  which  the  Nasis  want  to 
take  from  us.' 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  re- 
cently asked  its  representatives  in  Englini 
France,  and  Germany  to  report  upon  pre- 
cisely what  the  warring  nations  are  doim 
in  the  way  of  aesthetics  these  days.  Their 
findings  make  interesting  reading. 

Mr.  Morrow,  in  London,  points  oK 
that,  while  during  the  first  weeks  after  Sep- 
tember the  radio  offered  only  transcripcioai 
from  records  and  pipe  organ  muac,  it  ii 
now  offering  serious  orchestral  and  sob 
music,  'comedy,  descriptions  of  foockll 
games  and  dramatic  programs,'  thougih  dx 
most  popular  item  still  remains  news. 
There  are  a  few,  but  not  many,  Hidcr 
jokes  on  the  air.  A  few  war  iOQgti  Wt 
it's  pretty  clear  that  die  listeners  do  ooc 
want  a  lot  of  warlike  programs.  As  far 
television,  after  two  years  of  operatioo,  it 
closed  down  completely  on  the  outbrdk 
of  war.  That  would  have  been  an  idol 
medium  for  this  blackout  time.  But  it 
would  also  have  provided  an  ideal  ^aikt 
beam  for  German  bombers  to  ride 

In  the  field  of  books,  die  fiction  bo^ 
sellers,  in  England,  seem  to  be  Sir  Hmfl 
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Walpole*s  Sea  Tower,  the  American  John 
Steinbeck's  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  Noel 
Coward's  Step  Aside,  and  P.  G.  Wode- 
house's  Uncle  Fred  in  the  SpringHme. 
Strangely  enough — and  perhaps  not  so 
strangely — ^Tolstoi's  War  and  Peace  is 
finding  many  new  readers.  The  Govern- 
ment's Blue  Book  is  doing  very  well,  while 
Hitler's  Mein  Kampf  is  losing  customers, 
most  of  them,  it  would  seem,  to  Herman 
Rauschning's  Revolution  of  Destruction 
in  Germany  (retitled  in  America,  The 
Revolution  of  Nihilism). 

American  publications  are  as  popular  as 
ever,  but  are  often  hard  to  secure.  More 
poetry  is  being  read  these  days,  mostly  an- 
thologies by  long-dead  poets. 

Mr.  Morrow  might  have  added,  for  the 
information  of  Americans,  that  the  Lon- 
don theatre,  on  the  whole,  has  been  offer- 
ing only  light  entertainment,  Mr.  Priest- 
ley's Music  at  Night  and  Synge's  The 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World  being  the 
two  major  exceptions.  As  for  the  ballet, 
three  performances  were  recently  given,  at 
the  Lyric  at  Hammersmith,  the  Mercury, 
and  Rudolf  Steiner  Hall.  As  for  the  films, 
Professor  Mamlock  seems  to  be  doing 
good  business  at  the  Academy  Cinema. 
John  Coverdale,  in  Time  and  Tide,  calls 
it  the  "best  anti-Nazi  propaganda  film  yet 
produced — and  from  Russia!'  American 
Communazis,  please  note. 

Eric  Sevareid,  in  Paris,  reports  that  war 
heroics  are  lacking  in  the  bookstalk  of 
France.  The  best  seller  at  present  is  the 
British  Blue  Book,  and  The  Bengal 
Lancer  seems  to  be  experiencing  a 
revival.  Forty  film  theatres  and  three  of 
the  fifty-eight  legitimate  theatres  have  re- 
opened, and  about  a  half  dozen  music  halls. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, M.  Delabrioux  discussed  at  length 
what  Plutarch  and  Aristotle  thought  of 
zoological  matters.  And  M.  Cognac  dis- 
cussed that  regrettable  incident  in  1939 
when  the  Academy  of  Sciences  refused  to 
consider  photography  anything  but  a  toy. 

Whether  or  not  this  revival  of  free  in- 
tellectual   intercourse    and    entertainment 


will  continue  once  the  bombs  begin  falling 
on  London  and  Paris,  no  one  can  say,  but 
it  is  plain  that  a  more  reasonable  attitude 
than  had  obtained  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  is  now  prevalent  in  both  Eng- 
land and  France. 

In  Germany  at  the  moment  a  similar 
situation  exists.  According  to  William 
Shirer,  the  best-selling  novel  there  today 
is  Vom  Winde  Verweht-^or  Gone  With 
the  Wind.  Another  good  seller  is  The 
Citadel,  by  the  Englishman,  Dr.  Cronin, 
and  a  third  is  the  Norwegian  novel  The 
World  Sings  Eternally — all  three  by  for- 
eigners. The  theatres  are  doing  well  with 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  while  Clark  Gable 
is  packing  them  in  at  the  Marmorhaus 
with  a  picture  called  Adventure  in  China. 
At  a  concert  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
under  Kurt  von  Wein,  a  composition  by 
Cesar  Franck,  the  French  composer,  was 
played. 

T  ITERATURE  in  what  was  formerly 
-■— '  Czecho-Slovakia,  is  far  from  dormant. 
In  the  Czech  section  of  the  recent  Inter- 
national Novel  Competition,  two  Czech 
novels  were  awarded  prizes — The  Devil 
Speaks  Spanish,  by  Zdenek  Nemecek,  for- 
mer charge  d'affaires  for  the  defunct  state 
in  Republican  Spain,  and  The  Greatest  of 
the  Pierrots,  by  Frantisek  Kozik,  both  pub- 
lished in  Prague.  They  almost  describe 
themselves.  The  first  deals  with  con- 
temporary Spain,  in  terms  of  a  journal  left 
by  an  artist  killed  in  the  civil  war,  and  the 
second  concerns  the  famous  actor,  Jean- 
Gaspard  Debureau,  who  was  born  in  Kolin, 
Bohemia,  in  1792,  and  later  achieved  a 
huge  success  in  Paris. 

The  creation  of  the  new  State  of  Slo- 
vakia, according  to  Milos  Safranek,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Times,  has  had  an  ex- 
pected effect  on  book  publishing  there. 
Slovak  books,  which  were  formerly  pub- 
lished almost  wholly  in  Prague,  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  The  Slovaks  really  dif- 
fer very  little  from  the  Czechs.  'They  arc 
simply  two  branches  of  the  same  people/ 
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says  Mr.  Safranek.  Throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  Czech  was  the 
literary  language  of  the  Slovaks,  and  their 
great  poet,  Jan  KoUar,  wrote  in  Czech. 
Slovak  is  as  close  to  Czech  as  the  French 
of  Picardy  to  the  French  of  Touraine.  Slo- 
vak did  not  become  a  living  literary  lan- 
guage till  1850,  when  it  was  almost  forced 
upon  the  people  in  that  province  in  order 
to  separate  them  from  the  Czechs.  Some 
Slovak  patriots,  among  them  Ludevit  Stur, 
helped  toward  this  end  for  entirely  dif- 
ferent reasons:  that  is,  'they  wished  to 
save  the  Slovak  peoples  from  brutal  Mag- 
yarization.'  The  Czechs  respected  this 
feeling,  and  hence  respected  the  Slovak 
language.  Solid  ties  continue  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Slovaks  and  the  Czechs,  and  they 
are  effectively  collaborating  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Elan,  the  organ  of  the  younger  Slovak 
writers,  still  appears  in  Prague,  and  it  is 
moving  to  read  their  expressions  of  brother- 
ly affection  for  their  Czech  colleagues. 

American  literature  has  always  fascinated 
the  Czecho-Slovak  people.  Theodore 
Dreiser's  Sister  Carrie  has  just  been  trans- 
lated into  Czech  and  published  in  Prague 
in  two  volumes,  and  the  newspapers  have 
been  full  of  publicity  about  it— how  it  was 
written,  the  fate  it  suffered  at  the  begin- 
ning from  the  critics,  and  so  on.     Other 


American  books  translated  into  Czech  in- 
clude Marjorie  Rawlings  The  Yearlm§ 
and  Van  Loon's  History  of  Art.  One 
Prague  newspaper  has  just  commemorated 
the  150th  anniversary  of  tbe  birth  of  Ja 
Fenimore  Cooper,  a  favorite  all 
Europe. 
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RITING  in  the  New  York  Tima. 

from  London,  Herbert  W.  Horwill 
reports  that  Sir  Hu^  Walpole  reccndj 
said  that  'very  few  women  novelists  have 
been  able  to  draw  men  so  that  other  men 
will  acknowledge  them  as  oien.'  He  mi|^ 
have  added  that  very  few  women  novdists 
have  been  able  to  draw  women  either.  They 
depict  children  and  domestic  situationi 
very  ably,  as  witness  the  writings  of  Sig- 
rid  Undset  and  WiUa  Gather,  the  two 
most  gifted  women  writen  now  living;  but 
the  full  personalities  of  memben  of  their 
own  sex  they  somdiow  miss.  Thu  applies 
even  to  Jane  Austen.  Be^  Sharp,  Ma- 
dame Bovary,  and  Anna  Karenina  weie  all 
drawn  by  men.  In  America,  however. 
there  has  been  one  major  exception  to  Sir 
Hu^  Walpole's  observation,  namdy, 
Edith  Wharton.  In  Eiham  Prome  she  de- 
picted a  man  in  the  diroes  of  kuve  with  a 
fidelity  to  inner  truth  whidi  die  didn't 
surpass  in  her  analysis  of  any  woman  dla^ 
acter,  including  even  The  Old  Mmi. 


Mid- Autumn 

The  world  is  a  big  buzzing  dream  I 

Life  is  only  several  cool  autumns  long ! 

Along  the  portico  the  leaves  are  moaning  in  the  wind  tonight 

'Tis  time  to  watch  your  eyebrows  and  temples ! 

When  wine  is  cheap,  congenial  guests  are  few. 
When  the  moon  is  bright,  impeding  clouds  are  many. 
At  Mid-Autumn  with  whom  can  I  share  the  lonely  light? 
I  gaze,  cup  in  hand,  wistfully  into  the  North. 

Su  Shih  in  Vien  Hsia,  Shanglui 
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FOR  THOSE  able  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  and  evaluate 
critically  the  most  obvious  and 
harmless-sounding  statements,  I  most 
heartily  commend  George  Seldes' 
latest  opus,  The  Catholic  Crisis. 
Though  it  lacks  some  of  the  objec- 
tivity of  his  other  book  on  the  Motfier 
Church,  The  Vatican^  this  new  effort, 
nevertheless,  is  marked  by  commend- 
able restraint  of  the  author's  preju- 
dices. 

Mr.  Seldes  falls  into  the  trap  that 
has  ensnared  so  many  of  his  ideologi- 
cal compeers :  the  web  of  labels.  Men 
and  their  organizations  cease  to  be 
complex  organisms,  differing  from 
geological  specimens  because  of  the 
fine  nuances  and  individual  shadings 
which  are  constantly  in  flux  and  be- 
come bloodless,  immutable  concepts. 
I  can  project  Mr.  Seldes  (in  spirit) 
back  to  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
There  he  sits  among  that  then  star- 
tling group  of  earnest  young  souls 
called  the  Liberal  Intellectuals.  They 
were  a  little  confused  and  very  un- 
happy over  their  own  confusion.  A 
tidal  wave  of  rebellion  swept  their 
ranks  and  all  labels  were  thrown  over- 
board. The  ship  of  categories  was 
neatly  scuttled.  Those  brave  young 
souls,  now  arrived  at  middle-age  or 
beyond,  are  still  floating  aimlessly 
about  on  a  puny  raft  fashioned  from 
the  jetsam  of  their  old  hated  ship  of 
categories.  Having  been  deceived  into 
believing  that  getting  rid  of  labels 
would  solve  all  their  problems,  they 
now  recognize  the  deceit  and  have 
gathered  up  those  old  labels  to  their 


bosoms.  So  now  everyone  is  either  a 
Fascist  or  a  Communist,  a  Catholic  or 
a  Protestant,  an  Arab  or  a  Jew,  a 
sheep  or  a  goat. 

And  with  all  their  raillery  at  the 
Church  for  its  herding  of  mankind 
into  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  saved 
and  the  damned,  they  make  precisely 
the  same  judgments — usually  with 
Dorothy  Thompson  sitting  in  the 
judgment  seat.  When  Dorothy 
Thompson  fails  him,  Mr.  Seldes  falls 
back  on  the  eminent  Father  Cox,  of 
Pittsburgh,  for  his  interpretation  of 
Holy  Writ  They  and  the  rest  of  the 
*sheep'  are  easily  identified  by  Mr. 
Seldes.  Unfortunately  —  or  perhaps 
fortunately — the  rest  of  us  cannot  tag 
them  so  unerringly.  Then  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloc,  Cardinal  Hinsley,  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  the  Most  Rev. 
Michael  J.  Curley,  Archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore, and  others  are  lightly  con- 
signed to  life  among  the  'goats.' 

The  burden  of  Mr.  Seldes'  book, 
as  the  title  suggests,  is  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  like  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  all  human  institutions,  is  in 
the  throes  of  conflict  from  within 
born  of  political  and  economic  dis- 
location. Of  course,  my  information 
may  be  a  little  antique  and  I  admit 
It  is  not  taken  from  Vatican  press 
releases,  but  I  am  under  the  vague 
impression  that  the  finances  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely dissipated  among  warring  fac- 
tions, and  I  am  further  convinced  that 
the  Papal  Court  is  far  more  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
Divine  Authoritv  of  the  Church  than 
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in  the  favor  of  temporal  governments 
(so  long  as  those  governments  are  not 
antagonistic). 

THE  terms  *Crusader'  and  'Re- 
former' have  fallen  upon  evil 
days.  But  time  was  when  they  had  no 
such  connotation  as  we  of  this  day 
ascribe  to  them.  The  reason  for  the 
decline  and  death  of  the  honorable 
titles  (like  that  of  Kentucky  Colonel, 
or  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar)  lies  in 
the  type  of  men  who  preempted  those 
roles  and  made  of  them  lucrative  busi- 
nesses rather  than  selfless  public  serv- 
ices. With  the  growth  of  industriali- 
zation in  America  there  arose  a  horde 
of  demagogues  to  trade  upon  the 
ignorance  or  semi-education  of  masses 
of  economically  transformed  dolts. 

South  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  a 
fine  culture  was  giving  way  to  a  new 
economy  from  the  sixties  through  the 
nineties.  And  that  period  produced  a 
long  line  of  great  men  in  the  *01d 
South.'  I  venture  the  opinion  (con- 
scious of  snipers  in  the  ambush  of  his- 
tory) that  few  of  his  era  will  loom 
larger  to  posterity  than  Josephus 
Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under 
his  intellectual  frater,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. And  now  we  have  a  book  about 
this  crusading,  reforming  editor,  the 
man  best  fitted  to  write  it,  Mr. 
Daniels  himself.  But  it  is  inaccurate 
to  say  that  Tar  Heel  Editor  is  about 
Mr.  Daniels,  because  it  is  a  fine  piece 
of  reporting  of  the  times  in  which  it 
has  its  being.  The  book  is  more  than 
reporting,  however.  It  is  the  best 
kind  of  confession  story,  an  intimate, 
gossipy,  uncolored,  honest  record  of 
all  that  Mr.  Daniels  has  picked  up 
during  his  early  life  about  his  neigh- 
bors, friends,  political  associates  and 
the  social  forces  that  engulfed  them. 


This  is  only  the  first  of  four  vol- 
umes, and  deals  with  Mr.  Daniels' 
youth.  When  the  great  task  this 
gentleman  has  set  himself  is  com- 
pleted, we  should  have  an  amazing 
history  of  North  Carolina,  perhaps 
the  best  documentary  evidence  on  any 
state  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  a  liberal,  in  a  day 
when  liberalism  involved  great  risks. 
It  was  an  extremely  unpopular  belief 
and  brought  down  upon  its  professors 
all  the  cruel  punishments  that  youthful 
culture  could  devise.  Unscrupulous 
antagonists  have  never  ceased  trying 
to  blacken  the  name  and  reputation  of 
Mr.  Daniels  and  those  who  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  for 
better  schools,  better  conditions  for 
labor,  against  bigotry,  drunkenness 
and  political  corrupdon.  In  the  ranb 
of  the  leaders  who  fought  this  batde 
with  Daniels  were  men  like  Woodrow 
Wilson,  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Sidney  Lanier. 
These  and  many  others  forgot  their 
own  advantage  to  bring  to  America 
those  social  reforms  upon  which 
F.D.R.  has  based  his  own  crusading. 

Tar  Heel  Editor  is  as  American  as 
chewing  gum  in  both  context  and  style. 
Those  who  fail  to  read  it  will  have 
missed  an  important  facet  of  what  is 
really  America. 

ANOTHER  volume,  quite  differ- 
ent from  Mr.  Daniels\  The  Lnh 
ing  Tradition,  by  Simeon  Stmnsky, 
is  yet  a  valuable  addendum  to  it  Mr. 
Strunsky*s  book  almost  begins  where 
Mr.  Daniels'  series  will  leave  off. 

The  Living  Tradition,  though  tub- 
titled  'Change  and  America/  really 
attempts  to  show  the  continuity  of  the 
American  Way,  from  the  beginnings 
of  this  nation  to  today. 
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This  book  is  a  happy,  hopeful  anti- 
dote to  the  religion  of  gloom  and 
despair  ladled  out  by  both  left  wing 
radicals  and  right  wing  reactionaries 
in  this  era  of  contradictions  and  con- 
fusion. Its  solid,  authentic  reasoning 
and  flavor  of  normal  people  (rather 
than  the  usual  neurotic  and  frustrated 
geniuses)  made  my  Christmas  season 
happier.  Leon  Bryce  Bloch 

Moment  in  Peking.  By  Lin  Yutang.  New 
York:  The  John  Day  Company,  1939. 
815  pages.  $3.00. 

nrO  ANYONE  familiar  with  the  family 
''■  life  of  China  it  will  occasion  no  surprise 
to  learn  that  the  characters  in  Lin  Yutang's 
absorbing  novel,  Moment  in  Peking^  number 
more  than  forty;  and  that  a  prefatory  page 
should  be  devoted  to  genealogical  charts  in 
which  the  family  position  of  each  character  is 
clearly  depicted.  No  story  of  the  life  of  a 
Chinese  can  be  told  sincerely  and  completely 
without  embracing  the  story  of  his  family 
as  well.  This  is  not  the  simple  family  unit 
of  husband  and  wife  and  children  as  in 
America,  but  a  more  complex  entity  consisting 
of  parents,  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts, 
cousins,  nephews,  nieces  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, concubines  and  faithful  old  servants. 
A  complicated  but  common-sense  code  of 
manners  and  morals  regulates  the  conduct 
of  each  member  of  the  family  toward  the 
others,  mitigates,  if  it  does  not  prevent,  dis- 
putes, and  out  of  it  emerges  a  family  unity 
which  is  the  outstanding  social  fact  about 
China. 

What  a  treat  is  in  store  for  those  who  for 
the  first  time  learn  about  the  intricate  and 
interesting  family  life  of  China  through  the 
pages  of  this  brilliant  book!  It  is  more  re- 
vealing than  half  a  lifetime  in  China  itself. 
Taoist  philosophers,  Confucian  scholars,  con- 
cubines, slave  girls,  domineering  grandmothers 
— people  who  have  before  been  only  names  or 
mysterious  and  unbelievable  characters  come 
to  life  and  march  across  the  pages  to  take 
their  predetermined  places  in  the  life  of  the 
family.  The  canvas  is  broad  and  the  per- 
spective deep,  for  the  story  covers  the  lives 
of  several  families  of  different  social  strata 
over  a  period  falling  within  the  lifetime  of 


the  author.  Unlike  other  historical  novels  of 
serious  importance,  this  was  not  written  as  a 
result  of  research  into  musty  old  records, 
but  is  about  a  period  through  which  the 
author  lives,  scenes  with  which  he  is  familiar 
and  people  he  knew.  It  is  at  once  a  story  of 
entrancing  interest,  a  history  of  the  period 
from  the  Boxer  days  to  the  present  time  and 
a  complete  compendium  of  social  usages.  A 
thousand  years  from  now  historians  could 
accurately  reconstruct  the  present-day  civili- 
zation of  China  without  recourse  to  any  other 
authority  than  this  book. 

The  central  figure,  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  is  Mulin,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Peking  merchant  who  has  turned  the  manage- 
ment of  his  business  over  to  his  brother-in- 
law  and  devotes  himself  to  collecting  art  ob- 
jects and  studying  Taoist  philosophy.  The 
Boxer  outbreak  in  Peking  drove  the  family 
in  flight  to  Hangchow.  On  the  way  Mulin 
was  lost,  was  kidnapped  and  held  for  ransom. 
The  ransom  was  paid  by  a  chance  acquaint- 
ance of  her  father,  a  Confucian  scholar  and 
government  official,  whose  son  she  later 
married.  Shortly  after  her  marriage  the  Re- 
publican Revolution  of  1911  brought  an  end 
to  the  Manchu  dynasty,  with  the  consequent 
fall  in  the  prestige  of  the  family  to  which  she 
now  belonged.  The  Japanese  invasion  of 
1937  brought  another  crisis  in  her  life  for 
her  son,  and  his  cousins  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  Chinese  army.  Later  the  Japan- 
ese soldiers  invaded  her  refuge  in  Hangchow, 
struck  and  insulted  her,  and  she  joined  that 
great  mass  of  millions  of  homeless  refugees 
who  trekked  to  the  West  to  build  their  lives 
anew. 

The  China  of  the  present  in  which  Mulin 
is  playing  her  part  is  still  in  a  state  of  flux, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  most  readers  of  this 
book  will  agree  with  me  that  Japan  will  never 
be  able  to  conquer  a  country  composed  of 
Mulin  and  her  sisters  and  their  multitudinous 
reUtive..  _Ca«,  C«aw 

No  Compromise:  Thb  Conflict  Bbtwbbn 
Two  Worlds.  By  Melvim  Rader.  New  York: 
The  MacmUlan  Company.  1939.  403  pages. 
$3.50. 

AS  THE  title  suggests,  this  work  is  basi- 
cally a  plea  for  united  opposition  of  all 
those   who   still   beliere   in   die   significance 
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ot  reason  in  human  affairs  and  in  the  desir- 
ability oi  a  search  for  justice  and  social  well- 
being  against  the  Fascist  regime.  Yet  it  is 
not,  as  many  a  recent  work  with  the  same 
general  purpose  has  been,  simply  a  savage  de- 
nunciation, nor  yet  is  it  an  analjrsis  in  detail 
of  the  failure  of  those  regimes  to  achieve  cer- 
tain ends  which  they  profess  in  the  economic 
sphere  and  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  class 
struggle.  Dr.  Rader  does,  indeed,  touch  on 
this  failure.  Yet  his  basic  concern  is  to  ana- 
lyze the  underlying  philosophy  of  totali- 
tarianism :  to  show  its  heritage,  and  to  suggest 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  a  false  front,  dis- 
guising a  very  ugly  building.  It  may  be  at 
once  surprising  and  perturbing  to  the  average 
reader  to  discover  how  considerable  a  history 
the  current  anti-intellectualist  philosophy  pos- 
sesses, and  to  learn  how  distinguished  are  the 
names  that  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  its 
making — particularly,  one  might  add,  the 
German  names. 

But,  this  apart,  what  is  espedally  impressive 
is  Dr.  Rader 's  demonstration  of  the  degree 
to  which  an  appeal  for  idealism  against  the 
somewhat  narrow  materialism  now  so  widely 
prevalent  has  itself  been  a  technique  to  per- 
suade men.  not  simply  that  they  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone,  but  that  they  should  endeavor 
to  live  without  it  for  the  sake  of  the  power  of 
disembodied  abstractions,  such  as  state  and 
race,  themselves  mere  stalking  horses  for 
maniacs  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Finally, 
and  most  important,  chapter  three  of  this 
book,  entitled  'Valuations:  Sentimental  or 
Scientific?*  is  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  pa- 
tiently reasoned  demonstration  of  the  errors 
in  anti-rationalist  ethical  relativism  that  the 
present  reviewer  has  encountered.  Numerous 
essays  have,  indeed,  been  addressed  to  this 
theme.  But  they  have  all  too  often  assumed 
what  was  to  be  proved,  and.  secure  in  the 
conviction  that  rationalism  was  in  need  chiefly 
of  propaganda,  have  failed  to  expound  the 
true  bases  on  which  it  can  legitimately  rest. 
In  part-.iular.  to  show  that  rationalism  and 
univertalism  in  ethics  are  not  unconnected  b 
etpeiially  valuable,  not  only  as  an  indictment 
of  Fascist  ideology,  but  as  a  warning  against 
that  subtle  crypto- Fascism  that  is  the  chief 
danger  we  ourselves  confront,  a  danger  made 
the  more  in^iiiious  because  it  has  the  apparent 
«anctinn  of  great  names  known  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  against  unreason. 

—Thomas  I.  Cook 
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The  South  to  Posterity.  By  Douglas 
S  out  hail  Freeman.  Charles  Scribners  Sons. 
Some  excellent  source  material  for  students  of 
the  War  Between  the  States  and  the  period 
of  reconstruction.  The  author  gives  much 
needed  explanations  of  the  discrepancies  so 
apparent  in  previous  presentations  by  draw- 
ing on  a  wide  variety  of  writers  of  the  period. 
There  are  suggested  avenues  of  approach  to 
many  problems  of  the  1860's  that  have  never 
before  been  adequately  explained.  The  book 
contains  a  really  fine  bibliography  of  contem- 
porary sources,  many  of  which  are  magazines 
still  being  published. 

Modern  Political  Doctrines.  Edited  by 
Alfred  Zimmern.  Oxford  University  Press. 
This  is  a  book  of  selections  from  the  works 
of  leading  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  phi- 
losopher-statesmen of  modern  times.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  first,  on  govern- 
ment, reveals  pungently  the  issue  between  the 
rule  of  law  and  arbitrariness  as  it  has  shown 
itself  from  Burke  to  Hitler.  The  quotations 
make  clear  in  themselves  that  the  underlying 
problem  here  is  not  simply  democracy  versus 
dictatorship,  and  that  democracy  may  be 
espoused  by  those  who  are  not  believers  in 
the  rule  of  law;  though,  lacking  that  belief, 
their  regime  is  apt  to  commit  suicide.  The 
second  part,  on  the  economic  problem,  not 
only  reveals  the  issues  between  classic  eco- 
nomic liberalism  and  the  socialists'  concept  in 
its  reformist  aspect,  but  shows  also  the  deeper 
gulf  between  those  who,  taking  the  Marxist 
viewpoint,  desire  a  completely  new  order  of 
society,  and  constitutionalists  of  all  sorts, 
socialist  or  capitalist.  The  third  section  re- 
veals the  growth  of  national  aspiration  from 
Herder  on.  Finally,  selections  from  post-war 
commentators  illumine  the  frustrated  search 
tor  the  rule  of  law  in. the  international  sphere. 

All  The  Tomorrows.  By  Naomi  Lane  Bab- 
son,  Reynal  ^  Hitchcock.  Out  of  the  au- 
thor's many  years*  residence  in  the  Far  East, 
her  affection  for  the  Chinese  people,  her  in- 
dication at  the  falling  of  Japanese  bombs 
in  China's  swarming  cities,  grew  this  big  epi- 
sodic novel.  It  opens  on  the  China  of  the 
1860's,  when  the  feet  of  well-born  women 
were  painfully  bound  and  stunted,  and  their 
lives  impounded  behind  walls  of  inflexible  tra- 
dition. It  is  in  her  evocation  of  the  psycho- 
logical conflicts  deriving  from  the  slow  death 


of  ancient  convention,  the  impact  of  Christian 
and  Marxian  ideals  on  a  disorganized  in- 
hibited people,  that  Miss  Babson  achieves  best 
results. 

Lost  Liberty?  By  Joan  and  Jonathan  Grif- 
fin. Oxford  University  Press.  The  prologue 
of  this  work  is  a  plea  for  the  democracies  to 
become  genuinely  democratic  and  to  fight 
P^ascism.  The  body  of  the  work  is  an  extraor- 
dinary indictment  of  the  betrayal  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. It  argues  not  simply  that  Hitler 
was,  as  usual,  perfidious,  but  that  England,  in 
particular,  conspired  with  him  deliberately  to 
betray  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  gently  bribed 
France,  who,  on  the  whole,  needed  little  urg- 
ing to  assist  in  that  dastardly  undertaking. 

BOOKS    ABROAD 

Prologue  to  Drama 

Undeclared  War. 
mann.   London  : 


By  Elizabeth  IViske- 
Constable.  1939 


(Wickham  Steed  in  the  Spectator,  London) 

TF  TRAGEDY  is  the  conflict  between  right 
-*-and  right,  this  war  is  no  tragedy,  for  it  is  a 
conflict  between  right  and  wrong.  Should 
any  be  tempted  to  think  since  war  began  that 
the  foes  of  Hitlerism  have  overstated  both 
their  own  tightness  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
Nazi  system,  they  will  do  well  to  read  Miss 
Wiskemann's  admirable  study  of  the  un- 
declared war  which  Nazi  Germany  was  wag- 
ing before  war  was  declared.  Her  whole 
book  was  written  by  the  end  of  July.  Very 
wisely  she  has  not  attempted  to  bring  it  up 
to  date.  Thus  it  stands  as  a  document,  a 
record  uninfluenced  by  the  war  itself.  There 
is  no  better  proof  of  her  painstaking  accuracy, 
or  of  the  insight  which  it  served,  than  the  fact 
that  her  conclusions  can  be  read  in  the  light 
of  war  as  though  they  had  been  reached  since 
last  September. 

Her  earlier  work,  Czechs  and  Germans, 
was  and  is  the  best  exposition  in  English  of 
the  Bohemian  problem  that  was  mishandled 
in  September,  1938,  and  fatally  misjudged 
at  Munich.  Her  Undeclared  H'ar  deals  more 
summarily  with  Hungary,  Rumania,  the 
Southern  Slavs,  the  Poles,  Ukrainians  and 
Baits,  as  well  as  with  Scandinavia  and 
Switzerland.      Here   and   there   some   detail 
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may  need  amplification,  some  adjective  a  little 
toning  down.  But|  on  the  whole  and  as  a 
whole,  this  book  merits  only  praise,  liy  pub- 
lishing it  unchanged  Miss  Wiskemann  has 
rendered  a  service  to  all  who  may  need,  as 
the  war  goes  on,  a  reminder  of  how  things 
stood  before  it  began.  She  has  set  up  a 
*point  of  coordination.' 

More  than  one  passage  has  now  acquired 
rare  irony.  The  forced  migration  of  the  Bal- 
tic Germans  into  the  Third  Reich,  which  in- 
tends to  settle  them  in  partitioned  Poland  and 
elsewhere,  has  added  a  pungent  footnote  to 
her  description  of  Nazi  influence  among  these 
people.    She  writes: 

*In  districts  adjacent  to  Germany,  like 
Danzig  and  Memel,  the  Nazis  were  helped 
first  by  their  good  fortune  and  skill  in  abolish- 
ing unemployment,  the  news  of  which  made  a 
good  impression;  and,  secondly,  by  the  intimi- 
dation they  were  able  to  practice.  In  districts 
farther  away  from  the  Reich,  in  Esthonia,  or 
in  Latvia,  where  some  60,000  Germans  lived 
mostly  in  Riga,  the  Germans  did  not  hear 
so  much  of  the  disagreeable  discipline  imposed 
in  the  Reich,  but  were  readier  to  accept  ro- 
mantic accounts  of  how  splendid  everything 
had  become,  and  particularly  enjoyed  the 
idea  that  they  themselves  constituted,  not  a 
dissident  minority  in  a  tiny  State,  but  the  ad- 
vance posts  of  a  mighty  Empire,  and  that,  as 
such,  they  had  a  claim  to  hitherto  unformu- 
lated privilege.* 

We  may  well  wonder  what  these  people  are 
thinking  today.  Are  they  still  beglamoured  or 
have  they  found  Hitler  out — as  some  of  our 
own  Ministers  tardily  found  him  out?  No- 
where does  Miss  Wiskemann  speak  more 
truly  than  in  those  paj^es  of  her  'Conclusion,* 
in  which  she  analyzes  the  Nazi  technique.  In 
the  pre- Munich  days,  she  says,  those  who 
duuhtt'd  Henlt'in's  words,  and  pointed  to  the 
chauvinism  of  the  Sudeten  Ciermans,  were 
ignored,  because  it  was  believed  that  the 
lienleinists  could  never  be  guilty  even  of  the 
chauvinism  of  the  Czechs  since  they  com- 
plained of  it  so  loudly.  Today  'conditions 
in  the  Sudeten  German  districts  and  in  Bo- 
hemia and  .Moravia  show  a  ruthless  oppres- 
sion of  the  Czechs,  with  which  the  pre- 
Munich  lives  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  com- 
pare s<i  tavorablv  that  there  is  no  comparison. 
This  throws  lijjht  upon  Nazi  technique,  or  at 
least  upon  two  of  its  principles.  The  first 
of    these    is,    "Always    denounce    others    for 


things  you  would  not  hesitate  to  do  yourselt ; 
abuse  your  enemy  as  oppressive,  although  you 
oppress  ten  times  more  grimly  when  you  can." 
Why?  "Because  people  are  deceived  into  be- 
lieving that  you  could  not  have  the  ctiFrunter)' 
to  do  the  things  you  yourself  have  so  bitterly 
denounced."  * 

I  hope  that  Lord  Runciman,  and  som 
others,  will  have  the  courage  to  read  thi» 
book. 

Anathema  on  Critics 

Reviewing.  By  Virginia  ff'oolf.   London. 
Hogarth  Press.  1939 

( Y.  Y.  in  the  Ke<w  Statesman  and  Satiom,  Loodoo  i 

MANY  hard  things  have  been  said  about 
reviewers — they  have  been  compared  to 
lice  and  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  creature*— 6ur 
Virginia  Woolf's  verdict  on  them,  in  her  new 
Hogarth  Pamphlet,  Reviewing,  if  less  in- 
sulting, is  surely  the  most  contemptuous  yet 
uttered:  she  tells  them  that  they  have  ceaseJ 
to  be  of  any  use  in  the  world  and  that  tor 
various  reasons  it  would  be  a  great  deal  bel- 
ter if  they  were  abolished.  They  are  salt 
that  has  lost  its  savor;  the  caudal  appendix 
of  literature;  weedy  descendants  of  a  tribe 
which  the  civilization  of  today,  such  as  it  is, 
is  gradually  squeezing  out  of  existence. 

Mrs.  Woolf*s  essay,  like  all  her  work*  'n 
beautifully  written,  and  reviewers  could  doc 
ask  to  be  dismissed  to  their  doom  in  morr 
graceful  English.  At  the  same  time.  Iter 
pessimism  seems  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  J 
misunderstanding.  She  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that,  whatever  people  talk  about,  thty 
also  want  to  read  and  write  about,  whether  it 
is  books,  birds,  politics  or  the  dnema.  So 
long  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
interested  in  books,  they  will  talk  and  reaJ 
about  books. 

The  fact  is,  books  to  a  large  part  of  the 
public  are  news.  They  are  newt  in  much 
the  same  way  in  which  Stock  Exchange  prices 
are  news.  And  there  is  this  also  in  common 
between  the  literary  page  and  the  financial 
page  in  the  newspapers — that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  each  to  provide  the  reader,  not  only  with 
news,  but  with  advice.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  reviewer  to  be  at  once  a  reporter  and  a 
guide.  If  he  is  lucky  enough  to  come  upon  a 
work  of  genius — say  a  new  book  by  Mr.  de 
la  Mare — he  writes  as  a  critic  judgiiig  bf 
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rtrrn  il  »t jnJjril^.'  ir\mi:  'F.iirrk4!'  iivcr 
hi*  .J  •.  M«rr>  ut  i:i)Iil  4iiJ  iSivint:  rrjMMift  tur 
thr  t  iif.'i  thji  .%  in  hill.  I  nt«irtunjitfl>.  him- 
t%tx .  iiio«t  Smkt  arr  n«it  work*  ot  isrniut;  and 
ttir  rr«.r%%rr  hj«  tn  mra^urr  thrtn  h>'  J  dtt- 
irrriit  tc^nJjrJ.  1  hi«  i«  nt>t  JiA\'utt,  anj 
ou^'iit  n«it  i«»  put  Jk  »trjin  im  hi%  cimwirncr. 
Ilr  rrjl  /r%  thai  thrrr  jrr  two  kin«l«  ut  |:trra- 
x-Atr  pcrm-icirnt  titrrature  and  tcinpurar>' 
rrrrjttirr  jii.l  that  thr  Sr«t  i»t  irmpiirary  lit- 
rrir..rr  t%  (»«tth  jiliiurjStr  an.l  rnimaMc  in 
;ri  •iHii  tirnrrjtiim.  And  mmi  «i|  hi%  rnrrgv 
ttil!  ftr.  r««jriU  hr  dr>i>trd  !•»  diu»vrrin|; 
«hjt  in  trmjMirjry  litrraturr  it  mint  adiliir- 
aSlr   jii  I  rnii»\  aSlr. 

Ill  ■!*n^  %\\\\  \\r  hj«  to  th.nk  nc»l  cinh  »t 
hiir.tr!;  iM.t  ot  thr  puhlu.  Mr  mu«t  a*k  him- 
^\\  xu.x  ..11!%  l>«i  I  hkr  th.%  S<>«ik?'  hut  'It  it 
1  ^  -.  1  '••-4  lit  ;t«  kind  -J  Stuik  that  will  rn- 
rrr?iii  t^r  pii'ilit  fur  uhmii  It  i«  intrndrd  ^* 
II  .r     ifi.tr«t%    Mr*.    WiMdt.    thrrr    arr   mi 

ir.jfM  (r\:r\%rr*  iiM\%jdj«%  w  .th  m>  nian%  dit 
trfii!  >•;■  ri:>  n«  th.it.  a«  ^uiilr«  In  j  ihiiur  ot 
rri!ir^'  lSr«  jfr  nirrrK  hr\%  .tdrlin|*  and 
ihcfff  fr  .i*rlr*«  |  \\r  frjjrr  a«k*  thr  rr 
\  rwn  !«•  frll  )i  m  u  lirfiirr  thr  |Mirm  1%  giMtal 
<tr  - 1  .  II  ••r.!r{  f!i.if  hr  1114%  dri  idr  whrthrr 
f.i  *»  .*     t  .if  n.iT       >i\f*    tr\:rwrr«  4f  iKUr  a» 

%«.!r    ll   :|:    fi4?    it      •     i      «     •••'^:,ir     r         aI\  \    Mllfth 

\rs%  I'.r  ,l»*'i  ..•  ...:r.;»lr|rl%  1  i4ltradlit«irv 
it^*  M  "n*  tjn.rl  rjth  tithrr  nut.*  Rut  «urrl« 
t^  *  t!.t«S  lit  op-tiiin  t«  no  t%r^^  p*irM..iirni>ii 
]'\\  «.  tt  ill!  It<<i4.r  Walptilr  li  tfrirtl  4Suut 
thr  /rn  I,*  m*  Cirj%.  I.r  ,:h  Hunt  and  IV 
t  J.iti.  r\  !ir!.|  Mi';*4.«itr  iipinit*n«  4h«itit  thr 
pirfv  ••?  Kraf*  IImu  lu-i.  h  *^ttrr  thi*  \% 
t\jn  t  »n.I  I  ■'•»•  T..  *ii\r  4II  tlir  ifilu* 
rri»<jr  M^*  f'lr  1  .  :,;:i;riit*  *t\  tS**  !  i?r*t  orthu* 
tj«i\)  r.'i  'T^  It*  cSr  tii4««  niind  ut  4  %i»trrir! 
\n  i  n  ,^  ut  lit  *i.t  tSr  rradrr  who  hMik« 
!..T  »■  ;tii.r  t»»  thr  rr^irwrr  tli»r*  not  trad 
»  «f\  Tf\  r\\%  \«  I  r-.!<*  hr  hat  ii«iridrn»r  .n 
iSr  tj%tr  i>!  •'»  »  ••!   tliat   rr^trMrr  Sei'au«r  hr 


has  found  by  ruprrience  that  it  usually 
accords  with  his  own,  and  he  ceases  to  set 
any  store  by  the  opinions  of  a  reviewer  who  by 
his  recommendations,  he  feels,  has  again  and 
again  'let  him  down.' 

Mrs.  Woolt,  however,  attributes  the  de- 
cline and  tall  of  reviewing,  not  only  to  the 
number  ot  mutually  c«Mitradictory  reviewers, 
but  to  thr  tact  that  reviews  have  becooie 
'shorter  and  quicker.'  As  regards  the  speed 
at  which  tlie  mudrrn  reviewer  has  to  work.  I 
doubt  whether  that  greatly  hampers  judg- 
mrnt.  Rrviewmg  was  alwa)s  good,  bad,  and 
indiflrrent.  It  remains  good,  bad,  and  in- 
diffrrrnt  tiMJay. 

Mr%.  W<Milt,  I  sre.  raises  the  question  of 
thr  valur  ot  thr  rrviewrr's  ofti-e,  not  tmly  to 
the  reader  but  to  the  author.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  reviewer's  work  may  be  ot  some  acci- 
drntal  serviie  to  an  author:  but  the  rrviewer 
does  fii»t  write  for  the  purpose  ot  iniuencing 
author*  any  more  than  a  sports  writer  writes 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  style  of  bars- 
mrn  and  bowlrrs.  lie  has  tmly  «i4ir  duty  to 
author* — to  be  fair  to  thrm,  to  rrmember 
that  thr)  arr  human,  and  not  to  indulge  too 
I  reel)  in  the  sadittii  pleasure  of  fla>ing  them 
ahve. 

IniidrnijIU.  ot  «nur*r,  thr  good  reviewer 
prrtornis  a«  gtrat  a  servue  to  the  auth«>r  a* 
til  thr  rradrr.  In  an  Ji«:r  ut  |iuMitit>.  hr 
^'i\r%  hit)  iM.^h«it>.  Ilr  is  the  go-between 
brtwrrn  thr  puMk*  and  literature,  rvrn  if  mtMt 
ol  this  is  onlv  temporary  litriaturr.  In  thr 
prrsrnt  age  ot  universal  eduiation.  Ke  i*  prob- 
ably more  neie«*ary  than  ever  before.  I  hold 
that  thr  ir%iriftri'«  x%  a  rrputahlr.  r%%rnt  al. 
and  >ita!  iratt-  with  a  tuturr.  .\lr».  Wmdt 
has  writtrn  the  most  i harming  of  epitaphs  cm 
h  111- hut  It  IS  an  epitaph  «in  a  trnntaph. 
Thrrr  «  ito  iiifp«r  thrrr  %rt.  and  I  taiu) 
that  thr  «.orpsr  will  still  be  missing  in  the 
^rar  JI»W. 
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country  as  he  is  in  England.     The  Euro- 
pean Who's  IV ho  describes  him  as  *j  poet, 
historian,  novelist,  essayist,  journalist,  trw- 
eler,  politician  and  Roman  Catholic  a^ 
ogist.'  [p.  442] 

Lucy  Cores,  who  wrote  the  profile 
'Madame  Minister*  [p.  449]  is  an  Associ- 
ate Editor  of  The  Living  Age. 

Kurt  Grossmann,  author  of  our  sketch 
on  Walther  von  Brauchitsch,  Germany*! 
Number  One  Army  leader  [p.  448]),  ts  a 
German  writer  now  living  in  this  country. 
As  secretary  general  of  the  German  League 
for  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  ibufftr 
against  anti-democratic  forces  during  tiK 
Weimar  regime,  he  became  so  hated  by  the 
Nazis  that  he  had  to  flee  Germany  when 
they  came  to  power  in  1933. 


P.  Gonzalez  Alberdi,  author  of  Tan- 
America  Faces  World  War  Profc/ems,'  is  a 
writer  on  sociological,  economic  and 
political  problems.  He  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  South  American  magazincL 
[p.  467j 

Walter  C.  Frame  is  a  San  FrandioD 
lawyer  who  claims  that  he  wrote  'Cali- 
fornia Faces  Totalitarianism'  [p.  477]  just 
for  fun,  so  to  speak,  while  in  a  confcxtonal 
mood,  and  to  blow  off  steam.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  future  will  disprove  tk 
dire  predictions  he  makes. 


Dorothy  G.  Wayman  spent  the  summer 
of  1939  carrying  out  research  in  Japu- 
In  her  article,  'American  Lady  in  Japaflu' 
[p.  486]  she  has  recorded  some  of  her  po- 
litical thinking  about  American-Japanae 
relations.  She  is  now  working  as  a  newt- 
paper  correspondent  for  the  Butmm  Gl^ie. 
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Tinkers;  and  commanding  Blair  Castlt 
Auxiliary  Hospital.  After  such  experience 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  Parliament  she 
was  a  leader  of  the  bloc  which  was  willing 
to  make  many  concessions  to  keep  EngUn<f 
out  of  war.  In  Search  of  Peace  [p.  524] 
may  be  taken  as  reflecting  the  views  of  that 
group  as  well  as  her  own. 


William  Dangaix  Allen,  author  o: 
Fight  for  the  Indies  [p.  531],  is  a  world 
traveller  with  an  intimate  knowledge  ot 
Asia,  who  is  a  contributor  to  The  tf'orli 
Over:  1939  as  well  as  to  The  Living  Agt. 


As  CHIEF  editorial  writer  of  Regime 
Fascista  of  Cremona,  Maurizio  Clare- 
MORis  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  know 
how  Italy  Views  the  Xazi  Position 
fp.  536]. 


Jean  Dupont,  who  describes  the  Xaxt 
Fissure  in  Hungary  [p.  552]  is  a  stafi 
writer  on  the  Paris  weekly  of  the  Left. 
Lumiere.  from  which  this  article  is  taken. 


Odette  Keun,  who  wrote  France  De- 
mands Realism  of  Her  Ally  [p.  554],  is 
the  author  of  numerous  books  on  socio- 
logical subjects  and  on  travel,  and  her  most 
recent  volume,  published  in  this  country 
last  year,  is  /  Think  Aloud  in  America. 
She  was  born  in  Constantinople,  has  lived 
in  half-a-dozen  countries  and  is  at  present 
in  France. 


Y.  L.  Chis— Political  Philosopkf— 
I  p.  ^64]  received  his  Ph.  D.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  and  has  since  been  Professor 
Mt    Philosophy   at   Tsing   Hua   University*. 
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DKNIMTK  their  non-aggression 
treaty  of  last  August,  which 
precipitated  hostilities,  and 
their  friendship  treaty  of  last  Sq>tcm- 
ber,  Na/i  (ierinany  and  Communist 
Russia  are  not  displaying  the  con* 
ventional  signs  of  mutual  trust  and 
endearment.  The  new  Russo-(ierman 
frontier  that  bisects  onetime  Poland 
11  massed  with  triM>ps  in  numbers  that 
mould  sug>;est,  if  one  had  not  read 
the  non-a^^ression  pact,  that  all  is 
not  »wectnc^!k  and  li|:ht  between  Hit- 
ler and  Stalin — that  indeed  what  ex- 
ists today  1%  more  an  armed  truce 
than  an  rnunte  cordiaU,  The  Polish 
ciMi^ul  in  New  York,  Jeriy  Wendel- 
im%ki.  declares  that  information  of  his 
l>ovcrnmrni  at  Paris  is  that  the  (ter- 
mini irc  in  mcirtal  fear  of  Communist 
prtipa^iniia  seeping  into  the  Reich 
n«m  (hat  the  country  has  a  common 
fnmtirr  Hith  the  U.S.S.R.  For  their 
part,  the  Red  Army  command  is  hold- 


ing tens  of  thousands  of  troops  on 
the  new  frontier,  particularly  along 
its  southern  extremity,  because  Stalin 
evidently  doesn*t  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Hitler  has  lost  his  acquisi- 
tive interest  in  the  Ukraine,  non- 
aggression  pact  or  no  pact. 

The  leaders  of  the  USSR,  also 
are  aware  that  the  blockade  of  (ier- 
many  is  beginning  to  pinch.  Where  is 
that  increasing  flow  of  wheat,  fodder, 
oil  and  other  commodities  that  (ler- 
many  m-as  to  receive  from  her  eastern 
neighbor?  This  was  the  supply  that, 
in  tihe  reiterated  statements  of  Hitler, 
(loring,  (loebbels  and  Colonel  (Gen- 
eral von  Brauchitsch,  would  nullify 
the  Allied  blockade,  now  extended  to 
include  German  exports  which  means 
severe  curtailment  in  the  ability  of  the 
Reich  to  produce  foreign  exchange  in 
payment  for  Russian  or  other  imports. 
One  may  weigh  all  the  difficulties  of 
transport  between  the  two  countries. 
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as  well  as  the  state  of  disrepair  of 
the  German  railroads,  yet  the  war  is 
about  to  enter  its  sixth  month  and 
German  trade  papers  do  not  disguise 
the  absence  of  these  imports. 

The  question  that  inevitably  arises, 
then,  is  whether  the  war  is  entering 
a  second  stage,  in  which  Stalin  begins 
to  turn  the  screws.  There  is  much 
that  supports  such  a  conclusion.  If 
the  Russo-German  pact  was  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience,  as  most  patently 
it  was,  the  period  during  which  it  was 
a  convenience  for  the  U.S.S.R.  is  at 
an  end.  The  marriage  dowry  for 
Stalin  was,  roughly,  one  half  of  Po- 
land.   For  the  rest,  it  has  proved  a 


headache.  Finland  has  refused  to 
fall  in  line,  and  instead  of  a  minor 
scuffle  or  a  perfunctory  military  a* 
ercise  in  that  country,  the  dictator  of 
the  Soviet  Union  finds  he  hu  a  major 
war  on  his  hands:  the  man-supply 
available  to  Marshal  Voroshilov  b 
almost  limidess,  but  replacements  of 
such  vital  war  material  as  tanks, 
trucks,  machine  guns  and  even  rifles 
is  something  else  again.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  U.S.S.R.  cannot  afford  to 
divert  food  supplies  to  Germany-- 
unless,  perhaps,  the  Reich  will  send 
north  a  small  army  of  technicians  to 
pull  the  Red  divisions  out  of  their 
morass.   But  Stalin  may  not  even  r^ 
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gtrd  this  as  ncccisary,  and  feci  he  can 
ignore  Germany  altogether. 

We  believe  this  is  the  situation,  and 
that  Stalin*s  position  is  far  stronger 
than  is  Hitler's.  The  Russians  have 
outsmarted  the  Germans.  Whether  he 
likes  it  or  not.  Hitler's  generals  are 
holding  Britain  and  France  at  bay 
while  Stalin  proceeds  with  the  sovieti* 
lation  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania— for  unquestionably  that  is  com- 
ing once  he  has  resolved  his  Finnish 
advcniurc,  victoriously  or  otherwise. 
Hitler  doubtless  knows  he  cannot  get 
anything  substantial  from  the  U.  S. 
S.  K.,  and  that  somehow  he  must 
increase  his  supplies  from  the  Balkans. 

Nevertheless,  (icrmany  is  almost 
certainlv  better  ofl  than  the  cables 
suggest.  She  could  probably  continue 
this  sort  of  war  for  a  year,  even  two. 
without  facing  ilomcstic  revolutifKi. 
But  the  ultimate  outcome  of  that  kind 
of  struggle  of  attrition  is  plain 
enough.  Abandoned  bv  the  Soviet 
I'nion  to  the  ea^t  and  effectively 
blockaded  bv  the  Allies  to  the  west. 
Hitler  has  no  alternative  but  a  grand- 
scale  offensive,  unprecedented  in  the 
extent  of  human  and  material  destruc- 
tion, and  probablv  due  in  a  matter  of 
meeks. 

PropaqanJa  Dearth 
LJISTORIANS  of  the  contem- 
*  *  poraneous  world  unite  in  say- 
ing that  war  tcxlav  is  fought  as  much 
«ith  the  weapons  of  propaganda  as 
with  armies  and  navies.  That  is  true, 
but  only  to  a  degree.  It  is  astonishing 
hem*  difficult  it  often  i^  to  secure  pro- 
paganda, clearly  labelled  as  such,  of 
if>ur%r  Thi*  magazine  realizes  fully 
that  the  effect  of  the  British  and 
French  censorship,  bolstered  by  the 
blockade,    is    to   give    the    American 


press  a  tone  that  is  far  too  pro-Allied 
for  intelligent  reading  by  neutrals. 
But  the  reason  for  this  dearth  of  in* 
formative  German  propaganda  liet 
not  altogether  in  the  eenaon,  as  an 
article  in  this  iuue  of  The  Lnnnf 
Af€  suggests.  A  calmly  and  carefully 
reasoned  exposition  of  the  German 
case  is  very  nearly  impossible  to  find 
in  the  German  press  or  to  hear  in 
broadcasts  from  the  Reich.  Much  of 
the  German  material  available  to  edi- 
tors  wanting  both  sides  of  the  argu* 
ment  is  purely  negative  in  character — 
it  consists,  much  of  it,  merely  in  say- 
ing that  the  other  fellow  is  a  eon* 
genital  liar.  After  the  101st  reading 
of  this  inadequate  rebuttal,  the  effect 
on  us  is  that  of  an  effective  remedy 
for  insomnia. 

Japan  s  " Evolutionary*' 

Acceptance  of  the  premiership  of 
japan  by  Admiral  Mitsumasa  Yonai 
in  mid-month  has  special  significance 
for  Americans  for  more  reasons  than 
<ine.  In  the  first  place,  his  surprise 
appointment  is  considered  by  foreign 
observers  as  a  gesture  tom'ard  *'ton* 
ing  down**  the  impetuous  Army  clique 
which  has  run  rampant  over  China, 
resulting  in  the  filing  of  more  than 
600  complaints  against  Nippon's 
Anny  by  United  States  interests. 
Secomlly,  Yonai  has  been  credited 
with  scotching  the  plans  of  the  mili* 
tarists  when  they  clamored  for  an  out* 
right  military  alliance  last  summer 
with  Rome  and  Berlin,  expressing  his 
fears  then  of  a  European  war  in 
which  he  saw  nothing  but  grief  for  the 
Japanese  Navy,  which  would  be  called 
upon — as  in  the  last  war,  when  Japan 
did  yeoman  service  for  Great  Britain 
— for  distasteful  duty  for  the  sake 
of  purely  European  feisdt.  Thus,  he 
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was  undoubtedly  siding  with  the  de- 
mocracies, and  especially  keeping  a 
weather-eye  toward  the  United  States 
with  whom  relations  were  growing 
from  cool  to  cold. 

When  General  Noboyuke  Abe  was 
named  Premier  last  August,  his  was 
considered  a  stop-gap  government, 
and  few  expected  him  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  cabinet  for  more  than  a 
month.  Nevertheless,  Abe  had  ac- 
complished, in  his  short  term  of  office, 
phenomenal  results:  a  truce,  on 
Japan's  terms,  with  the  Soviets;  con- 
versations were  begun  with  the  United 
States  for  a  new  trade  treaty,  and 
the  new  Central  Chinese  Government 
in  Nanking,  under  Wang  Ching-wei, 
was  well  underway  toward  actual  es- 
tablishment. When  Japanese  politi- 
cians representing  the  Seiyukai,  ma- 
jority party  in  the  Diet,  last  month 
warned  General  Abe  that  his  domestic 
demands  were  irritating  to  the  public 
and  advised  him  to  resign,  few  be- 
lieved that  he  would  find  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  But  that  Japan*s  Diet,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  no  party  leaders 
have  controlled  the  Government  for 
several  years,  was  well  oiled  and  still 
functioning,  there  was  no  doubt,  and 
Abe  perforce  stepped  out,  convinced 
that  the  more  the  Government  ex- 
tracted from  the  people  to  carr\*  on 
the  China  campaign,  the  more  the 
prestige  of  the  Diet,  representing 
millions  of  voters,  was  Increasing. 

Primarily,  that  was  a  signal  to 
General  Abe  that  the  Japanese  people 
were  growing  weary  of  the  "China 
Incident*'  and  were  disillusioned  by 
the  dawdling  Army  tactics  in  bringing 
Wang  Ching-wei  to  heel,  inasmuch  as 
Wang  hail  promised,  several  months 
ago.  to  hatch  out  a  full-fledged  and 
prosperous  China.    In  addition  there 


was  the  hovering  threat  chat  ckc 
United  States  would  not  agree  to  a 
new  trade  treaty  and  time  was  grav- 
ing short,  the  old  treaty  of  19 1 1 
due  to  expire  before  the  moatfa's  i 
Although  Japan  was  fairly 
that  the  United  Sutes  would  not  de^ 
liberately  sever  all  relations  with  her 
third-best  customer,  Japanese 
mercial  and  financial  interests 
to  grow  panicky  at  the  thoqght  ih« 
Japan  might  lose  her  first-best  custom- 
er, the  United  States.  As  Japan's 
eeonomy  is  built  on  the  balancing  of 
imports  with  exports,  this  would  prove 
a  serious  hardship,  as  America  is  the 
only  market  left  open  for  raw  na- 
terials  required  by  Japanese  industries^ 

Although  Admiral  Yonai  had 
served  in  three  cabinets,  two  under 
Premier  Baron  Kiichiro  Hiramns 
and  a  third  under  Prince  Konoye.  his 
appointment  came  as  a  complete 
prise,  for  he  was  not 
among  the  list  of  possible 
for  the  Premier's  portfolio.  Hb  se- 
lection, however,  gives  considerakk 
promise  that  American-Japanese  r^ 
lations  will  run  more  smoothly 
forth,  while  the  "China  Incident" 
be  quickly  liquidated  for  the 
that,  by  command  of  the  Emperor  m 
an  unprecedented  move — Shunroka 
Hata,  Minister  of  War  in  the  Ak 
Cabinet,  has  been  retained  to 
as  a  bridge  between  the  Army 
and  the  new  Navy  Premier. 
Arita,  veteran  diplomat  weU-vcrsed 
in  the  ways  of  Western  chanceDcriciL 
will  ser\'e  as  Foreign  Minister 
will  continue  conversadons 
under  way  with  American 
dor  Grew. 

Although  the  Japanese   Cc 
(ion  guarantees  freedom  of 
the  Diet,  few  members  of  ike 
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Uturc  saw  fit  to  speak  their  minds 
until  they  returned  to  Tokyo  in  De- 
ccmher  and  the  leaders  told  General 


Abe  that  the  voters 
more  to  believe 
that  Abe*s  increas- 
ing economic-con- 
trol  laws  smacked 
too  much  of  the  to- 
talitarian nations — 
(fcrmany,  the  So- 
%'ict  Union  and 
Italy  —  and  that, 
while  they  were 
willmg  to  submit  to 
whatever  control 
was  necessary  for 
achieving  the  pro- 
jected new  order  in 
Asia,  they  were 
afraid  it  might  dc- 
%-clop  into  control 
merely  for  control. 
Curiously,  this 
same  complaint  had 
been  voiced  against 
the  cabinet  of  Baron 
lliranuma,  which 
to«>k  office  in  Janu- 
ary 1^39,  and  when 
thi«  misgiving  was 
cxprc\*cd  in  the 
hearings  oi  the  bud- 
get committee  of 
the  Ilou%c  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Ad- 
miral (now  Pre- 
mier) Yonai,  then 
Minister  of  the 
Naw.    had    this 


were  growmg 


to 


Next  Month 

The  Neutral  Press 
IN  World  War  II 

Compiled  by  Stephen  Nmft 

A  round-up  of  excerpts  from 
European  newspapcrSi  dealing 
with  war  sympathies,  and  un- 
touched  by  the  beUigrrents'  cen- 
sors. 

What's  Left  op  Geneva? 

Dr.  J.  WiUUm  Terry 

Wliile  "Federation**  and  "Union" 
arr  being  difcu«ed,  it  b  informinf 
to  learn  precisely  what  machinery 
remaint  in  efficient  condition  at 
the  Ixafue  of  Nationt. 

The  Hull  Trade 
Program 

RMy  Tucker 

Since  it  It  to  be  the  biggcsc  tarfet 
in  Congress  this  session,  the  Re- 
eiprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act — 
the  least  understood  legislation  in 
the  country  today — should  be  seen 
in  its  realistic  components. 

Genesis  op  the  Entente 

Seville  Lytton 

(lerman  efforts  to  alienate  the 
French  from  the  British  are  futile. 
in  one  Englishman's  view. 


sav 


'*rhe  Naw  has  it%  own  iiieas  about 
national  ilefen^c  in  the  narrower 
%en%e  nt  the  term.  But  when  it  comes 
to  Mate  affairs  that  have  to  do  with 
the   whole   nation,   the   Navy  clainns 


no  exclusive  voice  in  them.  Nor  do  I 
think  the  Army  alone  has  any  such 
voice.  In  my  opinion,  such  matters 
ought  to  be  handled  by  the  Govern* 
ment  as  a  whole, 
with  due  attention 
paid  to  internal  con* 
ditions  and  interna* 
tional  relations. 
Apart  from  that,  I 
have  been  asked  if 
we  have  in  mind 
anything  that  we 
want  to  be  carried 
out  resolutely  in  re* 
forming  the  eco* 
nomic  structure  or 
in  effecting  other  re* 
forms,  but  I  must 
confess  that,  being 
a  naval  officer,  I  am 
not  welUversed  in 
matters  concerning 
economy. 

•To  be  brief.  I 
think  there  must  be 
a  limit  to  what  is 
known  as  controlled 
economy.  If  con* 
trol  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  everything, 
production  would 
have  to  be  controll* 
ed,  first  of  all,  and 
then  distribution.  If 
it  came  finally  to 
control  of  consump- 
tion, I  am  afraid 
that  the  nation  as 
likely  as  not  would 
be  doomed  There* 
fore,  I  think  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain limit  somewhere  in  the  matter 
of  control.  The  sanK  is  true,  1  think, 
in  the  matter  of  free  economy,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  ever 
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exist  freedom  entirely  unattended  by 
control.  Then  something  must  be 
sought  between  what  the  people  call 
free  economy  and  what  they  term 
controlled  economy. 

^'Examining  the  existing  economic 
structure  with  this  in  mind,  I  wonder 
if  there  is  not  a  little  more  room  for 
reform,  though  radical  reform  would 
be  like  killing  an  ox  by  mistake  in 
attempting  to  refashion  its  horns.  I 
think  we  shall  have  to  follow  a  course 
that  is  evolutionary,  not  radical  or 
revolutionary." 

Those  words  may  be  a  guide  stick 
for  gauging  future  internal  conditions 
in  Japan,  as  well  as  Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations. 

Underground  Railway 

IF  you  are  a  Pole,  and  if  you  don't 
want  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
your  life  in  the  domain  of  Josef 
Stalin,  it  seems  all  you  need  is  fifty 
dollars  plus  a  little  nerve  and  ability 
to  impersonate.  One  of  those  so- 
called  "tunnels" — analogous  to  those 
used  to  smuggle  slaves  to  the  North 
before  the  Civil  War — has  been  es- 
tablished on  the  Polish-Hungarian 
frontier,  and  there  are  reports  of 
another  leading  to  Rumanian  soil. 
Agents  of  the  de  jure  Polish  Govern- 
ment at  Paris  travel  back  and  forth 
by  this  means,  but  the  "tunnels"  are 
available  to  anyone  with  the  cash  and 
the  histrionic  ability  to  use  a  forged 
passport. 

The  ingenuity  of  mankind  to  de- 
stroy mankind  seems  about  matched 
by  his  inventiveness  in  devising  means 
to  escape  destruction.  That  is,  pro- 
vided it  is  something  complicated, 
danp:erous  and  melodramatic,  and 
nothing  so  dull  and  elementary  as  a 
disarmament  conference. 


Polish  ''Newsprnper/' 

1X7HILE  on  the  subject  of  PoUnd, 
^^  a  word  about  the  unhappy  meta- 
morphosis of  its  press.  The  Kurjer 
fVarszawsId,  for  many  years  a  pro- 
Government  organ  which  used  to 
thunder  in  the  grand  manner  against 
Germs^ny,  retains  today  its  old  formal 
under  German  occupation,  but  it  siogi 
another  tune  as  the  official  mouthpiece 
of  the  Reichswehr  in  occupied  Poland. 
The  Illustrowany  Kurjer  Codzienmj, 
an  anti-Nazi  German  daily  that  was 
established  in  pre-Versaillcs  days,  now 
becomes  a  Goebbels  organ,  text  in 
Polish.  The  advertisements  are  either 
of  the  admonitory  "Learn  German  T* 
variety,  or  pathetic  boxes  asking  the 
whereabouts  of  parents,  sons  and 
daughters,  husbands  or  wives,  even 
children — after  BUtzkrieg.  For  the 
rest,  the  Illustrowany  Kurjer  Coi- 
zienny  is  devoted  to  informing  the 
Poles  that  (1)  Britain  has  been  de- 
feated and  the  demoralized  En^sh 
are  suing  for  peace  at  any  price,  (2) 
as  in  1870,  famine  grips  Paris,  (3) 
the  So^aet  Union  is  about  to  declare 
war  on  the  Allies,  (4)  the  inevitable 
Jewish  philippic  and  (5)  the  United 
States  does  not  dare  repeal  the  arms 
embargo. 

To  make  the  black-out  of  news 
complete,  the  German  authorities  re- 
cently commandeered  all  radios  that 
were  owned  by  Poles. 

Crocodile  Tears 

T  TNTIL  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
^  for  at  least  a  decade  before, 
Hollywood  encountered  increasing 
difficulty  selling  its  product  in  Europe. 
There  was  no  lack  of  demand  for 
American  films,  but  almost  every  na- 
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cioci  on  the  Condnent  demanded  that 
exhibitors  show  from  three  to  six  or 
more  domestic  pictures  for  every 
llollym-ood  opus.  But  the  war  has 
changed  the  situation  in  a  highly 
profitable  way  for  our  colossal  art. 
The  neutral  nations  fear  to  show  a 
preponderant  number  of  pictures  pro* 
duccd  by  the  belligerents  lest  they  be 
regarded  as  unneutral;  in  any  event, 
film  production  in  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  has  virtually  ceased  for  the 
duration  of  war.  The  film  production 
by  neutrals — the  United  States  ex* 
ceptcd — is  negligible.  Is* Europe  Nom- 
vtlU  of  Paris  publishes  a  survey 
showing  that  American  films  today 
are  leading  all  others  at  Zurich 
(which  generally  prefers  German 
pictures),  Geneva,  Stockholm  (where 
there  were  eleven  American  pictures 
to  four  French,  two  English  and  one 
German),  IJshon,  Copenhagen,  Oslo, 
Athens  and  Budapest.  Accordingly, 
the  wail  of  I  lollywood  producers  that 
the  industry  is  in  a  bad  way  because 
of  the  constricting  effect  of  war  upon 
foreign  markets  sounds  considerably 
less  than  the  whole  truth. 

IN  THE  make-up  of  their  pages, 
newspaper  editors  of  the  Soviet 
Union  interpret  the  totalitarian  Kcne 
with  a  vengeance.  In  the  latest  issue 
at  hand  of  the  IJuraiumaya  Gazeta 
of  Moscow,  consisting  of  six  pages, 
there  is  a  total  of  sixteen  articles.  All 
sixteen  deal  with  Stalin:  and  the  ma* 
joritv  has  Stalin*s  name  in  the  heads 
carried  over  the  storic*.    As  an  ex- 


ample of  magnificent  redundancy,  we 
list  a  few  of  these  tides  in  this  one 
iix-page  issue:  "Stalin,**  ''Comrade 
Stalin,"  ''Dear  Comrade  Stalin  I" 
"Sulin  as  the  Successor  to  the  Work 
of  I^n,**  "Stalin  as  the  Leader  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,"  "Stalin  My  Beloved  I" 
and  other  bright  variations.  The  edi- 
tors,  on  the  other  hand,  show  more 
feeling  for  understatement  in  the  use 
of  Stalin's  photograph,  which  appears 
only  six  times— once  for  each  page. 

If  this  is  unbelievable,  consider  the 
issue  of  Izvesiia  (the  official  Kremlin 
organ)  of,  say,  December  21  last. 
It  consists  of  four  pages.  Heads  on 
Page  I  include  "Our  StaUn!"  (with 
three<olumn  picture),  "Stalin — Hero 
of  Socialist  Uborl"  "Tovarish 
Stalin  I"  "Dear  Comrade  Stalin,**  an- 
other  "Dear-Comrade<tc.:'*  on  Page 
II,  "Dear  Comrade  Josef  Vissariono* 
vich,"  "To  the  leader  and  Teacher 
of  the  Workers,  the  Great  Stalin  I" 
(beneath  a  two<olumn  photograph) ; 
Page  III,  "Stalin  and  the  Creator  of 
the  Red  Army,"  and  Page  IV,  "The 
Sixtieth  Birthday  of  Tovarish  Stalin." 

On  this  last  page  the  reader,  with 
strength  remaining,  will  find  slightly 
more  than  one  colunrm  of  brief 
despatches  from  abroad.  PrmfJa  (the 
MoKow  organ  of  the  Party)  of  the 
same  date  carries  seveoty^wo  col* 
unuis,  of  which  one  only  is  devoted  to 
news,  while  the  other  seventymne  col* 
umns  deal  with  "Stalin:  The  Greatest 
Man  of  the  Present  Time,"  "Stalin: 
The  Teacher  and  Friend  of  Human* 
ity**  and — well,  you  know  the  rest  of 
them. 
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Mr.  Villard  repeats  hU  1914  ezploil 
and  gets  inside  the  warring  — ' — 


German-British 
Propaganda  Duel 


By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard 

From  the  Smo  SUietmmm  mud  Nmti^u,  Loodoo  ladcpcadcM  WctUj  9i  iW  Ldt 


A  S  MY  train  was  slowly  moving 
PL  into  the  station  at  Hanover,  the 
-^  -^  German  standing  beside  me 
said:  "You'd  hardly  notice  the  war 
here  in  Germany ;  there's  scarcely  any 
sign  of  it.  But  you  will  find  that  the 
German  people  stand  behind  the 
Fiihrcr  as  one  man.  liow  foolish  it  is 
of  the  British  to  think  that  by  their 
stupid  leaflets  they  can  separate  the 
(icrman  people  from  their  Fiihrer!" 
**Has  there  been  a  wide  distribution 
of  those  leaflets?*'  1  asked  innocently. 
"Very  wide,"  he  said.  "All  over  this 
part  of  (jcniiany.  1  know  because  it 
is  my  business  to  deal  with  them."  He 
then  added  that  some  of  them  were 
naive  and  badly  done  in  his  opinion. 
Later  1  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
no  one  I  met  in  Berlin  had  come 
across  any  leaflets.  Still  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  method  of  getting  in- 
formation over  to  the  German  people 
is  well  worth  while.  Why  else  should 
the  (iemians  be  dropping  propaganda 
over  the  Allied  troops  in  France? 
I    have  seen  one  excellent   British 


leaflet  entitled  "Der  Fiihrer 
which  shows  how  Hitler 
himself  in  regard  to  the  Czecht 
the  Poles.  The  very  fact  dut 
documents  are  forbidden  enhances  I 
appetite  for  tfaemt  and  the 
true  of  the  British  radio 
1  have  been  asked  many  dmes 
my  return   from  Germany 
those  broadcasts  were  cffecOTc,  i 
whether  they  were  being  heard 
many  people.  It  is,  of  course^ 
sible  to  form  any  esdmaie  of  die  i 
ber  of  people  who  venture  to 
in"  to  London.   But  Americam  \ 
have  important  connections  told  m 
Berlin  and  other  cities  that  they 
sure  that  the  number  was  incrcai 
however  great  the  risL  It  is  the 
story  of  forbidden  fruit.  But 
than  that  is  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  are  no  longer  n< 
but  merely  the  organs  of  Dr.  God^ 
hels'  vile  propaganda.  News  of 
world,  outside  of  war  news,  is 
tically   no   longer   obtainable 
people  can  get  their  hands  on 
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newspapers,  and  that  is  more  difficult 
since  the  corning  of  the  war. 

With  any  other  than  the  German 
mentahtv,  the  Goebbels  t>'pc  of  propa- 
ganda would  react  unfavorably  upon 
Its  creators.  With  some  Germans  if 
und4>uhtcdlv  does.  Working-men  told 
me  that  they  did  not  believe  anything 
in  the  papers  they  were  forced  to  sub- 
scribe to.  but  with  the  middle  class, 
that  1^  not  versed  in  foreign  affairs 
and  ha%  not  travelled  much  abroad, 
there  i\  no  doubt  that  the  (lerman 
propa^anila  is  telling.  It  is  hard  to 
resist  such  an  outpouring  of  abuse  and 
denumiation.  when  you  hear  if  all 
dav  lon^:  over  the  wireless  and  in  the 
pres\  I  have  miticed  this  with  the 
anti-Jcuish  propaganda.  For  exam- 
ple, one  woman  who,  at  the  outset  of 
the  Hitler  regime,  wrote  me  that  she 
wished  to  stand  on  the  street-corners 
and  denounce  what  was  going  on,  and 
wouKl  do  sn  were  she  not  old  in  years 
and  it  she  did  not  know  in  advance 
that  It  uould  be  ineffective,  now  ac- 
cuser riu*  ot  having  a  "pro-Jewish 
complex/*  anil  asked  me  not  to  see 
tiK)  nuKh  4>f  them  lest  I  take  on  some 
of  their  attributes! 

S< )  I*  AK  AS  (icrman  propaganda  in 
the  neutral  states  is  concerned,  1  am 
sure  that  it  \s  in  the  main  ineffective, 
and  that  it  is  more  than  offset  bv  the 
fear  ot  themselves  which  the  Nazis 
ha\c  engenilercil.  The  Dutch  papers, 
for  example,  are  outspokenly  against 
the  (iermans.  even  though  they  have 
doubtless  been  asked  by  their  govern- 
ment to  avoivl  giving  offence  to  (ler- 
man\  It  uoiiKI  pav  the  British  well  to 
eultixjte  the  press  of  these  adjacent 
states,  ami  to  utili/e  their  advertising 
coluTT'.ns  tor  the  pul>lieation  in  (icr- 
man of  matters  <if  special  importance. 


The  use  of  the  advertising  columns 
for  political  propaganda  purposes  is 
frequent  in  the  United  States  and  on 
the  Continent,  but  seems  to  be  little 
used  in  Britain  outside  election  times. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  the  press  of 
the  neutral  states  adjacent  to  Ger- 
many  does  get  over  the  boundaries, 
and  would  doubtless  be  resorted  to 
more  frequently  if  dissenting  Ger- 
mans  knew  that  there  were  regular 
factual  British  and  French  statements 
to  be  found  in  these  dailies.  Undoubt- 
edly  this  would  cost  quite  a  sum,  but 
from  what  1  hear  very  large  amounts 
have  been  spent  on  far  less  valuable 
propaganda. 

Particularly  is  it  adsisable  that  this 
should  be  done  with  the  Allied  peace- 
aims.  Their  statement  and  restate* 
rnent  would  have  the  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  public  opinion  in  the  ncu- 
tral  countries  as  well  as  in  (iermany, 
where  their  wide  distribution  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for  I  can  think  of 
no  more  effective  way  to  undermine 
the  anti-British  propaganda  than  to 
convince  the  (ierman  people  that  Eng- 
land  is  not  hostile  to  them,  and  has  no 
intention  of  subordinating  them  to 
the  British  Kmpire. 

In  view  of  the  great  and  growing 
unrest  and  unhappiness  in  the  Ix>w 
Countries  and  in  Scandinavia,  because 
of  the  British  blockade,  if  I  were  the 
head  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Propaganda  1  should  take  a  great  deal 
of  advertising  space  in  the  newspapers 
of  those  countries  to  set  forth  quietly 
and  factuallv  the  reasons  fur  the 
blcKkade  and  the  necessity  of  it,  and 
do  it  without  bitter  reerimtnation, 
or  name-calling.  That  would  make 
friends — if  it  were  properlv  d<xie — 
where  the  Allies  need  friends:  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plight  of 
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these  little  neutral  countries  is  getting 
progressively  worse,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  They  might  just  as  well  be 
in  the  war,  except  that  there  is  no 
fighting  on  their  soil.  They  deserve 
every  attention,  if  only  because  of  the 
increasing  pressure  on  them  by  the 
Germans  and  Hitler's  threats  that  if 
they  do  not  actively  resent  the  British 
blockade  measures  they  will  b  e 
deemed  to  be  unneutral  and  therefore 
open  to  attack.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
Englishmen  to  say  individually  that 
they  are  sorry  that  the  fate  of  the 
neutral  states  is  that  of  the  innocent 
bystander,  but  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  be  very  well-advised  if  it 
went  out  of  its  way  to  express  sym- 
pathy, to  show  a  recognition  of  the 
hardships  being  inflicted  upon  the 
neutrals,  and  to  explain  the  necessity 
now  of  the  blockade.  If  the  war  goes 
on  a  long  time  the  suffering  and  the 
exasperation  of  these  countries  that 
are  being  ground  between  the  upper 
millstone  of  England  and  the  nether 
one  of  Germany  are  certain  to  become 
dangerous. 

As  for  the  British  wireless  propa- 
ganda to  Germany,  while  it  has  shown 
some  improvement  recently,  it  still  has 
too  much  of  a  routine  form  to  have 
much  real  appeal  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  doubtless  intended.  Terms  and 
expressions  are  used  which  are  abso- 
lutely out  of  date  in  Germany,  as 
when  the  "NazuBonzetC^  are  referred 
to ;  frequently  the  language  is  too  aca- 
demic and  sounds  too  much  like  trans- 
lation. I  suggest  that  in  the  German 
broadcasts  the  B.B.C.  should  consider 
interpolating  from  time  to  time  some 
German  poem  or  song  that  is  univer- 
sally known  to  Germans;  that  they 
should  take  more  advantage  of  the 
presence  here  of  distinguished  Aryan 


Germans  whose  names  are  wcli-knowo 
in  Germany,  and  Englishmen  of  prom- 
inence who  know  Germany  and  can 
speak  good  Gemuui,  to  give  informa- 
tion as  to  conditions  here,  and  also 
to  preach  sound  democratic  doctrine. 
A  Utde  more  emoticm,  and  a  little  less 
roudnized  speaking  would,  I  am  told, 
be  more  helpful  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  an  appeal  which 
might  be  e£Fective  to  the  workers  of 
Hamburg  should  be  entirely  different 
for  Prussia  or  Bavaria. 

As  for  the  British  attitude  toward 
America,  while  I  have  been  on  this 
side  of  the  Adandc  since  the  bq^ 
ning  of  the  war,  I  am  assured  Aat 
both  the  Ministry  of  Informmdoo  and 
the  Propaganda  Department  are 
avoiding  the  mistakes  of  the  last  war, 
and  that  they  are  not  reqxmsihle  for 
the  many  lecturers  in  the  United 
States  at  present,  whose  presence  has 
called  forth  considerable  press  criti- 
cism. Here  the  correct  policy  is  to  let 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and 
to  tell  the  exact  truth,  even  if  the 
events  are  unfavorable.  The  day  that 
either  the  Bridsh  or  the  American 
public  feel  that  the  Chamberlain  Gov- 
emment  has  not.  been  absolutely  frank 
with  them  will  be  the  blackest  one  of 
the  war  for  England  The  Americas 
public  has  not  forgotten  the  false  and 
misleading  propaganda  which  was  de- 
liberately sent  to  the  United  States 
from  Crewe  House  and  other  sources 
during  the  last  war,  for  that  has  beea 
set  forth  at  length  in  a  number  of 
books.  The  slightest  breath  of  sus- 
picion that  anything  of  the  kind  u 
happening  now  would  chill  the  over* 
whelming  American  adherence  to  the 
Allied  cause. 

When  I  was  in  Berlin  an  official 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  netdcd  by  my 
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criticisms  of  Germany,  said:  **You 
have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  Ger- 
man people.'*  My  answer  was:  ''I 
have  a  far  higher  opinion  of  the  Ger- 
man people  than  your  Govtmment 
has.*'  *  How  so?"  "Because  I  think 
so  well  of  the  German  people  that  I 
am  willing  to  believe  thai  they  can 
be  trusted  with  the  truth,  and  your 
Government  does  not."  When  he  chal- 
lenged me  to  prove  my  statement  I 
reminded  him  of  some  of  the  lies 


about  British  naval  losses,  and  to  this 
he  could  make  no  rejoinder  except  to 
say  that  there  was  always  lying  on 
both  sides  in  every  war.  Some  lying 
is  ine\itBble  and,  perhaps,  necessary 
if  one  makes  war.  But  in  this  struggle 
it  will  be  an  enormous  moral  advan* 
tage  to  the  Allies  if  diey  difcr  from 
the  German  Government  in  fully 
trusting  their  peoples,  upon  whose 
courage  and  endurance  depends  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  war. 
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Sicily's  Underground 
Autonomy  Struggle 


By  Charles  Xouaillb 

Traailatcd  fron  De  Gwint  Jmsggrdsu 
Amttcrdaoi  ProgrctNTc  Weekly 
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ICILY'S  long  history  has  been 
one    continuous    fight    against 


foreign  domination.  The  lib- 
ert>'-loving  Sicilians  have  always  pro* 
tested  against  incorporation  in  the 
Italian  I^ngdom.  Their  feelings  to- 
ward Italy  have  not  improved  since 
the  famous  March  on  Rome,  and 
especially  not  since  the  Ethiopian  ad- 
venture and  the  subsequent  interven- 
tion of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War. 

The  underground  Si- 
cilian autonomist  move- 
ment, which  has  been  in 
existence  for  man  y 
years,  is  not  directed  so 
much  against  the  Italian 
people  as  casual  ob- 
servers might  believe. 
The  autonomists  may 
be  compared  to  Gandhi 
who  declares  that  he 
does  not  hate  the  Eng- 
lish but  onlv  their  domination  in  India. 

The  Sicilians  do  not  want  to  be 
ruled  by  the  Italians.   In  fact,  they  do     there  are  at  present  in  Sicily  still  more 


not  want  to  be  ruled  by  anybody.    It 
they  were  ruled  by  a  non-Italiaa  na- 
tion,  the  Sicilians  would  still   have 
started  their  movement  The  poiac  b 
that  fascism  in  general,  and  Misao- 
lini*s  fascism  particularly,  is  noc  liked 
by  the  Sicilians.    This  is  chiefly  be* 
cause  fascism  has  not  done  much  for 
Sicily.     The  harbors  are  in  poorer 
condition  than  any  others  of  die  Pcii> 
insula.     Roads    are    m 
bad  repair,  and  the  rail- 
road   service    is    inade- 
quate.   The  great  irri- 
gation plans  which  Mos- 
solini    had    announced 
with  such  fanfare,  siiD 
remain  on  paper,   and 
most     Sicilians     cspccc 
thev  will  remain  diiere. 
Besides  diis,  Sicilys 
agricultural  proUan  de- 
mands a  sweeping  mJh^ 

tion.    The  abolition  of 

feudalism  in  1812  left 
the  great  estates  inUct.  Faacinn  fol- 
lowed the  same  line. 
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than  one  thousand  latifundia,  or  great 
landed  properties.  The  products  of 
the  country  are  sold  to  the  advantage 
of  the  owners  of  these  vast  estates, 
while  the  agricultural  workers  must  be 
satisfied  with  black  bread  and  onions. 
Extensive  tracts  remain  uncultivat- 
ed because  they  are  reserved  as  hunt- 
ing preserves  for  the  wealthy  land- 
lords. 

ALL  these  circumstances  have  fur- 
thered the  growth  of  a  separatist 
movement.  Its  leader  today  is  Vanni 
Rosa,  who  was  born  in  Pozzano.  His 
father  and  mother  belonged  to  old 
Sicilian  families.  On  his  fifteenth 
birthday  he  regarded  himself  as  old 
enough  to  assume  voluntarily  the 
duties  and  dangers  of  autonomist 
leader.  He  went  to  the  Argentine 
to  visit  an  uncle,  an  exiled  militant 
socialist,  who  lived  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Four  years  later,  when  he  was  nine- 
teen, Vanni  Rosa  went  to  New  York. 
In  1931,  when  Dino  Grandi  visited 
the  United  States  in  quest  of  a  loan, 
anti-fascists  launched  a  demonstration 
which  resulted  in  Vanni  Rosa  being 
expelled  by  the  immigration  authori- 
ties. He  took  refuge  in  France  where, 
together  with  some  Sicilian  friends, 
he  started  his  autonomist  movement. 
Vanni  Rosa,  who  now  is  32,  still 
lives  in  Paris  whence  he  directs  opera- 
tions. His  separatist  movement  has 
been  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  the  Sicilians.  Sicilian  refugees  and 
descendants  of  Sicilians  have  com- 
bined to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Island.  It  is  at  present  impossible  to 
estimate  the  real  strength  of  the 
movement  as  the  Italian  press  care- 
fully avoids  any  mention  of  it,  and  of 
course  the  police  suppress  any  dem- 


onstrations. However,  the  movement 
must  have  some  significance  to  judge 
by  the  pains  taken  by  the  authorities 
to  stamp  it  out. 

Bocchini,  the  powerful  head  of  the 
OVRA  and  personal  friend  of 
Mussolini,  has  sent  a  special  official 
to  Sicily  to  report  on  the  underground 
activities  of  the  autonomists.  Spada, 
a  former  revolutionary,  has  been  or- 
dered to  watch  the  activities  of 
Sicilians  in  Tunis,  where  the  autono- 
mist movement  has  many  friends.  He 
supplies  the  police  with  reports  about 
suspect  individuals  and  their  activi- 
ties. Despite  all  these  measures,  the 
movement  grows  steadily. 

The  peasants,  workers  in  the  sul- 
phur mines,  and  the  fishermen  are 
Rosa's  most  enthusiastic  partisans. 
But  intellectual  circles  in  Sicily  have 
also  begun  to  show  interest  in  a  na- 
tionalist future.  This  is  a  future  to 
be  based  on  human  rights,  on  libera- 
tion of  a  people  who  do  not  deny  the 
Semitic  blood  in  their  veins. 

When  Mussolini  paid  a  visit  to 
Sicily,  he  was  protected  by  an  army 
of  150,000  troops  and  police.  Before 
his  arrival  the  island  was  invaded  by 
a  squad  of  officials,  armed  with  irons 
and  pots  of  tar,  to  remove  autonom- 
ist stickers  and  posters  from  walls. 

These  posters  showed  many  inflam- 
matory slogans.  In  Palermo  they 
read:  **Long  live  the  Sicilian  Repub- 
lic"; in  Messina,  **The  gap  between 
Sicily  and  fascism  cannot  be  bridged** ; 
in  Ragusa,  "Down  with  the  Italian 
Empire!  Long  live  autonomous 
Sicily**;  in  Syracuse,  "Rome  mur- 
dered Archimedes.**  The  last  is  to 
remind  Sicilians  that  the  Sicilian  gen- 
ius destroyed  the  Roman  fleet  by 
means  of  incendiary  reflectors. 


There  was  much  more  behind  the  battle 
in  December  than  a  naval  en^gement 


Intrigue  Behind 
the  Graf  Spee 


By  Bryce  Oliver 


FOR  those  who  have  followed 
with  realistic  objectivity  the 
seemingly  crazy-quilt  pattern  of 
Western  Hemisphere  diplomacy  of 
late  years,  there  was  no  great  mystery 
in  the  scutding  of  the  Admiral  Graf 
Spee  last  December,  nor  even  in  the 
subsequent  suicide  of  the  pocket  batde- 
ship*s  commander,  Captain  Hans 
Langsdorff.  Both  were  due  to  one  of 
those  tragic  failures  of  German  intelli- 
gence which  have  dme  and  again 
marked  the  course  of  Germany's  in- 
ternational relations. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  in 
sending  the  Admiral  Graf  Spee  to 
operate  off  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Plate,  the  German  Admiralty  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  problem  of  pro- 
visioning the  warship  would  not  be 
made  too  difficult.  Subsequent  dis- 
closures of  the  activities  of  German 
merchant  ships,  including  the  Tacoma, 
now  interned  by  Uruguay,  show  how 
justified  was  this  belief.  Up  to  a 
point,  the  Germans  were  accurately 
informed  with  regard  to  unadverrised 


but  nevertheless  basic  policies  of  the 
Argendne  and  Uruguayan  govern- 
ments, which  would  make  a  sortie  in 
the  waters  of  these  Republics  a  feasi- 
bility. But  only  up  to  a  point  I  Where 
the  information  went  wrong  was  on 
a  touchstone  of  Argentine  national 
policy  which  is  even  now  becoming  a 
key  to  the  future  of  that  ''bright  new 
world'*  which  the  idealists  hopt  will 
emerge  from  the  fire  of  war. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  sending  the 
pocket  batdeship  to  the  River  Plate 
— there  to  be  joined  later,  quite  pos- 
sibly, by  other  units  of  the  German 
fleet — ^was  German  information  re- 
garding strong  sentiment  in  Argentina 
in  favor  of  using  Great  Britain*s  pres- 
ent war  crisis  as  an  opportunity  to  re- 
gain the  Falkland  Islands  (historically 
Argentine  territory)  from  the  Bricislt 
Berlin  had  excellent  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  the  worst  should  come  to  the 
worst  and  the  Admiral  Graf  Spee 
should  be  forced  to  intern,  it  would  be 
necessary  only  to  reach  an  Argentine 
port  and  there  lay  up  against  the  time 
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when  Argentina  would  force  the  issue 
of  the  Falklands.  The  presence,  then, 
of  the  Graf  Spee  in  Argentine  waters 
might  be  a  determining  factor  in  the 
loss  to  Britain  of  this  strategically  im- 
portant base  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

However,  for  the  Admiral  Graf 
Spee  to  act  as  an  influence  for  driving 
Argentina  into  an  eflort  at  a  Anal 
settlement  of  the  Falklands  dispute 
there  would  have  to  be  one  all-im- 
portant favorable  condition.  The  in- 
ternment in  an  Argentine  port  would 
have  to  be  benevolent.  She  would  have 
to  be  kept  in  fighting  trim,  with  a  full 
complement  aboard.  If  Argentina 
would  cooperate  properly,  the  Brit- 
ish would  be  forced  to  separate  impor- 
tant units  from  home  waters  in  order 
to  guard  against  surprise,  and  the  very 
presence  of  an  augmented  British 
fleet  at  the  Falklands  base  would  serve 
to  increase  the  irritation  in  Argentina, 
where  the  press  was  already  angered 
by  the  recruiting  of  British  residents 
(in  violation  of  Argentine  neutrality) 
for  the  Falkland  Islands  guard. 

THE  German  Government  felt 
fairly  confident  of  its  position  in 
Argentina.  The  preparations  had  been 
as  nearly  perfect  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  them.  In  Argentina  there  were 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Ger- 
mans, mosdy  substantial  and  with 
great  political  influence,  who  were  bet- 
ter organized  as  Germans  than  any 
other  German  group  in  any  other 
Western-Hemisphere  nation.  Ger- 
man-language schools  had  been  estab- 
lished in  every  town  in  Argentina.  Ac- 
cording to  an  official  report  by  the 
Buenos  Aires  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  schools  were — and  arc — con- 
trolled by  the  Liga  Cultural  Alemana 
"with  its  headquarters  in   Buenos 


Aires  which  functions  under  the  Ger- 
man Embassy  in  Argentina." 

The  German  Labor  Front  also 
operated  in  Argentina  with  an  im- 
posing headquarters  on  Alsina  Street 
in  Buenos  Aires,  where  thousands  of 
semi-militarized  members  were  en- 
rolled, with  dues  payments  compul- 
sory just  as  though  the  members  were 
still  living  in  Germany.  Other  Nazi 
organizations  were  the  German  Na- 
tionalist Marine  Union,  the  German- 
Argentine  Union  and  the  Imperial 
Federation  for  Physical  Culture.  All 
of  these  organizations  were  knit  to- 
gether by  the  German  Volks  Bund  fur 
Argendnien.  Unlike  the  Volks  Bund 
in  the  United  States,  the  Argentine 
organization  is  direcdy  and  officially 
connected  with  the  Volks  Bund  fur 
das  Deutschtum  in  Ausland,  the  su- 
preme central  organization  in  Berlin 
which  corresponds  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  Comintern.  The  Volks  Bund 
fiir  Argentinien  has  college  sections,  a 
library,  a  Nazi  literature  section  and 
an  economic  section. 

This  is  a  broad  oudine  of  the  Nazi 
**set-up"  in  Argentina  when  the  Ger- 
man Admiralty  sent  the  Admiral  Graf 
Spee  to  operate  in  Argentine  waters. 
The  English  were  also  powerful  in 
Argentina,  but  they  were  unorganized 
and  there  was  always  that  agitadon 
about  the  Falklands  to  counteract 
their  influence  on  the  government 
Also,  now  that  the  Germans  were  out 
of  the  Argendne  trade,  the  Bridsh 
were  attempdng  to  drive  a  hard  bar- 
gain in  the  purchase  of  Argendne  su|>- 
plies.  Because  of  this,  wheat  for  ex- 
port was  piled  up  for  a  distance  of  a 
half  mile  at  Mar  del  Plata,  and  Ar- 
gentine wheat  growers  were  enraged. 
There  was  sdll  another  consideradon, 
also  economic,  which  would  tend  to 
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favor  the  Nazis.  Germany  owed  Ar- 
gentina a  vast  amount  of  needed 
manufactures  when  war  broke  out. 
This  was  to  be  in  payment  for  pro- 
duce previously  shipped  to  Germany 
in  the  barter  trade.  Now,  the  only 
hope  of  receiving  deliveries  was 
through  the  German  breaking  of  the 
British  blockade,  made  effective  in  the 
South  Atlantic  by  the  Falkland  Islands 
base. 

Such  was  the  simple  triangle  of 
Anglo  -  German  -  Argentine  relations. 
The  Germans  had  all  the  better  of 
the  situation.  However,  the  relations 
were  by  no  m»ans  a  simple  triangle. 
Other  important  considerations  were 
the  influence  of  the  United  States,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Declaration  of 
Lima,  in  which  Argentina  had  bound 
Itself  with  the  other  Americas  to  resist 
foreign  ideologies,  and  the  recent 
Declaration  of  Panama,  in  which  Ar- 
gentina upheld  (with  a  notable  reser- 
vation) the  Pan-American  neutrality 
zone  at  sea. 

Every  one  of  these  considerations 
may  have  impelled  Berlin  still  further 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  was 
ripe  to  use  Argentina  as  a  foil  against 
the  British.  It  was  known  in  Berlin, 
as  it  was — and  is — ^known  in  Wash- 
ington, that  Argentina,  having  come 
of  age,  is  ambitious  to  displace  the 
United  States  as  the  bellwether  of 
Hispanic-America. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  traditionally  un- 
informed on  the  realities  of  interna- 
tional relations,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  relations  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  cannot  yet  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  menace  to  the  United 
States'  position  which  is  inherent  in 
the  opportunities  now  open  to  Argen- 
tina. 


A  few  lines  to  explain  this  menace 
may  help  to  create  an  understanding 
of  the  deeper  significance  of  the  A(£ 
miral  Graf  Spee  incident.  To  begin 
with,  young  Argentines  are  brought 
up  to  regard  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
hypocritical.  School  histories  empha- 
size the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  apply  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
Falkland  Islands,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  by  Spain,  not  by 
Argentina.  Argentine  history  also 
emphasizes  the  failure  of  Washington 
to  respect  the  Drago  Doctrine,  which 
is  best  described  as  a  corollary  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Drago  Doc- 
trine carries  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a 
step  farther;  it  advances  the  principle 
that  debts  to  foreign  nations  are  un- 
collectible by  force  of  arms.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  international  con- 
tracts with  Argentina  provide  that  the 
foreign  contractor  shall  not  seek  dipio- 
matic  intervention  in  case  of  a  dispute. 
The  United  States  has  o£Fered  empty 
sympathy  toward  this  doctrine,  but 
never  has  honored  it  officially,  and 
the  friction  over  Washington's  aloof- 
ness has  been  growing  more  intense 
as  Argentina  has  grown  in  economic 
and  diplomatic  power. 

SINCE  1914,  Argentina  has  been 
slowly  but  clearly  drawing  away 
from  United  States  hegemony  in  the 
hemisphere.  The  first  open  revolt  was 
in  1917,  when  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  President  Wilson  then  vir- 
tually  demanded  that  Argentina  fol- 
low in  line,  and  United  States  agents 
(propagandists)  were  charged  in 
Buenos  Aires  with  responsibility  for 
pro-war  rioting  that  broke  out,  espe^ 
cially  among  the  Italians  of  the  dcy. 
In  the  face  of  tremendous  pressure, 
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supported  by  Brazil  (which  also  de- 
clared war),  President  Irigoyen  and 
his  cabinet  stood  firm  for  neutrality. 
It  was  the  first  challenge  to  North 
American  paternalism,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  Irigoyen's  stand,  which  was 
recognized  after  the  war,  stirred  all 
of  Argentina  to  the  belief  that  the 
way  to  end  the  hegemony  of  the 
United  States  was  along  the  path  of 
selective  opposition  to  Washington's 
world  policies. 

Time  and  again,  since  then,  Argen- 
tine administrations  have  stressed  the 
differences  between  the  interests  of 
South  Americans  and  North  Amer- 
icans. The  spread  of  nazi,  fascist 
and  communist  movements — all  na- 
tionalist in  character — through  South 
America  has  been  used  with  great 
astuteness  to  isolate  the  United  States 
and  advance  the  leadership  of  Argen- 
tina. At  the  Lima  Pan-American  con- 
ference in  1938,  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment gave  quiet  but  effective  sup- 
port to  the  governments  which  balked 
at  the  signing  of  a  pact  which  was 
intended  to  cut  foreign  influence  out 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  South  Amer- 
ican Republics.  By  doing  so,  Argen- 
tina drew  Uruguay  partially  out  of 
the  U.  S.  orbit,  because  Uruguay  had 
economic  reasons  for  permitting  im- 
migrants to  maintain  dual  citizenship 
and  allegiance — to  Uruguay  and  to 
the  country  of  origin.  In  the  end,  all 
of  the  Republics  signed  the  pact,  but 
only  after  the  United  States,  by  in- 
ference, threatened  to  help  build  a 
Brazilian  navy  superior  to  any  float- 
ing power  in  South  America. 

Again,  at  Panama  last  October  it 
was  Argentina  that  inspired  the  re- 
sistance to  a  clear-cut  Pan-American 
neutrality  pact.  At  Panama,  Wash- 
ington   suffered    another    diplomatic 


set-back  through  this  quiet  opposition 
because  the  Declaration  of  Panama, 
which  finally  emerged,  was  in  no  wise 
as  strong  as  desired  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  State.  The  terms  of  the 
Panama  Declaration,  establishing  a 
wide  neutrality  zone,  are  so  ambig- 
uous, due  to  Argentine  leadership  in 
opposition  to  Washington's  policies, 
that  the  zone  can  be  violated  by  any 
belligerent  without  establishing  any 
apparent  guilt.  In  signing  this  Panama 
Declaration,  the  Argentine  delegation 
made  the  notable  reservation  referred 
to  earlier  in  this  article.  The  Decla- 
ration itself,  as  drafted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  with  U.  S.  inspi- 
ration, was  directed  against  German 
operations;  but  the  Argentina  reserva- 
tion, in  line  with  the  policy  of  cau- 
tiously checking  North  American 
hegemony,  was  pointed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  reservation  was 
as  follows: 

**The  Argentine  delegation  de- 
clares that  in  waters  adjacent  to  the 
South  American  continent,  in  that  ter- 
ritorial extent  of  coast  which,  in  the 
zone  defined  as  free  from  any  hostile 
act,  corresponds  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, it  does  not  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  colonies  or  possessions  of 
European  countries,  and  adds  that  it 
specifically  reserves  and  maintains  in- 
tact the  legitimate  titles  and  rights  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  to  islands  such 
as  the  Malvinas  [the  Argentine  name 
for  the  Falkland  Islands]  as  well  as 
to  any  other  Argentine  territory  lo- 
cated within  or  beyond  the  said  zone.** 

In  other  words,  in  this  bold  reser- 
vation to  an  international  declaration 
in  wartime,  Argentina  offered  a  suave 
humiliation  to  the  United  States, 
which,  despite  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
had    never     supported     Argentina's 
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claim  to  these  Argentine  islands,  the 
Falklands  (Malvinas).  The  reserva- 
tion was  scarcely  mentioned  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  important 
news  in  Hispanic-America,  because  it 
served  notice  that,  with  or  without  the 
help  of  the  United  States,  Argentina, 
big  enough  now  to  act  as  an  independ- 
ent power,  was  determined  to  have  a 
show-down  with  Great  Britain. 

It  was  also  big  news  in  Germany, 
and  undoubtedly  precipitated  the  or- 
dering of  the  Admiral  Graf  Spee  to 
Argentine-Uruguayan  waters.  Quite 
evidendy,  Argentina  was  prepared  to 
act  without  regard  for  U.  S.  senti- 
ments or  interests.  The  pushing  na- 
tionalism of  Argentina  became  all  the 
more  apparent  shordy  before  the 
Graf  Spee  incident  when  Argentina, 
single-handed,  forced  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva  to  take  rough  ac- 
tion against  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

And  so,  with  nazism  thoroughly 
organized  in  Argentina,  with  Buenos 
Aires  irritated  and  planning  to  seize 
the  Falklands,  and  with  Argentina 
seeking  leadership  in  Hispanic- 
American  affairs,  the  German  Ad- 
miralty was  fairly  confident  of  bene- 
volent internment  for  the  Admiral 
Graf  Spee  in  case  internment  should 
be  necessary.  The  mistake,  which  led 
to  the  scuttling  of  the  ship  and  the 
suicide  of  Captain  Langsdorf!,  lay  in 
the  failure  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office  to  appreciate  the  underlying 
quality  of  Pan-Americanism.  It  failed 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  while  Ar- 
gentina seeks  leadership  in  Hispanic- 
America  at  the  expense  of  any  and 
all  other  interests,  Argentina  is  eager 
to  maintain  and  improve  Latin- 
American  unity.  The  United  States 
also  desires  this  unity  for  one  set  of 
selfish  reasons ;  Argentina  desires  it ' 


for  another  set  of  reasons.  Argen- 
tina, while  making  her  reservation  to 
the  Declaration  of  Panama,  was 
nevertheless  careful  to  subscribe  in 
full  to  the  unity  provisions  of  the 
Declaration. 

IF  GERMAN  observers  could  have 
been  present  last  October  4th  in  the 
second-floor  dining-room  of  a  leading 
hotel  in  Panama  City,  the  Admiral 
Graf  Spee  might  not  have  been -forced 
into  the  particular  comer  it  was  fi- 
nally driven  into.  On  that  day,  the 
only  occupants  of  the  room  were 
seated  around  a  half-dozen  tables 
near  the  center,  and  a  swarthy  litde 
man  in  a  white  suit  was  speaking.  He 
was  Don  Eduardo  Hay,  Foreign  Sec- 
retary of  Mexico,  and  those  at  the 
tables  were  the  newspaper  correspon- 
dents from  the  United  States.  Dob 
Eduardo,  speaking  excellent  En^ish, 
raised  his  right  hand,  palm  tq»ward, 
and  spread  his  fingers  apart.  **That,'' 
he  said,  ^'was  Ainerica."  Then  he 
slowly  drew  his  fingers  together. 
'This,  Senores,  is  America.*'  He  held 
his  hand  in  that  posidon  and  waited, 
as  though  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
saw  exacdy  the  posidon  of  his  hand. 
And  it  was  nodceable  that  the  hand, 
while  curved,  with  the  fingers  bdd 
tightly  together,  was  not  doubled  if> 
into  a  pugnacious  fist.  It  was  as 
though  the  hand  were  holding  some- 
thing— quite  possibly  precious.  And 
the  correspondents  in  the  room  under- 
stood  what  the  Foreign  Secretary  of 
Mexico  meant  by  the  gesture.  It  was 
that  by  the  Declaradon  of  Pknama, 
something  very  dear  was  held  firadly 
by  all — not  belligerently,  but  foice- 
fully.  It  was  this  that  the  Germans 
failed  to  understand.  Don  Ednardo*s 
words  clarified  the  gesture. 
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**This  acknowledged  spiritual  unity 
presupposes  common  and  solidary  at- 
titudes with  reference  to  situations 
of  force  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
present  European  war,  may  threaten 
the  security  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  American  republics." 

There  was  diplomatic  meaning 
even  in  the  choice  of  the  spokesman 
to  clarify  the  pact.  Logically,  the  ex- 
planation should  have  been  given  by 
Sumner  Welles  of  the  U.  S.  State  De- 
partment  or  by  the  President  of  Pan- 
ama. However,  the  Mexican  Foreign 
Minister  was  chosen  and  this  created 
an  inference  of  its  own.  Mexico 
leaned  toward  Germany  in  the  last 
war  and  there  had  been  rumors  that 
Mexico  was  leaning  in  the  same  di- 
rection once  again.  Furthermore, 
there  was  friction  between  Mexico 
City  and  Washington.  Yet,  the  dele- 
gates chose  the  Mexican  Foreign 
Minister  to  clarify  Pan-American 
unity.  The  only  possible  inference 
was  that  in  spite  of  any  possible  inter- 
American  differences,  even  the  most 
recalcitrant  governments  adhered  to 
the  principle  of  American  solidarity. 
An  effective  "American  Front"  had 
at  last  been  forged,  but  Berlin  failed 
to  understand. 

It  was  this  ** American  Front" 
which  caused  the  collapse  of  Ger- 
many's supreme  effort  to  use  Argen- 
tina's ambitions  as  a  weapon  against 
the  British  Navy.  It  was  not  Uru- 
guay's cool  reception  of  the  Admiral 
Graf  Spec  that  brought  the  order 
from  Berlin  to  scuttle  the  ship  (the 
position  of  little  Uruguay,  snuggled 
up  against  powerful  and  strongly  pro- 
Washington  Brazil,  had  been  dis- 
counted in  advance),  but  the  eleventh- 
hour  admission  of  the  German  Em- 
bassy in  Buenos  Aires  that  the  plot 


was  a  failure.  Likewise,  the  frantic 
German  appeals  for  more  time  from 
Uruguay  were  not,  as  so  many  be- 
lieved, due  to  any  wish  to  prepare 
the  Graf  Spee  for  another  fight  with 
the  British  cruisers;  the  Germans 
wanted  that  extra  time  in  which  to 
bring  pressure,  through  the  Nazi  or- 
ganizations, on  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  center  of  the  diplomatic 
battle  was  in  Buenos  Aires,  not  in 
Montevideo.  While  the  world 
watched  this  struggle  in  Montevideo, 
enormous  internal  pressure  was  being 
brought  upon  President  Ortiz  of  Ar- 
gentina for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
a  benevolent  internment  for  the  war- 
ship— an  internment  which  would  con- 
tinue the  menace  of  the  Admiral  Graf 
Spee.  At  the  same  time,  Washington, 
Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Caracas  were  bringing  counter-pres- 
sure in  Buenos  Aires  against  the  Ger- 
man proposals. 

Buenos  Aires  made  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity in  deciding,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  against  benevolent  internment, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Argen- 
tine Government  bowed  in  this  case 
to  the  wishes  of  either  the  United 
States  or  the  British  Empire.  The 
victor  was  a  combine  of  21  nations  in 
the  "American  Front." 

It  was  a  bigger  defeat  for  the  Nazi 
Government  than  the  mere  loss  of  m 
warship.  A  plan  of  grandiose  pro* 
portions  had  fallen  through,  and 
Capt  Langsdorff  must  have  felt  that 
he  had  lost  far  more  than  a  battle- 
ship; he  had  lost  an  entire  campaign 
to  cripple  the  British  Empire  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  Military  and  naval 
leaders  have  committed  suicide  before 
now  after  disappointments  as  great 
as  this  must  have  been. 
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But  what  of  Argentina's  hope  to 
seize  her  Malvinas?  This  hope  has 
probably  gone  aglimmering  now,  at 
least  until  the  final  war  settlements, 
and  who  knows  what  those  may  be. 
Nevertheless,  by  throwing  a  scare  into 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  she 
has  shown  her  capacity  to  act  as  a 
world  power.  In  time,  she  inevitably 
will  force  a  reorientation  of  Pan- 
American  policies. 

The  only  real  winners  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Plate  are  the  thousand  Ger- 
man sailors  of  the  Admiral  Graf  Spee. 


For  them  the  war  is  over  and  they  will 
not  even  be  kept  in  internment  camps. 
On  the  contrary,  Argentina  is  finding 
jobs  for  them,  and  so  it  is  doubtfid 
that  more  than  a  handful  will  ever  re- 
turn to  Germany.  Why  should  they? 
By  the  time  the  peace  is  written  they 
will  be  rooted  and  established  in  a 
land  where  the  future  is  bright .... 
Too  bright,  say  the  votaries  of  the 
'^Spread  Eagle**  who  view  with  alarm 
the  southern  republic's  occasional  ex- 
cursions into  extra-American  adven- 
tures. 


The  Netherlands  were  not  invaded 
because  Belgium  was  ready  to  fight 


Blitzkrieg 
in  Abeyance 


Adapted  from  the  Niui  Tape-Buck,  Paris,  German  Emisr6  Weekly 


IT  APPEARS  that  the  entire 
world  was  mistaken  about  that 
threatened  invasion  of  The 
Netherlands  last  November.  In  ef- 
fect, Berlin  and  The  Hague  both  have 
protested  that  it  was  all  a  misunder- 
standing, and  accordingly  when,  as  re- 
cently as  this  January,  The  Nether- 
lands warned  the  world  that  the  full 
impact  of  its  army  will  fall  upon  any 
invader,  this  should  not  be  accepted 
literally  or  taken  to  mean  that  Queen 
Wilhelmina's  ministers  are  apprehen- 
sive.   Of  course  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  didn't  the  D. 
N.  B.,  the  official  Nazi  news  agency, 
state  without  qualification  last  No- 
vember 13  that  all  this  chatter  about 
invasion  was  "conscienceless  propa- 
ganda by  our  enemies"?  Moreover, 
didn't  The  Hague  Government  itself 
deride  reports  abroad  that  a  German 
thrust  was  imminent? 

Perhaps  the  Reich  communique  on 
this  subject  was  more  convincing  than 
its  Dutch  equivalent,  and  it  is  worth 
a  reexamination  in  view  of  the  resur- 


rection of  the  threat  to  The  Nether- 
lands explicit  in  the  renewed  concen- 
tration of  Reichswehr  divisions  near 
the  smaller  nation's  frontier.  Ger- 
many howled  last  November  that  she 
had  not  even  dreamed  of  an  invasion 
of  The  Netherlands — but  there  were 
two  reservations:  one,  Germany 
would  not  violate  that  country's  neu- 
trality, or  indeed  that  of  Belgium,  if 
its  neutrality  were  also  scrupulously 
observed  by  Britain  and  France;  and 
two,  the  Reich  could  have  no  motive 
for  any  unneutral  act  so  long  as  The 
Netherlands  and  Belgium  showed 
themselves  capable  of  preserving  their 
neutrality. 

Now,  these  reservations  appear  dis- 
armingly  reasonable  and  simple.  The 
opposite  is  the  case.  Since  Novem- 
ber, the  German  press  has  fulminated 
against  the  "servile  attitude*'  of  the 
two  countries  vis-a-vis  the  British  ex- 
port-import blockade,  demanding  that 
the  ships  of  these  nations  fire  upon  any 
British  or  French  destroyer  or  other 
craft  that  halts  them.     Unless  they 
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adopt  such  a  firm  policy,  the  argument 
of  the  German  Government  is  that 
they  are  not  maintaining  their  neu- 
trality but  supinely  capitulating  to  the 
Allies  and  thus  harming  Germany. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  The 
Netherlands  and  Belgium,  caught  in 
the  middle,  are  unable  effectively  to 
counter  the  Allied  seizures,  and  that 
to  that  extent  they  are  unneutral  be- 
cause they  cannot  help  it.  Neverthe- 
less, the  German  case  is  a  strong  one, 
and  the  aforementioned  second  reser- 
vation by  the  Reich  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient reason  for  apprehension  in  The 
Netherlands. 

Why  hasn*t  the  Reich,  given  these 
violations  of  its  second  reservation, 
proceeded  to  march  into  Holland?  Its 
indignant  denials  that  anything  of  the 
sort  was  ever  intended  may  be  dis- 
missed as  nonsense.  The  burden  of 
circumstantial  evidence  available  since 
the  "Dutch  panic''  of  more  than  two 
months  ago  is  that  the  thrust  into  The 
Netherlands  was  called  off  at  the  last 
minute  when  it  was  determined  that, 
in  such  an  event,  Belgium  would  not 
remain  neutral.  (Of  considerable  in- 
terest is  the  acceptance  today  in  diplo- 
matically knowledgeable  quarters  that 
this  decision  by  the  Brussels  Govern- 
ment was  not  conveyed  to  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  in  the  usual  way  but 
through  the  offices  of  the  American 
ambassador — an  oblique  approach 
that  may  have  given  it  more  force.) 

ADDED  to  this,  it  is  now  dis- 
closed, were  warnings  from  Italy 
and  Spain  that  Germany  would  sacri- 
fice a  good  deal  of  her  ''ideological 
support"  if  she  undertook  to  invade 
The  Netherlands  at  that  time.  The 
upshot  of  these  several  demarches  was 
that   the    scheduled   invasion,    which 


would  have  greatly  strengthened  Ger- 
many's position  militarily,  wms  called 
of{. 

Forever?  Precedent  would  argue 
otherwise.  The  Reich,  be  it  recalled, 
using  the  same  tactics  of  troop  con- 
centration near  frontiers  of  countries 
it  wanted  to  intimidate,  brought  re- 
lations with  Czechoslovakia  to  the 
boiling-point  of  May  21,  1938,  let 
them  simmer  some  five  months,  and 
then  Hitler  ordered  the  Reichswehr 
to  take  possession;  with  regmrd  to  Po- 
land, the  Danzig  and  related  disputes 
were  brought  almost  to  the  explosion- 
point  on  March  26,  1939,  then  re- 
laxed very  slightly  for  five  months 
and  a  few  days — after  which  Blinr 
krieg.  The  psychological  technique 
employed  in  the  case  of  Austria  dif- 
fered in  degree  only. 

May  it  not  be  persuasively  argued, 
then,  that  this  German  thrust  into  The 
Netherlands,  scheduled  for  last  No> 
vember  but  then  suddenly  abandoned, 
is  merely  another  postponement? 
Note  that  The  Netherlands  are  again 
becoming  restive — ^just  as  the  Czechs 
did,  as  the  Poles  did — unquestionably 
due  in  large  part  to  the  work  of 
agents-provocateurs.  The  Nazi  tech- 
nique long  since  was  obvious:  intimi- 
date, terrorize,  threaten  up  to  a  point 
when  either  a  victim  collapses  from 
nervous  uncertainty  or  its  military 
machine  is  demoralized  and  can  offer 
no  serious  defence. 

There  is  serious  discussion  in  Paris 
of  a  German  plan  to  continue,  for  a 
matter  of  weeks,  to  keep  The  Nether- 
lands dancing  with  uncertaintf — as  a 
diversion — ^then  to  strike  direcdy  at 
Belgium.  There  may  be  a  mutual- 
guarantee  pact  existing  between  The 
Hague  and  Brussels,  but  most  mili- 
tary opinion  on  the  Continent  agrees 
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that  even  were  that  true,  the  Reichs- 
wehr  would  have  no  great  qualms 
over  an  attack  from  the  rear. 

Editor's  Note:  In  elaboration  of 
the  foregoing  article,  an  interesting 
explanation,  **Why  Hitler  Did  Not 
Attack  The  Netherlands,''  is  offered 
by  the  Berlingske  Tidende  of  Copen- 
hagen. The  writer  cites  a  Havas 
News  Agency  dispatch  stating  that 
the  thrust  into  Holland  was  sched- 
uled for  6  P.  M.  on  November  12. 
Havas,  of  course,  is  more  than  a 
semi-official  news  agency,  and  any 
such  assertion  from  French  sources 
must  be  taken  with  reserve.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Copenhagen  newspa- 
per, three  days  before,  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  Hitler  had  summoned  his  gen- 
eral staff,  and  at  this  conference 
General  Walter  von  Reichenau  per- 
sisted in  dwelling  on  the  danger  of  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Belgium  should 
The  Netherlands  be  invaded.  To  per- 
mit time  for  discreet  inquiries  in  this 


direction,  further  discussion  was  post- 
poned to  November  11.  At  this  meet- 
ing. Hitler  was  presented  with  strong 
evidence  that  Belgium  would  not  re- 
main neutral,  but  he  reportedly  stuck 
to  his  original  plan  and  demanded 
that  his  staff  launch  the  invasion  the 
following  day.  Colonel  General  Wal- 
ther  von  Brauchitsch,  chief  of  com- 
mand, flady  refused  to  act  upon  the 
Fiihrer's  order,  although  he  has  gen- 
erally sided  with  the  Chancellor 
against  the  Reichswehr.  The  session 
was  stormy,  according  to  the  Ber- 
lingske Tidende,  with  the  Fuhrer 
haranguing  his  generals.  He  would 
not  retract  the  command,  and  all  was 
in  order  for  its  obeyance  when,  two 
hours  before  the  "zero  hour"  on  the 
twelfth,  Hider  called  off  the  invasion. 
Tactically  speaking,  the  plan  was  to 
pin  the  French  armies  on  the  Western 
front  by  heavy  artillery  attack  and 
slight  advances,  so  that  troops  could 
not  be  rushed  north  in  defense  of  The 
Netherlands. 


JOURNALISTS  DECALOGUE 


1.  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  dear  censor,  that  thou  may  continue  to  write. 

2.  Thou  shalt  always  obey  his  orders,  however  inept  they  may  appear. 

3.  Thou  shalt  cultivate  commonplaces  to  flatter  his  gifts  of  compre- 
hension. 

4.  Thou  shalt  soften  the  truth,  with  respect  to  his  temperament. 

5.  Thou  shalt  abstain  from  any  opinion  with  which  he  docs  not  agree. 

6.  Thou  shalt  avoid  protesting  too  loudly  thy  attachment  to  the  republic. 

7.  Morning  and  evening  thou  shalt  raise  voice  and  sing  in  praise  of  thy 
government. 

8.  Obediendy  thou  shalt  dispute  in  one  direction  only. 

9.  To  slander  thou  shalt  restrain  from  answering,  and  keep  thy  trap 
closed. 

10.  And  patiendy  thou  shalt  rely  on  hope  to  avert  garbling  of  thy  copy. 

— Lumiere,  Paris 


One  Englishwoman  fears  that  Unia 
or  Federation  after  this  war  asks  to 
much  of  Europeans  in  these  time 


In  Search 
of  Peace 


By  The  Duchess  of  Athqll 

From  die  FTtmgktlf,  Loodos 


THE  bid   for  peace   made   in  conference  would  be  not  only  usela 

Herr  Hider*s  speech  of  last  but  dangerous.    It  is  heartening  t 

fall    is    not    surprising.      In  find  that,  in  spite  of  controversy  i 

spite  of  all  talk  about  Bridsh  *Var-  to  future  sutus,  the  Indian  Conpa 

mongers,"  he  knows  well  our  peace-  press  is  reported  as  saying  that  i 

loving   temper,    and   he   must   have  would  be   a  betrayal  bordering  o 

hoped  for  a  conference  that  would  treachery  for  die  Allies  to  lay  dowi 

leave  him  in  effect,  if  not  in  name,  their  arms  while  Hider  enjoys  til 

master  of  all   Poland  west  of   the  fruits  of  his  aggression. 
Russian  occupation.    And  for  him  it         Meanwhile,  diere  is  much  to  ci 

was  an  urgent  matter  to  secure  agree-  courage  us.   The  Neutrality  Act  ha 

ment   on    a    conference    before    the  been  amended,  throwing  open  to  tfa 

American   Neutrality  Act  could   be  Allies  the  vast  industrial   resource 

amended.  of   the   United   States;   the    U-boi 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  more  re-  menace  is  being  steadily  coontered 

cendy  the  sovereigns  of  Holland  and  our  Air  Force,  including  men  of  tfa 

Belgium,  with  German  troops  mass-  Auxiliary    Force,    have    successfdt 

ing  on  their  frontiers,  should  make  repelled  all  attempts  so  far  made  i 

a  fresh  offer  of  mediation.   But  what  raids;  and  our  Expedidonary  Fore 

evidence  has  either  the  German  Chan-  begins  its  campaign  under  very  mud 

cellor  or  his  Foreign  Minister  given  more    favorable   circumstances   thai 

us   of   any  change   of   heart  which  its  predecessor  did  in  1914.    It  ha 

might  lead  us  to  hope  that  methods  had  time  to  take  up  a  strong  poatio 

of  brute  force  in  international  rela-  and  "dig  itself  in,**  well  camouflaged 

tions  would  be  dropped?  Until  some  Last  but  not  least  the  Fiihrer  rnni 

tangible  proof  of  this  can  be  given,  have  found  scant  comfort  in  the  On 
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intern's  recent  manifesto  inciting  the 
German  working  classes  against  their 
rulers. 

The  delay,  however,  in  launching 
any  big  offensive  and  the  passionate 
desire  that  neutral  opinion,  more  es- 
pecially American,  should  fully 
realize  for  what  we  are  fighting,  have 
led  to  pressure  on  the  Government 
to  formulate  their  war  aims  more 
precisely  than  hitherto.  They  are 
right,  I  think,  to  limit  themselves  at 
this  stage  to  stating  them  in  general 
terms,  without  defining  the  methods 
by  which  they  hope  to  bring  them 
into  effect.  That  wc  have  no  selfish 
or  revengeful  aims  has  been  made 
clear  in  the  Prime  Minister's  state- 
ment that  wc  have  no  territorial  am- 
bitions for  ourselves,  that  we  seek 
no  vindictive  peace  and  that  we  hope 
for  a  peace  setdement  reached 
through  negotiation  and  agreement, 
but  that  we  are  determined,  so  far  as 
it  is  humanly  possible,  to  see  to  it 
that  Europe  shall  not  again  be  sub- 
jected to  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy 
of  war. 

In  view  of  the  recent  appall- 
ing revelations  of  brutality  in  Ger- 
man concentration  camps.  Lord 
Halifax,  in  his  recent  broadcast,  has 
done  well  to  add  that  we  are  fighting 
not  only  to  maintain  freedom  and  the 
rule  of  law,  but  "the  quality  of  mercy 
in  dealings  between  man  and  man  and 
in  the  great  society  of  civilized 
states." 

But  there  is  much  discussion  of 
**peace  aims"  by  others,  and  some 
important  facts  tend  to  be  forgotten. 
Many,  for  instance,  accept  at  its  face 
value  Hider's  charge  that  the  Allies 
broke  a  promise  to  Germany  to  dis- 
arm, and  therefore  seem  to  desire 
that   at   the   peace   there   should   be 


simultaneous  disarmament  of  both 
sides.  But  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
contained  no  such  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies — on  the  contrary,  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  Germany 
**stricdy  to  observe"  the  clauses  pro- 
viding for  her  disarmament  **in  or- 
der to  render  possible  the  initiation 
of  a  general  limitation  of  the  arma- 
ments of  all  nations."  Everyone  re- 
members that  these  clauses  were  re- 
pudiated by  Hider  in  March  1935, 
but  how  many  realize  that  the  work 
of  the  Allied  Commission  appointed 
in  1919  to  control  German  disarma- 
ment had  been  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  Treaty  of  Locarno  in  1925,  and 
before  it  had  been  completed? 

Yet  Mr.  J.  H.  Morgan,  K.C.,  a 
senior  member  of  the  Commission, 
has  told  us  that  the  disarmament 
which,  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty, 
should  have  been  carried  out  within 
six  months,  was  sdll  incomplete  after 
nearly  five  years.  Even  a  Socialist 
Government  had  endeavored  to 
''scrap"  the  military  clauses  of  the 
Treaty.  But,  as  Mr.  Wickham  Steed 
reminds  us,  the  final  Report  of  the 
Commission,  which  would  have  made 
clear  how  much  still  remained  to  be 
done,  was  never  published. 

The  conditions,  thereforcy  which 
under  the  Peace  Treaty  were  **to 
render  possible"  the  initiation  of  gen- 
eral disarmament  were  never  ful- 
filled. Herr  Hider's  charge  conse- 
quendy  falls  to  the  ground. 

Though  one  must  hope  for  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  arms  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  compatible  with  se- 
curity, security  must  come  before 
everything.  No  fear  of  Communism 
must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
German  disarmament  It  was  used  as 
an  argument  for  obstruction  in  1920, 
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but  did  not  prevent  the  signature  of 
Rapallo  in  1922. 

And  in  this  matter  of  disarmament, 
surely  we  may  hope  for  some  help 
from  the  fact  that  the  armed  forces 
of  Germany  since  1933  have  been  the 
instrument  of  a  terror  unknown  in 
1914.  Disarmament  should  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  have  suffered 
from  the  terror.  In  any  case,  is  the 
question  of  disarmament  one  on 
which  the  ordinary  householder  has 
strong  feelings?  The  German  work- 
ing class  twenty  years  ago  showed  no 
hostility  to  the  work  of  the  Allied 
Disarmament  Commission.  Workers 
at  Krupps  indeed  readily  helped  to 
break  down  guns  and  smash  shell 
presses.  Is  not  rather  the  important 
matter,  if  we  wish  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  German  people  in 
building  up  a  safe  Europe,  to  avoid 
demanding  reparations  which  involve 
a  crushing  burden  of  taxation? 

THE  burden  of  preventing  further 
a({gression  in  a  continent  con- 
taining powerful  elements  cherishing 
nationalistic  ambitions,  is  one  in 
which  all  European  nations,  at  least, 
who  value  freedom,  must  share.  Un- 
provoked aKRressive  warfare  is  so 
clearly  a  crime  against  all  that  civil- 
i/.cii  nations  most  value  that  for  a 
Kuropcan  people  to  stand  aside  and 
"keep  out  of  it**  is,  as  has  been  well 
said,  shirking  a  country*s  share  of 
the  burden  of  humanit>'.  It  increases 
the  ilanj^er  for  others  whom  it  leaves 
to  ti^ht  a  more  difficult  battle  without 
help.  Yet  neutrality  may  he  no  guar- 
antee of  safet\'.  It  may  ultimately 
involve  the  wouUl-he  neutral  in  a 
stru^^^le  all  the  more  ilesperate  be- 
cause of  its  fornier  neutrality,  and 
wliuli.  had  all  made  clear  beforehand. 


their  united  resistance  to 
might  never  have  tmkcn  place. 

But  effective  collective  defc 
plies  collective  arms  sdfidai 
a  potential  aggressor,  and 
of  the  League  too  long  allowed 
selves  to  forget  that  the 
only  asked  its  members  to 
within  the  limin  of  national 
Hence  preparation  for  a  < 
conference  began  at  Geneva  in  1925, 
though  the  representatives  of  Fraaer 
and  Britain,  anjrhow,  womz  kaif 
known  that  Germany  had  not  fdif 
carried  out  the  ditarmamcM  danMs 
of  the  Treaty  of  VersaiUca.  And  *i 
movement  for  the  conference,  backai 
as  it  was  by  powerful  opinion  in  ^M^ 
country  and  supplemented  by  liie  n^ 
nature  of  the  London  Naval  Trcaif 
in  1930,  assumed  to  much 
that  it  went  on  without 
though  in  the  years  of 
for  the  conference  there 
siderable  evidence  of  Geiman 
ament.  Even  when  Hitler,  afttr 
eight  months  of  dictatorial  rale,  wi^ 
drew  his  delegates  from  the  cnnf» 
ence  and  announced  his  'ttrmrnn  tf 
leaving  the  League,  a  British  NaMad 
Government  was  not  prepared  tt>  ukr 
the  responsibility  of  breakiiv  ly  At 
conference  by  embarking  on  a  pAt 
of  rearmament 

Had  they  done  so,  the  connc  af 
the  next  few  years  niight  have  baa 
very  different  Would  Laval  hast 
made  his  agreement  with  Mi 
in  January  1935  if  we  had 
that  we  clearly  recogmized  the  i 
of  Nazi  Germany  and  were  [ 
to  meet  it?  If  there  had  bcioi  m 
Franco-Italian  Pact,  and  we  bnd  atf 
been  as  weak  as  we  revealed  umstSf 
to  be  at  the  General  Election  of  0^ 
tober  1935,  would  we  or  the  Find 
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have  hesitated  to  add  an  oil  sanction 
to  the  others  imposed  on  Italy?  If 
not,  would  the  Italians  have  won  the 
day  in  Abyssinia,  or  the  Germans 
have  reoccupied  the  Rhineland?  It  is 
needless  to  mention  the  further 
tragedies  which  might  have  been 
avoided  had  we  begun  to  rearm  in 
1933  instead  of  in  1935,  and  had  de- 
dared  our  firm  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  defence  against 
aggression.  We  could  have  kept 
loyal  to  that  principle  and  to  rearma- 
ment, with  many  countries  now  lead- 
ing an  uneasy  existence  as  neutrals. 
But  it  was  a  failure  for  which  all 
political  parties  must  share  the  blame. 

rjr  ITLER  himself  has  given  us  con- 
^  ^  vincing  proof  of  his  recognition 
of  how  the  principle  of  collective  de- 
fence can  interfere  with  his  ambitions. 
Recollections  of  Nazi  efforts  to  create 
prejudice  against  the  Franco-Soviet 
Pact,  and  to  prevent  any  pact  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Russia  and 
among  ourselves,  France  and  Turkey, 
are  fresh  in  our  minds. 

Neutrality,  then,  is  what  we  must 
seek  to  end,  in  Europe  anyhow,  and 
those  who  join  in  collective  defence 
of  peace  must  recognize  a  common 
duty  to  maintain  sufficient  arms  to 
deter  any  potential  aggressor.  But 
through  what  machinery  can  collec- 
tive security  best  be  achieved?  Mr. 
Lionel  Curtis  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Streit  both  tell  us  that  the  League 
has  failed  because  its  members  would 
not  renounce  their  national  sov- 
ereignty. Granted  that  most  were 
not  prepared  to  renounce  their  sov- 
ereignty to  the  extent  necessary  to  in- 
sure an  effective  collective  defence, 
both  writers  ignore  that  signing  the 
Covenant  implies  renunciation  of  con- 


siderable sovereign  powers.  The 
articles  requiring  members  to  devote 
a  certain  time  to  negotiation  before 
proceeding  to  war,  demand  very 
definite  limitation  of  sovereignty.  So 
even  more  does  Article  16,  and  over 
fifty  nations  complied  at  least  with 
that  part  of  it  which  required  the 
imposition  of  economic  and  financial 
sanctions  on  Italy. 

Both  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Streit 
further  overlook  the  weakening  of 
the  League's  position  due  to  the  too 
prolonged  disarmament,  though  Mr. 
Curtis  tells  us  that  by  February 
1932,  the  secret  rearmament  of  Ger- 
many was  well  known.  Mr.  Streit 
actually  makes  light  of  this  rearma- 
ment, estimating  German  military  ex- 
penditure at  not  more  than  the 
French,  declaring  that  all  countries 
had  been  secredy  rearming. 

Both,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
League  is  useless  and  propose,  in- 
stead, a  Federal  Union — a  step  which 
obviously  demands  a  much  greater 
abrogation  of  sovereignty  than  the 
League.  Mr.  Streit  would  commence 
with  uniting  the  European  democra- 
cies, the  British  Dominions  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  these  fifteen  states  he 
would  transfer  all  powers  in  regard 
to  foreign  policy,  defence,  currency, 
tariffs  and  communications. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the 
enormous  deterrent  power  which 
could  be  exercised  by  such  a  Union, 
but  it  is  disappointing  to  find  Mr. 
Streit,  none  the  less,  revealing  doubts 
as  to  whether  even  so  powerful  a 
body  would  be  willing  to  shoulder 
the  burden  necessary  to  prevent  ag- 
gression  in  Europe.  For  though  he 
includes  Finland  in  his  fifteen  states, 
he  fears  that  other  countries  might 
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hesitate  to  join  the  Union  on  account 
of  Finland's  common  frontier  with 
Russia.  An  article,  moreover,  in  his 
draft  constitution  for  the  Union, 
which  gives  each  state  the  right  to 
maintain  a  militia  and  a  police  force 
but  allows  them  to  engage  in  war 
only  '*if  actually  invaded  or  iii  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  admit  of  no 
delay,''  suggests  that  he  fears'that 
states  in  exposed  positions  ,mAy  feel 
uncertain  of  getting  inunediate  help 
if  attacked,  and  may  therefore  be 
obliged  to  raise  their  own  military 
forces  in  addition  to  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  Union's.  There 
may  indeed  be  others  besides  Mr. 
Streit  who  will  doubt  whether  a 
Union  mainly  directed  by  the  United 
States,  as  his  proposed  one  would  be, 
would  find  it  easy  to  deal  sufiiciendy 
promptly  with  the  problems  which 
might  arise  for  small  exposed  Euro- 
pean states  if  any  of  their  more 
powerful  neighbors  still  harbored 
aggressive  aims. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United 
States  could  enter  a  union  with  the 
European  and  British  democracies, 
it  should  give  a  real  hope  for  curbing 
aggression  in  the  Far  East. 

But  does  Mr.  Streit  fully  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  he  envis- 
ages? To  cite  the  success  of  the 
Federation  of  the  thirteen  original 
American  States  as  an  argument  for 
his  Federation  is  to  leave  out  of  ac- 
count the  many  differences  of  race,  of 
language  and  of  tradition  involved — 
difficulties  which  only  existed  to  a 
very  minor  extent  among  the  Ameri- 
can States.  He  stresses  that  the 
Union  must  be  one  of  citizens,  not  of 
governments.  But  will  it  be  easier  to 
secure  a  genuine  sense  of  common 
citizenship   between    the    untravelled 


masses    of    the    democracies    than 
friendly    codperation    between    their     i 
statesmen? 

Nor  does  he  seem  to  realize  the 
difficulty  of  British  men  and  women, 
accustomed  to  govenunent  by  Minis- 
ters directly  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment, accepting  a  federal  rule  under 
which,  as  he  proposes,  the  Federal 
Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  would 
be  merely  assistants  to  a  Board  of  five 
members,  three  of  whom  would  be 
elected  by  the  electorate,  and  the 
other  two  by  the  Federal  Pftrliameot, 
the  three  first  holding  office  for  vary- 
ing periods,  as  determined  bv  the 
vote  of  the  Board?  How  should  we 
ever  get  the  clear  association  of  a 
member  of  the  Board  or  the  Prime 
Minister  with  a  policy,  and  be  aUe 
to  fix  responsibility,  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  this  country? 

Or  how  does  Mr.  Streit  hc^  to 
secure  French  acquiescence  in  the  pros- 
pect he  foresees  of  the  Frendi  manu- 
facture of  motor  cars  being  killed  by 
the  influx  of  American  ones,  as  a 
result  of  the  complete  free  trade 
which  he  desires  within  the  Union? 
This  part  of  his  proposals  obviously 
brisdes  with  difficulties. 

Mr.  Curtis  shows  himself  mudi 
more  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  die 
problem.  He  evidendy  realizes  die 
barriers  caused  by  difference  in 
language,  and  holds  that  any  Fcd- 
eradon  would  have  to  begin  widi 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  if 
possible,  Great  Britain.  But  he  does 
not  visualize  this  coming  into  exis- 
tence ''for  a  few  generations,**  and 
perhaps  not  extending  beyond  it,  for 
another  two.  Obviously,  therefore, 
he  sees  no  help  in  federation  for  our 
present  troubles. 

Mr.  Steed  also  desires  federation 
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or  federal  union,  but  on  a  very  differ- 
ent basis.  Writing,  as  the  other 
authors  do  not,  since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  he  urges  the  formation,  if  pos- 
sible during  the  war,  **of  the  begin- 
nings of  a  federation  or  federal 
union  between  all  the  peoples  allied 
or  associated  with  the  present  enemies 
of  Hiderism."  This  obviously  would 
be  an  organism  aimed  at  dealing  di- 
recdy  with  the  future  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  most  troubled  parts  of 
Europe,  and  it  could  rely  on  links 
both  of  fellowship  and  of  machinery 
forged  on  the  terrible  anvil  of  com- 
mon effort  and  suffering.  It  would 
not  be  likely  to  ignore  the  needs 
of  exposed  members. 

On  the  other  hand  it  means  begin- 
ning with  the  federation  of  two  coun- 
tries of  very  different  languages,  tra- 
ditions and  temperament.  There  may 
be  a  vast  difference  between  the  rela- 
tionship of  those  who  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  a  common  danger  and 
those  who  set  up  a  joint  household. 
Union  must  give  many  opportunities 
for  friction  which  cooperation 
through  a  League  does  not  offer,  and 
if  prematurely  brought  about  may 
well  be  harmful  to  the  friendship  we 
all  desire  to  strengthen.  But  Mr. 
Steed  no  doubt  is  alive  to  these  dan- 
gers, and  many  people  will  be  anxious 
to  see  further  details  of  his  scheme. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  he  does  not  regard  the  League 
as  being  so  useless  as  do  Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Streit.  He  wishes  its  Cov- 
enant and  its  institutions  reorganized 
and  amended  **so  that  they  may  be- 
come instruments  of  intercourse  be- 
tween nations  within  the  federation 
and  those  that  may  remain  outside 
it,  on  condition  that  war  be  not  only 
renounced   by   all   League   members 


but  that  all  undertake  to  treat  it  as  a 
felony  depriving  those  who  engage  in 
it  of  intercourse  with  civilized  peo- 
ples." That  Mr.  Steed  should  find 
room  in  Europe  for  both  Federation 
and  League  is  to  the  good,  for  noth- 
ing could  more  surely  hamper  clear 
understanding  of  the  questions  at 
issue  than  that  those  who  desire 
closer  cooperation  in  Europe  should 
be  split  into  warring  camps. 

A  League,  however,  whose  mem- 
bers were  not  actually  pledged  to 
collective  defence  could  not  be  as 
powerful  an  instrument  for  peace  as 
one  so  pledged,  and  if  by  the  end  of 
the  war  Federation  would  probably 
only  comprise  one  or  two  states, 
might  not  the  friends  of  peace  get 
further  if  they  worked  from  the  first 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  League? 
This  could  be  done  by  speeding  up 
the  procedure  for  dealing  with  ag- 
gression, by  abolishing  the  unanimity 
rule,  by  making  disarmament  stricdy 
conform  to  general  security,  by  mak- 
ing military  sanctions  obligatory  if 
economic  ones  had  not  proved  suffi- 
cient. This  is  really  required  in  an 
interpretation  of  Article  16  in  Annex 
F  of  the  Locarno  Treaty  and  would 
therefore  only  mean  making  the 
whole  of  the  article  binding — a  step 
which  would  involve  much  less  limita- 
tion of  sovereignty  than  any  form  of 
Federation. 

But,  as  Sir  Walter  Layton  points 
out,  if  France  and  Britain  and  any 
other  Great  Power  arc  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  definite  obligation  of  collective 
defence,  they  have  the  right  to  re- 
quire that  smaller  states  should  fed- 
erate in  groups  according  to  geo- 
graphical propinquity.  This  should 
gready  increase  their  capacity  to  re- 
sist sudden  attack,  and  should  insure 
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a  fairer  balance  of  influence  in  the 
League*s  counsels.  The  Scandinavian 
states  might  form  one  such  group, 
with  or  without  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. Another  group  might  usefully 
be  formed  in  Central  Europe  to  in- 
clude a  future  Czechoslovakia,  per- 
haps a  Poland,  and  states  in  the  Danu- 
bian  basin. 

Again,  it  may  be  inquired  whether 
it  might  not  be  easier  for  Germany  to 
enter  a  League  rather  than  a  Federal 
Union,  and  does  not  the  same  doubt 
apply  to  Russia?  In  spite  of  the 
many  and  vital  respects  in  which  her 
system  of  government  differs  from 
that  of  the  democracies,  she  showed 
herself  for  five  years  a  loyal  member 
of  the  '  League.  But  would  the 
democracies  find  it  easy  to  admit  her 
to  citizenship  of  a  Union?  If  not,  is 
it  advisable  to  set  up  an  organization 
which  would  not  be  open  to  all  whq 
were  ready  to  take  their  share  in  the 
collective  defence  of  peace? 

Finally,  Mr.  Steed,  while  opposed 
to  any  "bartering"  with  Germany 
about  colonies,  desires  all  colonial 
possessions  ultimately  placed  under  a 
federal  trusteeship  for  the  welfare 
of  their  inhabitants  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure equality  of  access  to  raw  ma- 
terials for  members  of  the  federation. 
Such  a  trusteeship  has  long  been  the 
declared  basis  of  British  administra- 
tion, but  should  we  find  it  easy  to  com- 
bine our  methods  with  those,  for  in- 
stance, even  of  our  great  Ally?  Her 
aim  is  to  make  her  colonial  subjects 
citizens  of  France;  ours  to  make  diem 
good  citizens  of  their  own  country. 
Would  backward  peoples  benefit 
from  conflicting  purposes  in  adminis- 
tration ? 

Again,  in  the  case  of  colonies  held 
under  mandates  A  or  B  (i.  e.,  those  in 


which  preferential  trade  is  forbidden) 
or  those  to  which  the  Congo  Basin 
treaties  apply,  Mr.  Steed*s  proposal 
would  mean  the  introduction  of  a 
preferential  trade  system  where  there 
is  now  free  trade.  In  other  cases  his 
proposal  might  cut  across  trade  agree- 
ments made  by  the  colonies  them- 
selves. The  West  Indies,  for  ex- 
ample, and  Mauritius  have  a  system 
of  preferential  trade  with  Canada  on 
which  their  prosperity  mainly  de- 
pends. This  agreement  would  lapse 
under  Mr.  Steed's  proposal,  if  Canada 
had  not  joined  the  Federation.  In 
the  event  of  all  colonies  being  put  un- 
der mandate,  as  others  suggest,  it 
would  certainly  be  lost,  unless  the 
mandate  were  of  type  C,  under  which 
there  is  no  restriction  of  preference. 
This  is  the  type  of  mandate  held  by 
the  Dominions. 

Nor  could  the  extension  of  man- 
dates be  safely  applied  to  colonies 
such  as  Gibraltar,  or  to  the  Straits 
Setdements,  with  their  special  stra- 
tegic importance.  But  once  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  defence  was  fully 
established,  it  would  become  evident 
that  such  bases  were  held  in  trust  for 
others  as  well  as  ourselves — for  aU 
who  were  ready  to  undertake  obliga- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Annual  reports,  moreover,  could 
well  be  made  to  the  League  on  all  col- 
onies, as  in  the  case  of  mandates.  This 
procedure,  exposing  colonial  adminis- 
tration to  international  examinatioo 
and  inevitably  engendering  a  healthy 
spirit  of  emulation  between  the  off- 
cials  of  the  different  mandatory  pow- 
ers, is,  I  believe,  a  surer  method  of  sc^ 
curing  that  colonies  are  administered 
first  and  foremost  in  the  interests  of 
their  people,  than  hurling  them  into  a 
maelstrom  of  conflicting  systems. 


Industrialization    is    rapidly    over- 
taking the  regions  southeast  of  Asia 


Fight  for  the  Indies 


By  William  Dangaix  Allen 


A  MERICA  was  first  bumped  into 
/a  by  a  man  impatient  to  reach  the 
-^  "^  Spice  Islands.  Today,  once 
again,  from  under  the  smoke-screen 
of  world  war,  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  riches  of  southeastern  Asia 
have  leapt  into  our  headlines.  After 
centuries  of  colonial  somnolence,  the 
region  that  Columbus  and  his  genera- 
tion of  explorers  were  seeking  is  back 
with  us  as  a  land  of  promise  for  which 
the  powers  of  East  and  West  are 
struggling,  as  a  potential  buyer  of 
American  goods,  as  a  new  civilization 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  world  affairs. 

Take  any  map  of  Asia  and  draw 
a  horn  of  plenty  downward  from  In- 
dia and  China,  tapering  off  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  just  north  of  Australia. 
Although  it  is  broken  up  politically 
into  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan, 
Indo-China  ruled  by  France,  indepen- 
dent Siam  or  Thailand,  the  British 
colonies  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and 
the  East  Indies  which  are  mainly 
Dutch  but  include  British  and  ex-Ger- 
man territories,  this  area  is  really  a 


unit,  a  subcontinent  with  a  personal- 
ity of  its  own.  Its  native  peoples  be- 
long to  the  cafe-au'laii  race  whose 
cultural  parents  are  India  and  China. 
The  spirit  of  these  people  is  some- 
thing you  do  not  find  elsewhere  in  the 
older  worlds — a  cheerfulness,  a  non- 
aggressive  exuberance,  a  sort  of  latent 
democracy.  One  cause  of  this  New- 
Worldish  atmosphere  is  perhaps  the 
great  independence  of  womankind  as 
compared  to  other  regions  of  Asia. 
More  fundamentally  still,  the  spirit 
of  hope  and  opportunity  southeast  of 
Asia  is  based  on  knowledge  that  there 
is  space  around  you,  scope  for  prog- 
ress with  plow,  coal-pick  or  oil-driU, 
and  for  the  pioneering,  mechanictUy 
inventive  mind. 

With  a  population  totalling  just 
about  the  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  this  country,  this  Asian  Horn  of 
Plenty  is  capable  of  feeding  eight  or 
ten  times  as  many  mouths.  Kept  in 
hermit-isolation  and  simplicity  for 
centuries,  it  is  now  beginning  an  in- 
dustrial  revolution  which   inevitably 
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pushes  ahead  its  standards  of  living 
and  political  activity  at  a  surprising 
rate.  The  value  of  this  vast  territory 
is  consequendy  growing — and  just  at 
a  time  when  the  ''have**  nadons, 
France,  The  Netherlands  and  Eng- 
land, can  least  afford  to  surrender  to 
the  '*havc  nots**  of  whom  Japan  is 
the  most  aggressive  in  Asia.  To  the 
most  powerful  will  go  the  victory  for 
control  of  these  markets  and  re- 
sources. Not  necessarily  to  the  most 
powerful  in  a  military  sense.  The 
economically  virile,  the  radally  most 
eager,  are  just  as  likely  to  win  as  the 
bomb-throwers.  Maybe  dominadon  of 
this  region  whose  riches  are  epito- 
mized by  its  dny,  almost  legendary 
Spice  Islands  will  be  won  by  its  own 
nadve  peoples.  Or  by  the  door- 
closing  battleships  of  Japan.  Or  by 
China's  shrewd  merchants  and  swarm- 
ing emigrants.  Ma>-be  they  will  con- 
nnue  to  be  held  by  the  present  rulers, 
the  "have"  nadons  of  Europe.  This 
far-ott  hght  for  the  Indies  may.  in  the 
light  of  future  histor>\  stand  out  as 
one  ot  the  main  aspects  of  the  present 
struggle  going  on  in  Europe.  Mean- 
while, .\mcrica  is  wondering  how  wise 
it  is  to  relinquish  the  Philippines,  gate- 
may  to  this  great  Milky  Way  of  an 
industrialized  Orient,  to  which  we 
have  promised  to  give  complete  in- 
JcpenJence  bv  1^46. 

CHINA  and  Japan  are  both  com- 
prtin^:  ioT  the  rubber,  rln,  oil 
ani  r-arkcr$  or  the  Iniie*.  Japan's 
•.nva?i<Yi  o:  Ch"na  rhesr  past  few 
\ears,  a*  a  n-a::rr  oi  raJt.  has  the 
I-.d  rs  arr.or^  its  stakes.  Japanese  poli- 
cies t^warJ  the  I'nitsJ  States  a.nd 
'trrr  -It  v.*  are  drrrlv  inruersced  bv 
hrr  :>ri-«  ^r  *t  ?  :u:va'er!ts  to  H:t- 
lers   \!r'.n  .Vj^f •    N.^hin^  could  be 


more  logical  than  that  Japan  slioald 
wish  to  take  over  regions  wfaidi  fi- 
nancially weak  or  dmid  HoUaod  itts 
held,  dog-in-the-manger  style,  for 
centuries. 

Time  is  pressing  and  Japan  indi 
that  she  cannot  even  wait  politdy  for 
America  to  move  out  of  the  way  five 
years  hence.  It  would  have  been  i 
safer  from  a  Japanese 
have  avoided  any  risk  that 
opinion  change  from  an 
mood  to  one  of  concern  for  the 
fare  of  the  Filipinos  and 
conugious  spread  of  Qoaed 
Before  routine  affairs  < 
withdrawal  of  the  Umted  I 
southern  Asia,  Japan  ana 
only  because  she  is  hard 
the  quick  returns  a  dtfcct  (nb  at 
Indies  offers,  but  becaoM  of  the  i 
ity  of  China's  own  trek 
Already,  China's 
shifted  the  heart  of  Chinese 
and  economic  acdvity 
Yangtze  River  down  into  the 
uncxploited  province  of  Y^MHt 
which  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  n* 
side  world  through  French  and  llrii* 
ish  possessions. 

To  combat  this 
Japanese  have  been 
naval  and  air  offensives^  A 
their  forces  went  soorii  of  1 
and  captured 

fall  they  took  the  port  of 
from  which  to  send  o 
homb   the  track  roads 
that  carry  vita!  war 
French  Indo-China 
trr   of   Chinese   resistance;   Ti 
whose  name  **Soadi  of  the 
no  longer  means  '^oot  of 

Yunnan  is  not  racrdT  of 
importance.     Japan    strftcs    at 
province 
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Japan  herself  not  as  if  it  were  a  tem- 
porary camping-ground  or  simply  a 
communication  line  through  which  to 
bring  in  guns  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The 
Japanese  realize  that  in  this  moun- 
tainous, fertile  area  rich  in  mines  and 
water-power  the  Chinese  are  creating 
with  great  speed  and  daring  a  new 
nation  economically  able  to  resist  mili- 
tary force  for  many  years.  And  if 
that  were  not  in  itself  danger  enough 
for  Japanese  plans,  the  effect  of  this 
shift  southward  is  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  China  in  all  of  southeastern 
Asia,  stimulating  the  ties  between 
China  and  her  southern  neighbors. 

'npHE  opening  up  of  Yunnan,  pre- 
^  viously  a  barrier  shutting  off 
China  from  the  south,  has  made  of  it 
a  link  binding  China^s  life  more  in- 
timately to  the  Indies,  particularly  to 
the  large,  economically  powerful  col- 
onies of  Chinese  race  settled  through- 
out the  region,  from  Siam  and  Indo- 
China  through  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  Singapore  to  Java,  Bali,  Borneo 
and  the  Spice  Islands. 

The  Chinese  trek  south  has  a  long, 
romantic  history.  In  the  age  when  the 
Spice  Islands  lured  Europeans  round 
the  world,  the  Chinese  merchantmen 
were  exploring  these  islands,  charting 
these  southern  seas.  Arab  traders  ex- 
changed occidental  merchandise  in  the 
Indies  for  Far-Eastern  fineries  as  well 
as  for  local  spices.  The  Emperors  of 
China  for  a  thousand  years  consid- 
ered the  petty  kings  of  Siam,  Indo- 
China  and  the  Islands  to  be  vassals. 

Since  the  First  World  War, 
China's  contact  with  the  Indies  has 
been  even  more  significant.  It  has 
constituted  one  of  the  greatest  racial 
migrations  in  history,  a  third  of  a  mil- 
lion Chinese  emigrating  sometimes  in 


a  single  year.  This  racial  march  of  the 
simple  Chinese  laboring  class  toward 
the  equator  may  some  day  turn  the 
tables  on  the  trek  of  Japan  even  if 
the  present  European  rulers  (who  ap- 
pear to  count  on  American  aid  if 
ever  in  extreme  need)  cannot  repel 
the  military  forces  of  Germany. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  Chi- 
nese merchants  settied  in  the  Indies 
have  a  much  more  direct  influence  than 
the  millions  of  coolies  in  the  planta- 
tions and  mines.  These  merchants 
dominate  the  retail  trade  in  most  cities 
of  this  vast  region.  They  are  the 
money-lenders,  the  pioneers  in  tin  min- 
ing and  in  the  promotion  of  smaller 
local  ventures  neglected  by  the  big 
European  capitalists.  Their  banks 
have  a  stranglehold  on  the  finances 
of  Siam.  Industrial  activity  in  Indo- 
China,  Singapore  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  owes  more  to  their  initiative 
than  to  either  native  or  European  en- 
terprise. 

To  these  well-informed,  well-fed, 
pugnacious  patriots  of  Chinese  race 
who  play  such  an  influential  role  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  Indies,  Japan's 
drive  against  their  motherland  and 
Japan's  drive  toward  the  Indies  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.  Their  fierce 
opposition  to  Japanese  expansion  is 
not  a  sentimental  chauvinism. 
Through  long  contact  with  such  great 
ports  as  Manila,  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore,  they  have  come  to  believe 
in  the  permanent,  universal  soundness 
of  international  interdependence.  And 
in  their  well-founded  judgment,  Japan 
is  heading  toward  a  domination  mor- 
tal to  all  trade  not  directly  helpful  to 
the  great  trusts  and  cartels  of  Nippon. 

WATCHING  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  fight  for  die  Indies,  the 
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natives  of  the  countries  being  fought 
for  are  developing  nationalistic  no- 
tions of  their  own.  Quite  naturally,  to 
them  the  only  just  rule  for  the  Indies 
would  be  by  and  for  the  beneiit  of 
the  permanent  native  populations. 
They  have  become  somewhat  recon- 
ciled to  their  old  enemy,  the  white 
man.  The  European  (and  American) 
ruler  has  been  forced  to  democratize 
things  in  most  places.  For  instance, 
the  Indo-Chinese  formerly  hated  the 
French  conqueror  with  a  consuming 
bitterness.  But,  some  eight  years  ago, 
after  terrorists  murdered  an  impres- 
sive list  of  petty  officials,  48  in  one 
month,  and  incited  native  regiments  to 
mutiny,  the  French  began  fulfilling 
some  of  their  promises  and  putting 
through  excellent,  obviously  needed 
agrarian  and  judiciary  reforms.  In 
Malaya  the  British  at  last  feel  safe 
in  admitting  Malay  natives  (but  defi- 
nitely not  the  domiciled  Chinese  or 
Japanese)  to  the  armed  defenders  of 
Singapore.  Until  Japan  showed  her 
cards  in  China  there  was  likelihood 
of  native  sympathy  for  a  Japanese  in- 
vasion which  would  oust,  for  instance, 
the  Dutch.  But  today  nationalism, 
while  rapidly  crystallizing  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  is  less  directed  against 
the  white  man  than  against  militaristic 
Japan  and  socially,  financially  aggres- 
sive China. 

Native  nationalism  in  the  Indies  ex- 
presses itself  against  the  Chinese 
wherever  the  latter  have  become  over- 
whelmingly powerful  in  numbers  or 
in  local  finance.  Indo-China  has  laws 
to  reduce  their  trading  powers.  Ma- 
laya until  recent  months  would  not 
permit  anyone  of  Chinese  race  to  cul- 
tivate rice.  The  Philippines  have  new 
immigration  laws  clamping  down  as 
much  on  Japanese  as  on  Chinese.  Na- 


tive nationalism  is  swerving  away 
from  this  suspicion  of  the  Chinese 
nowadays  for  two  reasons — ^relative- 
ly greater  fear  of  Japanese  militarism, 
and  the  discovery  that  development  of 
local  industries  can  mean  amiable  co- 
operation between  the  moneyed  Chi- 
nese and  the  native  worker. 

HP  HEN  at  long  last,  awakened  to 
the  need  for  drastic  defensive 
methods  to  prevent  loss  of  their  pos- 
sessions to  Japan  or  other  Orientali 
the  white  rulers  of  the  Indies  husded 
ahead.  Beautifully  timed  to  be  com- 
pleted by  September  1,  1939,  the 
naval  base  at  Singapore  represents  a 
strength  believed  capable  of  retarding 
any  exclusively  military  conquest  of 
the  Indies  provided  the  attacker  does 
not  have  active  support  from  the  na- 
tive population.  The  old  British, 
French  and  Dutch  colonizers  not  only 
spent  last  year  in  a  frantic,  lavishly 
financed  arming  of  their  centers  of  de- 
fense but  made  such  efforts  to  become 
efficient  as  to  suggest  a  real  rejuvena- 
tion. 

The  British  have  fortified  not 
only  Singapore  but  Penang,  halfway 
up  the  Malay  Peninsula.  They  have 
brought  troops  from  India,  increased 
the  local  air-force  and  modernized  the 
soldiers'  equipment  to  put  them  on  a 
par  with  the  best  troops  of  any  coun- 
try. Able  administrators  in  these  areas 
have  been  ordered  to  continue  on  duty 
indefinitely  and  previously  jealous 
home  governments  have  given  them 
dictatorial  powers  for  speedy  autono- 
mous action.  Strcmgest  of  tSl  indica- 
tions of  the  European  will  to  survive 
in  the  Indies  is  the  careful  coordina- 
tion between  military  forces  worked 
out  by  previously  inhamnonioos  lead- 
ers last  summer.  These  military  phm 
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were  formulated  openly  by  the  British 
together  with  the  French,  but  there  is 
excellent  reason  to  believe  that  not 
only  the  Dutch  but  the  Americans 
were  included  in  ultimate  plans  if  not 
in  the  official  parleys.  Whether  or  not 
they  have  any  basis  for  it,  the  British, 
French  and  Dutch  holders  of  posses- 
sions in  southeastern  Asia  appear  con- 
fident of  American  support  against 
Japanese  or  other  attack  south  of  the 
Philippines,  at  least  if  such  an  attack 
should  occur  before  1946  when  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  withdraw 
from  her  control  of  those  islands. 

The  region's  peace-loving  masses  of 
the  cafe  au  lait  and  Chinese  races  are 
experiencing  as  deep-rooted  an  indus- 
trial revolution  as  we  in  the  western 
worlds  went  through  two  centuries 
ago,  as  startling  as  the  transformation 
Japan  went  through  three  generations 
ago.  Even  from  the  viewpoint  of  far- 
off  America,  such  a  change  in  the  life 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  million  souls 


can  be  considered  as  significant  as  the 
discovery  of  a  continent. 

These  peoples  of  the  Indies  have 
some  important  advantages  to  help 
them  through  this  usually  very  pain- 
ful and  chaotic  change  in  ways  and 
standards.  When  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  have  gotten 
along  splendidly  as  neighbors.  In 
many  senses  they  have  been  develop- 
ing along  democratic  lines,  with  en- 
lightened tendencies  suggesting  peace- 
ful sharing  of  powers  and  riches  in 
the  future.  For  instance,  the  peoples 
of  Siam  and  Indo-China  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  cooperative  idea 
not  only  in  ancient  forms  common 
throughout  Asia,  but  in  the  form  of 
cooperative  credit-banks  and  farmer 
cooperatives  sponsored  by  govern- 
ments. Too,  all  these  lands  of  the 
Horn  of  Plenty  have  worked  together 
for  years  in  harmony  under  quota  ar- 
rangements regulating  the  exporting 
of  such  products  as  rubber  and  tin. 


Italy  Views  the  Nazi  Position 


By  Maurizio  Claremoris 


From  Regime  F^cistm,  Cremona  Fatdtt  Daily 


OUR  READERS  must  draw  in- 
telligent conclusions  on  the 
factors  at  play  in  today*s  war 
in  Europe,  and  not  compare  it  (as  do 
the  puerile  French)  with  the  war  of 
1914-18.  The  situation  now  is  en- 
tirely different. 

After  liquidating  Poland  in  t>vent>' 
days,  the  Germans  only  face  the  An- 
glo-French front  in  the  West,  and  the 
Germans  are  in  the  dominant  position 
for  several  reasons.  One  is  that  the 
Reich  is  greatly  superior  on  land  and 
in  the  air;  another  is  that,  since  Po- 
land has  been  destroyed,  Germany  has 
no  war-aims,  no  territorial  objectives 
to  attain,  in  the  West.  Protected  by 
the  invulnerable  armor  of  its  land,  sea 
and  air  defences,  Germany  whenever 
she  pleases  can  inflict  blows  upon  her 
enemies,  in  any  form  and  at  any  time 
desired  without  the  least  risk.  More- 
over, eventually  (Jermany  can  under- 
take a  general  and  decisive  offensive, 
with  the  advantage  that  the  Reich  can 
select  the  moment  for  that  offensive 
without  need  to  consider  the  activities 
of  the  enemy. 

In  compensation  tOr  the  dominance 
ol  the  (ierman  position  today — an  ad- 
vantage that  will  endure  unless  the 
war-front  is  greatlv  extended — the 
Allies  have  one  small  advantage,  but 
it  is  one  in  which  they  place  excessive 
hope.  This  is  the  blockade.   But  Ger- 


many, enjoying  free  traffic  with 
eastern  and  southeastern  Europe,  \ 
with  access  also  to  the 
wealth  of  Russia  (and  thus  vir 
with  all  of  Asia )  is  not  blockaded 
any  comprehensive  sense.  The  Rckk 
moreover,  continues  in  some 
its  trade  with  the  United  Stmtcs 
well  as  with  a  certain  neutral 
[Italy]  with  whose  ships  even 
does  not  dare  to  interfere — unless  At 
wants  to  risk  the  most  dangcroui  » 
prisals.  While  it  is  true  that  Ger- 
many's considerable  trade  with  Fratt 
and  Britain  has  come  to  a 
that  loss  is  mutual  and  of 
greater  cost  to  the  Allies  than  to  ihdr 
enemy. 

With  respect  again  to  supplies,  Go^ 
many  foresaw  the  potential 
of  blockade  a  long  time  ago  and. 
characteristic  efficiency,  made 
preparations.  Her  line  of 
cations  for  food-stuffs  and  i 
materials  is  a  much  safer 
England's,  which  is  entirely  by  wm 
of  the  exposed  sea.  Allied  and  ncuBnl 
shipping  losses  to  date  illustraic  hm 
precarious  that  line  of  < 
is.  The  German  ro%xrs  of  the  i 
certainly  not  diminish  their 
the  months  to  come. 
Allied  propaganda,  the  factor  of 
operates  in  Gcnnany*s  favior, 
not  vice  versa. 
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The  Preposterous  Trebitsch 

Adapted  from  Fu,  Paris  Topical  Weekly 


T 


HE  irrepres- 
sible  Tre- 
bitsch Lin- 
coln, whose  latest 
incarnation  is  that  of 
a  Tibetan  monk  who 
variously  calls  him- 
self Sun-Chi-Zeng 
and  Chao  Kung,  has  again  made  the 
front  pages  of  the  world  press.  Now 
he  is  threatening  that  unless  the  rulers 
of  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  So- 
viet Russia  resign  immediately,  he  is 
prepared  to  **unchain  forces  and  pow- 
ers whose  very  existence  is  unknown 
and  against  whose  operations  they  are 
consequently  helpless/' 

Possibly  Trebitsch  Lincoln's  latest 
malediction  will  be  taken  lightly  by 
the  governments  he  addresses,  and 
they  may  risk  refusing  to  withdraw  as 
he  demands.  But  this  Hungarian  Jew 
cannot  altogether  be  dismissed.  News- 
paper editors  get  weary  of  his  ad- 
ventures, and  resolutely  decide  to  con- 
demn the  spy-missionary-monk  to  per- 
petual obscurity.  The  authorities  of 
half  a  dozen  countries  or  more  have 
booted  him  from  their  soil.  He  has 
suffered  enough  reverses,  humiliation 
and  sorrow  to  down  a  regiment  of 
men. 

Yet  Trebitsch  invariably  comes  to 
life  again,  in  one  or  another  bizarre 
guise.  His  current  performance  is 
that  of  Buddhist  monk,  and  it  was 
hoped  a  few  years  ago  that  he  might 
remain  in  this  decent  role  of  retired 


priest  until  the  end  of  his  allotted 
time.  But  he  is  no  ordinary  mortal, 
and  it  is  not  absurd  to  believe  that 
Trebitsch  is  destined  to  prolong  his 
international  vaudeville-act  until  the 
end  of  time. 

World  War  H  has  evidently 
proved  too  powerful  an  allure  for 
Trebitsch  to  ignore.  He  will  bob  up 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  an- 
other burlesque  role  and  with  some 
fantastic  plan  that  will  contain  just 
enough  sense  and  color  to  make  the 
front  pages  again.  Rewrite  men  once 
again  (as  ourselves)  will  be  sent  to 
the  newspaper-morgues  to  thumb  over 
the  well-worn  clips  on  Trebitsch  Lin- 
coln, and  wish  that  this  one-time  M.P. 
would  remain  decently  obscure  in  some 
excessively  remote  and  inaccessible 
part  of  the  globe;  and  preferably  be- 
neath its  surface. 

Shuffling  the  newspaper  clips  before 
you  on  Trebitsch's  life — and  some  of 
them  go  back  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury and  are  in  half  a  dozen  lan- 
guages— it  is  difficult  to  sift  out  the 
truth.  For  in  his  case  the  truth  is  a 
relative  and  elusive  thing.  First,  there 
is  the  life  that  Trebitsch  has  actually 
lived.  Then,  there  is  the  life  that 
people  think  Trebitsch  has  lived,  and 
this  in  size  and  overtones  is  something 
of  a  saga.  Fmally,  there  is  the  life 
that  Trebitsch  himself  thinks  he  has 
lived,  and  this  last  is  an  epic  of  ap- 
palling dimensions  and  to  tell  it  in  its 
bizarre  entirety  one  would  need  access 
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to  the  police  files  of  Occident  and 
Orient.  But  it  is  still  possible  to  re- 
view this  life  in  its  main  outlines  and 
recall  at  least  some  part  of  the  gro- 
tesque truth. 

This  genius  in  skullduggery  asserts 
he  was  born  in  1872,  which  would 
make  him  68,  but  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  he  is  about  a  decade 
older,  or  nearing  80.  His  birthplace 
was  Pecs,  a  small  village  in  Hungary 
where  his  father  was  a  grain  dealer. 
He  showed  up  in  London,  at  the  age 
of  20,  and  impressed  some  gullible 
old  ladies  with  his  "conversion"  to 
the  Presbyterian  faith.  His  trans- 
formation to  the  role  of  Anglican 
curate  was  rapid. 

He  returned  to  Pecs  for  a  brief 
visit,  believing  his  orthodox  father 
would  be  amused  by  his  reversed 
collar  and  clean-shaven  face,  but  that 
parent  chased  him  out  of  the  village 
with  a  skillet  in  his  hand  and  sulphure- 
ous Hebrew  oaths  on  his  tongue. 

Back  in  England,  he  ingratiated 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  B.  S. 
Rowntree,  of  the  cocoa  dynasty, 
served  as  his  secretary,  and  used  this 
respectable  (Quaker)  patron  as  a 
springboard  for  election  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Darlington.  Trebitsch  al- 
ways had  a  feeling  for  religion  and  a 
catholic  interest  therein.  In  1899  he 
had  tired  of  Presbyterianism,  the  An- 
glican Church  and  Quakerism,  and  he 
took  a  fling  at  Lutheranism,  which  led 
him  to  visit  Hamburg.  But  there  he 
turned  apostate.  The  rabbi  of  that 
city  welcomed  the  prodigal  son,  and 
gave  him  an  assignment  as  a  Hebrew 
missionary  to  Canada,  which  solved 
the  tiresome  problem  of  raising  fare 
to  the  New  World  which,  in  Tre- 
bitsch's  eyes,  was  in  a  bad  way  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  in  crying 


need  of  his  special  religious  ulencs. 
Economically  speaking,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Hebrew  missionary  in  east- 
em  Canada  is  not  the  most  remunen- 
dve  and,  sensitive  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  cash  in  this  world,  Trebitsch 
decided  to  flop  over  again  to  Angli- 
canism. (Don't  ask  how  this  is  spirit- 
ually or  professionally  feasible.) 
Early  in  this  century  he  acted  the  pan 
of  curate  once  more  in  a  brief  roid 
engagement  in  an  English  parish, 
and  here  his  superior  was  the  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  At  this  time 
there  appear  to  have  arisen  two  dis- 
putes with  the  Archbishop.  The  one 
difference  was  over  Trebitsch*s  feel- 
ing that  he  was  better  qualified  to 
serve  as  Archbishop  than  the  current 
incumbent  of  that  high  oflice;  and  the 
other  quarrel  was  over  what  Trebitsdi 
had  done  with  a  matter  of  several 
hundred  pounds  belonging  to  the  par- 
ish till.  The  expulsion  order  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  un- 
frocked curate's  written  resignation 
made  a  photo-finish.  On  top  of  this* 
the  London  authorities  suddenly  grew 
querulous  over  the  use  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  belonging  to  Mr.  Rowa> 
tree,  his  former  employer,  and  to  for- 
get these  vexatious  irrelevandes  Tre- 
bitsch stooped  to  journalism. 

ONLY  to  the  few  is  it  permitted 
to  make  money  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  our  protagonist  had  the  economic 
wisdom  to  abandon  this  blind  alley, 
and  to  retrace  his  steps  across  En- 
rope  to  Rumania.  There,  so  the  story 
goes,  he  managed  an  oil  company  with 
such  enormous  efficiency  that  Tre- 
bitsch got  his  hands  on  some  reaOy 
important  money  and  the  company  ob- 
ligingly went  out  of  existence.  Tre- 
bitsch now  looked  about  hinu  What 
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new  fields  to  victimize?  Happily,  the 
Balkan  Wars  intervened  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  the  Jew-Quaker-Lutheran- 
Jew-Anglican  saw  where  his  real 
genius  rested:  he  took  up  espionage 
in  a  large  way,  with  the  same  relish 
that  he  had  embraced  half  a  dozen 
religions. 

It  was  inevitable,  of  course,  that 
anyone  as  flexible  as  Trebitsch  would 
not  work  for  one  master,  and  during 
these  comic-opera  battles  he  labored 
impartially  in  the  vineyards  of  the 
Bulgars,  the  Turks  and  the  Germans. 
The  Bulgars  sent  him  to  jail  for  life, 
but  Colonel  Nicolai,  chief  of  the  Ger- 
man espionage  service,  arranged  his 
escape,  since  it  was  obviously  unjust 
to  keep  a  man  of  Trebitsch's  gifts 
in  durance  tile  death  brought  release. 
He  got  away  to  England,  was  al- 
most certainly  at  that  time  in  the 
employ  of  Germany,  and  when  the 
World  War  began  he  found  himself 
a  job  with  the  British  Intelligence 
and  an  assignment  to  Rotterdam. 
He  was  recalled  to  London,  osten- 
sibly for  new  instructions,  but  in 
reality  to  be  told  that  he  had  48 
hours  to  leave  England:  the  In- 
telligence did  not  want  to  create  a 
scandal  by  hanging  a  former  M.P. 
Trebitsch  had  not  covered  up  his 
tracks  as  well  as  he  might  in  Rotter- 
dam. 

Despite  this  rebuff,  Trebitsch  de- 
termined to  try  again.  He  got  into 
the  United  States  by  some  dodge,  and 
graciously  offered  his  services  to 
Franz  von  Papen,  then  attache  at  the 
German  Embassy,  who  knew  a  valu- 
able man  of  no  scruples  when  he  saw 


one. 


But  this  transfer  of  allegiance 
was  too  raw  for  the  British,  and  they 
negotiated  Trcbitsch's  extradition  on 


an  old  charge  of  fraud  and  swindling 
lodged  by  the  disillusioned  Mr.  Rown- 
tree.  Trebitsch  holed  up  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  in  a  British  peniten- 
tiary, condemned  to  hard  labor  for 
three  years,  but  doubtless  this  was  a 
less  arduous  or  dangerous  assignment 
than  his  turn  on  the  fire-step  of  the 
Western  Front.  It  also  removed  the 
possibility  of  his  becoming  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Allied  forces,  which 
was  not  too  fabulous  a  prospect — 
given  one  of  Trebitsch's  transcenden- 
tal crust  and  gall. 

After  the  Armistice,  the  ex-convict, 
member  of  parliament,  missionary, 
oil-well  promoter  and  wartime  spy 
found  a  man  to  his  liking  in  the  mildly 
insane  Ludendorff.  From  the  flop- 
house obscurity  of  Vienna  he  dragged 
forth  one  Adolf  Schickelgruber-Hit- 
ler,  whom  he  was  perceptive  enough 
to  realize  had  something  more  than 
an  ordinary  gift  of  gab.  Trebitsch, 
who  like  Hitler  has  a  penchant  for 
violence,  participated  in  the  abortive 
Kapp  putsch  of  1920,  had  a  hand  in 
Hitler's  beer-cellar  revolt,  and  topped 
this  by  digging  up  Heinrich  Himmler 
as  a  lieutenant  for  the  Nazi  leader. 
But  the  police  of  Weimar  Germany 
were  wise  to  him,  and  in  1923  they 
conducted  him  unceremoniously  to  the 
Austrian  frontier. 

Then  he  dropped  from  sight  for 
two  years.  Trebitsch's  explanation  for 
his  absence  from  the  front  pages  is 
that  he  was  being  pursued  by  two 
sirens  of  royalty  and  that  it  took  him 
two  years  to  decide  not  to  bestow  his 
affections  upon  either  of  them.  It  is 
fully  in  character  with  Trebitsch's 
own  account  of  his  life  that  he  fancied 
himself  as  a  great  lover,  and  regarded 
Casanova  as  an  insufferable  amateur. 
But  he  came  up  for  publicity  in  1925 
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as  one  of  the  right  hands  of  Marshal 
Wu  Pei-fu,  engaged  in  plotting  a  Pan- 
Asiatic  revolution.  At  this  time  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  son,  John 
Lincoln,  in  a  London  jail,  explaining 
that  he  was  to  be  hanged  in  a  few 
weeks  and  that  he  would  like  to  say 
au  revoir  to  his  parent  before  he  went 
to  wherever  he  was  going.  In  a  glare 
of  publicity,  the  elder  Lincoln  raced 
back  to  England,  whose  authorities 
consented  to  let  him  enter  the  coun- 
try only  for  such  time  as  these  fare- 
wells required.  (The  son  had  careless- 
ly murdered  a  brewer's  assistant) 
Arrived  at  Marseilles,  Trebitsch 
learned  that  the  seed  of  his  loins  had 
swung  the  day  before. 

So  he  returned  to  China,  and  be- 
gan to  gather  followers  pledged  to 
deliver  Asia  from  the  unholy  British. 
He  was  in  his  element  when  hailed 
by  thousands  in  Peking,  not  so  long 
ago,  as  the  reincarnation  of  Buddha. 


In  his  Tibetan  regalia  he  went  bad 
to  Berlin  (where  he  was  briefly  jailed 
for  overlooking  a  hotel  bill),  raised 
some  tens  of  thousands  of  marks  by 
profitably  ''teaching  the  way  of  per- 
fection by  the  truths  of  the  Orient,*' 
erected  several  temples,  returaed  to 
Lhasa,  travelled  as  a  missionary  to 
Japan,  there  was  ejected,  and  went 
to  Shanghai  to  organize  a  band  of 
terrorists,  whose  work  was  to  clinii- 
nate  troublesome  Europeans  fr<Mn  the 
scene.  (The  expulsion  by  the  Japa- 
nese had  been  merely  a  blind  for, 
when  they  entered  Tientsin,  Trebitsdi 
led  the  attacks  on  foreigners,  for 
which  the  Japanese  could  disclaim  re- 
sponsibility. ) 

Now  he  is  calling  upon  Messrs. 
Hitler,  Chamberlain,  Daladier  and 
Stalin  to  step  down — and  make  way 
for  Trebitsch.  If  they  don*t,  he  threat- 
ens to  exercise  some  Oriental  hex.  If 
you  don*t  think  he  can,  ask  Trebitsch. 


Sheik  of  Standard  Oil 

By  Marjorie  McFarland 


IN  PART,  Abdul  Aziz 
Ibn  Abdul-Rahman  Ibn 
Faisal   Ibn   Saud,   com- 
monly called  Ibn  Saud, 
might  have  been  created  by 
Ethel  M.  Dell.  He  also  has 
much  of  Saladin  about  him 
and,  when  last  August  he 
sold  complete  oil  rights  in 
his  kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  to 
the  Standard  Oil   Company  of 
California,  he  established  himself 
one  of  the  wiliest  statesmen  on 
international  stage.    He  needs  to 


as 
the 
be. 


The  discovery  of 
rich  oil  fields  in  Saii> 
di  Arabia  was  by 
no  means  an  m- 
mixed  blessing  to  a 
small  country  sur* 
rounded  by  British, 
French  and  Italian 
protectorates  and 
colonies,  and  lying 
i^l    ff  in  a  strategic  posi- 

tion on  the  modem  short  route  to  the 
East.  The  sale  of  his  oil  could  make 
his  country  comparatively  rich— and 
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Otherwise  it  is  economically  poor,  for 
agriculture  in  the  desert  is  not  wealth- 
producing  and  the  only  other  industry, 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  Medina, 
finds  more  customers  among  the  poor 
than  the  rich.  He  did  not  lack  poten- 
tial buyers,  for  all  the  Great  Powers 
wanted  oil — oil  for  war.  So  long  as 
he  could  keep  them  bidding  against 
each  other  and  postpone  a  decision, 
he  had  no  lack  of  friends,  but  he  was 
well  aware  that  a  decision  in  favor  of 
any  one  of  them  was  very  likely  to 
bring  a  quick  end  to  Saudi-Arabian 
autonomy  and  might  have  made  Saudi 
Arabia  instead  of  Poland  the  opening 
setting  for  the  Second  World  War. 
The  dilemma  could  not  be  shelved 
indefinitely. 

The  British  courted  him  in  the 
grand  manner,  sending  Queen  Mary's 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  and  his 
wife  as  emissaries  in  1938.  Ibn  Saud 
responded  royally  by  giving  a  banquet 
to  which  the  Princess  Alice  was  in- 
vited and  where,  for  the  first  time,  he 
dined  publicly  with  a  woman — but  he 
didn't  give  the  British  his  oil.  For 
awhile  he  seemed  to  be  leaning  to- 
ward Italy,  but  evidently  Mussolini 
overplayed  his  hand.  He  called  in 
Germany  to  reinforce  his  arguments 
and  later  Japan  as  well.  The  Japanese 
wanted  oil  badly  for  themselves,  and 
in  April  1939  the  Japanese  Minister 
to  Egypt  even  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
port that  Ibn  Saud  had  offered  all  oil 
concessions  to  the  Japanese,  though 
no  agreement  had  been  completed. 
The  French  too,  of  course,  were  after 
ojl,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  he  has 
been  very  cordial  toward  them. 

In  Standard  Oil  of  California,  Ibn 
Saud  found  the  only  solution  that  of- 
fered any  safety.  This  company  had 
had  certain  limited  concessions  since 


1913,  but  apparently  it  had  not  other- 
wise  been  in  the  running,  competing 
commercially  against  the  more  urgent 
needs  of  the  Powers.  Ibn  Saud  him- 
self stated  that  the  Japanese  had  of- 
fered twice  as  much  money  for  one- 
third  as  much  as  he  gave  the  Ameri- 
cans. But  he  had  more  foresight  than 
greed.  He  did  get  a  $1,500,000  gold 
down-payment  and  will  receive  $750,- 
000  a  year  while  prospecting  is  going 
on  and  increasing  royalties  after  pro- 
duction begins — sizeable  sums  in  the 
budget  of  Saudi  Arabia — and  a  guar- 
antec  of  sufficient  oil  for  the  needs  of 
his  own  country.  And  he  evidently  felt 
it  would  be  worth  more  than  gold  to 
have  Saudi-Arabian  autonomy  protect- 
ed by  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States;  that  he  was  right  in  counting 
on  that  prestige  being  behind  Stand- 
ard Oil,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
immediately  after  the  concession  was 
announced,  the  American  Minister  to 
Egypt  was  accredited  also  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  On  the  other  hand,  he  need 
not  fear,  as  might  a  South  or  Central- 
American  ruler,  that  the  United  States 
will  attempt  to  interfere  politically. 
So  Ibn  Saud  sold  his  oil  and,  if  any- 
thing, strengthened  his  influential  po- 
sition in  the  Near-Eastern  balance  of 
power. 

IBN  Saud  looks  as  an  Arab  chieftain 
should.  He  is  six  feet,  four  inches 
tall,  *'aquiline-nosed'*  and  "piercing- 
eyed.**  His  kingdom  was  achieved  by 
daring  and  romantic  exploits,  riding 
at  the  head  of  his  own  men  and  sleep- 
ing in  hollows  in  the  desert  sands.  He 
is  also  the  most  modem  of  rulers.  His 
army  now  rides  in  automobiles  spe- 
cially built  for  desert  travel  and  fights 
with  up-to-date  weapons,  induing 
tanks.   And,  with  the  practical  sense 
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of  the  Prophet  himself,  he  has  in- 
stalled electric  lights  and  fans  in 
Mecca  and  provided  buses  to  trans- 
port pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City.  As 
hereditary  leader  of  the  Wahhabis, 
the  puritan  sect  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, he  adheres  stricdy  to  their  as- 
cetic rules.  Though  for  political  and 
other  reasons  he  has  been  married 
150  times — Mohammedan  custom  al- 
lowing for  marriages  of  state  without 
arousing  conflicts  between  love  and 
duty — he  has  followed  the  regulation 
of  never  having  more  than  four  wives 
at  one  time.  For  the  mother  of  his 
two  eldest  sons,  who  died  in  1919,  he 
still  cherishes  a  romantic  affection. 

Although  Ibn  Saud  has  seized  and 
enlarged  his  kingdom  by  force,  he  is 
no  upstart  like  Zog.  Very  important 
to  Arabians,  he  is,  though  of  a  cadet 
branch,  a  fifth  direct  descendant  of 
the  great  Emir  Mohammed  Ibn  Saud, 
founder  of  the  Al  Saud  dynasty  and 
the  sword  of  Wahhab  himself.  He 
achieved  his  throne  in  1901,  when 
he  was  21,  after  the  kingdom  had 
fallen  apart  through  the  squabbling 
of  his  uncles,  by  creeping  through  the 
palaces  of  Riyahd  by  night,  accom- 
panied by  only  15  men,  conquering 
the  city  and  proclaiming  himself  ruler 
of  Nejd.  The  death  in  1906  of  Ibn 
Rashid,  whose  claims  were  supported 
by  the  Turks,  left  him  in  undisputed 
control. 

He  then  set  out  to  homogenize 
Arabia  by  abrogating  the  patriarchal 
tribal  system  in  favor  of  a  more  stable 
nationalism.  In  order  to  do  this,  he 
created  Ikhwan,  agricultural  colonies 
with  a  religious  basis,  to  replace  the 
old  nomadic  pastoralism  governed  by 
tribal  law. 

In  1913  he  drove  the  Turks  out  of 
Eastern  Arabia  and  in  1914  joined 


the  British  in  fighting  against  them. 
He  has  usually  maintained  good  rela- 
tions with  the  British,  concluding  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  them  in 
1915,  and  has  made  dose  personal 
friends  among  the  Empire  Buildcn 
with  whom  he  has  dealL  But  he 
learned  early  that  it  would  be  himself, 
not  Great  Britain,  who  would  put  his 
interests  first  During  the  War  yean 
he  saw  with  alarm  the  power  of  his 
enemy,  King  Hassein,  built  up  in 
Hejaz,  with  the  aid  of  Lawrence.  In 
1919,  Lord  Curzon,  arbitrating  be- 
tween them,  decided  that  Ibn  Saud 
should  vacate  Khurma  in  favor  of 
Hassein;  Ibn  Saud  not  only  ignored 
this  but  proceeded  to  annihilate  the 
Hashmite  forces  at  Turaba.  In  the 
following  years  he  added  Asir  and 
Hail  to  his  territory  and  in  1924  in- 
vaded Hejaz,  captured  Taif  and 
forced  Hassein  to  abdicate.  The  same 
year  he  entered  Mecca  and,  at  the  end 
of  1925,  Medina  also  surrendered 
and  he  could  proclaim  himself  King  of 
the  Hejaz.  The  combined  territorr 
was  named  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia  in  1932.  The  Britisli,  he 
found,  accepted  faiis  accompUs. 

Ibn  Saud's  oil  flirtation  with  the 
former  German-Italian-Japanese  Am 
may  have  been  meant  as  a  warning  to 
the  British  not  to  go  too  far.  Last 
summer  he  sent  a  very  sharp  message 
to  France  over  the  proposal  to  make 
the  French  protectorate  of  Syria  a 
kingdom  with  Emir  Abdullah  of  the 
British  Trans-Jordan  as  King.  (Ab- 
dullah is  a  member  of  the  Hashmite 
family,  Ibn  Saud's  old  enemies. )  The 
French  themselves  decided  they  were 
not  enthusiastic  about  a  British-coii- 
trolled  puppet-king  in  S]rria,  and  the 
project  was  dropped.  Ibn  Saud  b  no- 
body's puppet 


Its  provisions  were  drawn  up  not  last 
fall   but   at   least   three  years   ago 


Soviet-Nazi  Pact 
Hatched  in  1937 


Translated  from  the  Berlirngske  Tidende,  Copenhagen  Conservative  Daily 


RUSSIA  has,  since  she  entered 
the  League  of  Nations,  pur- 
sued a  double  policy,  accord- 
ing to  Paul  Dubochet,  the  Geneva 
correspondent  of  the  Paris  newspaper 
Le  Petit  Parisien,  One  facet  of  So- 
viet policy  was  reserved  for  the 
League  and  the  democratic  Powers; 
Litvinov  was  its  exponent.  The  other 
purpose  was,  according  to  Dubochet's 
information  which  emanated  from 
the  Kremlin,  to  find  a  way  toward 
closer  cooperation  with  Germany. 
The  Communist  Internationale  re- 
garded that  country  as  its  most  dan- 
gerous enemy.  This  latter  aim  was 
pursued  with  strictest  secrecy,  by 
Stalin  himself.  In  this  work  he  was 
aided  by  Tukhatchevsky. 

After  negotiations  between  the 
German  and  the  Russian  general 
staffs,  in  which  the  Russian  commer- 
cial representatives  in  Berlin  played 
the  role  of  middlemen,  a  pact  was 
agreed  upon  in  principle  during  the 
early  months  of  1937.  This  pact 
contained  the  following  provisions: 


1.  The  Soviet  Union  detaches  her- 
self from  the  Western  powers, 
and  resigns  from  the  League  of 
Nations. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  renounces  all 
alliances  with  France. 

3.  In  case  of  war  between  Ger- 
many and  her  neighbors,  the  So- 
viet Union  will  remain  neutral. 

4.  Germany  is  to  conclude  a  long- 
term  non-aggression  pact  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

5.  Germany  takes  it  upon  herself 
to  bring  about  amicable  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

6.,  7.  and  8.  contain  stipulations 
regarding    the    economic    rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Finally,  the  pact 
obliges  the  two  partners  not  to 
meddle  in  each  other's  internal 
affairs. 
The  only  stipulation  which  has  not 
been  observed,  is  Russia's  departure 
from  the  League  of  Nations,  because 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  found 
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out  that  the  Geneva  institution  fur- 
nished a  marvelous  vehicle  for  propa- 
ganda. (Instead,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  ex- 
pelled.) All  other  stipulations  of  the 
pact  seem  to  have  been  faithfully  ob- 
served. 

Stalin  accepted  the  pact  without 
any  reservations.  Hider,  however, 
wanted  the  Russian  dictators  removed 
from  their  position.  He,  therefore, 
proposed  to  Marshal  Tukhatchevsky 
the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  regime 
and  substitution  of  a  military  regime. 
Hitler  was  told  that  such  a  revolution 
would  lead  to  anarchy,  and  would 
also  encourage  separatist  elements  in 
the  various  Soviet  Republics.  The 
Fuhrer,  who  was  interested  in  a 
strong  and  unified  Russia,  promised 
to  send  military  help  from  Germany. 
On  the  strength  of  this  promise, 
Tukhatchevsky  agreed  to  Hider's  de- 
mands. In  order  to  win  the  Russian 
masses,  the  Marshal  planned  to  put 


Voroshilov,  a  generally  respected  sol- 
dier, at  the  head  of  the  movcmcnL 
The  latter,  at  first,  acted  as  if  he 
were  willing  to  go  along  with  Tuk- 
hatchevsky. However,  later  he  handed 
the  conspirators  over  to  Stalin.  Thii 
was  the  signal  for  the  blood  purge  of 
June  1937. 

Impressed  by  the  ruthless  power  of 
the  purge,  Hider  recognized  Stalin's 
strong  personality  and  tried  to  gain 
his  cooperation. 

Dubochet  closes  his  report  as  fol- 
lows: This  informationi  wMch  enu* 
nates  from  well-informed  sources, 
brings  into  the  open  die  causes  of  the 
terrible  massacre  in  the  Red  Army. 
They  also  explain  why  Voroshilov  oc- 
cupies such  a  favored  position.  It 
also  lays  open  the  Kremlin's  deceit- 
fulness.  Russia  acted  as  if  she  in- 
tended to  adhere  to  the  Peace  Front 
while,  for  the  last  two  years,  she  was 
already  bound  to  Germany. 


A  BOATING  SONG 

A  boat  built  of  sandalwood  with  oars  of  magnolia ! 

At  both  ends  sit  musicians  with  their  flutes  of  jade  and  pipes  of  gold.         ^ 

With  pretty  singing  girls  and  countless  flagons  of  exquisite  wine, 

I  let  the  waves  carry  me  where  they  will. 

A  fairy  on  earth,  I  am  not  in  a  hurry  to  ride  away  on  the  yellow  crane. 

A  roamer  of  the  seas,  I  follow  aimlessly  the  wayward  trail  of  the  white  gulk 

The  songs  of  Chu-ping  are  still  shining  like  the  sun  and  the  moon : 

But  the  gorgeous  palaces  and  towers  of  the  King  of  Ch*u  leave  no  trace 

among  the  empty  hills. 
When  I  burn  with  inspiration,  the  mountains  shake  under  the  strokes  of  my 

pen: 
When  my  poem  is  done,  I  challenge  the  whole  world  and  laugh  it  to  scorn. 
If  the  glories  and  success  of  the  world  can  last  long, 
Then  the  River  of  Han  would  also  flow  north-westward  back  to  its  source! 

Li  Po  in  Tien  Hsia,  Shanghai 


J 


Biography  of  a  Soul 


\o  io/ttrnfiii/  uat  hftter  known  to  the  Jmerifdm  pmhlu,  n^r  ffhakly  did  m^f  ntun* 
^ptrunter  ajjeit  the  tktnktn^  o/  more  people  in  iUt  CPmmirf,  than  HtfU*P9d  Bfmm, 
u  ko  died  sudden! f  in  Sew  York  on  December  18  of  lasi  fteur.  In  ike  comrst  of  ilM 
irtff  k<  Uiis  4  onvrried  to  (lathohcism,  to  the  surpnse  of  many  of  ki$  friends  and  readers 
uko  found  It  dtffiiMlt  to  beitefe  that  anyone  of  Mr.  Broun  s  independent  and  some* 
ttnui  rxtremut  thought  uouid  tiant  a  close  assoctatton  with  any  formal  denominaiion. 
There  follous  tn  part  the  words  of  the  Rifht  Reverend  Monsi§nor  Fulton  J.  Sheen, 
•t  (lathohc  I  'nn*erstty,  at  the  services  for  the  columnist  at  St.  Patricks  Cathedral  in 
Vrt*   York,  it  eulogy  that  uas  called  Biography  of  a  Soul: 


F<  >K  l)NK  brier  hour  alone  was 
It  permitted  this  soul  to  labor 
in  the  \meyaril  of  (iod.  It  may 
i%ell  be  that  his  contribution  to  that 
km^jilorn  util  be  posthumous;  for  that 
reason  \%e  here  set  down  the  biojpra- 
phv  of  his  %oul:  the  motives  which  led 
him  to  seek  the  Truth,  and  the  fears 
that  he  iTu^ht  not  be  admitted  into 
the  Chufih.  as  well  as  the  reason  that 
in^pdlcil  hifT),  and  finally  the  effects  of 
his  ionvcrsion. 

like  unto  all  in  our  modern  world, 
this  s<»ul  sought  peace.  I-ong  ago  he 
abandoned  the  philosophy  that  peace 
resiiles  in  the  possession  of  what  we 
hayc  I  onkinj»  for  peace  on  the  inside, 
anil  ilimlv  \uspcctinR  that  it  involved 
hl%  soul,  he  tricil  a  psychoanalyst.  He 
«.<>nhilcvl  ti>  mc  that  one  psychoanal>*^t 
useif  ti>  stretch  him  out  on  a  couch, 
and  uhile  standing  at  his  head  ask 
him  one  cjuestion  after  another  for  an 
hour  First  cetting  hold  of  some  tiny 
little  trivial  incident  in  his  past  life, 
the  psychoanalyst  would  mafpiify  it 
into  an  infinity  and  an  explanaticm  of 
his  present  discords  and  conflicts.  He 
told  mc  that  he  would  arise  from  that 


couch  completely  exhausted  from  the 
questionings  of  this  psychoanalyst  but 
never  once  did  he  find  peace. 

Then,  he  said«  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  peace  was  inseparable  from 
moral  responsibility.  The  unhappiness 
of  a  soul  was  due  probably  to  a  dis- 
proportion between  truth  and  "'ought* 
ness,**  or  as  he  put  it:  "What  I  am, 
and  what  I  ought  to  be/*  Once  con- 
vinced that  peace  involved  justice,  not 
only  toward  fellow  man  but  also  to 
the  Creator,  he  sought  out  the  con- 
solations of  religion. 

In  our  first  conversation  this  soul 
spent  about  forty-five  minutes  giving 
reasons  why  he  thought  the  Church 
would  not  want  him,  and  also  reasons 
why  he  wanted  to  become  a  member. 
Fmally  he  said: 

•'The  Church  might  not  want  me  on 
account  of  my  presumed  radicalism. 
1  have  been  associated  with  radical 
movements,  but  I  has'e  ne%xr  been  a 
Communist  and  never  will  be  a  Com- 
munist. I  think  I  have  too  much  in* 
telligcnce  to  be  one. 

"If  I  do  go  into  the  Church*  I  wmj 
be  accused  of  wanting  to  cover  op  my 
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'pinkness,'  or  my  alleged  radicalism. 
But  this  I  believe  will  be  counter- 
balanced by  those  who  will  accuse  me 
of  joining  the  Church  to  undermine  it 
from  within. 

**A  second  reason  why  the  Church 
might  not  want  me  is  because  I  have 
very  often  in  the  past  been  a  strong 
defender  of  birth  control.  But  that 
belongs  to  the  past.  I  would  no  longer 
do  it,  for  I  have  begun  to  sec  the 
spiritual  significance  of  birth.*' 

TURNING  to  the  reasons  why  he 
wanted   to  become   a   Catholic: 

"Firstly,  a  visit  which  I  made  to 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
in  Mexico  brought  home  to  me  the 
great  inspiration  for  womanhood 
there  is  in  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady. 

**Secondly,  the  election  of  Cardinal 
Pacelli  as  Pius  XII  convinced  me  that 
there  is  only  one  moral  authority  left 
in  the  world  and  that  is  the  Papacy. 

**Thirdly,  a  fear  of  death.  I  should 
dislike  to  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  God  with  my  soul  in  the  condi- 
tion that  I  believe  it  is  now. 

**To  me  there  is  nothing  more 
ridiculous  than  individualism  in  either 
economics,  politics  or  religion.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  have  my 
own  individual  religion  any  more 
than  I  should  have  my  own  indi- 
vidual astronomy  or  mathematics. 
I  cannot  even  see  why  Almighty 
God  would  be  interested  in  my 
individual  prayer  or  even  my  individ- 
ual sacrifice,  for  to  care  for  me  apart 
from  my  fellow  man  is  to  offend 
against  an  elementary  law  of  charity. 
I  love  my  fellow  man,  and  particu- 
larly the  down-and-out,  the  socially 
disinherited  and  the  economically  dis- 
possessed. 

**I  want  thus  a  religion  which  has 


a  social  aspect  If,  therefore,  I  could 
take  this  individual  prayer  of  mine 
and  make  it  one  with  the  prayer  of 
millions  of  others  who  believed  and 
prayed  as  I  do,  and  if  I  could  take 
this  individual  sacrifice  of  mine  and 
tie  it  up  with  the  sacrifice  of  miliioos 
of  others,  so  as  to  form  a  great  cor- 
porate prayer  and  corporate  sacrifice 
and  thus  to  influence  those  who  are 
on  the  fringe  of  that  corporadoo, 
then  would  I  feel  that  my  individual 
prayer  and  sacrifice  were  pleasing  to 
God.  That  spiritual  corporation  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  Catholic  Church/* 

There  then  followed  about  nine- 
ty hours  of  instruction  over  a  period 
of  two  and  one-half  months,  during 
which  instructions  this  soul  was  al- 
ways urged  to  ask  questions,  to  ex- 
press his  doubts,  if  any,  and  to  present 
his  difficulties. 

At  the  next  to  the  last  instrucdon  I 
reminded  him  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
step  which  he  was  about  to  take.  I 
told  him  it  would  be  far  better  for 
him  not  to  come  into  the  Church, 
than  to  come  into  it  and  not  live  up  to 
the  treasures  confided  to  him.  I  re- 
minded  him  that  one  of  the  men  who 
was  doing  most  harm  in  the  modern 
world  was  Hitler,  who  had  been  given 
the  supernatural  life  but  neglected  to 
live  according  to  its  principles.  When 
a  foreign  substance  enters  n  stomach 
and  is  unassimilated  to  the  physical 
life,  the  stomach  revolts.  So,  too, 
when  a  man  refuses  to  assimilate  the 
supernatural  life  which  is  ^ven  to  hb 
soul,  he  becomes  the  worse  for  its 
reception. 

Getting  the  point  that  I  was  mak- 
ing, he  arose  from  his  chair  and  said: 

"Father,  you're  worried.  You  will 
never  regret  receiving  me  into  the 
Church.  I  promise  you  that." 
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Tlic  lollowing  week«  when  the  in- 
fttructiims  were  concluded,  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  difficulties  or  doubts 
or  quc^itions,  or  anything.  lie  said: 
'•Jmt  one  thing.**  Then  getting  down 
on  hit  knees  before  me,  he  said: 
*'Your  blessing.** 

A  tew  days  later,  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  he  was  bapti/cd  at  St.  Patrick*s 
Cathedral.  I  le  asked  me  to  give  him 
a  baptismal  name,  and  1  gave  him 
the  name  of  Matthew,  since  Matthew 
was  the  hrst  evangelist  of  Christianity 
and  therefore  the  first  Christian 
new%papcr  man. 

()n  Sunday,  May  28,  he  received 
his  first  Communion  in  St.  Patrick*s 
Cathcilral  and  also  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  person  confirmed  by 
the  new  Archbishop  of  New  York,  in 
the  Arihbi%hop*s  private  chapel. 

A  .Month  after  his  reception 
mto  the  Church,  I  asked  him  his 
re-actions.  I  \c  mentioned  three.  The 
first  was  great  peace  of  soul  and  a 
feeling  of  being  hemic  at  last:  the  sec- 
oml,  a  realization  that  much  hberahsm 
was  extrcmciv  illiberal.  Some  of  his 
frienils,  he  said,  who  were  loudest  in 
shoutmg  for  freedom  were  also  loud- 
est in  protesting  against  him  because 
he  acted  freely. 

Thirdlv.  **It  has  dawned  upon  me 
chat  the  basis  of  unitv  in  radicalism 
is  not  love,  but  hate.  Manv  radicals 
love  their  cause  much  less  than  thev 
hate  thote  who  oppose  it. 

**A%  regards  radicalism,  1  have  also 
diwovcrcd  that  no  scKial  philosophy  is 
quite  a%  revolutionarv  as  that  of  the 
Church  '* 

I  le  who  might  have  been  a  Ches- 
terton f<^r  America,  as  he  hoped  a  eer* 
tain  literary  colleague  of  his  would 
one  day  be  its  Relloc,  was  given  only 


one  brief  hour  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Church. 

His  last  words  were:  **God  love 
you,  I  want  to  receive  Our  l^rd  in 
Holy  Communion.** 

Thus  ends  the  biography  of  a  soul 
as  far  as  this  w*orld  is  concerned.  To 
but  few  men  of  his  profession  hat 
come  the  thrill  of  living  as  he  has 
lived.  But  may  God  grant  that  to  all 
will  come  the  joy  of  dying  in  the 
I^rd  as  he  died. 

The  recognition  of  the  incomplete- 
ness  of  human  existence,  apart  from 
the  Divine,  was  the  secret  of  his  soul. 
If  the  world  would  but  examine  the 
structure  of  its  own  heart,  it  would 
divine  the  mystery  of  its  shape.  No 
human  heart  is  perfeet  in  shape  and 
contour  like  a  Valentine  heart.  There 
seems  to  be  a  small  pieee  missing  out 
of  the  side  of  every  human  heart. 

But  I  think  the  real  meaning  is  that 
as  (fod  made  each  and  every  human 
heart.  He  kept  a  small  sample  of  it 
in  heaven  and  sent  the  rest  of  it  into 
this  world  to  be  ever  reminded  by  its 
shortcomings  that  not  here  alone  is 
the  fulfillment  of  its  hopes  and  the  sat- 
isfaction of  its  desires:  and  that  the 
human  heart  can  never  be  really  hap- 
py, never  be  really  peaceful,  and 
never  be  able  to  love  anyone  with 
its  whole  heart  on  this  eanh,  because 
it  has  not  a  whole  heart  with  whieh  to 
love.  It  can  never  be  completely 
wholehearted  until  it  goes  back  again 
to  God  to  recover  the  piece  that  He 
had  been  keeping  for  it  from  eternity. 

Such  was  the  quest  of  the  soul  the 
last  chapter  of  whose  biography  has 
iust  been  written.  Eternal  rest  grant 
unto  him  O  Lord.  May  his  soul  and 
all  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace. 


A  Manchu  Emperor's  Funeral 


From  Oriental  Affairs,  Shanghai  Engliih-Language  Monthly 


HM.  KuANG  Hsu,  last  but 
one  of  the  Manchu  Emper- 
•  ors,  died  the  day  before 
the  demise  of  his  imperious  aunt,  Tzu 
Hsi,  who  had  made  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  a  period  of  misery 
and  degradation.  The  Hsi  Ling,  or 
Western  tombs,  where  his  ancestors 
Tao  Kwan,  Hsien  Feng  and  Tung 
Chih  had  already  been  interred,  was 
selected  as  his  burial  place;  Tzu  Hsi 
was  buried  in  the  Tung  Ling,  or 
Eastern  Tombs,  seventy-five  miles 
north-east  of  Peking. 

It  was  not  until  December  1913, 
nearly  two  years  after  the  abdication 
of  the  Manchu  Dynasty,  that  the  last 
rites  for  the  unhappy  Kuang  Hsu 
were  performed.  His  remains  and 
those  of  his  favorite  concubine, 
known  as  the  "Pearl,''  who  had  been 
murdered  by  orders  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  just  as  the  Court  was  flee- 
ing from  the  capital,  in  August  1900, 
had  been  transported  to  the  Hsi  Ling 
some  years  previously,  and  deposited 
in  what  was  called  the  "Temporary 
Royal  Residence''  to  await  the  com- 
pletion of  their  tombs.  Kuang  Hsu's 
widow,  known  as  the  Lung  Yu  Em- 
press, who  assumed  the  Regency  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  and  signed  the 
Abdication  Edicts,  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public, and  her  coffin,  too,  was  sent 
to  the  Hsi  Ling  to  await  burial. 


The  actual  site  of  Kuang  Hsus 
mausoleum  was  selected  by  gconiaii- 
cers,  and  by  December  1913  it  was 
ready  to  receive  its  occupants,  nearly 
five  years  after  the  death  of  die  Em- 
peror. Although  ornate  enough  in 
appearance,  and  costing  a  huge  sum 
to  constnicti  the  mausoleum  was 
shoddily  constructed  when  compared 
with  the  Tombs  of  the  other  Em- 
perors in  this  lovely  park,  probabir 
because  under  the  Republic  comip* 
tion  and  ''squeeze'*  became  even  more 
rampant  than  under  the  Empire.  Ow- 
ing to  financial  stringency,  moreover, 
only  a  fraction  of  die  sum  usuaDy 
spent  upon  the  final  obseqiues  of  an 
Emperor  was  available.  Even  the 
number  of  bearers  for  each  catafalque 
had  to  be  cut  down  by  forty-eight,  aod 
those  available  had  to  do  double  doty. 

The  Lung  Yu  Empress  and  the 
*Tearr*  Concubine  were  survived  hf 
the  Tuan  Rang  ("Lustrous")  Con- 
cubine, who  figured  prominendy  ia 
the  Hsi  Ling  obsequies.  The  Wctt- 
ern  Tombs  are  reached  by  a  spur-line 
from  the  Peking-Hankow  RaOway. 
The  Tuan  Kang  Concubine  left  the 
Imperial  Palace  on  a  jrellow  sedan 
chair,  borne  by  eight  bearers,  oa 
December  10, 1913.  Imperial  giardi, 
gendarmerie  and  police  lined  the  en- 
tire route  to  the  Chien  Men  raDway 
station,  and  proceeded  direct  to  die 
waiting  train.   She  was  aocc 
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by  1  number  ot  princesses  and  female 
attenJantf,  who  followed  in  mule 
iirt%  with  yellow  bodies  and  red 
wheeU,  and  escorted  by  a  number 
ol  Manchu  guards  carrying  spears 
and  other  ancient  weapons.  The  Im- 
(>erial  princes  had  left  for  Ilsi  IJng 
the  previous  day. 

At  the  station  the  Imperial  Concu- 
bine, who  wore  a  fur  cap  trimmed 
with  lon^  black  ribbons,  a  black 
jacket  and  a  black  fur  coat,  and 
black  shoes  with  W\^\\  heels,  was  re- 
ceived by  Chin((  Ken^,  the  guardian 
of  the  Western  'I'ombs,  who  had 
come  up  to  the  capital  to  meet  her. 
The  Band  of  the  Imperial  (luards 
struck  up  a  tune  when  she  arrived, 
and  all  trtM>ps  anil  police  on  the  plat- 
form salutcil,  repeating  this  courtesv 
as  the  train  drew  out  of  the  station. 

The  Fuan  Kanj{  Concubine  arrived 
at  Lian^kiKhuan^,  was  immeiliatelv 
larrud  to  the  *' IVrnporarv  Royal 
Resident !•"  b\  ihair.  It  hail  been 
eupcitiil  that  the  vouthtui  ex-Km- 
pcritf-  wouKi  accompany  her,  but  this 
plan  was  chani^ed,  and  he  deputed 
his  father,  the  former  recent.  Prince 
Chun,  to  act  in  his  stead. 

A  number  of  skilled  artisans  ar- 
riveii  at  the  I  Isi  I.in^  the  next  dav 
to  prepare  the  paper  houses,  etc.. 
which  uere  to  be  burnt  on  the  sup- 
|H>sition  that  thev  U(»uKi  follow  the 
dcceascil  to  the  other  uorlil.  Thev 
must  have  done  their  work  very 
quicklv.  for  bv  early  morning  of  the 
1 2th.  uhen  these  oHerin^s  were 
burnt,  thev  had  taxhioneil  three 
three-floor  paper  houses  ( 2i)  ft.  hmg, 
8  ft  hij;h  anil  ^  ft.  wiilcK  six  paper 
storehouses,  anil  numerous  chairs, 
carriages,  tables,  flower-pots,  and  fig- 
ures of  attrnilants.  etc.  Fhe  cost  of 
these  arttiles  was  about  $20,000. 


The  burning  of  the  papcr-nuklels 
was  presided  over  by  Prince  Pu  Lun, 
who  represented  the  Emperor  at  this 
ceremony.  It  tmik  place  at  7  A.  M. 
on  the  12th  and  was  witnessed  by  a 
l^rge  gathering  of  princes,  officials, 
etc.  The  Manehus  present  knelt  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  while  the 
Republicans  contented  themselves 
with  formal  bows.  Among  those  at- 
tending were  the  Chang  Chia  I  lutuktu, 
who  had  brought  twenty*three  Bud- 
dist  lamas  at  his  own  expense  to  recite 
Buddhist  prayers.  An  eyewitness 
records  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
burning,  a  certain  IJang  Ting-fcng, 
ex-Judicial  Commission  of  Hupch« 
wept  bitterly  and  refused  to  rise  for 
some  time. 

After  the  burning  of  the  paper- 
models  the  Republican  delegates  and 
many  oi  the  Manchu  officials  pro- 
ceeded by  pony  or  ricksha  to  the  new- 
mausoleum  to  inspect  the  building. 
i  )n  their  return  they  presented  them- 
selves before  the  Imperial  coffins  to 
perform  a  ceremony  known  as  '*the 
removal  of  the  Palace." 

1I7HII.E  these  acti%'ities  were  pro. 
^^  eeeding  a  rehearsal  of  the  funeral 
prcK'ession,  which  was  to  take  place 
the  following  day,  was  carried  out. 
Although  the  distance  bctmeen  the 
^'Temporary  Royal  Residence"  and 
the  mausoleum  was  only  some  five 
/f,  considerations  of  AVu^  Shm  made 
it  necessary  to  adi>pt  a  circuitous 
route  of  some  20  It.  Each  bier  was 
borne  by  eighty  bearers  (instead  of 
the  traditional  128),  all  of  whom 
wore  red  ''flower  overcoats"  of  tawdry 
material,  and  official  red  hats,  top- 
ped by  a  cock's  feather.  A  Manchu 
prince  sat  on  each  bier,  to  superin* 
tend    proceedings.     As    the    betrers 
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were  changed  over  seventeen  times 
during  the  procession,  there  ought  to 
have  been  4,080  in  all,  but  only  half 
that  number  being  available,  each 
bearer  had  to  take  two  turns.  The 
thousand  bearers  brought  from 
Peking  were  paid  Tls.  10  each;  locally 
engaged  coolies  received  only  $6. 
The  rehearsal  took  from  8.30  A.M. 
to  4  P.M. 

The  program  for  the  next  day 
was  as  follows: 

The  Imperial  coffins  would  leave 
the  mortuary  at  6.30  A.M.  They 
should  reach  the  mausoleum  about 
noon,  and  between  1  and  3  P.M.  there 
would  be  sacrificial  ceremonies,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  coffins  would 
be  deposited  in  their  last  resting- 
places. 

'TpHE  scene  on  the  morning  of  the 
-*"    13th  is  thus  described  by  a  Chin- 
ese who  was  present: 

"On  the  13th  inst.  before  day 
broke,  the  place  was  alive  with  per- 
sons who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
funeral.  The  weather  was  clear  and 
the  moon  was  still  in  the  midst  of 
the  sky.  At  6.30  A.M.  the  three  biers 
were  placed  in  the  open  court  yard  in 
front  of  the  mortuary.  On  the  ground 
of  the  court  yard  there  were  rough 
carpets,  on  which  were  laid  six  long 
yellow  benches  to  support  the  biers. 
The  bearers  came  into  the  mortuary 
with  the  smaller  carrying-poles;  the 
larger  poles  and  the  palls  were  at- 
tached when  the  coffins  had  been  car- 
ried out.  When  they  appeared  the 
Band  of  the  Imperial  Guards  played 
a  dirge.  Three  men  in  white  robes 
knelt  before  the  coffins,  each  holding 
a  porcelain  basin,  which  he  smashed 
to  pieces.  These  basins  are  known 
as  'funeral  basins.'   Owing  to  the  dim 


dawn  light  it  was  impossible  to  iden- 
tify these  three  men.  Some  said  they 
were  princes,  and  others  that  they 
were  eunuchs.  Then  the  ex-Prince 
Regent,  various  other  princes,  ex- 
Manchu  officials,  and  the  Republican 
Delegation  took  part  in  the  sacrifices, 
over  which  Prince  Pu  Lun  presided 
He  initiated  the  ceremony  by  pouring 
out  a  libation  of  wine.  Tlie  cx-Prince 
Regent  and  Liang  Ting-feng  were 
the  most  prominent  among  the 
mourners,  and  were  seen  to  be  weep- 
ing bitterly.  Other  Princes  and  high 
officials  also  indulged  in  lamentadoai 
the  sound  of  their  weeping  being  au- 
dible for  a  considerable  distance. 
Most  of  the  spectators  also  wept  be- 
cause of  the  sadness  and  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  Immediately  after  the 
sacrifices  and  the  lamentations  the 
Imperial  coffins  started  on  their  last 
journey,  followed  by  the  body  of 
mourners  who  walked  afoot  toward 
the  south,  passing  the  railway,  and 
reaching  Chan  An  Chiao,  about  half 
a  It  from  the  mortuary.  Here  a  pauM 
was  made  for  officials  to  oflFer  more 
sacrifices  and  bum  paper  sycee,  Tha 
an  attendant  tossed  white  paper  cotm 
into  the  air,  and  the  procession  moved 
forward  on  its  circuitous  route  to 
the  mausoleum.  The  majority  of  the 
mourners,  however,  left  it  to  take 
the  shorter  direct  route,  though  it 
was  reported  that  Shih  Hsu  and 
Liang  Tmg-feng  preferred  to  accom- 
pany their  former  Emperor's  cofin. 
'The  Tuan  Kang  Concubine,  who 
had  joined  in  the  weeping  and  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies,  rode  to  the  mauso- 
leum in  a  mule-cart  which  was  draped 
with  black  cloth.  She  Uxk  the  short 
cut,  and  had  an  escort  of  spear- 
carrying  bodyguards.  Prostrated  by 
weeping,  the  ex-Prince  Regent  was 
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carricii  back  to  the  mortuary,  and 
later  drove  to  the  mausoleum  in  a 
carriai^c,  arriving  there  just  in  time 
for  the  hnal  ceremonies.  The  aged 
ex-drand  Secretary,  Lu  Jung-hsiang, 
mailc  the  journey  by  chair." 

The  entrance  to  the  mausoleum 
was  reached  at  12.30  P.M.  Here  all 
the  umbrellas,  flags,  etc.,  that  had 
been  carried  were  stacked  up  on 
either  side  of  a  bridge,  over  which 
the  biers  were  carried  to  be  stripped 
of  the  palls.  The  coffins,  thus  ex- 
p<ncil.  were  seen  to  be  draped  with 
yellow  silk  and  ribbons.  Short  poles 
were  now  substituted  for  the  longer 
ones  used  in  the  cross<ountry  jour* 
ney,  and  the  coffins  were  carried  be- 
tween rows  of  saluting  Imperial 
(iuards.  At  the  second  and  steeper 
Imperial  bridge,  ropes  were  attached 
to  the  coffins  and  employed  to  assist 
in  the  ascent,  and  restrain  the  descent. 
The  coffins  were  then  placed  on  hand- 
carts to  await  the  final  ceremonies. 
These  imiuiled  more  sacrifices  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  so-called 
writmg  of  the  Imperial  names  upon 
thrir  respective  tablets.  This  was 
dime  by  I  isu  Shih-chang  and  Iaj  Jung- 
hsiang.  both  of  whom  were  arrayed  in 
full  Manchu  official  robes.  Actually 
the  tablets  had  already  been  inscribed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  dot  on 
eaih.  uhuh  the  two  officials  now 
ailiicii,  one  using  a  reil  and  the  other 
a  black  brush. 

It  was  3  P.M.  when  the  coffins  of 
the  I\mperor  and  his  Kmpress  were 
pushcil  into  the  archiil  tunnel  consti- 
tuting the  tomb,  anil  ili*p«>sitcil  on  the 
stone  beils  prepared  tor  them.  The 
st4ine  beds  ucrc  supposcil  to  have 
been  so  lonstruitcii  that  a  stream 
of    uatiT   wouM  ionstantiv   flow   be- 


neath them.  Various  utensils  contain- 
ing water,  food  and  other  articles 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  deceased 
were  placed  in  the  tomb,  as  w*ell  as  a 
huge  lamp  known  as  Wan-nicn-teng, 
containing  gallons  of  oil,  and  sup- 
posed to  bum  for  10,000  years.  As 
soon  as  this  lamp  had  been  lit,  and 
covered  with  its  globe,  the  massive 
stone  gates  of  the  burial  chamber, 
16  feet  high,  and  3  feet  thick,  were 
closed.  By  some  automatic  contri- 
vance, huge  stone  balls  rolled  down 
behind  these  gates  as  soon  as  they 
were  closed,  and  supposedly  sealed 
them  permanently. 

The  rule  being  that  an  Imperial 
Cofieubine  mutt  not  be  buried  with 
her  spouse,  the  remains  of  the  ••Pearl*' 
were  interred  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
in  a  less  imposing  tomb,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley.  Mer  tomb 
contained  a  second  stone  bed,  pre- 
pared for  the  Tuan  Kang  Concubine, 
when  her  turn  arrived. 

What  the  Kuang  I  Isu  Mausoleum 
cost  can  only  be  guessed.  In  the  An- 
nexes to  the  Reorganization  I^an 
Agreement  of  April  1913,  a  sum  of 
$4,611,537  was  earmarked  for  the 
Imperial  Tombs,  and  as  Tzu  Ilsi  had 
been  buried  prior  to  the  Abdication,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  most  of  this 
was  supposed  to  have  been  spent  on 
the  Km|>eror*s  burial-place.  Ai  to 
the  cost  of  the  final  funeral  ceremonies 
at  Ilsi  IJng,  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
cut  down  from  an  original  estimate 
of  $500,000  to  $200,000,  the  Tuan 
Kang  Concubine  hanng  ordained  that 
the  departed  soul  of  Kuang  Hsu 
could  be  satisfied  if  the  chief  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices  were  well  con- 
ducted, and  all  superfluous  expenses 
eliminated. 


Nazi  Fissure  in  Hungary 

By  Jean  Dupont 

Translated  from  Lumiin,  Paris  Leftist  Weekly 


THE  SUDDEN  reversal  in 
nazi  ideology,  the  pro-Soviet 
orientation  of  German  policy, 
as  well  as  the  resolute  resistance  of 
the  Western  Powers  against  Hitler's 
aggression,  have  had  disastrous  reper- 
cussions on  various  national-socialist 
parties  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many, which  supported  them  more  or 
less  direcdy.  After  the  annihilation 
of  the  Rumanian  Fascist  Iron  Guards 
and  the  serious  defeat  suffered  by  the 
Dutch  National  Socialist  Party,  the 
collapse  of  the  Hungarian  nazi  fac- 
tions (the  **Hungarists'*)  is  sympto- 
matic. 

Unlike  other  foreign  countries, 
Hungary  had  no  unified  national-so- 
cialist movement,  but  a  fair  number  of 
groups  with  nazi  ideas.  During  the 
last  election,  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing S3  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  their  power  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  dangerous  by  the  peasants. 
Even  though,  during  the  May  elec- 
tions, the  nazi  factions  in  Hungary 
used  identical  tactics  and  achieved  a 
certain  unity  of  action  under  the 
shadow  of  the  swastika,  they  fought 
bitterly  among  themselves.  Today  the 
crisis  affecting  the  German  National 
Socialist  Party  has  caused  a  virtual 
disintegration  of  the  nazi  movement 
in  Hungary. 

Budapest  has  been  aware  for  a  long 
time    of    the    underground     rivalry 


among  the  different  groups  and  also 
knows  how  difficult  this  situation  has 
become  now  that  Germany,  which  no 
longer  can  supply  the  Hungarian 
Nazis  with  funds  for  propaganda, 
pushes  them  to  more  energetic  action. 
It  is  no  longer  a  secret — but  that  a 
nazi  organ  should  divulge  these  in- 
ternecine struggles,  which  threatened 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Hud- 
garian  movement  of  the  extreme 
Right,  is  at  least  unexpected,  and 
prophetic  perhaps  of  what  is  forth- 
coming. 

The  Magyar  Ujsag,  one  of  the 
leading  organs  of  the  Hungarist 
movement,  recently  described  the  col- 
lapse of  Magyar  nazism  as  follows: 
''During  the  last  election,  the  Hun- 
garian parties  of  the  extreme  Rigiit 
had  a  tremendous  success.  Since  then 
only  a  few  months  have  passed,  and 
what  changes  have  occurred  within  the 
movement  I 

'The  headquarters  of  the  party, 
which  once  were  crowded,  are  empty 
today.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  collect  dues  and  it  is  a  rare 
occasion  when  a  new  member  joins. 
The  movement  of  the  extreme  Right, 
which  for  some  time  rolled  forward 
like  a  strong  wave,  is  now  exhausted. 
And  this  is  true  not  only  of  one  fac- 
tion, but  of  the  whole  movement 

"One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
this  state  of  affairs  is  a  tactical 
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InttcaJ  oi  preparing  the  masses  for  a 
loni;  ami  persevering  struggle,  eertain 
pri>p4^anilists,  lacking  the  most  ele- 
mcntar>  scruples,  promised  four  times 
mithm  tHo  years  that  their  party  was 
on  the  verge  of  assuming  power.  The 
sei/ure  of  power  did  not  take  place, 
and  the  masses^,  disillusioned,  have 
In^t  all  conhdcnce  and  expect  nothing 
from  this  quarter. 

**  Ihc  fourth  and  last  defeat  was 
particularly  emharrassing  hecause  it 
raised  %crious  problems  for  the  pa- 
triotic  conuiencc. 

*i'ollowing  recent  events,  the 
masses  have  understcNnl  how  easily  a 
countrv  can  hcccime  the  dupe  of  for- 
eign ambitions  after  it  has  put  its  faith 
in  sclrish  propagandists.  In  the  case 
of  I  iungary,  foreign  agents  used  pa- 
triotic slogans  and  nationalist  formu- 
las ti>  reach  a  large  audience  among 
the  masses.*' 

The  police  rcceniU  arrested  several 
leading  Na/is  for  reasons  which  hail 
nothing  to  do  with  politics.  This  did 
the  movement  no  goml.  Certain 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  charged 
mith  blackmail,  and  with  extorting 
sum%  from  je\ii\h  businessmen  under 
the  pretext  of  financing  their  move- 
ment. 

Others  \%crc  unable  to  explain 
their  po^%c%si«>n  of  considerable 
anMnint%  of  cash,  which  allowed  them 


to  live  on  a  luxurious  sealc.  It  is  true 
that  the  Hungarian  nazi  chiefs  were 
only  indifferent  imitators  of  the  black* 
mailers  of  the  Reich,  but  they  prac- 
tised graft  with  the  nonchalance  of 
Hitler  himself. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
Hungarian  National  Socialism,  the 
one  to  which  it  owes  a  great  part  of 
its  past  success,  was  the  redistribution 
of  land.  Here,  particularly,  the  in- 
terests of  (iermany  were  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Hungarian  peasant.  What 
( iermany  chiefly  wants  from  I  Iungary 
is  a  constant  supply  of  agricultural 
products.  But  a  distribution  of  the 
land  would  cause  an  immediate  decline 
in  agricultural  exports  to  (iermany,  at 
least  temporarily,  because  a  eertain 
time  must  inevitably  elapse  before  the 
small  farmers,  having  become  inde- 
pendent, could  attain  the  level  of  pro- 
iluction  of  the  highly  organized  large 
estates  on  which  these  farmers  are 
today  no  more  than  farm  laborers. 
Consetjuently,  the  national-tocialist 
deputies  at  the  Parliament  in  Buda- 
pest,  although  devoted  to  (iermany, 
showed  a  somewhat  ambiguous  atti- 
tude during  recent  debates  over 
agrarian  reform.  All  these  frictions 
and  counter-forces,  brought  into  the 
light  of  day,  have  finally  disilluiioned 
one  of  the  most  credulous  and  gullible 
of  peoples. 


A  woman  publicist  wants  Britain  to  re- 
gard the  German  people  as  the  enemy 


France  Demands 
Realism  of  Her  Ally 


By  Odette  Keun 


From  Time  k  Tide,  London  Independent  Weekly 


THERE  is  no  satisfaction  in 
being  a  Cassandra,  and  no  ex- 
hilaration when  the  disasters  of 
which  one  was  certain,  have  come  to 
pass,  in  saying  to  the  world  at  large : 
"I  told  you  so."  British  publishers 
said  in  1935  that  the  public  would  ig- 
nore my  book  on  Hitler  and  nazism 
or  would  feel  that,  being  a  Continen- 
tal, I  was  pathologically  suspicious 
of  Germany  and  wildly  exaggerated 
the  danger  of  National-Socialism;  so 
at  last  I  made  a  gift  of  my  manuscript 
to  a  printer,  who  lost  money  in  bring- 
ing it  out  on  his  own.  I  remember  that 
nothing  I  stated  in  all  those  earnest 
pages  impressed  anyone  as  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  events  and  their  re- 
sults. 

Never  did  a  cause  for  which  I 
fought  succeed  in  influencing  even  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  any  public. 
Yet  all  the  political  tragedies  that  my 
horrified  brain  divined  have,  up  to 
date,  occurred.  It  is  such  a  melan- 
choly experience  that  I  have  turned 
superstitious,  and  will  no  longer  al- 


low myself  to  get  hunches,  for  fear 
they  should  materialize  in  the  future 
just  as  they  did  in  the  past. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  refrain  from  a  new — 
not  prediction,  but  warning.  It  wiU 
indubitably  go  the  way  of  all  my  other 
warnings,  but  it  must  be  given,  and 
given  now.  The  necessity  for  it  was 
driven  home  to  me  by  the  recent  cor- 
respondence to  British  editors  con- 
cerning peace-aims.  I  had  been  fed- 
ing  very  uneasily,  for  some  time  al* 
ready,  that  in  them  lies  the  seed  of 
what  may  become  later  on  a  major 
split  between  public  opinion  in  France 
and  public  opmion  in  England,  and 
these  discussions  brought  my  uneasi- 
ness to  a  head. 

It  appears  more  and  more  as 
though  France  and  England  will  be, 
for  several  years  at  any  rate,  allies 
working  so  closely  together  on  politi- 
cal, military  and  economic  lines  as  to 
justify  the  hope  of  creating  at  least 
one  basic  ''federal  unit"  in  Europe. 
But  it  would  be  a  redoubtable,  even  a 
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mortal  mistake,  to  imagine  that  the 
tmo  iountrics  can  tu»c  their  national 
temperaments  as  successfully  as  their 
siHial  anvl  material  interests.  Their 
phiIi>N«>phy  of  life,  their  reactions  to 
life,  are  immensely  different.  Their 
psNiholo^ical  values  are  not  the  same. 
I'hcir  experience,  both  of  history  ami 
of  la  \it  quotidienne^  have  little  in 
common.  The  fundamental  qualities 
of  their  intelligence  are  as  the  poles 
apart :  realistic  in  the  French,  practi- 
cal in  the  Kn^lish.  As  soon  as  the  car- 
iiinal  (|uestion  of  peace-aims  definitely 
arises,  it  is  these  dissimilarities  which 
mill  inexorably  come  into  play. 

Ihrre  are  already  signs  that  on  this 
issue  thought  in  France  and  England 
1%  not  liicntKal,  anil  it  would  be  wise 
to  hccil  tliese  signs.  Above  all,  one 
mu%t  note  the  perfectly  legitimate  re- 
fusal of  French  public  opinion  to  dis- 
sociate the  bulk  of  the  (ierman  people 
from  the  crimes  of  the  regime  they 
put  in,  anil  ^upportcil  anil  fanatically 
acilaimcd  iiuring  the  persecution  of 
the  Jcus,  the  tortures  in  the  concen- 
tration camps,  the  annexation  of 
C/aho%lovakia,  the  destruction  of  Po- 
lanii.  anii  for  which  they  are  now  fight- 
ing, rherc  is  no  scrap  o\  evidence  to 
show  that  the  masses  were  ever 
shcHkcd  bv  anv  of  the  perfidious  or 
bestial  acts  «>f  their  masters. 

The  l\nglish  prtKlaim — thev  have, 
unfortunatelv.  even  pr(Klaimed  it  of- 
ficiali\  —  that  one  of  their  chief  ob- 
jectives is  to  **rescue**  the  Clerman 
people  from  the  tvrannv  of  a  (lovem- 
ment  that  has  **misleir*  them  (though 
for  ten  vears  before  that  (lovernment 
t<M)k  pi»uiT  the  unexpuruatcil  Strin 
Kampf  was  there  for  all  the  Cicrmans 
to  reail.  infornnng  them  with  the  ut- 
most contempt  that  thev  were  to  he 
niteil  bv   force  and  lies,  the  only  fit 


way,  revealed  the  book«  to  rule  a 
people  as  imbecile  as  they)  and  that 
this  war  is  a  sort  of  crusade  to  win 
Ciermany  Back  to  Democratic  Civili- 
zation. The  French,  having  had  the 
Germans  on  their  backs  for  centuries, 
and  seen  themselves  invaded  three 
times  in  less  than  seventy  years,  think 
that  the  (icrmans  have  not  modified 
their  nature  since  Froissart  called 
them  **a  covetous  people  above  all 
other,  forever  ferociously  threatening 
and  aggressive,  who  had  no  pity  when 
they  got  the  upper  hand,  and  were 
hard  and  evil  handlers  of  their  prison- 
ers." Moreover,  they  cannot  be  Won 
Back  to  Democratic  Civilisation,  for 
they  never  practised  Democratic 
Civilization,  and  have  not  yet  even 
begun  to  outgrow,  as  a  nation,  the 
mentality  of  the  early  medieval 
barbarians  who  put  their  faith  in 
the  Tribe,  the  autocratic  Ixader, 
might,  arms,  ruthless  domination, 
and  treachery  whenever  it  seemed 
expedient.  It  is  not  possible,  say 
the  French,  to  educate  forcibly  a 
European  race  that  organically  loves 
to  be  savage;  the  thing  to  do  is  to  re- 
duce it  to  military  impotence  ofice 
and  for  all. 

1IX )  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
France  will  wish  to  exact  enishing 
penalties  from  Germany  after  vietorvt 
if  only  beeausc  the  consequences  of 
Versailles  proved  conclusively  the  fu- 
tility of  ••Reparations":  but  most  cer- 
tainly she  feels  that  a  s^tem  must  be 
found  by  which  C ierman  imperialism 
and  the  prep<mderant  (ierman  vices 
will  not  have  the  slightest  chance  to 
function  again.  That  system  once  es- 
tablished,  and  unassailablv  main- 
tained, the  Germans  ean  evolve  as 
thev  choose.   There  is  no  great  hope 
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that  they  will  all  immediately  be- 
come civilized  —  one  has  to  reckon 
with  their  indisputable  strains  of  per- 
version, their  capacity  for  envy,  their 
liking  for  brutality,  and  the  foul  edu- 
cation the  young  have  lapped  up  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years— ^ut  savages 
progress  if  they  do  not  die  out,  and  so 
one  day  the  Germans,  too,  may 
change. 

Everything  I  come  across  bears  me 
out  in  this  summary  of  the  extremely 
resolute  French  views — conversations, 
letters,  the  press,  the  articles  of  repu- 
table writers,  the  comments  of  un- 
biased English  observers  who  visit 
France.  I  present  this  summary  to 
readers  in  the  intention  I  have  al- 
ready stated:  as  a  warning.  It  is  vital 
that  public  opinion  in  this  country 
should  be  acquainted,  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  war,  with  the  inflexible 
aim  of  France,  and  check  its  chronic 
propensity  to  wander  off  among  inco- 
herent visions  which  the  French  can- 
not comprehend  and  that  are  be- 
coming a  source  of  perplexity,  and 
of  some  irritation,  to  them.  Iden- 
tity of  purpose  with  France  is  even 
more  essential  than  political  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  for  the  plain  truth 
is  that  the  winning  of  this  war  de- 
pends  more  on  France  than  on  Eng- 
land, since  it  is  France,  not  England, 
who  is  being  incessantly  and  ardently 
adjured  by  Germany  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate peace.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
disgrunding  the  French  by  indulging 
overmuch  in  the  speculations  about 
peace-aims  which  are  beginning  to  be 
current  in  England — and  it  is  a  possi- 
bility that  contains  grave  eventual 
dangers. 

Do  the  English  seriously  suppose 
that  France,  who  has  five  million  men 
under  arms;  several  million  women 


struggling  single-handed  to  raise  their 
families,  keep  up  trade,  dig  and  son 
the  fields;  a  national  economy  infin- 
itely more  disrupted  than  England's: 
individual  financial  difficulties  and 
emotional  stresses  incomparably  more 
numerous  (for  everybody  in  France 
not  only  a  part  of  the  population,  is 
shatteringly  affected  by  the  mobiliza- 
tion), is  going  to  ask  from  this  war— 
and  obtain — anything  short  of  com- 
plete physical  security?  I  repeat  that 
she  will  insist  upon,  and  carry  out, 
whatever  the  method,  such  guarantees 
as  will  make  a  fourth  aggression  of 
Germany  literally  impossible.  Impos- 
sible for  good.  Assuredly  I  do  not  say 
that  the  French  reject  the  notion  of  a 
European  Federation,  but  they  are 
not  making  it  a  fetish  as  the  English 
tend  to  do.  Oh!  Can  nobody,  can 
nothing,  I  wonder,  prevent  the  Eng- 
lish from  striving  perpetually  to  es- 
cape reality  by  taking  refuge  in  alopp^ 
mindedness,  a  bathetic  sentimendJity, 
a  maudlin  Utopianisml  Can  they 
never  foresee  the  ineluctable  and  cope 
with  facts  in  time?  Here  they  are 
again  at  their  old  tricks  of  mawkish 
and  befuddled  pity,  of  tenidfti 
wishful-thinking,  exacdy  aa  when  they 
grieved  over  Germany  in  1911, 
blamed  her  self-made  misfortnnea  on 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  spooMrcd 
the  wickedly  mischievous  thesu  that 
the  latter  (which  freed  some  foor- 
fifths  of  the  oppressed  minorities  of 
Europe)  was  the  most  iniquitoas 
machination  of  modem  times,  and  dis- 
covered a  spiritual  affinity  and  kinship 
—eagerly  exploited  by  the  Germans, 
of  course — ^with  a  nation  of  bullies, 
boasters,  and  slaves  I 

Often  I  ask  myself  whether  there 
exists,  in  the  world  today,  a  people  as 
naturally  good  as  the  English,  and  as 
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imrnca«urahly  stupid.  I  honestly  be- 
lic%'c  there  isn*t — and  I  also  believe 
(hat  this  same  calamitous  combination 
oi  K'MHlness  ami  stupidity  is  prin* 
cipally  responsible  for  the  mistakes 
committed  since  1936  (the  fatal  year 
of  the  (ierman  reoccupation  of  the 
Rhineland,  a  move  that  England  per- 
suaded France  to  accept,  and  that 
made  this  war  unavoidable),  and  of 
which  we  are  now  reapmft  the  deadly 
harvest. 

My  prayer,  therefore,  to  whatever 
democratic  rchIs  there  be,  is  that  the 
English  may  continue  to  be  good,  but 
should  stop  being  stupid,  and  make  a 
start  in  this  much-to-be-lauded  direc- 


tion by  looking  the  obvious,  the 
factual,  the  inesitable  in  the  face — 
and,  instead  of  just  resisting,  at  the 
very  last  minute,  the  catastrophes  they 
call  down  upon  themselves  (and 
others)  by  their  lazily  optimistic,  de- 
liberate blindness,  think  out  the  future 
realistically,  and  not  abstractedly  in 
the  vaguest  and  loosest  of  rambling 
%'erbal  dreams.  For  the  sake  of  the 
entire  world,  I  urge  them  not  to  moon 
about  trifling  with  those  ineffectual 
arabesques  they  like  to  dub  their 
peace-aims,  and  for  which,  until  more 
concrete  plans  can  be  made,  the 
French,  very  rightly,  have  not  the 
faintest  use. 


Notes  and  Comments 


Dog-Front  Offcmiri 

Students  of  the  home  front  report  a  large- 
scale  offensive  in  the  dog  sector.  Fightiiig  has 
broken  out  among  dogs  all  along  the  line. 

Anyway,  animal  dispensaries  throughout 
the  country  have  lately  been  treating  a  consid- 
erably increased  number  of  dog-fight  casual- 
ties. 

The  London  depots  of  the  People's  Ditpeo- 
sary  for  Sick  Animals,  for  instance,  treated 
198  dogs  injured  in  fights  in  September  and 
410  in  October. 

Explaining  this,  Mr.  Gaunt,  technical  ex- 
pert of  the  Dispensary,  said: 

"Dogs  are  very  sensitive  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  their  owners.  If  you  suffer  from  war 
nerves  your  dog  will  be  snappy. 

'*You  get  angry  through  reading  about  air- 
raids, and  your  dog  goes  out  and  fights  the 
next  dog. 

"He  doesn't  know  what  he's  fighting  for — 
his  war-aims,  so  to  speak;  it  is  enough  lor 
him  that  his  guv'nor  is  out  of  temper." 

Lack  of  exercise,  due  to  the  black-out,  and 
also  to  the  evacuation  of  owners,  is  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  bad  temper;  but  most  of 
it  comes  from  this  transmitted  bellicoaity. 
Particularly  if  your  dog  is  on  the  lead  whoi 
you  are  feeling  wild  about  the  Germans,  your 
rage  will  travel  down  through  the  leather  and 
make  him  see  red. 

— Evening  Stamdard,  London. 

Bewnre  the  Encmf! 

A  newspaperman  asked  the  British  authori- 
tits  for  a  copy  of  the  leaflets  distributed  in 
Germany  by  British  airplanes.  According  to 
the  London  Dailf  Hermid,  his  request  was 
refuted  with  the  following  answer:  "Copies 
are  not  given  out,  as  they  might  fall  into 
enemy  hands.** 

— De  Groene  Amtterdammer 

Gmtiine  SubacitiiCe 

I'he  product,  which  is  sold  instead  of  un- 
tkimmed  milk,  it  aS%oluteIy  unchanged,  only 
the   (hutter)   fat  ha«  been  eliminated. 

— Report  from  Vienna  to  the 
Schveiwer  MUck%eitmn§,  Switserland 
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outrac^.  "Look  here!**  And  with  a  dranuitk 
tmnurt  lie  mated  the  quo  ttaiidifif  sezt  to 
htm.  drew  a  short  kiuie,  tore  ofl  the  aun*t 
twiic  and  tlit  hit  ttooach  fron  top  to 
bottimi.  "Look  there/*  he  aaid.  "There  is  ooch- 
iac  »  i<*  How  can  ]rou  tttll  douhc  that  we 
•tarre  f" 

— Jspmm  CkfnUle,  Kohe 

At  Beicaifi'a  Birr 

Radio  Uatenert  io  Auttralaaia  were  treated 
reomtly  to  a  German  propaganda  broadcast  in 
MMnewhat  lighter  vein  than  is  usual  with  Dr. 
C^oehbeU,  to  wit: 
Frumdi,  Brtfmt,  fmnirymem,  lemd  me  fmr 

I  immt  #•  kmry  BrUmm  «•!  #•  praut  ktr, 
Tke  fwti  emptrtt  dm  iiPti  after  ikem; 
Tk4  09md  u  •/!  interred  untk  tkfir  bmmit: 
$•  ht  a  he  U'%ik  Brttstm.    The  aeA/#  mem 
iia^e  fid  fm  Brttmm  Uf€8  amhUfmt: 
if  U  were  f  tt  ust  a  0riewmt  fmmit, 
Jmd  grtrfmtif   kst   Britain  amtwered  U. 
Here,  mmder  ieare  •/  Semiie  and  the  rett — 
fmr  Se^ie  tt  am  k9m9rakie  mam; 
$•  are  tkef  aii.  aii  kmmmrakif  mr*— 
Csmme  i  !•  tpeak  •/  Brtiatm't  /amitt. 
She  m$fkt  U^e  beem  a  friend,  /attklni  and 

imtS 
But  Serdie  tatd:  i,et  ut  ^  rifkienmt, 
Jmd  Serdie  u  am  A*«*r«W<  mam. 
Sk9nid  rtfkte9utmett  «•#  he  •/  ttermer  ttm§f 
Yet  Semiie  tayt  the  u  le  rifktemmt, 
Jnd  SemUe  u  am  k%m9rahie  man. 
Yet  aii  dU  tee  that  mm  the  threat  •/  war 
They  thrue  peetemted  her  a  htmfif  %§er 
H'huh  the  dtd  thrue  refmie.  H'at  thu  then 

rtfhte%mtf 
Yet  Semiie  tatt  that  the  u-at  nghteantf 

Bullets  ^4oc  Pounds 

i*  o  u  n  i  1 1 1  o  r  Ltnit.  Col.  A,  A.  Sosmes 
ihcMtfht  the  moffirv  the  toldirrt  received  was 
•uftiirnt  llteir  am  thould  he  to  win  the 
wsr.  "I>un't  hurl  money  at  them  and  make 
thrm  fto  ruh  that  thr%  will  he  content  to  lie 
m  thru  hedt  imi  do  nothing.**  he  taid.  *'I)on*t 
he  torrT  for  the  toMer*.  11\rr  ire  the  luckv 
onrt  'I~S<»«e  nf  u«  who  arr  too  old  have  to 
••I  at  homr.  domf  nothmc.  The  soldier  at 
tile  front  It  rn«t>T:n):  himvrlf  Moner  if  not 
evef^th  Of  Thfv  arr  ihrrr  to  win  the  war.** 
-Fncluh  ftteM  H\ekif  Sewt, 


New  NacioiiaI  Anthem 

The  Horst  Weasel  Soof  it  the  second  na- 
tional anthem  of  the  Nasi  That  a  parody 
of  it  ahould  he  drculatinf  in  Germanjr  at  the 
moment  is  not  without  stgnificancc  The  open* 
ing  lines  of  the  original  majr  he  tranalated  aa 
loUowt: 

9f'ith  kamnert  high 

In  tarriad  rmmki  mmd  #o#n 
Tha  Brmtfmihirtt  tmsrch 
IViih  ttesdf  ttridt  smd  f  ore. 

The  parody  changes  Fahnan  into  Prnie, 
Reihtn  into  Grenzen,  and  5ul.  into  dia  Nal. 
The  result  b: 

With  prices  high 

And  fronnert  dosed  to  freedom 
Ruin  stalka  on 
With  ateady  stride  and  sure. 
The  suhsequent  Itnaa  of  the  parody  con- 
tain  a   reference   to  "Hitter  and  GnahMt, 
maeh  immer  meht  ertehntten'*  (still  waiting 
for  a  hullet). 

—Dispatch  to  the  TtMief,  London 

The  Wriiinf  on  dio  WnU 

Thousands  of  small  posters,  decorated  with 
the  hammer  and  sickle,  have  appeared  on 
waUs  and  fences  in  Prague  diatrirta  where 
most  Germane  live.  They  bore  the  slogan: 
"Clear  out  before  Sialui  comes.**  SS.  oacn 
were  called  out  of  harracka  io  the  middle  off 
the  night  to  scrub  them  ofl. 

— BfilMl  VmHad  Prau 

i  U'uh  Httier. 

The   Littier. 

H'at  iike  the  Great  Fred, 

FredTt  demd, 

Mr.  Chmmhofimm 
Wat  the  Uft  WiM%  hama 
Vntii  he  deeiarad  wmr: 
\eu'  lk#f  hate  him  mere. 


'".V*«i  reM^i  ehen  Mafimat^ 

dtt  GameOn. 
"(Teit  pen  mai.  enfnf 
a  ett  ham:  dH  Gart. 
'MfatiT— por^eo— f«#  ;e  ferme 

ia  porta." 

~7Ae  tpeefotor. 


The  propaganda  genius  of  the  Reich 
should  blush  over  his  export  copy 


Advice  to  Dr.  Goebbels 


By  Lamar  Middleton 


RELATIVELY  little  German 
propaganda  or  counter-propa- 
ganda gets  into  type  today  in 
the  United  States,  chiefly,  but  not  en- 
tirely, because  the  majority  public  here 
is  unsympathetic  to  the  Nazi  side  of 
the  war  argument  or,  more  precisely, 
to  the  method  of  its  presentation. 
Most  newspaper  and  magazine  edi- 
tors do  not  want  to  risk  boring  their 
readers.  But  this  overlooks  two  impor- 
tant points.  One  is  that  the  only  way 
to  combat  the  effect  of  one  propagan- 
dist campaign  is  to  hear  the  other  side 
of  the  argument.  No  one  will  deny 
that  Americans  are  subjected  almost 
exclusively  to  Allied  propaganda,  even 
if  it  is  the  negative  propaganda  of 
censorship  control  over  the  cable- 
heads.  The  other  point  is  that  from  a 
purely  educational  point  of  view,  Ger- 
man methods  of  propaganda  abroad 
are  fully  as  interesting  and  as  vital  to 
understand  as  any  other. 

German  propagandists  of  the  first 
World  War  made  a  sorry  showing  in 
the  United  States.    Officials  in  Ber- 


lin, despite  the  explicit  recommenda- 
tions of  Ambassador  von  Bemstorff. 
refused  to  believe  anything  more  was 
needed  than  to  play  upon  the  loyalties 
of  Americans  of  German  antecedents. 
The  British  and  French  ran  circles 
around  them  in  this  country  with  their 
visiting  literary,  political  and  military 
bigwigs,  and  one  of  the  results  was 
that  when  it  came  to  whose  atrocity 
stories  were  to  be  swallowed,  invari- 
ably it  was  those  launched  by  the  Al- 
lies. Aside  from  possessing  an  aixfi- 
ence  eager  to  hear  tales  against  the 
well-publicized  "Hun/*  the  Allies* 
tales — and  their  propaganda,  gener- 
ally— ^were  much  better  written  and 
conceived  than  their  German  equiva- 
lents. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  thus  far, 
one  may  safely  say  that  the  Anglo- 
French  product — ^the  propaganda, 
that  is,  designed  for  consumption  by 
neutrals — is  sdli  far  superior.  The 
Germans,  it  appears,  are  sdli  writing 
their  handouts  in  a  style  that  possesses 
the  subdety  of  a  calliope.    It  may  be 
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imiructivc  to  look  at  some  examples 
ot  Na/i  propaganda  sent  to  this  coun- 
try MHcc  the  outbreak  of  hostiUties. 

.\rzis  from  Germany  is  a  monthly 
briKhure  tor  Americans  issued  by  one 
1 1.  K.  I  lorfmann  from  Stamberg  (Ba- 
vana).  It  arrives  here  less  regularly 
than  before  the  war,  and  doubtless 
son.c  missing  issuer  are  resting  on  the 
botiiirn  of  the  sea.  In  the  main,  this 
or^;an  \s  ilcvotcd  to  extracts  from  Hit- 
lcr\  \pccchcs  (exceedingly  stale  by 
the  tirnc  they  arrive  here),  original 
a  n  il  reprint  articles,  anti-Allied 
opinion  m  neutral  countries,  miscel- 
lanciius  ilem^,  book  reviews,  and  let- 
ter^to-the-eiliior.  Some  of  the  Kng- 
lish  IS  literate  enoujjh,  and  certainly 
^nuMither  than  the  mimeographing. 

r^^  »NSII)KK  the  issue,  say,  of  No- 
^^  nvihIht  2^  ill  last  year.  Here  is 
an  article  of  a  thousand  words  (an 
aukuard  len^^th  for  republication  any- 
where in  this  et>untry)  entitled  '  The 
"Career*  of  the  British  War  Minis- 
ter." with  the  subhead  **Jewry's  War 
Minister  -War  Agitator  and  Specu- 
lator." 

>inie  at  least  one  of  the  reasons  the 
Anuruan  public  has  been  alienated 
In  ilie  Na/is  lies  in  their  attacks  on 
Jens  (who  number  not  more  than 
-V1  oi  i)ur  population),  it  might  seem 
eletTicntarv  \Msiit)m  to  avoid  this  lack 
m  propaganda  to  be  disseminated  in 
the  I'niteil  States.     But  consider: 

"Hore-Belisha  mav  be  said  to  be  a 
pr<uotNpe  of  tliai  irresponsible  t>'pe 
ulu.h  lit  loose  war  against  (iermany. 
rfi.it  4  rnan  of  alien  race  should  have 
attaineil  to  tmc  of  the  most  important 
offices  m  Britain  cicarlv  proves  the  in- 
ionipetencc  ot  the  ilemocratic  govern- 
inu  Jujue  who  h)r  vears  have  not  been 
able  to  proiluic  a  single  individual  of 


any  note.  .  .  .  From  the  thousandfold 
cry  for  revenge  from  the  throats  of 
Jewish  aliens  in  all  countries,  Ger- 
mans have  realized  that  when  Na- 
tional Socialism  destroyed  the  rich  en- 
dowments of  Jewry,  the  latter  saw  the 
only  possibility  of  revenge  in  letting 
loose  a  war  against  Germany.  With 
the  appointment  of  a  Jew  to  the  posi- 
tion of  War  Minister,  this  aim  neared 
its  realization.  And  liore-Belisha  has 
not  disappointed  his  fellow  Jews.  I  le 
has  worked  systematically  for  this 
war.  .  .  .  I lore-Belisha  (his  father 
was  called  I  loreb-Klisha),  like  all  po- 
litical Jews,  had  a  career  marked  by 
complete  unscrupulousness.  For 
Jewish  world  domination,  and  the 
business  of  Jewish  plutocracy,  whose 
distinguished  representative  is  More- 
Belisha,  Albion's  sons  are  to  be  driven 
without  reason  into  this  war.  In  the 
end,  however,  Hore*Belisha  w*ill  find 
that  he  has  overreached  himself,  for 
the  Germany  against  whom  the  Jewish 
parasites  and  war-mongers  have  de- 
clared war,  is  another  (iermany  to 
that  experienced  by  him  when  a  stu- 
dent at  Heidelberg  before  the  World 
War,  and  for  w*hich  he  at  that  time 
expressed  admiration." 

By  no  means,  however,  is  all  (ler- 
man  foreign  propaganda  %o  subtle. 
Somewhat  strangely,  since  News 
From  Gtrmany  is  designed  primarily 
to  affect  American  opinion,  it  pub- 
lishes excerpts  from  the  Minchmtr 
Seurste  Sachrichten  that  suggests  to 
its  readers  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
I'nited  States  was  on  the  brink  of  de- 
daring  war  upon  Germany.  Thus : 

••From  hour  to  hour  almost  un- 
interr\ipted  reports  appeared  in  the 
American  press  regarding  the  sinking 
in  American  territorial  waters  of  the 
Culmort  by  a  German  U4MMf.     A 
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regular  U-boat  panic  set  in.  .  .  .  The 
American  press  had  got  to  the  verge 
of  declaring  war  when  the  Canadian 
wireless  station  at  Camperdown  sent 
out  the  message  that  the  Culmore 
was  in  safety." 

T  T  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Ger- 
-'^man  propaganda  machine,  whose 
efficiency  at  least  for  its  home  audi- 
ence no  one  contests,  hopes  to  be  able 
to  persuade  Americans  that  "the 
American  press,"  the  dupe  of  British 
propagandists,  was  on  "the  verge  of 
declaring  war  on  Germany."  It  is 
more  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
does  not  exist  at  Berlin  a  more  realis- 
tic knowledge  of  the  American  press. 
Yet  the  chief  objective  of  News  from 
Germany  is  to  bend  American  opinion 
away  from  the  Allied  cause.  Without 
arguing  the  virtue  of  that  objective, 
it  should  be  plain  to  Dr.  Goebbels  and 
his  staff  that  this  is  many  miles  re- 
moved from  the  way  to  do  it  Any 
primer  on  propaganda  would  tell 
him  so. 

More  to  the  point  are  some  of  the 
notes  in  a  special  supplement,  Amer- 
ican Views,  now  folded  in  with  News 
from  Germany.  This  contains  denials 
of  some  obviously  fabricated  Allied 
tales.  But  the  issue  at  hand  also  in- 
cludes a  letter-to-the-editor  (the 
aforementioned  Herr  Hoffmann) 
ostensibly  from  an  American  veteran 
of  the  World  War,  now  resident  in 
Germany,  and  complaining  of  Anglo- 
French  misrepresentations  of  the  Ger- 
man case,  to  the  extent  of  some  2,000 
words — again  an  Impractical  length 
for  propaganda  reproduction  any- 
where. 

Unfortunately,  this  lengthy  protest 
is  only  signed  "D.  W.  Foster,"  with 
no   identification   other   than   Editor 


Hoffmann's  word  that  he  is  ""am  Amer- 
ican living  in  Germauiy/*  which  is  to 
say  that  Mr.  Foster  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  being  a  figment  of  Hen 
Hoffmann's  imagination.  All  that  the 
latter  needed  to  do,  to  lend  credibilitf 
to  the  existence  of  his  correspondcot 
(and  thus  increase  the  likelihood  of 
getting  the  letter  reproduced  in  die 
United  States)  was  to  name  die 
AE.F.  company  in  which  his  Mr. 
Hoffmann  had  served,  and  his  place 
of  birth  and  former  occupation  in  the 
United  States. 

More  informative  in  News  from 
Germany  and  its  accompanying  Awur^ 
lean  Views  are  the  various  denials  of 
specific  news-stories  amd  press-assods- 
tion  reports  (chiefly  Reuiers  and 
Havas)^  comment  on  German  boob 
and  citadons  of  pro-tsolatiooisc 
speeches  and  articles  in  the  United 
States,  although  precisely  what  mc 
such  dme-wom  extracts  are  to  Amcr* 
ican  editors  (or  lecturers  or  profes^ 
sors  or  other  potential  propagandists) 
is  hard  to  see.  Evidendy  no  study  of 
the  news  and  publicity  set-up  in  the 
United  States  or  of  its  channeb  of 
public  opinion  and  education,  has  been 
made  by  German  propagandists  in  the 
Reich  in  preparing  this  material 
Overlong  and  pooiiy  translated  ar* 
deles  on  "The  New  Order  in  Eastcn 
Europe,**  ''Grown  Up  at  Sixty:  The 
Fate  of  En^sh  Youdi,**  **Britab 
Learns  Nothing  From  the  World 
War*'  and  ''Impressions  of  Travd  of 
a  Foreigner  in  Germany  in  Time  of 
War,'*  most  of  them  anonymous,  are 
so  manifesdy  unsuited  for  use  in  dus 
country's  daily  and  periocfical  press 
that  their  inevitable  fate  b  the  waste- 
paper  basket 

Germans  abroad  are  trmdidonally 
regarded    as    poor    diplonnats;    as 
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propagandists,  they  arc  appalling. 
Fa<is  in  Krvicw,  published  twice 
monthly  by  the  German  library  of 
Information  in  New  York,  which  is  a 
section  of  the  Consulate  General,  is  of 
some  value  to  libraries  and  histori- 
ans, since  It  contains  a  preponderant 
amount  of  dtKumentary  material.  But 
lU  strictly  propagandist  material 
(**Uritish  Cost  of  IJving  Highest  in 
Thirty  Years,'*  '^Vacations  for  Ger- 
man Workers,'*  ^'Totalitarianism  in 
France,"  and  *'l-one  German  Sergeant 
Captures  24  l^oilus,"  for  example)  is 
written  in  a  style  so  vehement  and 
thrill  that  its  use  by  American  new»* 
papers  and  nuga/ines — even  solely 
as  reference  data — is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  points  in  these  articles  are 
made  with  pile-driver  finesse,  and 
while  suih  ncw^-angling  may  arouse 
no  c«mwious  or  even  subconscious  pro- 
test in  the  mind  of  the  (ierman  reader, 
its  immediate  effect  upon  the  Amer- 
ican rcaiier  is  to  arouse  all  his  de- 
fenses against  hokum.  For  the  lat- 
ter is  conditioned  to  a  kind  of  news- 
writing,  and  by  and  large  even  to  a 
maga/ine  style,  that  at  worst  makes 
an  effort  at  understatement,  and  at 
least  makes  no  virtue  of  overstate- 
ment. 

The  reason  for  the  blunders  by  the 
(tcrman  (iovemment,  in  so  far  as  ex- 
(Hirt  propaganila  for  the  United  States 
it  concerned,  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
though  It  remains  difficult  to  explain. 
The  F*nglish-language  articles,  ex- 
tracts, etc..  in  \exis  from  Germany 
and  Facif  in  Rfxnru*  are  perfectly 
suitcil  to  the  Na/i  press  in  this  coun- 
try. Their  striilent  tone — the  anti- 
Semitism,  the  **Arvan"  incantations, 
the  deifications  of  Adolf,  and  all  the 
rest  nf  it — are  entirely  suited  to  the 


German-language  Deutschtr  H^eckruf 
und  Beobachttr  of  New  York,  the 
weekly  of  the  same  name  in  Chicago, 
the  fyeckruf  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  official  Na/.i  organs  in  I^ennsyl- 
vania  and  New  Jersey.  The  evident 
and  inane  assumption  in  Berlin  must 
be  that,  if  such  material  in  this  form 
is  desirable  copy  for  these  publica- 
tions, in  literal  English  translation  it  is 
equally  suitable  for  the  American 
press. 

This  is  nonsense,  of  course,  but  it  is 
t\o  more  an  egregious  boner  than  (ier- 
man  propagandists  were  guilty  of  in 
1914-18,  when  they  paid  no  heed  to 
the  psychological  make-up  of  the 
American  reader  of  newspapers,  nor 
to  the  editorial  mechanics  of  those 
papers.  The  upshot  was  that  these 
propagandists,  who  unquestionably 
had  a  case  to  present  to  American 
readers,  got  nowhere  in  the  American 
press,  and  they  are  making  no  prog- 
ress now. 

(•ermany*s  best  argument  for  ex- 
port to  neutrals  is  that  based  on  the 
injustices  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
buttressed  by  well-reasoned  discus- 
sions in  print  of  the  incontestable  eco- 
nomic needs  of  a  nation  of  eighty  mil- 
lions. 

FVom  the  propagandist's  view- 
point, a  fairly  effective  case  can  be 
ccmstructed  along  these  lines,  and  if 
written  with  only  elementary  regard 
for  the  anatomy  of  English,  a  cofi- 
siderable  part  of  this  argument  would 
come  before  American  eyes.  All  these 
other  briefs  in  execrable  English,  the 
childish  vilification  of  Jews,  the  bawl- 
ing  against  certain  British  officials,  the 
racist  mumbo-jumbo,  only  serve  fur- 
ther to  alienate  this  public.  As  a  pro> 
fessional.  Dr.  Goebbels  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself. 
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THE  TERM  "body  politic"  in 
this  article  is  used  somewhat  in 
the  sense  of  the  Greek  word 
polis,  without  implying,  however,  the 
notion  of  a  city.  It  stands  for  an  or- 
ganic whole  having  a  government  as 
its  nucleus  and  all  its  non-nuclear  parts 
composed  of  those  elements  which 
function  either  toward  or  away  from 
or,  more  generally,  in  terms  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  whole  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  government. 
Consequently,  it  has  no  fixed  agencies 
in  a  society,  since  some  elements  may 
function  indifferendy  in  relation  to 
the  whole  at  one  time  and  in  one  place, 
and  quite  relevantly  at  other  times 
and  in  other  places.  Thus,  while  in 
terms  of  the  present-day  ideology  a 
given  body  politic  may  be  capitalistic 
or  proletarian,  the  rich  and  the  poor 
have  not  always  been,  nor  need  always 
be,  the  integral  parts  of  a  body  politic. 
The  essence  of  a  body  politic  is  its  su- 
preme power;  it  is  through  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  that  some  part  or 
parts  become  the  guiding  influence  of 


the  whole  and  in  extreme  cues  idoiii- 
iied  with  it 

The  term  "politics**  denotes  the  in- 
terplay of  the  different  parts  of  tbe 
whole  toward  certain  ways  or  certaio 
patterns  in  which  the  supreme  poirer 
is  to  be  exercised;  it  is  dierefore  cSf* 
ferent  from  administratioo  which  is 
the  functioning  of  the  machinery  of  t 
body  politic.  That  which  pertaim  m 
politics  is  said  to  be  politiad.  Politi- 
cal thought  in  this  article  meani 
thought  on  or  about  politics  mod  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  thought  on  or 
about  political  thought  This  distiiic* 
tion  is  fundamental  whether  the  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  politics  be  eco- 
nomic (Marx) 9  historical  (Stvlibcs, 
Maine),  legal  (Austin) »  ptqrdio- 
logical  (Wallas),  or  philosophical 
(Hegel,  Green).  Any  of  these  ap^ 
proaches  might  be  eitiier  thought 
on  politics  or  thought  on  political 
thought.  It  is  with  the  former  tint 
the  present  article  deak.  Thus,  die 
works  of  Dunning,  Barker,  a  part  of 
the  works  of  Ladd,  and  mott  of  the 
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wntintjs  of  the  political  Kicntists  do 
not  constitute  political  thought  in  the 
sense  here  meant;  Dunning,  for  ex- 
ample, must  have  spent  the  major  part 
of  his  hie  in  studying  political  thought, 
hut  his  puhlished  works  do  not  indi- 
cate (hat  he  did  any  active  thinking 
on  politics.  In  the  works  of  others, 
lor  example  those  of  I^ski,  the  dis- 
tinction herein  proposed  may  seem 
\onuwhat  ohKure,  hut  it  is  none  the 
less  there,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this 
artule,  ir  must  he  maintained. 

P<  >I  iriC  Al.  thought  is  also  to  he 
^  distinguished  first  from  political 
thinking,  socomllv  from  political  idea*, 
anil  thirtllv  from  political  thcorv  or 
philt)M)phv.  thinking  may  refer 
merely  to  the  actual  prcKess  taking 
pUiC  in  space-time  ami  therefore  mav 
not  ro\uIt  in  a  structure  or  a  system 
of  iilcas  which  is  what  is  here  meant 
h\  thought.  Anyone  who  has  anv  po. 
Iituil  thought  to  his  crcilit  must  have 
Jonr  political  thinking,  hut  those  uho 
hi\i*  done  political  thinking  do  n«>t 
i/*<'»  fjtto  achieve  political  thought 
'I*his  can  he  easily  seen  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Chinese  officials.  Kngli^h 
politicians  or  American  hosxes.  Ideas 
mil  thought  are  of  course  closely  ri- 
lated.  hut  while  thought  here  refers  to 
a  system  or  structure,  iileas  are  the 
rntitics  which  are  the  elements  of  this 
system  or  structure.  IN>litieal  thf>ught 
IS  a  system  of  political  iiJeas!  These 
ideas  are  not  limited  to  one  system  hut 
iAn  he  organized  into  different  sys- 
ti  IDS.  Since  political  thought  is  a  sys- 
tem or  strui'ture.  it  is  thought  not  so 
muih  of  the  wav  as  on  the  pattern  in 
nhufi  political  power  is  ti>  he  exer- 
*>srii  Political  theory  or  political 
plnlosophv  may  or  may  not  he  politi- 
cal thought,  though  most  of  the  ex- 


amples given  arc  cases  of  political 
thought  as  well.  If  by  political 
philosophy  wc  mean  that  part  of  an 
entire  philosophical  or  mctaphyttcal 
system  which  has  political  ideas  as 
its  deduced  element,  then  political 
philosophy  may  not  be  political 
thought,  for  in  being  purely  deductive, 
it  may  not  have  the  kind  of  relevance 
to  actual  politics  which  political 
thought  in  this  article  connotes.  Thus, 
while  the  political  philosophy  of  Ilato 
is,  that  of  Bradley  and  Bosanquet  is 
not  political  thought  in  the  sense  here 
meant. 

Political  thought  must  always  he 
partial  to  the  ends  which  it  is  called 
upon  to  serve.  It  may  be  ctnached  in 
formal  or  abstract  terms,  but  in  it^ 
historical  crmtext  it  can  always  be 
shown  to  be  speaking  for  certain  in- 
terests. Plato  spoke  in  the  interest  of 
the  intelligentsia,  anil  Ilegel  trieil  to 
stem  the  tide  of  iconoclastic  rational- 
ism which  might  shake  the  foundati«Hi 
of  the  (ierman  biHiv  politic,  hence  he 
mav  be  said  to  ha\e  as  his  interest  the 
defence  of  the  </iiiri«  quo,  just  as 
saints  and  devils  can  quote  the  IIol\ 
Bible  with  equal  facility,  so  mav  the 
same  or  similar  ideas  stand  for  dif- 
ferent interests.  The  idea  of  scKial 
contract  in  the  ease  of  llobbes  was  a 
defence  of  monarchical  absolutism, 
while  with  Rousseau,  it  argued  in 
favor  of  an  absi>lutism  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Dialecticism  with  Ilegel 
spoke  in  the  interest  of  a  given  tlalmt 
quo,  while  in  terms  of  the  present  dav 
materialism,  it  is  an  instrument  in  the 
interest  of  the  pniletariat. 

Since  political  thought  must  have  a 
particular  end  in  view,  it  is  a  theoreti- 
cal version  of  something  that  is  emi- 
nently practical  We  might  say  chat 
although  it  is  formally  a  system  of 
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thought,  it  is  yet  impregnated  with  the 
kind  of  emotion  that  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  desire  to  see  it  put  into 
practice.  What  is  meant  here  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  distinction  between 
the  cognitive  and  the  conadve.  These 
terms  refer  to  human  activities,  and 
while  the  activity  behind  mathematics 
and  physics,  for  example,  may  be 
purely  cognitive,  that  behind  political 
thought  is  in  addition  conative.  Politi- 
cal thought  embodies  some  kind  of 
will,  whether  it  be  a  general  or  group 
will,  or  the  will  of  recognized  political 
leaders.  It  either  carries  with  it,  or 
can  be  transformed  into  a  program 
which  when  carried  out  would  realize 
partially  certain  principles.  It  is  there- 
tore  quite  distinct  from  pure  philoso- 
phy or  mathematics  or  logic  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  natural 
sciences  on  the  other. 

T^HE  KIND  of  political  thought 
-*^  with  which  this  article  deals,  may 
be  divided  roughly  into  two  main 
classes:  that  which  seeks  to  maintain 
a  status  quo,  and  that  which  attempts 
to  overthrow  it.  To  put  the  idea  in 
more  general  terms,  political  thought 
is  either  in  favor  of  something  or  op- 
l^oscd  to  something,  and  with  regard 
to  it  there  is  always  a  pro  and  con. 
The  activity  behind  political  thought 
l>cing  partly  conative,  the  opposition 
lu'twccn  rival  schools  is  different  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  opposition  be- 
tween, let  us  say,  Kuclidcan  and  Rie- 
rnannian  j^comctries  or  between  New- 
tonian and  wave  mechanics,  for  in 
the<ic  the  divergencies  may  alwavs  be 
sail!  to  be  due  to  the  different  spheres 
nt  apj>lirabilitv.  Nor,  on  the  other 
fianJ.  Is  this  opposition  lo^cal  contra- 
illition,  since  the  realization  of  one 
vhool  of  political  thought  does  not  en- 
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uil  the  falsity  of  its  rivals;  M 
it  merely  means  thdr  faUurc 
opposition  involved  is  adthcr  i 
terial  difference  nor  a  formal 
diction :  it  is  always  reducible  to  as  an- 
tagonism of  wills  and  a  dash  of  in- 
terests. 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  show  in  ihc 
following  sections  dial,  taken  in  dk 
sense  oudined  above*  p^i^tfal  i 
is  a  special  kind  of  facade 
cover  of  which  acdve, 
ruthless  men  lead  people  to  acBO»> 
plish  what  they  imfividually  or  as  s 
group  desire. 


POLITICAL  dKMighc 
body  politic  runs  out  of  gear 
sense  that  external  coocfin< 
such  that  the  polidcal  center  of 
no  longer  oscillates  in  the 
By  external  conditions  we 
state  of  affairs  accruing  to  a 
which  is  not  due  to  any 
cal  thought     These 
bound  to  be  many  and 
terms  of  events.    It  may  be 
economic  factors  have  always 
prominent,  it  may  even  be  trw 
from  now  on  economics  is      * 
be  the  exclusive  underlyiqg  factor. 
so,  we  may  say  that  for  every 
change  there  are  always 
economic  causes.     Bat 
terminism,  if  true,  only 
litical  changes,  it  does  not  by 
means  imply  that 
constitute  political  duuigca.    In 
words,  economic  dc 
a  form  of  polidcal  tnoqgPM;  yet 
nomic  enterprises  may  not  be 
activHties.    The  body  poEtie  nvy 
included  in  the  body  rrnnownc^  I 
they  do  not  coincide:  politics  nvy 
economics,   but  not 
vrna.    The  body 
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lU  own  cxiusc  lor  existence  and  politi- 
cal thought  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

For  those  students  of  politics  who 
are  not  economic  determinists,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  study  history  in  order 
to  aKcrtain  the  specific  factors  that 
lead  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  given 
body  politic.  Interesting  facts  may  be 
excavated  from  dusty  volumes  and 
workable  generalizations  arrived  at; 
but  these  are  not  what  the  present  ar- 
ticle intends  to  bring  forth.  I  jke  eco- 
nomics, history  is  relevant  to,  but  not 
identihable  with  politics.  We  are  not 
here  interested  in  the  specific  factors 
that  leail  to  the  specific  rise  and  fall 
of  given  bcKiics  politic.  What  is  aimed 
at  in  this  section  is  merely  to  state 
that  a  b<Hiy  politic  is  never  permanent, 
that  like  anv  other  individual,  it  has 
Its  pcri<Ki  of  growth,  of  maturity  and 
of  dccav.  If  we  analvse  it  in  terms  of 
politics,  and  lio  not  attempt  to  explain 
It  in  terms  of  economics  or  history, 
we  shall  finil  that  each  of  these  perimts 
is  iilcntificd  uith  certain  states  of  a 
bcKly  politic  dcscribable  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  ot  the  politicaliv  active,  ca- 
pable, anil  ruthless  politicians. 

The  peritHi  of  growth  of  a  bixly 
piilitic  IS  a  peritKi  of  political  creative* 
ness.  It  is  a  pericKl  preceded  bv  de- 
struitton  anii  through  which  political 
unitv  IS  cither  jhoxix  to  be  achieved,  or 
rUr  an  accomplished  fact.  The  new 
tirdcr  in  \X\  privcss  of  becoming  re- 
(|uircs  creative  ingenuitv  ami  the  pcv 
litualiv  inventi\e.  capable  and  ruth- 
less men  arc  attractcil  toward  it,  ac- 
cept it  as  an  outlet  of  their  energy  and 
adopt  It  as  the  vehicle  for  realizing 
their  anibttit»n\.  In  other  words,  these 
men  function  through  the  emerging 
order.  Their  r«>Ic.  however,  has  both 
a  positive  anil  negative  aspect.  Being 
ifrative    anti   capable,    thev    function 


towaril  tlic  political  crcativeness  re- 
quired of  them,  but  if  they,  or  some 
of  them — more  speciftcmlly,  their 
leaders — are  in  addition  nithless,  no 
obstacle  is  allowed  through  sentimen- 
tality or  other  forms  of  tender- 
mindednets  to  impede  the  political 
momentum  already  initiated  Thus, 
positively,  in  functioning  through  the 
emerging  order,  these  men  achieve  po- 
litical construction.  But  ruthless  men 
are  ruthless  in  constructive  as  well 
as  in  destructive  ways,  in  initiating  the 
new  as  well  as  in  defending  the  old: 
the  absorption  of  these  men  in  con- 
structive work  decreases  the  supply  of 
formidable  enemies  in  destruction. 
Hence,  negatively,  in  functioning 
through  the  new  order  these  men  are 
no  longer  possible  defenders  of  the 
old 

The  period  of  maturity  is  not 
generally  a  period  of  political  crcative- 
ness, but  one  of  political  conservation 
or  preservation.  ITie  creative  work 
having  been  done,  it  remains  for  the 
body  politic  to  conserve  it,  and  what 
is  accomplished  is  an  order  which  be- 
comes a  status  quo  and  which  gradu- 
ally gets  to  be  more  or  less  refined, 
more  or  less  imposing,  and  so  full  of 
checks  and  balances  and  delicate  ad- 
justments of  one  kind  or  another,  that 
functioning  through  it  requires  a  set 
of  persons  endowed  with  what  might 
be  called  a  legal  turn  of  mind  and 
judicious  temperament.  These  per- 
sons  may  be  capable  and  ruthless,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  politically 
creative,  being  possessed  by  too  lively 
a  sense  of  attachment  to  the  then  exist- 
ing institutions.  Both  the  institutions 
and  the  persons  running  them  have  a 
tendency  toward  conservativeness 
quite  irrespective  of  their  nature:  eren 
organixafions  for  revolution  arc  con- 
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servativc  in  terms  of  their  own  insti- 
tutions. Conservatism  is  not  politi- 
cally injurious,  if  the  men  at  the  helm 
of  aHairs  are  capable,  fair  and  alert. 
When  such  is  the  case,  and  the  objec- 
tive state  of  affairs  is  not  pressing  for 
drastic  changes,  the  potential  revolu- 
tionaries, even  though  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  government,  can  always 
spend  their  cnerg>'  elsewhere  and  seek 
other  spheres  to  conquer.  Civiliza- 
tion in  general  flourishes  when  crea* 
live  human  energy  is  no  longer  monop- 
olized, and  the  body  politic  is  in  a 
state  of  stable  equilibrium  which  is  its 
period  of  maturit}*. 

But  a  body  politic  does  not  remain 
perpetually  stable.     There  will  be  a 
time   when   both   the   powers-that-be 
and   the   institutions   become  equally 
incapable  of  absorbing  alert  and  ca- 
pable men  whether  of  the  creative  or 
oi  the  conservative  t>pe.    A  decaying 
body  politic  does  not  mean  a  corrupt 
or  inefficient  government.    A  govern- 
ment may  be  corrupt  or  inefficient  or 
both  and  yet  the  body  politic  may  be 
otherwise  healthy  enough   to  attract 
capable    men    to    institute    reforms. 
Reformation  means  that  on  the  one 
hand  part  of  the  existing  political  in- 
stitutions can  be  used  as  instruments 
Nir  political  changes  of  one  kind  or 
another  imiicating  a  healthy  body  poli- 
tic, and,  on  the  other,  capable  men  are 
still  willing  to  accept  the  existing  ma- 
ihinery  as  an  outlet  of  their  encrg>' 
:ix\s\  as  the  plavground  of  their  ambi- 
imns.      Reformation  becomes  ifiipos- 
sihle  onlv  when  the  political  center  of 
^»ravity   is   no   lonj»cr   housed   in   the 
formal  institutions  which  become  thus 
empty  shells  incapable  of  beini;  used 
as  the  vehicles  through  which  the  am- 
bitions   of    the    active,    capable    and 
ruthlc««  Mun  could  be  realized.   When 


such  is  the  case,  we  have  a  period  o! 
decay. 

Each  of  these  periods  has  its  [ 
arity  so  fir  as  political  rhomhr  is  < 
cemed.  During  periods  of  gnmik 
the  struggle  is  mainly  conccmcd  viik 
practical  measures  or  programs  in- 
tended to  substantiate 
ciples  which  have  become  nnorc  or  1 
accepted.  These  principles  may  be 
more  or  less  emotionally  mowf  » 
the  masses,  but  are  generally  no 
longer  intellectually  intriguing  to  dK 
elite. 

In    periods    of    maturity,     ihoc 
usually    isn't    much    active    pi?<iitfaJ 
thought,     though     there     may     be 
scholarly  expositions.     It  should  be 
the  kind  of  period  in  which  traibouks 
on  politics  would  flourish,  and  vha^ 
ever  is  not  a  defence  of  the  %imMms  ^m 
is    likely    to   be    either    i| 
benevolently  tolerated, 
echoes  in  the  political 
during    periods    of    decay, 
thought  is  more  likely  than  aor  in  it 
on  fundamental  prinriples. 
step  is  to  dress  up  in 
easily  understood  formSt  and 
pass  them  as  items  of  mental  ( 
until   some   of   these   ideas 
through    struggle    into 
partly  because  of  the  cogency  of 
pattern,  but  chiefly  because   of  Ar 
backing  they  recrivc  from  people  «ha 
have  since  become  powerful   poEb- 
cally.  When  no  political  thought  Af- 
ferent from  the  predominant  one  rt- 
mains  in  political  rivalry,  a  period  of 
growth  of  another  body  politic  bcgiaa. 
In  a  society  or  a  nation  of  long  his* 
tory  such  as  China,  there  may  be  a 
succession  of  different  bodies  polibc 
and  hence  also  a  cycle  of  the  difcreai 
periixis  of  growth,  maturity  and  it- 
cav.    As  has  been  meni 
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not  interested  in  the  causes  that  led 
to  the  rise  or  tall  of  tHxlies  politic. 
We  merely  state  that  there  are  such 
periods  and  that  upon  analysis  they 
rnav  be  *ccn  to  have  certain  bearings 
t»n  politual  thought.  (>n  the  whole, 
P<j|iCKal  thought  in  the  sense  here 
meant,  flourishes  during  periods  of 
*:rowth  and  decay,  while  during  peri* 
•  kIs  ot  maturity,  it  is  quiescent,  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  absence  of  political 
theories,  but  in  the  sense  that  these 
theories,  il  any.  are  not  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  master  practical  politics. 
Kut  why  political  thought  at  all? 
It   mav   be   argued   that   among  ani- 


mals there  are  numerous  examples  of 
instinctive  leadership;  packs  and  herds 
achieve  collective  action  without  any 
articulate  thought.  School  children 
exemplify  the  same  phenomenon  when 
they  play  in  groups.  History  abounds 
in  evidences  for  the  transference  of 
political  power  without  any  articula- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  structure  of  po- 
litical ideas.  Why,  again,  politieal 
thought  at  all?  Following,  attempts 
will  be  made  to  show  that  for  the 
kind  of  animals  that  human  beings  are, 
political  thought  is  needed,  even 
though  collective  action  can  be 
achieved  without  articulate  thought. 


r*i<  'f  the  tint  p^rt  •/  «•  ^rtuU  kf  MSr   Ckta    The  iffmd  tatt^imfmt  «•/!  mpptm  m  Mtmek.) 


FiiK  SiiiriiNG  "Paiity  I.i.nf." 
A  Soviri  lUok^l^.W  Dmif  H'%rktT—l940 


A  mountain  climber  finds  ao  aaakigr 
with  war  in  their  mamier  oo  the  Alpi 


Germans 

on  the  Rocks 


By  Georgia  Engelhard 


NAZI  Germany  is  going  to  lose 
the  war  to  England  and  her 
allies.  Some  people  fear  so, 
some  hope  so,  but  I  know  so.  I  have 
the  advantage  of  being  a  mountain- 
climber.  That  may  not  sound  like  the 
equivalent  of  a  seventh  daughter  of  a 
seventh  daughter,  but  in  this  instance 
it  is  even  better.  I  have  watched  the 
way  the  V^o  sides  climb,  and  there^s 
no  doubt  left  in  my  mind  m*ho  will 
win. 

Manners  in  mountain<limbing  may 
not  seem  much  more  indicative  of  the 
outcome  of  war  than  fashions  of 
using  tableware,  or  preferred  designs 
in  crockery,  but  they  are.  Mountain- 
climbing  is  a  matter  of  campaign  and 
assault.  The  climber  opposes  his 
wits  and  his  strength  to  the  resistance 
of  the  mountain,  which  may  commit 
hciliKcrent  acts  as  firing  rocks  and 
avalanches  at  him,  if  not  bullets.  On 
ihe  way  they  fight  mountains,  I  pick 
the  English  to  win  and  the  Cicrmans 
to  lose.  My  certainty  is  all  the  greater 
%incc,  in  the  four  months  of  the  war. 


both   sides   have    fomhc    afttr   the 
method  that  might  be  ex| 
their  respective  stj^cs  of 

The  En^th  h^ve  seeded 
a  long  job,  losing  as  few  me 
sible,  being  slow  but 
step,  ready  to  take  risks  if  the 
able  profit  seems  gr^ 
preferring  to  avoid 

The  Nazis,  on  the 
gave  a  pyrotechnic  dUifimj  of  J&»> 
krieg  in  Poland  That's  die  wsy  Acy 
climb,  too.  An  objector  rises  to  poiB 
out  that  they  were  soeceMftf  in  dmr 
Bliizkricf  campaign.  And  I  ntfenis  il^ 
and  add  that  their  BBnkwief  way  «f 
climbing  is  wually  soecemfnl  in  fkt 
Kaisergebirge  Mountaiast  pecity  ink 
hills  not  far  from  MimidL  TWs 
where  they  train  themKlves  in  J&»> 
krie^  climbing.  And  then  Atf  ny  it 
out  on  a  fair-sized  Alp,  and  it  docm^ 
work  so  well.  On  a  diort  cfink  er 
in  a  small  war,  Bliixkrief  may  be  sm^ 
cessful.  But  to  go  up  a  real 
or  to  win  a  moAd  war«  the 
method — plodding  fhrmgl  it 
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pear  at  times — g^^^  results  where  the 
flashy,  dashing,  <Jevil-take*the-hind- 
most  Na/i  style  is  only  momentarily 
spectacular. 

The  m-ay  of  climbing  to  which  I'm 
referring  developed  after  the  last 
World  War,  and  therefore  descrip- 
tion of  its  style  as  **Na7J"  is  correct. 
It  had  its  origins  at  Munich,  as  did 
the  National  Socialist  Party.  It  seems 
to  have  its  base  in  the  fatalistic  post- 
war spirit  of,  **What's  the  use,  why 
take  care,  whv  heed  maxims,  what's 
life  uorth.  who's  afraid?"  The  an- 
%wcr  to  the  last  part  of  that  ques- 
tion IS  that  the  climber  seems  to  be 
afraid  ol  everything,  but  most  of  all 
of  showing  that  he  is,  and  so  starts 
up  An  unsiaiabic  rock  face  as  though 
the  Big  Had  Wolf  were  at  his  heels. 
S<mictirncs,  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
one, the  climber  gets  to  the  top;  but 
more  often,  to  the  surprise  of  nobixiy, 
though  to  the  distress  of  those  who 
like  to  consider  climbing  a  sport,  and 
not  a  short  cut  to  suicide,  he  fails  to 
accomplish  the  impossible,  and  drops 
several  thousand  feet. 

There  are  other  elements  in  this 
Na/i  school  of  climbing.  One  is  m*or» 
ship  of  the  group  (the  party  in  climb- 
ing, the  >tjtc  in  national  affairs).  Ex- 
ample : 

A  partv  started  up  the  /muttgrat 
face  of  the  Matterhom,  including  one 
man  Hh«»  had  talked  a  better  climb 
than  he  could  ilo  They  came  to  the 
great  ue  ridge,  and  by  then  it  was 
apparent  that  this  man  wasn't  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  rest.  The  way  an 
Knglish  Icatlcr  would  have  ilealt  with 
that  situation  woulii  bo  to  have  said, 
"I  am  feeling  rather  t(M>  tired  for 
this,  bv  jtive."  Then  he  would  have 
turncil  hack,  cursing  the  laggard 
sulphureou%lv   but    under   his   breath. 


and  seen  them  all  to  the  hut  The 
German  fashion  is  basically  different. 
The  man  who  was  a  hindranee  was 
unroped,  and  tdd  that  the  rest 
would  go  on,  that  he  was  to  return 
by  himself.  He  was  by  then  in  the 
position  of  Macbeth  in  the  pool  of 
blood.  He  would  certainly  have  killed 
himself  attempting  the  return.  He 
chose,  rather,  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  others,  though  he  was  no  longer 
on  the  rope.  1  Jke  a  dog  ordered,  **(fO 
home  I  (io  home,  now!**  he  did  his 
best  to  tag  along  until,  inevitably,  he 
slipped,  fell  and  died.  The  rest  of 
the  party  made  the  top,  and  added 
another  triumph  to  the  records  of 
Na7.i  mountaineering.  If  enough  Ger- 
man soldiers  get  the  idea  that  their 
leaders  feel  toward  them  as  the 
leader  of  that  climb  did  toward  the 
others  in  the  party,  they're  not  going 
to  light  so  well.  The  British  have,  in 
mountaineering  and  in  war,  the  trick 
of  making  the  followers  feel  that 
their  commander  will  never  ask  them 
to  do  something  he  would  not  him- 
self, set  no  task  beyond  their  power, 
never  send  them  to  destruction  unless 
he  goes  there  first. 

There  are,  or  were,  certain  eiimh% 
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which  had  or  have  not  been  made  be- 
cause they  were  manifesdy  impos- 
sible. Climbers  of  the  English  school 
— that  means  all  sound  climbers,  since 
the  English  started  mountaineering  as 
a  sport,  and  their  rules  held  until  the 
Nazis  came  along — looked  at  these 
sheer  faces,  and  said  "No."  They  dis- 
covered that  rocks  rained  down  them, 
calculated  how  long  it  would  take  to 
make  the  traverse,  with  step-cutting 


or  piton-placing,  and  decided  that  the 
chances  of  being  in  the  w*ay  of  one  of 
those  boulders  were  far  too  great, 
and  went  the  other  way.  That's  the 
kind  of  suicidal  climb  the  Germans 
now  like  to  attempt.  Some  of  them 
sometimes  succeed.  The  Schmid 
brothers  went  up  the  Matterhorn  by 
the  one  route  which  had  not  before 
been  climbed.  They  had  luck.  It  didn't 
hold,  for  the  next  year  Toni 
was  killed  tr>*ing  a  far  more  easy 
ascent. 

npHERK  arc  young  fools  in  every 
-*•  land,  of  course,  who  haven't  lived 
long  enough  to  know  the  value  of  life, 
or  who  are  just  show-offs.  But  the 
( jcrmans  who  climb  in  this  way  aren't 
the  nation's  flower  of  folly,  and  no 
more.  They  have  the  official  encour- 
agement of  their  Ciovernment. 

.\  waitress  remarked  nn  a  pleasant 


Sunday  in  the  German 
long  ago,  "Well,  only  cfairtecn  vtre 
killed  this  week  on  the  Ei|enriad' 
That's  too  many  for  any 
and  there  was  more  than  a 
killing  them.  The  German 
ment  had  offered  a  reward  for  ''ik 
most  difficult  climb."  It  was  a  mcdiL 
and  one  climber  got  it.  while  ocher*  tf 
the  rate  of  thirteen  or  less  a  week  foi 
their  necks  pernunendy  brakca.  Other 
governments  conduct  safety  caa»> 
paigns;  here*s  one  that  runs  a  ^danfer 
campaign"  because  risks  are  an  m^ 
trinsic  part  of  Nazi  philosophy. 

Granted  that  war  is  one  onarad- 
able  method  of  sending  men  to  deaik 
it  sdll  isn*t  wisdom  to  speed  them  into 
a  situation  m*here  every  ^^*^^*iH 
argues  that  they  will  be 
English  mountaineers  run  risks* 
times  laugh  in  the  whiskers  of 
— it*s  good  form  to  laugh  then. 
they  don*t  tug  on  them  until  he 
"This  is  too  much."  The 
do,  their  leaders  make  them,  dw 
Cjovemment  encourages  them  alL  Ami 
they've  got  away  with  a  food  deil 
in  the  short  scales,  but  not  in  the 
long  runs.  I  don*t  see  how  they  cm 
in  the  present  long  run. 
since  they* re  up  against  the  fc 
mho  just  about  invented  the 
call  it  modem  war 
climbing. 

That*s  why  as  a 
I  feel  Vm  not  taking  a  nsK,  Ifte  a 
Nazi  dodging  an  avalanche*  but  ptf- 
ting  my  foot  on  a  firm  rodk  when  I 
say  that  the  Germans  are 
lose  the  war,  the  British  and 
Allies  are  going  to  win. 


_j 


The  Kretnlin*!  proptgandist  wetpon 
for  imperiilism  is  ptn-proletiritnism 


Soviet  Imperialism 
Submei^es  Ukraine 


By  S.  DAVIDOV'ICH 

From  ckf  Stmftftmtk  Cfmimrf  mmd  Jlftir, 


Rl'SSIA*S  aim  is  expansion. 
Whether  it  is  achieved  by  ex- 
ploiting Pan-Slavism  or  pan- 
prolctarianism  makes  little  difference. 
As  earlv  as  10 19  Kenin  said  that  the 
return  of  Poland,  Finland  and  the 
Baltic  States  to  Russia  could  be  only 
a  matter  of  time.  In  1921  Bolshevik 
ideolofvists  referred  to  Western 
l*krainr  a%  the  bridge  to  World 
Revolution;  subso|uentIy  the  Fifth 
ConnrcNs  of  the  Third  International 
ailoptcil  a  resolution  which  read: 
"The  l*kramian  problem  is  one  of  the 
mo%t  important  problems  of  Central 
Furopc — a  solution  of  \ihich  is  ne- 
icwarv  in  thr  interest  of  proletarian 
revolutions  in  I\>land,  Rumania, 
C/echoslavakia  and  all  the  neighbor- 
ing ci>untrics/' 

Thereupon  the  Bolsheviks  set  to 
uork  to  injure  that  the  solution  of 
the  I  'krainian  problem  should  be  ac- 
(i»mpli%hril  in  their  own  particular 
mav  'I*he  I'krainiani/ation  of  SovHet 
I'kraine.  started  in  192.1.  was  dictated 
as  much  bv  the  needs  of  World  Revo- 


Imitf^md^m  MMMklr 


lution  as  it  was  by  the  internal  dis- 
content in  Ukraine.  By  this  means 
the  Central  (lovemment  in  Moscow 
hoped  to  gain  approval  and  win  sym- 
pathy in  Western  Ukraine.  Com- 
munist agitators  in  Kastem  Galicia 
and  Volh>-nia  spoke  of  Sonet  Ukraine 
as  an  independent  State  which  freely 
joined  the  Siviet  Union.  Knowing 
that  national  feeling  ran  high  in 
Western  Ukraine*  they  tried  to  ex* 
ploit  it  to  extend  Sonet  dominion  to- 
ward the  west.  As  late  as  the  spring 
of  this  year  the  Bolshes'iks  organiaed 
numerous  joyful  processions  along 
the  Polish*So%'iet  frontier  to  show  the 
"bliss  and  contentment**  of  the 
Ukrainians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
River  /bruch. 

A  most  significant  incident  during 
the  crisis  of  19J8  received  little  atten- 
tion  in  Western  Kurope.  When  Poland 
put  in  her  claim  to  the  Polish  minority 
under  Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet 
Government  immediately  ifispacdicd 
a  note  to  Warsaw  threatening  to  ad- 
%-ance  a  similar  claim  to  White  Riaa* 
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kilometres,  with  Russia  700  kilo- 
metres, with  the  Don  Cossacks  1,100 
kilometres  and  with  the  Caucasians 
and  the  Kalmuks  450  kilometres. 
Thus,  only  10  per  cent,  of  her  6,800- 
kilometre  frontier  is  with  a  country 
territorially  larger  than  she  is. 

If  all  the  peoples  subjugated  by 
Russia  were  to  gain  independence, 
Ukraine  would  naturally  become  the 
leader  of  a  powerful  East  European 
bloc.  In  that  event  Russia  would 
again  become  Muscovia,  as  she  was 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Ukraine*s  ancient  rural  culture  has 
preserved  her  national  identity  in 
the  face  of  several  centuries  of  in- 
tensive attempts  at  Russification  and 
Polanization.  Certain  misconceptions 
on  this  subject  exist  abroad  and  a 
word  of  explanation  is  in  order. 
These  misconceptions  are  a  product 
of  pre-war  Russian  information  about 
the  racial  and  political  problems  of 
Eastern  Europe.  This  information 
was  embodied  in  the  so-called  unity 
theory  of  the  Russian  nation  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Russians,  the  Ukrain- 
ians and  the  White  Russians  are  but 
tribes  of  the  Russian  people.  Later 
it  was  extended  to  include  all  Slav- 
speaking  peoples,  and  we  knew  it 
under  the  name  of  Pan-Slavism. 
Thus  the  Russians,  it  seems, 
were  the  forerunners  of  present- 
day  racialists  in  Germany.  The 
propagation  of  this  theory  in  the 
West  has  done  untold  harm  to 
Ukrainian  aspirations.  Although 
scientific  research  during  the  last  forty 
years  has  effectively  refuted  most  of 
this  Great  Russian  misrepresentation 
— so  that  even  the  Bolsheviks  have 
now  discarded  it — it  still  persists  in 
Western  Europe,  usually  in  the  form 


of  journalistic  philology  and 
raphy. 

Extensive  anthropometric 
carried  on  in  Ukraine  by  F.  K.  Voftov 
of  St  Petersburg  Univeraty 
1903  and  1914  and  later  by 
of  his  students,  has  served  id 
the  Ukrainian  racial  type. 
racial  types  were  studied  by  Hriac»> 
wiehi  Chepurkovskit  Anuchia,  Efdk> 
ert  and  others.  They  have 
the  Russians  belong  to  the 
group,  together  with  die  Poles 
White  Russians,  wherein  the 
European  racial  element  b 
with  a  strong  Nordic  infli 
Northwest  and  an  Ugro-Fioaic  in- 
fluence in  the  East.  Concirnwg  fkt 
Ukrainians  Volkov  wrote: 

The  Ukrainians  are  a  fairly  «n- 
fonn  type;  dark  haired,  dark  eyed. 
taller  than  average  or  even  ndl.  w«k 
a  round  skull,  a  round  head,  a  av- 
row  face,  a  straight  and  fairly  nwrav 
nose,  and  shorter  than  avcfagt  i^pcr 
limbs  and  longer  than  avcfagt  low 
limbs.  If  we  compare  Ukrainian  an- 
thropological  peculiarities  widi  riMv 
of  other  Slavonic  peoples^  vwt  tmi 
that  the  Ukrainians  are.  undoubtedly. 
closely  related  to  die  Soudicin  and 
Western  Slavs,  excluding  tke  Mia 
and  they  diould  be  ~   ~ 

so<alled  Dinaric  type. 

The  same  confusion 
about  the  Ukrainian 
distinguished     Slavonic 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Sciences  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  no  less  than  the 
the  Polish  or  the  Czech  language,  is 
is  an  independent  language. 


13  UT  apart  from 
^  characteristics, 
territory,  common  historical 
and  culture,  the  decwve  fncnr 
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marks  cjnc  nation  from  another  is  the 
spiritiul  bond  which  provides  a  peo- 
ple with  a  common  political  idead  and 
common  aspirations  for  the  future. 
In  the  case  of  the  Ukrainians  the  ex- 
istence of  this  bond  was  amply  dem- 
onstrated after  the  World  War  when 
they  sacrificed  everything  within  their 
means  in  a  struggle  against  more  for- 
midable opponents  to  realize  their 
common  ideal  in  the  form  of  an  in* 
dependent  and  united  Ukraine. 

Then,  as  now,  aggressive  mechin- 
ifcd  force  won.  If  present  abuses 
of  power  are  an  unendurable  travesty 
on  the  rights  of  man,  then  it  logically 
follows  that  identical  abuses,  only 
slightly  removed  in  time,  fall  within 


the  same  eategoryi  morally  spetkiiig. 

For  various  reatom  Uknune  waa 
not  considered  in  the  latl  poat-War 
settlement  As  a  result  the  rccoo- 
stnicted  Central  European  Stttca 
were  not  in  a  position  to  reaiat  Ger* 
man  and  Russian  prcaaure*  Had 
Ukraine  been  independent  the  Uo€ 
of  new  Statet— Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land and  Ukraine — would  have  eon- 
sisted  of  about  90,000,000  peoplt. 
Attuming  there  were  no  ouutandtng 
ilificrcnccs  among  them  they  would 
have  been  able  to  safeguard  thcni* 
seh'cs  againtt  Germany  and  Rutiia. 

This  pcMfiC  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  Europe  is  ready  lor  another 
peace  conference. 


BOREDOM 

Bf  Nalan  Hsiirrtii  (16SS-l6iS) 

We  can  sing  a  difierent  tune  from  the 

*'Songof  Desolation"? 
The  wind  is  Mghlngl 
The  rain  issi|;hmgt 
The  roseate  Rower  of  the  c»KlIe  ts 

wearing  itself  out  for  another  night  \ 


I  know  not  what  is  tangling  yp  the 
skein  of  my  thought. 

Sober,  I  am  bored ! 

Drunk,  I  am  bored  I 

Even  dreams  refuM  to  ntrw  me 
to  the  neighborhood  of  my  love  I 

— From  T*i>ii  Ihm,  Shanghai 


Japanese  manners  as  well  as  the 
anger  natives  and  foreigners  in 


Japan  in  China 


By  Charles  Nelson  Spinks 


From  C9mtemp9rmry  Jmpmm,  Tokyo  Political  and 


INTELLIGENT  Japanese  from 
the  late  Prince  I  to  downward 
have  frequendy  expressed  appre- 
hension over  the  undesirable  charac- 
teristics of  many  Japanese  who  have 
been  drawn  to  the  Asiatic  Continent. 
Since  the  beginning  of  Japan*s  mod- 
ern contacts  with  the  mainland,  this 
problem,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
plagued  the  most  well-intended  efforts 
to  formulate  and  execute  a  construc- 
tive continental  program  that  will  in- 
sure the  Island  Empire*s  own  security 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
goodwill  of  the  mainland  populations. 
And  herein  seems  to  lie  the  ver>* 
key  to  Japan's  relations  with  her 
Western  neighbors.  In  recent  times, 
whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  the  well- 
lu'lng  of  the  Japanese  islands  has  be- 
inrne  dependent  upon  the  Asiatic  Con- 
tinent, and  this  dependency  has  in 
turn  ^iven  rise  to  a  positive  policy  to- 
waril  the  mainland.  The  precise  exe- 
cution of  suih  a  positive  policy  has 
(littered  with  time  and  place.  In  the 
ra^e   of   Korea,   outright  annexation 


was  the  formula,  while  die 
of  a  new  state  was  ondertak 
case  of  Manchuria.  The  Nc 
for  China  is  sdll  in  too 
state  to  w*arrant  definitioii,  hot 
presumably  differ  from  the 
sued  in  cither  Korea  or  Mi 
Nevertheless,  the  ultimate 
of  all  methods  has  been  the 
ment  of  Japan's  own  insular 
The  natural  corollary  to 
— in  fact,  an  indispensable 
ite  to  its  attainment — b  the 
tion  of  the  goodwill  of  the 
lations  with  which  Japna 

Various  factors  have 
make  this  goodwill 
and  one  of  the  more 
stacles  in  the  way  of  its 
the  unsuitable  character  of  too 
of  the  Japanese  with  wl 
land  populations  are 
tact. 

In  modem  times  this 
presented  itself  when  Japna 
si  a  commenced  their  tii 
the  mastery  of 
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the  Nno-Japanoc  War  ol  I8V4-I89S 
haii  temporarily  assurcil  Japans  para* 
ir.ountwy  in  Korea,  a  ccinsidcrable 
number  ot  Japanese  moved  mto  the 
penm^ula.  Most  ol  them  were  indus* 
trioiH.  haril-workm^  individuals  seek- 
ing to  lupn  Icptimate  business  enter- 
pri\i%  uhuh  the  obstructionist  pohcies 
lit  Korea,  lortiheil  by  l«i  llun^- 
.han^\  mali>;nant  intluence  at  the 
Court  ol  Seoul,  hail  made  impossible. 
But  altm^  Hith  these  worthy  settlers 
there  aUo  imneil  a  stream  ot  less  de- 
%ira!'le  migrants,  those  unserupulous 
aiUenturers  bent  upon  exploiting  the 
Korean  p«)pulaee  anil  determined  to 
pursue  Jit\  unwholesome  role  in  the 
^Hjlitical  ariairs  <)t  the  eountry.  As  a 
result,  Japan's  best  intentions  to  im- 
prtue  the  ileeailent  kingdom  were 
«adl\   iomproitiiseil. 

Till*.  Japanene  «oJii.  nr  ruffian, 
ua%  one  ot  those  unfortunate  by- 
proijuits  from  the  xudilcn  eollapse  ot 
a  Ntratiheil  leuiial  %iKtetv  in  the  middle 
«>t  the  la%t  centurv.  The  unprincipled 
activities  ol  the^e  individuals  in  Japan 
havl  rrc«|uentlv  |»iven  the  more  enliKht- 
cnctl  leaders  ni  the  eountrv  cause  tor 
alarn)  Ihev  managed,  however,  to 
aihiexe  a  liehnite  place  in  the  rou^^h- 
anil-tumble  ol  Japanese  dt>me\tic  poli- 
tus  in  the  closing  ilecailes  ol  the  cen- 
turv  anil  were  sometimes  en^jagcd  by 
unurupulous  politicians  as  irre^^ular 
■'%torm  troopers"  during  the  frcijuent 
pojitual  afiravs  which  aecompanied 
the  attempt  to  adopt  a  parliamentary 
t.trm  of  >»ovcrnment.  Japanese  expan- 
sion into  Korea  unh»rtunatelv  pnv 
VI  ird  these  «oi/ii  anil  their  kinilred 
spirits  uith  a  new  licKI  in  which  to 
'WTyisc  their  peculiar  talents.  In  1806 
I  irroup  of  them  was  responsible  for 
•*ir  assault  upon  the  palace  in  Seoul, 


and  the  King  immediately  fled  for  his 
life  to  the  welcome  doors  of  the  Rus- 
sian Legation  where  he  remained  n 
political  refugee  in  his  own  country. 
While  thus  enjoying  his  hosts*  care- 
fully devised  hospitality  during  this 
period  of  veiled  detention,  he  wis 
prevailed  upon  to  grant  t  number  of 
important  concessions  to  Russian  in- 
terests of  such  a  pohtical  nature  that 
they  constituted  a  far  more  serious 
threat  to  Japan's  position  than  the 
former  machinations  of  Ij  Ilung- 
chang.  And  for  this  compromising 
aHair,  Japan  could  only  thank  her  own 
truculent  adventurers.  It  was  such  in- 
cidents as  this  which  later  led  Prince 
I  to  to  remark  that  the  soshi  gave  him 
more  cause  for  concern  than  the  Kore- 
ans themselves.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
forces  contributing  to  Japan's  de- 
cision to  annex  the  peninsula  in  19 1 0 
was  the  necessity  to  bring  these 
troublesome  adventurers  under  con- 
trol. 

I  lappily,  the  ninctccnth<enturv 
%oihi  have  disappeared  from  the  Japa- 
nese \cene,  but  the  heirs  of  these  pi»- 
litical  incendiaries  are  to  be  found 
tcnlay  on  the  Continent  of  Asia  still 
pursuing  their  deplorable  calling. 
Thev  ami  their  actisitics  now  consti- 
tute the  most  serious  threat  to  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  any  kind  ol 
new  order  in  China.  Their  presence 
and  depredations  keep  alive  memories 
of  the  dcstnietion  and  bloodshed  in- 
variably occasioned  with  armed  con- 
flict of  any  kiml,  thereby  instilling  into 
the  Chinese  mind  a  lasting  conviction 
that  all  Japanese  are  as  arrogant  as 
these  misrcprcscntatis-es 

Visitors  to  the  occupied  areas  of 
China,  Japanese  and  foreigners  alike, 
bring  back  diKOuraging  reports  of 
these    irrempomible     triiiihlc-makers 
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There  is  no  need  to  recount  the  sordid 
details  of  their  activities  here^  for 
they  need  no  further  publicity,  but  it 
might  be  in  order  to  examine  the 
causes  of  this  unpleasant  phenomenon 
and  sec  if  there  are  any  opportunities 
for  its  correction. 

At  home  in  Japan,  the  Japanese 
people  have  acquired  a  world-wide 
and  well-earned  reputation  for  polite- 
ness, congeniality,  kindness,  honesty 
and  hospitality.  Even  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  West  to  which  Japan- 
ese of  all  classes  have  emigrated,  their 
good-mannered,  law-abiding  qualities 
have  survived  the  most  vigorous  cam- 
paigns of  vilification  on  the  part  of 
Asiatic  exclusionists.  But  if  we  turn 
to  Japanese-occupied  China,  the  re- 
gion with  which  Japan*s  future  is  most 
intimately  associated,  we  find  that 
these  admirable  people  ha%*e  under- 
gone a  sad  transformation.  Many 
representatives  of  the  same  racial 
stcKk  which  display  such  worthy  quali- 
ties in  Japan  and  elsewhere  have  un- 
dergone a  deplorable  retrogression* 
and  7-ith  these  newly  acquired  charac- 
teristics so  conspicuously  absent  in 
Japan,  there  must  be  some  factor 
operating  in  the  continental  environ- 
ment that  is  responsible  for  this  un- 
ilesirable  mutation. 

In  present-day  China,  Japan  faces 
a  vast  population  which  no  amount  of 
immigration  from  the  islands  will  ever 
submerge.  This  population  will  sur- 
vive the  present  vicissitudes  and  also 
reniembcr  the  lamentable  features  of 
this  initial  contact.  .Moreover,  there 
are  in  China  todav  a  large  number  of 
other  peoples  who  in  witnessing  the 
less  favorable  aspects  of  Japanese 
penetration  will  carrv  away  a  damag- 
ing impression  of  Japan.  Thus,  for 
every  foreigner  who  has  experienced 


the  favorable  aspects  of  the  Japaaoc 
in  Japan,  there  will  be  m  dozca  m 
more  who  are  learning  only  of  fkt 
unfavorable  aspects  of  die  Japanese 
in  China  and  thereby  reaching  the  < 
elusion  that  the  people  of  ^ 
land  are  as  undesirable  as  the 
mens  they  have  come  to  knov  and  sd 
dislike  on  the  Continent. 

There  are,  to  be  sure«  manf  Japa- 
nese on  the  Continent  who  do  hoc  con- 
form to  this  disfiguring  pattern.  Far 
some,  the  continental  envii 
produced  beneficial  changes*  I 
indi\idual  from  a  namnr 
ism  and  broadening  his  outlook 
erally.  He  finds  in  the  Qiinctc  a  fc^ 
low  Asiatic  who  is  nercrthdas  Af- 
ferent from  himself  and 
ence  does  not  necessarily 
ferior  qualities.  There  are  many  Ja^ 
anese  both  in  official  and 
capacities  who  show  such 
and  their  activity  tends  to 
the  follies  of  their  less  worthy 
trymen.  And  as  far  as  the  maiaiil 
trappings  of  modem  impcrialtsoi  ga 
Japan*s  record  can  stand  favonUc 
comparison  with  other  countries^  tm 
the  success  of  any  ambitioai  ynvgtim 
like  the  one  now  being  fonnnlated  la* 
ward  the  Continent,  depends  Itm  ^m 
the  efficiency  of  administraciYC  pfa»> 
ning  in  the  higher  bradtets  and  Ar 
construction  of  material  aoccasorics 
than  upon  the  everyday  iwniiiii— 
which  the  people  experience  with  Ar 
Japanese  with  whom  they  come  inis 
contact.  Herein  lies  Japna*s 
handicap  at  the  present 
From  the  petty  official  to  the 
civilian,  these  everyday 
too  apt  to  be  marred  by  tint  wmn^ 
soned  display  of  arrogance  that  hm 
possessed  not  a  few  of  Japan's  a» 
grants  to  the  mainland. 
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By  Ray  Tucker 


THE  Republican  Prcsidcndtl 
campaign  has  now  arrived  at 
the  stage  akin  to  the  post*mid* 
night  hour  when  the  sweaty  hands 
begin  to  unload  the  circus  trains  in  a 
new  town.  The  sleepy-eyed  bo)*s — 
candidates,  to  the  uninitiated — arc 
staring  at  the  dignified  debarking  of 
the  elephants,  and  wishing  out  their 
hearts  that  thcv  could  ride  *cm  in  the 
June  parade.  Meanwhile,  they  scheme 
to  %ncak  beneath  the  big  tent  or  to 
snake  a  tree  pa%%  by  carrying  water 
for  the  lumbering  and  ccH|uettish  ani- 
mal which  is  supposed  to  symbolize 
the  scxallcd  (irand  Old  Party. 

llic  reasons  for  this  animal-act  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  bill- 
ing of  the  Big  Show  arc  obvious.  For 
the  tir%t  time  ^incc  1924  the  Republi- 
can  C*« invention  will  not  be  a  cut-and- 
iiricil  ariair;  there  are  no  men  of  des- 
tiny xUw  vcar,  a^  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Herbert  IIiNncr  and  Alf  Landon 
were  riionth%  before  the  assemblage 
of  the  delegates.  Almost  everybody 
has  a  chance  at  an  appearance  in  the 
main  ring,  or  thinks  he  has.  There- 
fore the  pre-Convention  campaign  has 
begun  both  earlier  and  more  evan- 
gelutically  than  in  many  years.  It  prc- 
%ent»  a  fascinating,  close-up  spectacle 
of  how  ambitious  men  —  and  their 
clamorous,  climbing  associates — set 
out  to  become  IVesidcnt  of  the  United 
States 

'Ihc  three  avowed  and  announced 
i^andidatcs— Messrs.  Dewey,  Taft 
ami    Kriiigcs — have    already   set    up 


their  tents  on  the  political  lot  They 
have  chosen  their  campaign  managcra, 
publicized  their  Presidential  plat- 
forms, hired  a  Held  force  to  talk  diem 
up  among  the  politicos  throughout 
the  country,  engaged  publicity  men 
and  set  staffs  of  researchers  to  work. 
They  are  issuing  statements  and  soap- 
boxing  the  countryside.  They  have 
made  contacts  with  influcntia!  politi- 
cians in  various  States,  and  are  trying 
actively  to  line  up  delegates.  Their 
technique — the  men  and  the  methods 
which  they  employ — is  worthy  of  dc* 
tailed  study  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  great  American  game  of  being 
nominated  and  elected  the  head  man 
of  the  land. 

Although  Senator  Taft,  Senator 
Bridges  and  Prosecutor  Dewey  mo- 
nopolize the  three  biggest  rings  for 
the  moment,  there  is  a  sideshow  of 
fellow-performers  who,  for  reasons 
of  their  own,  prefer  to  conceal  their 
real  intentions.  In  this  category  fall 
such  men  as  Herbert  Hoover,  Alf 
Undon,  Senator  ^'Charley"  McNary, 
Republican  House  Leader  **Jo€** 
Martin«  Governors  James  of  Pemisyl- 
vania  and  Bricker  of  Ohio.  All  of 
them  would  like  the  nomination — who 
wouldn*t  ? — but  they  think  it  wiser  to 
adopt  the  coy  rule  that  the  oScc 
should  seek  the  man  which,  of  course, 
it  never  does.  Their  Presidential  ef- 
forts, since  they  represent  a  rmwc  or 
less  conventional  class  of  candidates, 
are  also  deserving  of  discussion. 

First,  in  this  hiboratory 
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tion  of  how  possible  Presidents  are 
created,  let  us  consider  Senator  TafL 
Why  did  he  get  the  Presidential  bug, 
and  what  means  is  he  talcing  to  satisfy 
the  itch?  Well,  "Bob"  carried  the  key 
State  of  Ohio,  and  his  father  was  a 
President.  He  is  the  most  reactionary 
Republican  in  the  race,  and,  in  view 
of  political  indications  that  the  popu- 
lace is  shifting  rightward,  he  believes 
that  he  is  the  man  of  the  hour.  But 
his  problem  is  to  convince  the  politi- 
cians and  the  people.  It  shoidd  be 
noted  here  that  all  his  rivals  are  moti- 
vated by  the  same  ambitions,  and  are 
resorting  to  the  same  technique. 

Mr.  Taft*s  campaign  manager  is 
David  S.  Ingalls,  a  wealthy,  likable 
chap  who  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  under  Mr.  Hoover.  He 
has  headquarters  at  Cleveland  but,  if 
his  man  wins,  "Dave"  expects  to 
move  to  Washington  and  become  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  For  the  extreme- 
ly practical  assignment  of  rounding  up 
Southern  delegates,  Mr.  Taft  has  en- 
gaged John  Marshall  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, former  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  Hoover  regime.  A  per- 
sonable, politically  astute  fellow,  John 
knows  all  the  tricks  and  wiles  of  col- 
lecting careless  nominators  from  be- 
low the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  To 
reinforce  John's  efforts,  the  Taft  pco- 
pic  have  established  contact  with  the 
Sulkv,  good-natured  Perry  Howard, 
rhc  colorcil  National  Committeeman 
from  Mississippi.  What  delegates 
f<»hn  misses.  Perry  will  pick  up. 

Mr.  Taft — it's  the  usual  pattern — 
also  lias  a  jniirnalistic  establishment 
anil  a  held  force.  I  lis  piihlicitv  and  re- 
M-nrih  aijcnt  Is  Kcmlall  Kinu  I  loyt, 
cx-inu'incir  arni  Wasliinijttm  corre- 
Np«»niicnt  for  numerous  financial  and 
indiistrial  magazines  and  newspapers. 


The    assodadoo    prabshtjr 

why  the  Senator's  fine  aCttck  i 

New  Demi  was  devoted  io  die 

anced  budget  Like  his  < 

Hoyt  is  a  solemn  and  serioos  felon. 

which   probaUy  cspUins   wliy  Mr. 

Taft*s  speeches  make  dnU  rcn^^^ 

On  the  road,  dropping  i^to  fht  f^ 
litical  clubhouses  and  **i 
the  politicians  wherever  he 
up  with  them,  the  Taft  peopk  ham 
the  great-bodied  and  (eninl  A.  E. 
Baru.  "Bart,'*  as  he  b  knovn  m 
Capitol  HiU  and  in  the  Cnp-raom  m 
the  National  Press  Gh^  w  far 
years  associated  with  the  Honse  M^ 
propriations  Qmniittcie.  HclMsdis 
ser\-ed  as  inside  politial  mam  for  Ae 
Republican  National 
is  therefore  widely 
the  political  crowd.  So 
the  hinterland,  and  rrllim  die  hiyi 
and  girls  that  Senator  Robert  A.  T«fi 
— no  other — will  make 
of  all  Presidents. 

She  docsn*t  travel,  b 
write  letters  and  talk  to 
\nsitors,   and  she  is,   rrrtiiis,  Mr 
Taft*s  finest  political 
Mildred  Reeves,  for  years 
to  "Nick**  Longwordi  nad  tl 
est  unofficial  politician  a 

Now — though  it*s  a 
— let*s  consider  the  matter  of 
Surprising  as  it  may  i 
wants  to  become 
need  a  lot  of  cash, 
on  the  fortune  that 
on  the  millionairish 
and  ex-Representative  Jobs 
of  Cincinnati,  who  would 
Postmaster -General  or  National 
Chairman  if  Mr.  Taft  urcK  raalp 
elected.  When  Jim  Farley 
out  to  sell  Frankfin  D.  ~ 
the  American  people  in  cnrfy  IfUL 


Mr.  Taft 
was  left  n 
-D*vc- 
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he  hid  only  $JU,000  in  his  wallet— 
ccimpofcd  of  equal  parts  and  contribu* 
tions  by  Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Jesse  Straus  and  Henry  Mor- 
genthau  Sr.  Believe  it  or  not,  Presi- 
(lential  nominations — and  Presidents 
--come  relatively  cheap. 

MR.  Dewky  has  an  even  more 
elaborate  establishment  than 
Senator  Taft.  Tom*s  financial  and 
political  backers  include  Kuth  Hanna 
Simms  McCormick  and  A.  T.  Van- 
derbilt,  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  AsscKiation.  Certain  Wall 
Street  gentry  who  don't  think  he  is  as 
radical  as  he  paints  himself  to  be  arc 
also  putting  up  some  coin.  For  an  eco- 
nomic  and  publicity  adviser  he  ha« 
hired  Elliott  V.  Bell  of  the  New  York 
Time$ — as  t]uiet  and  as  established  a 
newspaper  as,  in  essence,  Mr.  Dewey 
is  a  candidate.  Tom  has  also  assembled 
a  "brains  tru^t**  including  ex-Diplomat 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Nlrs.  McCor- 
mick, Col.  Thcmlorc  KcNnevelt  and 
ex-Assistant  I*.  S.  Attorney  (icneral 
Charles  P.  Sitson.  which  make« 
FDK*s  1932  intellectual  family  look 
like  an  assortion  ol  amirbas. 

Tom's  actual  campaign  manager  n 
J.  Kussel  Sprague,  Republican  leader 
of  Nassau  County  in  I^ong  Island. 
But  Tom  IS  going  to  make  a  great 
play  for  the  ladies*  vote.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Ccirmiik,  for  instance,  almost  fell  into 
hysterics  after  her  first  conference 
with  the  young  prosecutor.  "You 
know,**  «he  «aid.  **he  didn't  ask  me  to 
become  heail  of  hit  woman's  commit- 
tee. He  a%kcil  mc  to  ho  a  co-manager 
of  h\s  whole  campaign.'*  And  co-man- 
ager, with  her  wclMincii  wallet  wide 
«ipen.  she  has  heccuiic. 

Now,  though  he  has  no  chance  for 
the  nomination — and  privately  admits 


It — let  us  consider  H.  Styles  Bridget' 
poUtical  menage.  For  a  man  going 
nowhere*  it  is  rather  extensive.  His 
campaign  manager  is  the  brilliant  and 
popular  Congressman  Charles  Hawks 
of  Wisconsin.  His  financial  backers, 
besides  a  few  close  friends  who  like 
his  frontal  assault  on  the  New  Deal« 
are  Edmund  Converse  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Converses  and  Palmer  Beau- 
dette  of  the  Michigan  automobile- 
makers*  dynasty.  Both  **Ed*'  and 
"Palmer,**  as  youngsters  disgusted 
with  business  and  the  law,  seek  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  politics,  and  Mr. 
Bridges  impresses  them  as  a  good, 
MiUd  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

Mr.  Bridges  also  has  a  secretarial, 
research  and  journalistic  stall — per- 
haps the  best  of  all.  His  researchers 
are  the  comely  Miss  Mollie  Clinton, 
a  former  teacher  at  Barnard  College, 
and  a  smart  New  I  iampshire  lawyer 
named  Richard  Auerbach.  Iliey  dig 
up  at  the  Senate  or  the  Congressional 
libraries  the  stuff  for  his  speeches. 
I  lis  ace  publicist  is  a  handsome,  mus- 
tachioed (leorgian  named  Carlisle 
Bargeron,  whose  racy,  caustic  style 
explains  why  Styles  hogs  the  head- 
lines beyond  his  fundamental  deserts. 

The  other  candidates  —  Messrs. 
Hoover,  Martin,  McNar>-,  Bricker 
and  James — have  not  erected  such  ex- 
tensive and  expansive  menages  as  the 
trio  aforementioned.  For  one  thing, 
they  think  it  more  discreet  to  play  a 
coy  and  waiting  game. 

Although  it  isn*t  a  betting  proposi- 
tion yet,  the  men  who  are  hanging 
back,  politically,  financially  and  )our- 
nalistically,  seem  to  have  a  better 
chance  for  the  nomination  than  the 
youngsters  who  got  up  before  mad- 
night  to  help  the  Republican  nrcus  un- 
load. 
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By  Akos  Szenduy 

Proa  die  Hmmfsnma  Qmmutip 


THE  name  "Hungarus*'  as  a  des- 
ignation lor  the  Magyar  people 
reaches  back  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred years.  The  western  branch  of 
the  Turkish  race,  which  advanced 
first  to  the  slopes  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  later  to  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  was  known  to  its  neighbors 
under  the  name  of  Ogur;  later  on,  ten 
Ogur  tribes  united  to  form  a  people 
which  lived  by  hunting  wild  animals 
for  their  fur  and  which  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  C  came  to  he  known  as 
Onogurs.  But  Ibn  Dasta  and  Con- 
stantinus  Porphyrogenetos  write  of 
them  under  the  name  of  Mag>*ar, 
which  was  that  of  one  of  the  ten 
tribes.  More  than  one  eastern  stream 
and  hill  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of 
Mad/ar,  thus  preserving  the  memory 
of  our  people^s  sojourn  in  its  vicinity; 
and  the  Karacaj  Turks  who  live  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Klburz.  still  cherish 
a  tradition  that  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  a  powerful  people  named 
Magyar  which  once  used  to  rule  there. 
The   Central    Asiatic   origin   of   our 


people  is  thus  historicmlljr 
and  it  is  hardly  surprbmg  ll 
should  find  many  traces  of  chb 
in  our  folk-lore  and  in 

There  is,  for  one 
ness  of  our  food;  the 
fat,  cream  and  strong  spices 
sonings  such  as  paprika. 
onions,  saffron,  tarragon. 
seed,  dill  and  ginger.  Soap  to 
people  is  not  so  much  the  pnefimi 
to  a  meal  as  an  imi 
itself.  There  is  no 
and  at  country 

different  kinds  are  senrcd.   A 
soup  is  a  meat  and  vegetable  hnik 
which  small  squares  of 
filled  with  minced  meat 
cooked.  Our  way  of 
tables  with  paprika  and 
thick  and  musky  liquid 
pieces  of  boiled  meat 
from  the  ea5t.  Millet, 
chunks  of  beef  or 
with  paprika  and 
prized  dish 
cestral  pUsf.    The 
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pared  with  onions  and  much  fat  but 
without  the  millet  or  rice  is  called 
lokany — the  Turks  call  it  lokan:  it  is 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  funeral 
wakes,  harvest  and  vintage  feasts,  or 
the  ceremonious  sealing  of  a  contract 
of  »ale.  The  tfulyas,  or  ({oulash,  as 
It  is  called  abroad,  is  also  an  eastern 
rcminivrcnce;  it  consists  of  little  lumps 
of  moat  ccNikcd  with  paprika  and, 
latterly,  with  potatcKs.  Its  Central 
Asiatic  equivalent  is  the  torama.  Slices 
of  bacon  roasted  at  an  open  fire  and 
allow cii  to  drip  onto  a  piece  of  bread 
covcrcil  with  onions  is  a  reminder  of 
the  ancient  nomadic  life  of  the  steppe. 
Sliics  of  meat  are  often  roasted  in 
the  same  way,  after  being  larded  with 
strips  of  bacon.  Then  there  is  the 
hi^hlv  scasfincd  fish  soup,  very  hot 
and  pink  with  paprika,  generally  fol- 
lowed bv  the  fisherman's  favorite 
turni'4-\u%za,  a  dish  of  very  fine 
nouillo!^  mixcil  with  cottage  cheese  and 
tbiiklv  \prinkled  with  bits  of  fried 
bacon.  A  dish  which  is  a  combined 
%oup.  meat  anil  vegetable  course  is 
made  of  stuffed  cabbage — the  Turks 
call  It  ijrma.  The  pickled  cabbage 
leaves  arc  tilled  with  minced  pork  and 
rue  anil  ccNikcil  in  their  own  liquid, 
Hith  :in  abumlant  admixture  of  sour 
«rcam. 

IT  Is  nf>l  poNHiblc,  of  course,  to 
trace  such  Asiatic  memories  in 
every  aspect  of  Hungarian  life:  a 
thousaml  vcars  of  Christianity  and  the 
mflucnce  of  western  neighbors  has'c 
«iMitcratcil  many  oriental  traits.  In  the 
davs  before  the  Magyars  left  Asia 
Turkish  women  mere  not  as  secluded 
as  thcv  became  later  under  Moham* 
medani%m.  The  nomadic,  pastoral 
tentHlwellcr  cannot  keep  his  womcn- 
f(»lk  shut  up  in  harems.     Among  the 


Bashkirs  and  Chavasscs  the  women 
participate  in  all  social  funcdont.  and 
feasts  and  reunions  are  as  unthinkable 
without  them  as  they  are  without  the 
Magyar  women.  Uke  the  Magyar  vil* 
lages,  they  have  their  games  and  pas- 
times, and  their  spinning-bees  com- 
bincd  with  dancing,  at  which  the  young 
folk  meet  each  other.  Even  the  con- 
tests between  the  young  men  are  the 
same  among  these  Asiatic  people  as 
among  present-day  Magyar  country 
folk.  I  Icre,  as  there*  there  are  horse 
races,  on  horses  bred  and  trained  by 
the  youths  themselves,  which  decide 
who  is  to  be  the  first  in  the  village  for 
the  next  twelve  months.  Another  such 
contest  is  the  Whitsuntide  bull  drive: 
the  youth  who  can  grasp  the  horns  of  a 
rushing  bull  and  pin  him  down  so  that 
he  cannot  move,  carries  oS  the  palm. 
Kven  the  "girl  markets**  we  meet  with 
in  certain  regions  of  Hungary  have 
their  parallel  on  the  borders  of  the 
Volga,  in  the  Turkish  Djiiyim.  On  a 
certain  holiday  of  the  summer  work- 
ing season,  all  the  girls  of  the  n«.igh- 
boring  countryside  flock  to  the  market- 
place of  one  of  the  bigger  villages, 
already  set  with  booths  in  which 
ginger-bread,  haney<akes,  ribbons 
and  cooling  drinks  are  sold.  In  this 
way  the  young  folk  meet,  walk  about 
and  dance  together,  and  the  outcome, 
more  often  than  not,  is  a  crop  of  wed- 
dings. The  same  thing  happens  in 
Central  Asia,  among  those  tribes  in 
which  the  young  are  free  to  choose 
their  own  mates,  untrammeled  bjr  the 
will  of  their  elders. 

Not  everywhere  in  Hungary  arc 
the  young  accorded  this  f  reedJomt  even 
though  child  betrothals  and  mar- 
riages have  gone  out  of  fashion 
among  the  Magyar  peasantry.  Oftn 
the  parents,  led  by  material  eoMkfera- 
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tions,  arrange  marriages  over  the 
heads  of  their  children.  In  such  cases 
the  go-between  is  generally  an  old 
woman  designated  as  the  **whisperer** 
— among  the  Turiu  she  is  called  ""en- 
voy  of  love.** 

TODAY  there  are  only  vestiges 
left  of  the  ancient  custom  of  ab- 
duction which  is  still  practised  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  which  prevailed  in  Hun- 
gary up  to  a  few  centuries  ago.  The 
Crimean  Tartars  put  up  barriers  in  the 
road  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  those 
who  come  to  fetch  the  bride;  in  Hun- 
gary, a  cord  of  straw  is  hung  across 
the  gate  and  only  after  lengthy  bar- 
gaining are  the  bridegroom's  people 
allowed  to  enter  the  house.  The  wed- 
ding procession  is  accompanied  by 
young  men  on  horseback,  who  try  to 
seize  the  bride,  while  the  "bridesmen" 
cluster  round  her  to  prevent  it.  The 
bride,  on  leaving  the  church,  starts 
to  run,  but  is  brought  back  by  the 
groom's  men,  and  so  forth. 

But  the  abduction  of  the  bride  was 
only  one  form,  and  a  sporadic  one, 
of  the  current  forms  of  marriage.  The 
loss  of  a  girl  meant  a  worker  less  in 
the  family,  a  circumstance  which  nat- 
urally led  to  the  custom  of  compen- 
sating the  parents.  In  Central  Asia 
this  custom,  named  kaUm,  still  pre- 
vails; it  became  obsolete  in  Hungary 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity; 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  bride  who 
takes  with  her  to  her  husband's  house 
such  property  as  is  hers  by  right. 

TTie  wedding  customs  arc  cither 
ceremonies  emblematic  of  the  fact  of 
union,  or  symbolic  gestures  signifving 
the  reception  of  the  bride  into  the  new 
family  communion.  Some,  like  the 
taking  of  a  joint  repast,  recur  several 
timev  during  the  various  phases  of  the 


marriage  ceremoiiy.  Ini 

acceptance  of  a  young  mail's  wmt  is  i 

nifieid  by  the  girl*s 

withabotdco?^ 

seed  cake,  to  the  stable  where  he 

his  berth  and  eatiqg  nad 

with  him  in  amicable  conren 

at  the  plighting  of  the  trath.  as  vd 

as  at  the  wedding  supper,  they  cat  oai 

of  the  same  plate  and  drink  frooi  dir 

same  glass.    The  idea  of 

further  symbolized  bjr  the 

tious  sewing  together  of  chct 

or  by  tying  them  arm  to  arm  as  ihet 

sit  side  by  side.  The 

expression  when  the 

having    arrived    at    die 

house,  are  made  to  sit  at  a  table  ^ 

the  members  of  his  family  Gnk 

and  dance  around  them  three 

Many  of  the  wedding  ciwioms  mm 
at  keeping  evil  spirits  away.  Alresdr 
during  the  plighting  of  the  traih  fkt 
house  is  filled  with  the  boy  and  fjri 
friends  of  the  young  couple  aad  mih 
half-grown  y 
whips,  ring  cow*bells,  and 
great  a  din  as  they  can  with  old  sa■o^ 
pans  and  saucepan  lids.  la  aooK  n^ 
gions  this  is  repeated  when  d 
and  bridegroom  go  to  the 
and  again  when  the  hride*a  bed  is 
being  carried  to  her 
when  she  herself  enters  her 
house,  but  by  then  the 
lied  to  singing,  redtatioa  i 
A  device  for  misleading 
and  thus  rendering  them 
a  frequent  change  of  appord  on 
part  of  the  bride;  on  the  day  of 
wedding  she  changes  her  < 
each  of  her  acts;  indeed, 
after-supper  dance  she 
changes  five  times  in 
adays  there  may  be 
tentation  in  this:  but  if 
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chat  in  chc  cast  this  change  is  some- 
omcs  cticcted  by  a  mere  substitution 
ot  one  set  of  ribbons  or  necklace  for 
another,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a 
change  of  dress  that  dress  is  not  al- 
ways particularly  Hne  or  showy,  it  will 
become  evident  that  the  custom  is 
simply  a  sur\'ival  of  the  ancient  belief 
that  a  lrei|uent  change  of  attire  will 
prevent  e%'il  spirits  from  recognizing 
the  new  member  of  the  family. 

There  is  a  strong  similarity  also  in 
the  customs  surrounding  child-birth. 
In  I  iungary,  as  in  the  east,  a  pregnant 
woman  seeks  to  guard  herself  against 
r\il  inriucmes  by  wearing  amulets  at- 
tached round  her  neck  by  a  red  string. 
Amxhcr  custom  we  have  in  common 
IS  that  of  putting  a  coin  in  the  bath  of 
the  ncw-t>orn  child  and  then  throwing 
It  at  the  father's  feet,  who  by  lifting 
It  up  acknowledges  the  child  as  his 
oun.  In  some  Hungarian  districts 
the  t  jther  snatches  the  new-bom  child 
friMit  it«  cradle  and  hurrying  to  the 
%t4l»lc  places  it  on  the  back  of  a  horse. 
AtDon^  the  nomadic  Turks  the  cere- 
iium\  III  the  first  horse-ride  takes 
ptavt  uhcn  the  child  is  three  years  old. 
With  u«.  the  baby's  name  is  only  kept 
^cvrct  until  it'b  baptism,  contemptuous 
rpithct%  being  applied  to  it  meanwhile 
%Uih  4«  little  n«»-ai count,  little  bit  of 
rclu^c.  in\rit,  vermin  <ir  siwh,  in  order 
to  avoii]  awakening  the  jealousv  of 
the  evil  one.  Our  Asiatic  cousins,  on 
thr  iither  hanil.  sometimes  defer  the 
naiTir-^ivini;  festival  until  the  child 
IS  a  \rar  i>KI  I  Icre.  as  there,  the  fes- 
tival firlii  on  thr  dav  of  the  child*s 
hirtfi  1%  jttcniictl  exclusivelv  bv 
wonirn  In  I  lun^arv  it  is  enlivened  bv 
thr  I'^jilwifc  uhfi,  sitting  astride  on  a 
^ri»'»vAtiik.  damr^  the  Witch's  Dance 
with  niiicinu,  affected  movements,  to 
»hr   lirlrctation  nf   the  companv     At 


the  real  christcning«  the  nomadic  peo- 
ples' name-giving  festival,  the  male 
relatives  are  also  pretenL  On  this 
occasion  Central  Asiatic  women  stick 
a  sword  into  the  ground  by  the  side  of 
the  bed;  with  us,  a  knife  and  fork  re- 
place the  sword 

For  the  rest,  in  this  field,  more  than 
in  any  other,  Christianity  has  largely 
obliterated  the  resemblances;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  quite  extra- 
ordinary similarity  in  the  field  of 
funeral  rites  and  customs,  although, 
with  us,  it  IS  restricted  to  the  more 
primitive  shepherd  folk  and  such  of 
the  peasantry  as  live  renuivcfl  from 
urban  influences. 

This  similarity  of  customs  ami  be* 
Uefs  can  also  be  traced  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  religious  life  of  the  two 
peoples.  The  agricultural  feasts  are 
survivals  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  priest% 
filling  the  role  of  the  old  Shamans 
Such  a  festival  is  that  of  the  renewal 
of  produce.  Our  Asiatic  kinsfolk  have 
three  kinds  of  this— the  festival  of  the 
new  bread,  that  of  the  new  beer»  and 
that  of  the  slaughtering  of  the  full 
grown  oxen.  Magyar  parallels  are  the 
harvest  and  snntage  festivals  and  the 
pig-slaughtering  feast.  The  procedure 
is  more  or  less  the  same  at  each :  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  dancing  and  games; 
and  the  Hungarian  priest  or  clergy- 
man is  sent  a  portion  of  the  slaugh- 
tered pig  **for  tasting,**  much  as  die 
Turkish  mullah  is  offered  some  of  the 
beef  before  it  is  stored  for  winter  use 

IN  Tl  IK  supernatural  world  we  find 
the  Turkish  peris  paralleled  by  the 
Magyar  fairies.  Both  peris  and  fairies 
are  beneficent  spirits  ruled  bv  a  Queen 
and  carrying  on  a  blissful  existence  on 
the  back  of  a  hen  or,  in  our  ease,  in 
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a  palace  revolving  on  duck*s  feet. 
Their  opposites  are  the  Turidsh 
djinns,  our  evil  spirits.  These  are  of 
various  sorts,  with  different  functions 
and  different  powers.  They  dwell,  for 
the  most  part,  in  old  ruins,  wooded 
hills,  rocky  caves,  streams,  lakes  and 
wells,  and  their  activities  include 
frightening  travellers,  drawing  them 
down  into  the  water*s  depths,  saddling 
men  with  physical  and  mental  ills,  sit- 
ting on  the  chests  of  sleepers,  or 
changing  infants  in  their  cradles.  By 
way  of  guarding  against  this  latter 
danger,  mothers  tie  red  ribbons  on 
their  children's  cradles,  place  brooms 
by  their  beds  or  hang  thorny  branches 
over  their  doorways;  other  devices  for 
keeping  the  evil  one  away  and  ward- 
ing off  disaster  are  to  stick  horses* 
skulls  on  the  gate-post  or  fence,  toll 
cow-bells,  beat  drums  and  fire  shots 
in  the  air.  If  disaster  nevertheless  oc- 
curs, the  smoke  of  strong-smelling 
herbs  is  held  to  be  efficacious  in  rem- 
edying matters  and  drivinfr  the  evil 
spirit  away.  The  nomadic  Turks  sym- 
bolize the  spirit  of  the  house  by  a 
thick  pole,  strangely  wrought  or  carved 
in  human  shape,  which  they  set  up  in 
front  of  their  tent  in  order  to  pray 
there;  the  richly  carved  and  painted 
i^atc-posts  of  Hungarian  peasant 
homesteads  are  a  survival  of  this 
ancient  idol  worship;  a  similar  sur- 
vival was  the  car\'ed  pillar  which  not 
so  long  ago  was  to  be  found,  in  certain 
districts,  in  the  center  of  each  room, 
supporting  the  middle  rafter  of  the 
ceiling.  It  went  by  the  name  of 
"Blessed  Mother'*:  family  prayers 
were  said  in  its  shade,  and  also  well- 
earned  castigation  meted  out  to  the 
voung. 

The  old  Shaman  method  of  heal- 
ing with  fife  and  drum  is  no  more 


than  a  memory  with  us;  but  the  m^ 
madic  Turks  sdU  we 
and  the  rattle  of  drums  to  < 
spirit  of  sickness.  Healing  bjr 
ing  on  the  sick  person  b  now  no  i 
than  a  ritual  accompammcm  of 
casting  with  us;  but  among  the  i» 
scriptions  on  the  talismans  and  am» 
lets  which  are  worn  in  link 
guard  against  sickness  or  to 
there  are  some  which  still  bear 
traces  of  the  ancient  ancestral 
These  witching-women  arCt  as  a  nric; 
soothsayers  as  well.  With  os«  as  wkk 
our  Asiatic  cousins,  the  practioe  per* 
vails  of  pouring  molten  lead  mm 
water  above  the  patient*s  head  in 
order  to  discover,  from  the  pattern  it 
forms,  the  identity  of  the  person  «ha 
has  cast  the  evil  spell;  this  done«  he 
or  she  can  be  compelled  by  rariom 
charms  such  as  stealing  some  piece  of 
his  clothing  and  then  beating  it,  m 
letting  smoke  blow  over  hb 
prints,  to  lift  the  spell. 

There  are  many  common 
of  the  fire-worship  of  the 
The  fire  is  fed  with  pinches  of  sak 
and  handfuls  of  flour,  while  at  dK 
beginning  of  every  feast  a  morsd  af 
food  is  flung  into  iL  It  is 
to  spit  or  throw  refuse  into  it»  or  i 
to  turn  one*s  back  on  it.  It  b 
posed  to  drive  away  evil; 
ly,  on  the  days  when  evil  spiritt  an 
supposed  to  be  about,  bonfirca  are  it 
in  the  yards.  Mountain  abcphuA 
still  keep  the  snake  and  bear  festivab 
in  the  spring  and  the  wolf  festivab 
in  winter,  when  they  light  hme  bai^ 
fires  in  order  that  their  cattle  nny  he 
exempt  from  harm.  Great  faith  m 
placed  in  the  purifying  power  of  ire. 

There  are  also  traces,  here  ani 
there,  of  the  old  water  wonhip.  No 
fisherman  will  ever  spit  or  \ 
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into  the  water.  No  oath  must  escape 
him  while  he  is  in  a  boat  on  river  or 
lake;  should  he  forget  himself  so  far 
as  to  swear  or,  morse  still,  abuse  the 
water,  his  companions  throw  him  face 
downward  and  trounce  him  soundly 
with  their  oars.  When  water  is  drawn, 
a  little  is  always  poured  back;  just  as 
a  fern*  drops  arc  spilt  on  the  ground 
before  anyone  drinks  from  a  jug.  And 
in  early  spring  the  water,  like  the  fire, 
1%  fed  with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  hand- 
ful of  flour. 

There  IS  hardly  any  trace  left  of 
the  am  lent  sun-worship;  but  the  moon 
1%  %iill  the  center  of  a  superstitious 
rcverenie.  Spells  and  imantations  arc 
generally  aililressed  to  it,  for  it  is  still 
held  to  he  the  hringer  as  well  as  the 
rcmiivcr  of  Mckness.  The  Sunday  and 
FruiaN  of  the  new  moon  are  thought 
to  he  particularly  propitious  for 
pravrr  anil  healing.  We  learn  from 
olii  records  that  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tur\.  It  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish 
iiotinnjitit>n.  the  villagers  would  re- 
pair, on  the  SuniUv  of  the  new  m<K)n, 
to  an  niii  lifTir  tree  outNide  the  village 
anil  priv  there,  anii  that  the  Turkish 
«oldier\  uoulii  loin  in  this  prayer.  In 
the  .HfolJ,  the  dreat  Plain,  it  was  no 
rare  thing  even  as  late  a%  the  first 
decades  of  the  present  century  to  sec  a 
father  and  his  children  kneeling  and 
praying  with  their  faces  turned  to- 
naril  the  ncu  iT^aDii.  like  the  Central 
.\%iatK  nomads 

11  MUiin  lu  thought  that  the^c 
coir.rTion  vharai  tenstUN  are  sur- 
\ivaU  of  the  hvindriil  and  fiftv  years 
of  Turkish  ruir  rather  than  fragmen- 
?jirv  rennnisi  ( n*  rs  of  a  common  Asi- 


atic past  8UU  years  ago.  But  undeni- 
able as  it  is  that  the  long  Turkish 
domination  must  have  revived  many 
old  memories  and  customs,  there  are 
reasons  against  attaching  too  great  im- 
portance to  this.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Turkish  army  consisted  of 
renegades  collected  from  various 
quarters  of  the  empire,  adventurers 
without  any  traditions  behind  them. 
The  rest  were  recruited  from  remote 
regions  with  which  the  ancient  Mag- 
yars had  never  been  in  touch.  Only 
an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  in- 
vaders could  have  established  contact 
m-ith  the  Magyar  inhabitants  on  the 
strength  of  a  common  fund  of  ances- 
tral traditions. 

linguistic  difliculties,  no  less  than 
the  transitory  character  imposed  on 
all  contacts  by  the  frequent  changing 
of  the  investing  troops  and  the 
chances  of  warfare,  precluded  any 
deep-going  influence  of  the  Turks  on 
the  Magyar  population.  The  Turkish 
officials  quartered  on  the  Hungarian 
village  lived  so  secluded  a  domestic 
life,  and  their  numbers  were  compara- 
tively so  few,  that  their  effect  on  the 
life  of  the  rural  population  was  of  the 
slightest.  Only  in  the  towns  and 
among  the  pett>'  nobilitv  was  there  a 
faint  trace  of  Turkish  influence  dis- 
cernible, in  apparel  and  the  cere- 
monial of  the  table,  but  it  was  so 
fleeting  that  no  vestiges  of  it  have 
survived.  Thus  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  customs  and  usages  which  distin- 
guish the  hfe  of  the  Magyar  peas- 
antry from  chat  of  other  European 
countries  and  which  accord  with  tho$€ 
of  the  present-day  Turks,  are  all  sur- 
nvals  of  a  common  Asiatic  past. 
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CHINESE  literature,  it  seentt,  in 
modern  times  has  run  a  coune 
parallel  to  the  political  evolution 
oi  the  country,  and  during  the  past  two 
decades,  according  to  Cido  Mar,  it  has 
been  enormously  more  colorful  than  in 
'*the  whole  of  the  past  three  thousand 
>'ears.*'  Almost  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  Chinese  society  was  large- 
ly feudal,  which  resulted  in  a  literary  cul- 
ture that  in  the  main  was  the  pla>thing  of 
the  aristocratic  classes,  far  remo\'ed  from 
the  travails  and  yearnings  of  the  coounon 
man.  Even  its  If  en  Yan  language  re- 
mained almost  completely  unknown  to  the 
man  in  the  street.  "China  has  ne\-er  pro- 
duced a  James  Watt  and  consequently  no 
Charles  Dickens." 

The  founding  of  the  Republic,  how- 
r\tT,  wrou(;ht  a  momentous  change.  The 
common  people,  almost  overnight,  became 
important  as  literar>-  material,  and  for  the 
first  time  their  everyday  speech  assumed 
the  dignity  of  respectable  print-  Other 
chancres  followed  rapidly  thereafter.  As 
Mr.  Mar  sa>-s  in  his  article  on  the  subject 
:n  Literature:  "A  democrac>-  best  suited 
the  needs  of  the  newly  rivn  middle  class. 
.in.l  so  democracy*  became  the  main  subject 
of  polemics.  Science  and  reason  were  sub- 
jects of  daily  discussion.  Young  people  be- 
tran  to  talk  of  love  and  marriage — a  thing 
which  for  centuries  had  been  ordered  by 
•heir  parents.  And  intellectuals  began  to 
-!oiibt  filial  pirtv  as  laid  down  by  Con- 
tiriii*.    Ihsrri  \va<  a  favorite  author." 

The  wr-tine^  of  Europe  at  long  la^t  be- 
ff.iri  to  take  hold  of  the  Chinrv.  who  na- 
Turallv  found  the  ocv-iilenta!  I:rrrature  of 
"rears  an. I  Woo.]"  mo^t  to  their  liking  at 
f'Tsx.  Thev  rrir.f  to  imffate  Chrkoff.  Dosto- 
^•*kv.  Anilrrvp\-    FlauSerr.  de  Maupawant. 
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verse  did  not  rest  pleasantly  upon  Brahmin 
ears  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  last 
century,  though  shortly  afterward  his  the- 
ory of  diction  won  the  approval  even  of 
the  North  American  Review.  It  was  main- 
tained, however — as  it  still  is,  in  many  quar- 
ters— that  for  thirty  years  after  1820  his 
poetry  **dwindled  into  a  harmless  metri- 
cal diversion."  In  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, Mr.  Benjamin  Gilbert  Brooks  offers 
a  vigorous  and  persuasive  rebuttal  to  this 
conventional  point  of  view.  He  attempts  to 
show  this  ''harmless  metrical  diversion"  as 
"revealing  poetic  power  at  least  as  great 
as  that  of  Thomson,  Cowper,  Tennyson 
or  Browning." 

The  present  World  War,  like  the  pre- 
ceding one,  has  already  brought  forth  a 
reappraisal  of  Heinrich  Heine,  with  a 
view  to  showing  that  a  nation  which  can 
produce  so  magnificent  a  lyricist  and  demo- 
cratic journalist  can  be  trusted  in  the  long 
run  to  clear  itself  of  Hitlers  and  Gorings. 
An  able  appreciation  of  the  author  of  The 
Lorelei,  from  the  pen  of  Walter  A.  Be- 
rendsohn,  appears  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view. "Wherever  the  most  elementary 
rights  of  humanity  are  threatened,"  says 
Mr.  Berendsohn,  "his  words  resume  their 
old  mihtant  ring,  their  warning,  inspirit- 
ing power.  His  political  poetry  proves 
as  imperishable  as  his  love  lyrics."  Heine 
was  not  merely  a  supreme  propagandist  for 
German  culture.  He  outgrew  "Judaism 
and  Teutonism  and  became  a  good  Euro- 
pean and  world-citizen." 

IN  England  the  censorship  is  not  yet 
working  too  stringently,  but  a  well-rec- 
ognized form  of  anti-German  propaganda 
seems  to  be  in  full  force.  An  editorial  in 
The  Listener,  organ  of  Broadcasting 
House,  argues  that  to  say  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  "as  pacific  as  ourselves  ...  is  a 
little  too  naive."  The  truth  about  the 
Germans  is  this:  "There  is  a  virile  long- 
ing to  dominate  others  and  an  unvirile 
longing  to  be  severely  ruled  oneself;  there 
is  a  profound  love  of  abstractness  and  the 
metaphysical,   coupled   with   extraordinary 


precision  and  power  of  organization  in 
practical  matters;  .  .  .  and  side  by  side 
with  this  'mania  for  greatness,'  this  spirit- 
ual elephantiasis,  there  is  a  strange  tend- 
ency to  hysteria,"  Wagner  "sublimated" 
both  the  hysteria  and  the  mania  for  great- 
ness. Hitler  likes  Wagner.  Now  you 
know  why. 

D.  M.  Garman,  of  the  English  publish- 
ing firm  of  Lawrence  and  Wishart,  re- 
ports that  the  war  has  already  done  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  stability  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  French  book-trade.  The 
number  of  titles  has  been  cut  by  about  a 
third,  and,  in  addition  the  censorship 
has  struck  heavily  in  the  direction  of 
the  writings  of  Thorez,  Stalin,  Lenin, 
Sholokov,  Gorki,  Jack  London  and 
Michael  Gold.  Gorki's  The  Mother  and 
Gold's  Jews  Without  Money  apparently 
injure  the  morale  of  the  French  people. 

The  first  major  casualty  of  the  Second 
World  War  in  the  English  magazine  field 
was  the  suspension,  with  the  December 
1939  issue,  of  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
Founded  in  1860  by  George  Smith  with 
Thackeray  as  its  first  editor,  it  wielded 
great  influence  in  English  literary  life, 
leaving  behind  now  no  magazine  of  quite 
the  same  distinction.  Among  its  contribu- 
tors during  the  past  eighty  years  were 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Trollope,  Meredith,  Hardy,  Henry  James, 
Blackmore,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Lever  and 
W.  E.  Henley.  Rudyard  Kiph'ng  once 
called  it  the  best  magazine  in  the  world. 

In  the  last  issue,  unfortunately  not  a 
very  bright  one,  the  proprietors  ascribe 
the  suspension  to  "rises  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  paper,  increased  difficulty  in 
maintaining  advertisement  revenue,  and 
improved  facilities  for  reading  in  club  and 
public  library  (with  perhaps  the  additional 
glow  of  legitimate  economy  in  thus  avoid- 
ing the  call  to  buy)."  In  an  afterword,  the 
present  editor.  Lord  Gorell,  successor  in 
the  same  office  to  Leslie  Stephen  and  James 
Payn,  takes  polite  leave  of  his  public,  and 
in  passing  delivers  a  scorching  onslaught 
upon  the  Chamberlain  Government's  "wild- 
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cr  curiosities  of  bureaucracy/'  apparently 
referring  to  the  wartime  restrictions.  "At 
times,  contemplating  our  governors,*'  he 
says,  "we  do  not  seem  far  removed  from 
the  day  when,  with  a  cynicism  that  per- 
haps has  now  proved  abundantly  justified. 
Lord  Milner  remarked  to  me  shortly  after 
the  close  of  hostilities  in  1918,  that  he 
thought  the  time  had  gone  by  for  appoint- 
ing people  to  jobs  because  they  had  any 
special  qualifications  for  them/' 

The  excellent  English  music  critic,  W. 
J.  Turner,  writing  in  The  New  Statesnum 
and  Nation,  bemoans  the  sterility  of  con- 
temporary Russian  music  Commenting 
upon  the  latest  s>inphony  of  Shostakovitch, 
he  finds  it  thin,  sentimental,  poor  Tscfaai- 
kowsky  and  feeble  Richard  Strauss.  "If 
this  symphony  had  hern  composed  by  Wil- 
liam Walton,  I  should  have  said  that  this 
composer  had  gone  completely  to  seed." 

Mr.  Turner  wonders  why  so  much  state 
subsidy  of  music  in  Russia  has  produced 
so  little  of  quality.  He  approves  state  aid 
to  musidans  and  thinks  that  the  so-called 
democracies  will  have  to  do  likewise. 

"If  Russia,  however,  is  not  fulfilling 
hopes  founded  upon  its  more  enlightened 
attitude  in  this  respect,  I  suggest  that  pos- 
sibly it  may  be  due  to  its  self-imposed  iso- 


lation.  The  great  periods  o< 

tivcfiess  have  usually  fully  ill  an  ■■»- 

chaise  between  dinerenc  i 

THE  United  States 
greater 
Russia,  and  mast . 
tray  cither  a 
dation  of  die  literature 
sheer  ignorance.  Ardhir 
dle-vVestem  pianist  and 
pleasant  exception  to  tl 
At  a  recent  piano  redtal  in  Tiowa  HaiL  ii 
New  York,  he  surprised  bis  mmBmat  Ip 
his  refusal  to  play  a  single  piece  hf  ( 
Not  that  Chopin  made  is 
he  had  prcdeocasors  and  ooneeBpnranB  m 
equal  and  higher 
Haydn  and 

three.    Mr.  I^oener  pUfed 
of  Scarlatti  (in  Aksandro  Lm^'t 
don)   with  rare  undenandiq^    He 
performed  a  grand  ipgne  wff  J. 
sler,  a  contemporary  ct  Mc 
thoven,   wv 

recognition  from  our  intcrpffcaen  dhan  It 
has  hitherto  enjoyed.   For  an 
Loesser  pbycd  Nahant  Wahs*  a  < 
trifle  by  James  Hewitt,  an 
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By  Leon  Bryce  Bloch 


THE  ilitintcgration  of  political 
and  social  systems  throughout 
(he  world  tmiay  is  brought 
home  forcibly  in  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot's 
book.  The  Idea  of  a  Christiam  So^ 
cifty.  7*his  opus  dcH*s  not  deal  with 
that  disintegration  directly,  as  did  Dr. 
Heard  in  his  article  which  appeared  in 
(he  January  issue  of  The  Living  Age, 
but  rather  by  inference. 

Mr.  Eliot  is  concerned  with  what 
IS  to  replace  nineteenth-century  lib* 
eralism  and  denuKracy  which  arc  fall- 
mg  apart  at  the  seams,  lie  sees  the 
world  faced  by  only  three  alternatives 
At  this  crossroads:  a  further  disinte- 
{{ration  into  complete  negativism,  to- 
tatitarianiMii.  or  a  Christian  social 
«vstem  Anil  he  does  not  fnean  by 
Christian  vHial  system  anything  we 
now  know  or  have  known  in  the  past. 
\'\\\\  %v>trm  1^  not  churchism,  it  is  not 
individuji  Christian  morality  nor  is 
i(  an  artifiiiallv  imposed  ideology* — 
rKithm^  4»t  the  sort. 

\Vh4t  .Mr  Eliot  projects  is  a  po- 
htuat  \\\tcm  backed  on  a  Christian 
f*i4)ri-%  In  .'\mcrica,  he  savs,  the 
Christian  mores  has  survived  in  spite 
M  all  ot  the  pr4itical  difficulties  cre- 
itcd  bv  ivonomii-,  political  and  social 
%iruitiirc%  that  arc  anvthing  from  pa- 
^xn  to  neo-Chrittian.  The  worst 
i-ncmv  of  a  Christian  stKiety,  he  sa\"S, 
w  nnt  an  anti-Christian  attitude  but 
rathrr  an  attitiiilr  of  tolerance  toward 
Chnvtianitv  In  this  regard  read  Mr. 
Eliot 

"When  a  Christian  is  treated  as  an 


enemy  of  the  Sutc,  has  awnc  is  veiy 
much  harder,  but  it  is  simpler.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  dangers  to  the  tot* 
erated  minority;  and  in  the  modem 
world,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  most 
intolerable  thing  for  a  Christian  is  to 
be  tolerated.  Aiid  for  the  Christian 
who  is  not  conscious  of  this  dilemma 
— and  he  is  in  the  majority — he  b  be* 
coming  more  and  more  dle-Christian- 
iaed  by  all  sorts  of  unconscious  pres- 
sure :  paganism  holds  all  the  nKitt  val- 
uable  advertising  space.** 

Mr.  Eliot  sees  in  our  negative 
democracy  the  danger  of  sinking  into 
a  ''totalitarian  democracy/*  which  will 
be  different  in  form  but  not  in  sub- 
stance from  the  governments  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  Italy  is  a  special 
case,  he  thinks,  a  kind  of  bastard 
totalitarianism.  But  the  form  is  not 
important  to  Mr.  Eliot;  what  is  im- 
portant is  the  effect  of  a  society  on 
the  cultural,  spiritual  and  serial  fibre 
of  a  people. 

SPEAKINCi  of  the  ''Western  De- 
mocracies" he  says: 
"We  might  of  course  sink  into  an 
apathetic  deeline;  without  faith  in 
ourselves;  without  a  philosophy  of 
life,  either  Christian  or  pagan;  and 
mithout  art.  Or  we  might  gel  a  *touli- 
tarian  democracy*  ...  a  slate  of  af- 
fairs in  which  we  shall  have  regimen- 
tation and  conformity,  without  respeci 
for  the  needs  of  the  individual  soul: 
the  Puritanism  of  a  hygienic  morality 
in  the  inieresit  of  eSciency **  The 
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converse  '^involves  at  least  discipline^ 
inconvenience  and  discomfort:  but 
here  as  hereafter  the  alternative  to 
hell  is  purgatory.** 

Although  Dr.  Beard  approaches 
the  same  problem  from  a  different 
quarter,  these  ti^'o  men  seem  to  me  to 
be  in  agreement  on  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  Mr.  Eliot,  like  Dr.  Beard, 
expects  the  appearance  of  a  great  hu- 
man being  who  will  vitalize  his  prin- 
ciples. 

But  Mr.  Eliot  goes  further  than 
Dr.  Beard  in  that  he  has  provided, 
in  The  Idea  of  a  Christian  Society 
the  foundations  of  a  new  system,  foun- 
dations ready  and  waiting  for  the  man 
of  affairs,  a  politician  no  doubt,  to 
set  up  the  machinery  for  the  new 
society. 

Mr.  Eliot  speaks  kindly  of  politi- 
cians, too,  but  assures  us  that  in  a 
Christian  society  even  an  unscrupulous 
politician  need  not  be  feared.  Since 
the  ethos  by  which  the  State  operated 
would  be  Christian,  even  an  evil  man, 
or  a  stupid  one,  would  be  bound  by 
the  Christian  social  pattern  to  admin- 
ister affairs  in  a  Christian  (therefore 
a  good)  spirit.  There  would  be  room 
m  the  officialdom  of  this  State  for  all 
kinds  of  men,  Christian  as  well  as 
non-Christian  and  anti-Christian:  in 
tact  Mr.  Eliot  sees  in  such  a  polyglot 
administration  the  cultural  and  artis- 
tic solution  to  the  problem  created  by 
totalitarianism. 

The  rulers  in  the  Christian  S<Kiet>' 
•AoulJ  not  ncctl  to  have  before  them 
always  the  precepts  of  Christian  doc- 
trim-,  but  the  fTiass  of  the  pc4)ple 
wouKi  be  so  trained  and  so  educated 
that  the  State  would  perforce  operate 
■n  accordance  with  Christian  cate- 
juries.  This  book  deals  with  many 
problems  in  a  Christian  s(Kiet\'.  such 


as  the  Church,  economics,  cduca&ai 
(as  opposed  to  present  "inscrucooa"  / 
and  the  various  cntides  of  which  ibc 
Sute  is  to  be  composed.  The  vhok 
would  be  so  organized  as  to  make 
Christian  living  possible.  Under  the 
current  order,  **a  gremt  dcml  of  the 
machinery  of  life  is  merely  a  snncboB 
for  un-Chrisdan  aims,**  safi  Mr 
ElioL  He  sums  up  his  povtioii  as  lot 
lows: 

"We  must  abandon  the  nooon  thai 
the  Christian  should  be 
freedom  of  cultus,  and  with  safe 
no  worldly  disabilities  on  accoont  of 
his  faith.  However  bigoted  the  an- 
nouncement  may  sound,  the 
can  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
a  Christian  organization  of  i 

.And  Mr.  Eliot  is  i  _  _ 

of  the  totalitarian  States,  b«  of  iht 
so<alled  democracies  as  wclL  For  ke 
repeatedly  asserts  that  Chrisdanity  h 
as  bad  if  not  worse  off  in  the  ten 
democracies  which  give  greatest  fip* 
ser\nee  in  its  defence. 

This  book  offers  the  first  real  sob^ 
tion  to  humanity's  social  peqilesibo 
since  Plato's  Republic  described  iht 
way  out  of  its  pcdidco-tnteflecOH) 
ones. 

IN  The  Danger  of  Beim§  s  Ce^ie- 
man,  in  the  book  by  the  ssme 
name,  Harold  J.  Laski  deab  with  a 
problem  that,  for  all  his 
equipment,  he  is  not 
handle.  Nevertheless  the 
worth  reading,  if  for  nc 
pose  than  to  see  clearly  capused 
errors  of  logic  and  the  blurred 
for  li\nng  that  have  come  to  i 
Gendemen  of  the  Left.  If  i 
to  write  them  into  a 
might  be  called  **No  Mother  to  < 
Them.**  InawonLi 
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nhi)  have  iicciJcii  to  live  by  their  in- 
tcIIiAt^  alone  seem  to  deny  that  gooii 
fiunners  anil  ((ood  sense  may  reside 
in  the  same  cranium.  Mr.  I^ski*s  con- 
tempt lor  what  he  calls  **a  gentleman'' 
blinil'i  him  to  the  (|ualities  which  go 
fn  rnakc  a  f»entleman. 

It  IS  t(M)  had  that  this  one  essay, 
The  Danger  of  Being  a  Gentleman, 
should  have  heen  the  first  of  a  series, 
and  the  title-piece  of  an  otherwise 
%<)lui  volume 

jy  >K  pufi  hcauty  of  exposition, 
^  nuvtcrv  of  political  philosophy 
anti  apprciuiion  of  a  great  legal  phi- 
lo%ophi  r.  |)r  Moses  J.  Aronson*s  thin 
pampfilit.  The  hiristu  Thought  Of 
Mr  Jti^iht  f'tiinkfurief,  is  pre-emi- 
nent. Its  one  disappointment  is  that 
5t  ;n  to.»  sfiort  Dr.  Aronson  is  assis- 
tant protiNsor  ot  pliilosophv  at  the 
Collier  ot  I'fu*  City  of  New  York, 
AnA   editor   of    rfu*    Jnutnal  o/  Snnal 
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countries  ii  to  readmblc — itw  of  bit  mi*- 
tretsei  are  left  out.  Concurrently,  the  author 
thowt  how  the  ideas  of  Routtemu,  Tbooiat 
Paine,  and  of  the  French  and  American  revo- 
lutions ferment  in  the  mind  of  Bolivar  until, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  rebels. 

The  body  of  the  book  it  given  over  to  the 
warfare  which  Bolivar  led  until  the  last 
Spanifh  artniet  were  defeated  and  driven 
out.  True  to  the  title.  Bolivar  it  pictured 
at  a  man  in  search  of  glory,  an  abttract  glory 
that  would  endure  beyond  the  grave. 

At  Mr.  Rourke  intimatet,  he  hat  not  been 
able  to  %€t  Bolivar  entirely  apart  from  the 
legenJt  wovrn  about  him.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  Bolivar  has  grown  to  heroic  pro- 
portiont.  a  man  whose  very  presence  silences 
dissension  and  draws  the  people  together  in 
a  unity  he  wished  them  always  to  preserve. 
A  plot  against  his  life  which  he  barely  cs- 
iiped.  and  the  circumstance  of  his  dying 
penniless  and  broken  in  1810.  fail  to  reduce 
his  legendary  stature. 

T\\t  personality  of  Bolivar,  appropriately 
rnough.  dominates  this  book  which  is  vivid 
with  sketches  of  other  revolutionaries,  not 
ablr  (teneral  Sucre  and  that  other  South 
Amrruan  liberator.  San  Martin.  But  it  is  a% 
%  s%mb<il — a  symbol  of  the  struggling  asptra 
tit»ns  of  a  people — that  Bolivar  is  reall? 
trnfmrfant  in  our  time,  llie  inhabitants  of 
Vrnrruela,  Colombia.  Kcuador.  Peru  and 
Bolivia  were  mainly  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
origin,  lliey  were  isolated  by  niggfd  mouii- 
tains.  jungles  and  lack  of  roadt.  Most  of 
them  were  ignorant  and  their  local  leaders 
were  often  selfishly  ambttious.  lliat  Bolivar 
was  able  to  unite  them  and  lead  them  to  vic- 
tory against  their  Spanish  oppressors  was 
e%idrme  not  only  of  the  geaius  of  the 
Liberator,  but  of  their  deep  love  of  liberty 
ind  their  dream  of  unity  as  well 

Mr.  R«nirke  writes  a  clear  and  colorful 
prose.  In  the  broader  reaches  of  his  story 
he  depicts  Spain's  blundering  and  brutal 
policy  which  in  some  fifteen  years  of  wsr 
rs acted  a  toll  that  mounted  into  the  huftdreds 
(>t  thousand t.  There  are  maay  tCtrring  de- 
ur options  of  banle.  many  vignettes  ol  horror 
and  hero.sm.  HardW  less  interesting  is  the 
broad  historical  delineation  which  ably  shows 
the  interest  of  the  outside  world,  partimlarly 
of  the  Tnited  States.  For  years  Heaffy  Qay 
labored  for  recognition  of  the  Sovfil  Aflirrkan 
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republics.  And,  after  the  triumph  of  South 
American  independence,  Bolivar  received  a 
gold  medallion  bearing  a  lock  of  George 
Washington's  hair  together  with  a  letter 
from  Lmfajrette.  Mmn  of  GUrj  deserves  a 
wide  reading,  because  such  a  book  cannot 
help  but  lead  to  a  more  sjrmpathetic  and  in- 
telligent understanding  of  Latin  America. 

— Freck  Stalnakck 


The  Story  of  the  Political  Philos- 
OPHBRS.  By  George  Catlin,  Sew  York: 
fFkiitiesef   House.    1939.    802   p^fei. 

Littered  with  marble  debris  and  mantraps, 
the  Hall  of  Sociological  Fame  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  buildings  in  the  world  for 
anfone  to  enter.  Still,  if  you  are  willing  to 
keep  quiet  while  he  is  talking  and  to  watch 
carefully  when  he  flashes  his  lamp,  you  will 
find  Professor  Catlin  a  stimulating,  if  not 
always  a  safe,  guide. 

In  some  300,000  words,  ranging  from  the 
Ancients  to  Hitler  and  Stalin,  from  Confu- 
cius to  confusion,  he  has  "endeavored  to  pro- 
vide an  introduction  to  political  theory  intel- 
ligible to  the  common  reader,  with  quotations 
trom  the  original  source  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  enable  him  to  sample  for  himself  the 
'taste'  and  'color'  of  these  writings." 

He  has  a  nice  turn  of  phrase.  Confucius, 
for  instance,  is  "the  pilgrim  salesman  of  po- 
litical wisdom."  Spinoza  essays  "the  fanaous 
pomt  dsimorum — the  bridge  in  politics  which 
leads  across  from  Might  to  Right."  Herbert 
Spencer  was  "a  self-educated  man.  In  hb 
case,  indeed,  the  Almight)*  was  relieved  of  a 
great  responsibility." 

And,  unlike  most  guides,  the  Professor  can 
speak  his  mind.  "Plato  is  not  only  an  expoo- 
rnt  of  the  Fascist  closed  economy,  but  also 
the  complete  moral  jingo."  And  he  accuses 
Marv.  **by  dialectical  reaction,  of  being  the 
father  of  fascism  and  of  conflict,  cause  of 
«o  many  hitter  misrrirs  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury." But  his  runn:ng  criticism  of  current 
ideologies  is  often  shrcuJ   and  enlightening. 

Ax  the  end  of  the  tuur.  the  Protes^r  turns 
\\i\  Ump  on  himvrlt  a«  a  lattrr-Jay  humanist. 
"Much  learning  is  small  power,  and  unarmed 
prophets  seem  ever  to  he  conquered.  The 
enthusiast  demands:  Show  me  the  enemy. 
Uliom  shall  I  kill  *     llie  demand  for  blood 


is  the  emotioo  of 

power  is  its  active 

and  aoepdcal  of  power,  hi 

lemma  of  moat  of  tkc 
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POETS 
AND  POETRY 

By  Alfred  Kretmbohs 

1]^H1LE  other  people  arc  hmi 
^^  shootiiig  or  beuag  shoe  or  «ai> 
ing  to  shoot  or  be  shot,  die  vorid  of 
poetry  moves  on  and  far  from 
ing  reality,  faces  its  decp< 
In  the  faU  and  winter  of  1939,  a  i 
ber  of  books  revealed  the 
spirit  of  poetry  in  behalf  of 
peace  or  in  behalf  of  more 
our  hemisphere.  The  Icadmg 
in  this  field  rose  from  a 
poet,  a  lesser-known  and  an  i 
Archibald  MacLeish,  Kcanctk 
Patchen,  Louise  McNeiU.  la  .^Mti 
ca  fFas  Promises  and  Gsmtry  Mm^ 
tain,  MacLeish  and  Miss  McNoL 
without  running  pessimistic  rhslli^r 
our  faith  in  democracy,  the  amt  m  a 
J\iiamic  chant  extending  his  doqaoK 
In  '^public  speech/*  and  the  cNhcr  hf 
showing  Spoon  River  at  honne  im  War 
Virginia.  Gamley  Mommtmm  is  a  f^ 
bust   book,    incisive   and    finah 
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ftuKivlUil  1  hrough  various  rhymed 
iMo^rapliics  and  autobiographies,  it 
craves  the  generations  of  a  remote 
Ciiun  from  pioneer  days,  through  the 
Ci\il  War.  KeciHistruction,  the  World 
War.  prosperity  and  the  depression. 
I  hi  ^host  of  the  Indian  steals  through 
thi  k\u\\  ot  automobiles  and  the  lyrie 
histor\  closes  on  a  song  to  the  Hower 
III  tfic  Inilian  pipe. 

Kinncch  Patchen's  second  book, 
tif^i  ll'tll  i'  Ttytamtnl,  is  the  event 
of  thi  Hcancm  ami  an  event  in  any  sea- 
son Ihcrc  IS  no  transeribing  in  a 
nuTi  rciicH  the  power  and  impact  ot 
thi  lincv.  the  impassioned  drive,  the 
aiioration  ot  lite,  the  forthright  nudity 
ot  hoiU  anil  \pirit,  the  turious  hatred 
ot  war  anil  iicstruction.  I  Icre  is  no 
avifa^i  paiifist  reasoning  \\\>  was  to 
a  NoftiT  uorlil.  Patihifi  ilcaU  out 
hatiirtii  rhiouv.  takvs  to  thi  \\\ord  <»t 
%atiri.  thi  \tiil  ot  (lova,  the  human 
Hal|Hl  t»t  DauiniiT.  the  torrents  ot 
MiKilK  4iul  all  in  the  .\mcrican 
lan^uu^i  llc\  as  hardboiled  and 
tiiulvr  4N  t  uinmings  and  Dos  Passos, 
lliri.in^ua\  anil  Calilucll,  anii  while 
ihi  KatuUisian  gusto  will  bar  this 
l»ook  from  the  Puritans,  anil  the  tour- 
littif  words.  It  must  bi  iontcsscil. 
iii.i\  li  ad  thi  urong  pii»pli*  to  some  tit 
itN  pa^iN,  the  thing  has  the  teel  ot  a 
\\\.\\\  who  i\  ilean  to  die  heart  anil 
boni  Pjtihen  calls  his  work  "the 
li;:4v\  t»f  4  poet  wh«»  spv  aks  !»»r  the 
k^i  lu  ratiMfi  u  flu  h  w  4s  born  in  one  u  ar 
arui   siin'.s   distiiKil   tt»   Pi  rish   in   an- 

•  •thif  Milt    he    4lsi»    spi  4ks    tor    jlW 

•  »l.l*f  i:vfKr4tM»n  th4t  riviles  bltHub 
sht  »l  4s  h.ikIi  4s  he  Joes,  and  tor 
j^v  ru  r  4ti.»ns  bivortj  his*  own  Ibis 
l»»Hik  !s  411  4bs«ilurv  "iDust  at  a  tune 
w  h*  II  p.'Wifs  abfiud  4re  ile\irl\    liir- 

fijj  11''  "^ »  r^t  as.  *  U  \  erl\  auleil  In  quite 
I   •    >\   pow  irs  Ai  liornc 
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Bonaparte  in  Italy 

The  (iAMBLE.  By  Gmfiieimo  Frrrero. 
TrmntUied  h  Bertkm  Priukmrd  mmd  LUf 
Freeman.   London:  Bell.    1939. 

(E.  E.  Kellett  in  the  Seui  Sutfttmmm  4tm4  Smtfn, 
l^MidoQ) 

WHEN  |>eopl€  talk  of  tlie  **l)cfi€titt** 
wliicli  detpotitm  lias  conferred  upon 
Italy,  I  often  ttlently  reckon  to  the  debit 
account  the  lo««  of  the  greatest  of  living 
Italian  hifttonant.  A  lover  of  truth  like 
Guglielmo  Kerrero  could  not  breathe  the 
atmotpbere  of  faltehood.  Fortunately,  there 
wat  a  country  which  was  able  and  willing 
to  provide  him  a  refuge;  and  in  Switzerland 
he  hat  been  permitted  to  continue  hit  work — 
which  hat  indeed  gained  in  power  by  a  cer- 
tain taeit  refereme,  in  it«  accounts  of  the 
patt.  to  tlie  events  of  tlie  present. 

Ktile  it  not  Ferrero't  only  grief.  Hit  ton 
l^o  wa«  "dettined  to  take  part  in  the  great 
«trugj:le  againtt  tlie  barbariant  who  betet 
ii%ili/4liun."  />ij  mitlfr  vtimm;  and  Ueo  wat 
attended  to  the  grave  by  hit  friend,  hit  fath- 
er*t  best  diuiplr.  Pierre  Jeanneret.  'ITirte 
two  )i4«r  hrl)M*tl  111  thr  inakini;  ot  the  pretrnt 
%olume. 

No  inorr  rr%alutiunary  book  hat  been  nrit 
frii  tor  mam  %eart:  it  will  compel  hi»fortan* 
to  revite  ihrir  opinion%  nholrtale.     Who  duet 
not   reiall  ttie  picture  of  the  young  general. 
at   thr  tirjid  ul   a  ttarving  and   ragged   army, 
who.  tundertng  thr  l*trdmunte*e  and  the  Aut 
trijn«   S%    miraiulout   tiurvhet.  drieatrj   ra%h 
in  turn.  jn«i  then  presented  Sardinia  at  I'her 
j*<o  «»tth  hit  ultimatum:  **l  may  often  lote  a 
battir    hut    «hall    nt\rr    lote    t«»»    minutet"  ^ 
Iliit,  ala».  1%  jk  m^th.     llie  alliet.  at  Ferrero 
th«>H»,  %%rrr  «ei  tundered.  but  Sardinia  laat 
Hear^    ot    the    «»ar    -a    part*    had    long    hren 
anxiouft  to  Kn«l  Mn  mute  tor  terminating  it- 
and  leapt  at  the  opfH>rtumty  provided  b^  iVgo 
and    MonirrHitte.    indeitttve   at   in   themteUet 
thotr  Sattlet  tterr. 

Wlio.  aisatn.  doet  not  knc»w  han,  at  v:itor? 
tuii  reded  vii^orv.  Bonaparte  attumed  more 
and  more  audactoutiv  the  role  of  a  matter. 
Ignored  the  l>irritorv  and  tettled  the  aflat rt 
ot  Itah  at  it  he  had  been  an  Aletaader  after 
Arbela?  Thtt,  loo.  b  evttrely  imagiiury 
Bofiapartt  wat  the  moat  obt^ifnt  of  gtneralt 
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